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PREFACE. 


This  volume  is  offered  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  text-book  for  students,  and  also  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating, in  a  condensed  form,  such  new  facts  and  ideas  in  physio- 
logy, as  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  science  within  a  recent 
period.  Many  of  these  topics  are  of  great  practical  importance  to 
the  medical  man,  as  influencing,  in  various  ways,  his  views  on 
pathology  and  therapeutics ;  and  they  are  all  of  interest  for  the 
physician  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  annual  advance  of  his 
profession,  as  indicating  the  present  position  and  extent  of  one  of 
the  most  progressive  of  the  departments  of  medicine. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author,  more  particularly,  to  pre- 
sent, at  the  same  time  with  the  conclusions  which  physiologists 
have  been  led  to  adopt  on  any  particular  subject,  the  experimental 
basis  upon  which  those  conclusions  are  founded ;  and  he  has  en- 
deavored, so  far  as  possible,  to  establish  or  corroborate  them  by 
original  investigation,  or  by  a  repetition  of  the  labors  of  others. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  book  (Section 
I.)  devoted  to  the  function  of  Nutrition ;  and  as  a  general  thing, ' 
throughout  the  work,  any  statement  of  experimental  facts,  not 
expressly  referred  to  the  authority  of  some  other  writer,  is  given 
by  the  author  as  the  result  of  direct  personal  observation. 

The  illustrations  for  the  work  have  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  subject-matter;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
found  of  such  a  character  as  materially  to  assist  the  student  in 
comprehending  the  most  important  and  intricate  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  more  particularly  in  the  departments  of  the  Nervous 
System  and  Embryonic  Development  that  simple,  clear,  and  faithful 
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illustrations  are  indispensable  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
printed  descriptions ;  the  latter  being  often  necessarily  somewhat 
intricate,  and  requiring  absolutely  the  assistance  of  properly 
arranged  figures  and  diagrams.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
illustrations  in  the  present  volume,  only  eleven  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  other  writers,  to  whom  they  will  be  found  duly 
credited  in  the  list  of  woodcuts. 

Of  the  remaining  illustrations,  prepared  expressly  for  the  pre- 
sent work,  the  drawings  of  anatomical  structures,  crystals,  and 
microscopic  views  generally,  were  all  taken  from  nature.  The 
diagrams  were  arranged,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  illustrate  known  anatomical  or  physiological  ap- 
pearances, in  the  most  compact  and  intelligible  form. 

Physiological  questions  which  are  in  an  altogether  unsettled 
state,  as  well  as  purely  hypothetical  topics,  have  been  purposely 
avoided,  as  not  coming  within  the  plan  of  this  work,  nor  as  calcu- 
lated to  increase  its  usefulness. 

Nbw  Tobk,  January  1, 1859. 
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HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
organized  bodies,  animal  and  vegetable. 

These  phenomena  are  different  from  those  presented  by  inorganic 
substances.  They  require,  for  their  production,  the  existence  of 
peculiarly  formed  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  various  external  conditions,  such  as  warmth,  light,  air, 
moisture,  &c. 

They  are  accordingly  more  complicated  than  the  phenomena  of 
the  inorganic  world,  and  require  for  their  study,  not  only  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics,  but,  in 
addition,  a  careful  examination  of  other  characters  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  them. 

These  peculiar  phenomena,  by  which  we  so  readily  distinguish 
living  organisms  from  inanimate  substances,  are  called  Vital  pheno- 
mena^ or  the  phenomena  of  Life.  Physiology  consequently  includes 
the  study  of  all  these  phenomena,  in  whatever  order  or  species  of 
organized  body  they  may  originate. 

We  find,  however,  upon  examination,  that  there  are  certain 
general  characters  by  which  the  vital  phenomena  of  vegetables  re- 
semble each  other,  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
vital  phenomena  of  animals.  Thus,  vegetables  absorb  carbonic 
acid,  and  exhale  oxygen;  animals  absorb  oxygen,  and  exhale  car- 
bonic acid.  Vegetables  nourish  themselves  by  the  absorption  of 
unorganized  liquids  and  gases,  as  water,  ammonia,  saline  solutions, 
&c.;  animals  require  for  their  support  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances as  food,  such  as  meat,  fruits,  milk,  &c.  Physiology,  then, 
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is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  Vegetable  Physiology,  and 
Animal  Physiology. 

Again,  the  different  groups  and  species  of  animals,  while  they 
resemble  each  other  in  their  general  characters,  are  distinguished 
by  certain  minor  differences,  both  of  structure  and  function,  which 
require  a  special  study.  Thus,  the  physiology  of  fishes  is  not  ex- 
actly the  same  with  that  of  reptiles,  nor  the  physiology  of  birds 
with  that  of  quadrupeds.  Among  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds, 
the  carnivora  absorb  more  oxygen,  in  proportion  to  the  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  than  the  herbivora.  Among  the  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds, the  process  of  digestion  is  comparatively  simple  in  the 
horse,  while  it  is  complicated  in  the  ox,  and  other  ruminating  ani 
mals.  There  is,  therefore,  a  special  physiology  for  every  distinct 
species  of  animal. 

Human  Physiology  treats  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  human 
species.  It  is  more  practically  important  than  the  physiology  of 
the  lower  animals,  owing  to  its  connection  with  human  pathology 
and  therapeutics.  But  it  cannot  be  made  the  exclusive  subject  of 
our  study;  for  the  special  physiology  of  the  human  body  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
vital  phenomena  common  to  all  animals,  and  to  all  vegetables; 
besides  which,  there  are  many  physiological  questions  that  require 
for  their  solution  experiments  and  observations,  which  can  only  be 
made  upon  the  lower  animals. 

While  the  following  treatise,  therefore,  has  for  its  principal  sub- 
ject the  study  of  Human  Physiology,  this  will  be  illustrated,  when- 
ever it  may  be  required,  by  what  we  know  in  regard  to  the  vital 
phenomena  of  vegetables  and  of  the  lower  animals. 

II.  Since  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  active  phenomena  of 
living  bodies,  it  requires  a  previous  acquaintance  with  their  struc- 
ture, and  with  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed ;  that  is, 
with  their  anatomy. 

Anatomy,  again,  requires  a  previous  acquaintance  with  inorganic 
substances;  since  some  of  these  inorganic  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body.  Chloride  of  sodium,  for  example,  water 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  are  component  parts  of  the  animal  frame, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  studied  as  such  by  the  anatomist. 
Now  these  inorganic  substances  present  certain  active  phenomena, 
when  placed  under  the  requisite  external  conditions,  which  are 
characteristic  of  them,  and  by  which  they  may  be  recognized. 
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Thus  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  if  brought  into  contact  with  car- 
bonic acid,  alters  its  condition,  and  takes  part  in  the  formation  of 
an  insoluble  substance,  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  thrown  down 
as  a  deposit  A  knowledge  of  such  chemical  reactions  as  these  is 
necessary  to  the  anatomist,  since  it  is  bj  them  that  he  is  enabled  to 
recognize  the  inorganic  substances,  forming  a  part  of  the  animal 
body. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
reactions  is  necessary  to  the  anatomist  only  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  inorganic  substances  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  the  object  of  the  anatomist  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  every  constituent  part  of  the  body.  Those 
parts,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  recognized  by  their  form  and 
texture,  he  distinguishes  by  their  chemical  reactions.  But  after- 
ward, he  has  no  occasion  to  decompose  them  further,  or  to  make 
them  enter  into  new  combinations;  for  he  only  wishes  to  know 
these  substances  as  they  exist  in  the  body,  and  not  as  they  may  exist 
under  other  conditions. 

The  unorganized  substances  which  exist  in  the  body  as  compo- 
nent parts  of  its  structure,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  water,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  &c.,  are  called  the  proximate  principles  of  the  body. 
Mingled  together  in  certain  proportions,  they  make  up  the  animal 
fluids,  and  associated  also  in  a  solid  form,  they  constitute  the  tissues 
and  organs,  and  in  this  way  make  up  the  entire  frame. 

Anatomy  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  these  component  parts  of 
the  body,  both  solid  and  fluid.  It  teaches  us  the  structure  of  the 
body  in  a  state  of  rest ;  that  is,  just  as  it  would  be  after  life  had 
suddenly  ceased,  and  before  putrefaction  had  begun.  On  the  other 
hand,  Physiology  is  a  description  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  activity. 
It  shows  us  its  movements,  its  growth,  its  reproduction,  and  the 
chemical  changes  which  go  on  in  its  interior;  and  in  order  to  com- 
prehend these,  we  must  know,  beforehand,  its  entire  mechanical, 
textural,  and  chemical  structure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  description  oi  ihe  proximate  prin- 
ciples^ or  the  chemical  substances  entering  into  the  constitution  of 
the  body,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  Anatomy.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  study  is  more  conveniently  pursued  in  con- 
nection with  Physiology ;  for  some  of  the  proximate  principles  are 
derived  directly,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  from  the  external  world, 
and  some  are  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  food  in  the  process 
of  digestion ;  while  most  of  them  undergo  certain  changes  in  the 
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interior  of  the  body,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  new  sub- 
stances ;  all  these  active  phenomena  belonging  necessarily  to  the 
domain  of  Physiology. 

The  description  of  the  proximate  principles  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables will  therefore  be  introduced  into  the  following  pages. 

The  description  of  the  minute  structures  of  the  body,  or  Micro- 
scopic Anatomyy  is  also  so  closely  connected  with  some  parts  of  Phy- 
siology as  to  make  it  convenient  to  speak  of  them  together ;  and 
this  will  accordingly  be  done,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject 
may  make  it  desirable. 

ni.  The  study  of  Physiology,  like  that  of  all  the  other  natural 
sciences,  is  a  study  of  phenomena,  and  of  phenomena  alone.  The 
essential  nature  of  the  vital  processes,  and  their  ultimate  causes, 
are  questions  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  physiologist,  and 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  means  of  investigation  which  are  at 
his  disposal. 

Consequently,  all  efforts  to  solve  them  will  only  serve  to  mislead 
the  investigator,  and  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  real  subject 
of  examination.  Much  time  has  been  lost,  for  example,  in  discuss- 
ing the  probable  reason  why  menstruation  returns,  in  the  human 
female,  at  the  end  of  every  four  weeks.  But  the  observation  of 
nature,  which  is  our  only  means  of  scientific  investigation,  cannot 
throw  any  light  on  this  point,  but  only  shows  us  the  fact  that  men- 
struation does  really  recur  at  the  above  periods,  together  with  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  hastened  or  retarded,  and  increased  or  diminished,  in  intensity, 
duration,  &c.  If  we  employ  ourselves,  consequently,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  reason  above  mentioned,  we  shall  only  become  involved 
in  a  network  of  hypothetical  surmises,  which  can  never  lead  to  any 
definite  result  Our  time,  therefore,  will  be  much  more  profitably 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  above  phenomena,  which  can  be  learned 
from  nature,  and  which  constitute,  afterward,  a  permanent  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  physiologist,  accordingly,  confines  himself  strictly  to  the 
study  of  the  vital  phenomena  themselves,  their  characters,  their 
frequency,  their  regularity  or  irregularity,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  originate. 

When  he  has  discovered  that  a  certain  phenomenon  always 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  certain  conditions,  he  has  established 
what  is  called  a  general  principle,  or  a  Law  of  Physiology. 
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As,  for  example,  when  he  has  ascertained  that  sensation  and 
motion  occupy  distinct  situations  in  every  part  of  the  nervous 
system. 

This  "  Law,"  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  discovery 
by  itself,  nor  does  it  give  him  any  new  information,  but  is  simply 
the  expression,  in  convenient  and  comprehensive  language,  of  the 
facts  with  which  he  was  already  previously  acquainted.  It  is  very 
dangerous,  therefore,  to  make  these  laws  or  general  principles  the 
subjects  of  our  study  instead  of  the  vital  phenomena,  or  to  suppose 
that  they  have  any  value,  except  as  the  expression  of  previously 
ascertained  facts.  Such  a  misconception  would  lead  to  bad  practi- 
cal results.  For  if  we  were  to  observe  a  phenomenon  in  discord- 
ance with  a  "  law"  or  "  principle,"  we  might  be  led  to  neglect  or 
misinterpret  the  phenomenon,  in  order  to  preserve  the  law.  But 
this  would  be  manifestly  incorrect.  For  the  law  is  not  superior  to 
the  phenomenon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  depends  upon  it,  and  derives 
its  whole  authority  from  it.  Such  mistakes,  however,  have  been 
repeatedly  made  in  Physiology,  and  have  frequently  retarded  its 
advance. 

IV.  There  is  only  one  means  by  which  Physiology  can  be 
studied :  that  is,  the  observation  of  nature.  Its  phenomena  cannot 
be  reasoned  out  by  themselves,  nor  inferred,  by  logical  sequence, 
from  any  original  principles,  nor  from  any  other  set  of  phenomena 
whatever. 

In  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  truths 
are  taken  for  granted,  or  perceived  by  intuition,  and  the  remainder 
afterward  derived  from  them  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  But  in 
Physiology,  as  in  all  the  other  natural  sciences,  there  is  no  such 
starting  point,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
phenomenon  until  after  it  has  been  observed.  Thus,  the  only  way 
to  learn  what  action  is  exerted  by  nitric  acid  upon  carbonate  of 
soda  is  to  put  the  two  substances  together  and  observe  the  changes 
which  take  place ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  general  characters  of 
these  two  substances  which  could  guide  us  in  anticipating  the  result. 

Neither  can  we  infer  the  truths  of  Physiology  from  those  of 
Anatomy,  nor  the  truths  of  one  part  of  Physiology  from  those  of 
another  part ;  but  all  must  be  ascertained  directly  and  separately 
by  observation. 

For,  although  one  department  of  natural  science  is  almost  always 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  another,  yet  the  facts  of  the 
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f 
latter  can  never  be  in  the  least  degree  inferred  from  those  of  the  former, 
but  must  be  studied  by  themselves. 

Thus  Chemistry  is  essential  to  Anatomy,  because  certain  sub- 
stances, as  we  have  already  shown,  belonging  to  Chemistry,  such 
as  chloride  of  sodium,  occur  as  constituents  of  the  animal  body. 
Chemistry  teaches  us  the  composition,  reactions,  mode  of  crystal- 
lization, solubility,  &c.,  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  and  if  we  did  not 
know  these,  we  could  not  extract  it,  or  recognize  it  when  extracted 
from  the  body.  But,  however  well  we  might  know  the  chemistry 
of  this  substance,  we  could  never,  on  that  account,  infer  its  presence 
in  the  body  or  otherwise,  nor  in  what  quantities  nor  in  what  situa- 
tions it  would  present  itself.  These  facts  must  be  ascertained  for 
themselves,  by  direct  investigation,  as  a  part  of  anatomy  proper. 

So,  again,  the  structure  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  its  ana- 
tomy, is  to  be  first  understood ;  but  its  active  phenomena  or  its 
physiology  must  then  be  ascertained  by  direct  observation  and 
experiment.  The  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  could  not  teach  us  any- 
thing of  their  physiology.  It  is  only  by  experiment  that  we  ascer- 
tain one  of  them  to  be  contractile,  the  other  sensitive. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  life  are  chemical  in  their  character, 
and  it  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  physiologist  know  the  or- 
dinary chemical  properties  of  the  substances  composing  the  animal 
frame.  But  no  amount  of  previous  chemical  knowledge  will 
enable  him  to  foretell  the  reactions  of  any  chemical  substance  in 
the  interior  of  the  body;  because  the  peculiar  conditions,  under 
which  it  is  there  placed,  modify  these  reactions,  as  an  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  or  other  external  circumstance,  might 
modify  them  outside  the  body. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  deduce  the  chemical  phe- 
nomena of  physiology  from  any  previously  established  facts,  since 
these  are  no  safe  guide ;  but  must  study  them  by  themselves,  and 
depend  for  our  knowledge  of  them  upon  direct  observation  alone. 

V.  By  the  term  Vital  phenomena,  we  mean  those  phenomena  which 
are  manifested  in  the  living  body,  and  which  are  characteristic  of 
its  functions. 

Some  of  these  phenomena  are  physical  or  mechanical  in  their 
character;  as,  for  example,  the  play  of  the  articulating  surfaces 
upon  each  other,  the  balancing  of  the  spinal  column  with  its  ap- 
pendages, the  action  of  the  elastic  ligaments.    Nevertheless,  these 
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phenomena,  thongli  strictlj  physical  in  character,  are  often  entirely 
peculiar  and  different  from  those  seen  elsewhere,  because  the  me* 
chanism  of  their  production  is  peculiar  in  its  details.  Thus  the 
human  voice  and  its  modulations  are  produced  in  the  larynx,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  physical  laws  of  sound;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  elastic  and  movable  vocal  chords,  with  the 
columns  of  air  above  and  below,  the  moist  and  flexible  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  contractile  muscles  outside  of  it,  are  of  such  a 
special  character,  that  the  entire  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  sounds 
produced  by  it,  is  peculiar;  and  its  action  cannot  be  properly 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  known  musical  instrument. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  so  com- 
plicated and  remarkable  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended,  even 
by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  organ,  without 
a  direct  examination.  This  is  not  because  there  is  anything  essen- 
tially obscure  or  mysterious  in  their  nature,  for  they  are  purely 
mechanical  in  character;  but  because  their  conditions  are  so  pecu- 
liar, owing  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  muscular  fibres,  their  ar- 
rangement in  interlacing  layers,  their  attachments  and  relations, 
that  their  combined  action  produces  an  effect  altogether  peculiar, 
and  one  which  is  not  similar  to  anything  outside  the  living  body. 

A  very  large  and  important  class  of  the  vital  phenomena  are 
those  of  a  chemical  character.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
living  bodies  that  a  succession  of  chemical  actions,  combinations 
and  decompositions,  is  constantly  going  on  in  their  interior.  It  is 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of  every  animal 
and  every  vegetable,  that  it  should  constantly  absorb  various  sub- 
stances from  without,  which  undergo  difiTerent  chemical  alterations 
in  its  interior,  and  are  finally  discharged  from  it  under  other  forms. 
If  these  changes  be  prevented  from  taking  place,  life  is  immediately 
extinguished.  Thus  animals  constantly  absorb,  on  the  one  hand, 
water,  oxygen,  salts,  albumen,  oil,  sugar,  Ac.,  and  give  up,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  surrounding  media,  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia, 
urea,  and  the  like;  while  between  these  two  extreme  points,  of  ab- 
sorption and  exhalation,  there  take  place  a  multitude  of  different 
transformations  which  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life. 

Some  of  these  chemical  actions  are  the  same  with  those  which 
are  seen  outside  the  body;  but  most  of  them  are  entirely  peculiar, 
and  do  not  take  place,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  place,  anywhere 
else.  This,  again,  is  not  because  there  is  anything  particularly 
mysterious  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature^  but  because  the  con- 
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ditions  necessary  for  their  accomplishment  exist  in  the  body,  and 
do  not  exist  elsewhere.  All  chemical  phenomena  are  liable  to  be 
modified  by  surrounding  conditions.  Many  reactions,  for  example, 
which  will  take  place  at  a  high  temperature,  will  not  take  place  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  vice  versd.  Some  will  take  place  in  the  light, 
but  not  in  the  dark;  others  will  take  place  in  the  dark,  but  not  in 
the  light.  If  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  bo 
allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  it  crystallizes; 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  it  remains  fluid.  Because  a  chemical 
reaction,  therefore,  takes  place  under  one  set  of  conditions,  we  can- 
not be  at  all  sure  that  it  will  also  take  place  under  others,  which 
are  different. 

The  chemical  conditions  of  the  living  body  are  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. In  the  animal  solids  and  fluids  there  are  many  substances 
mingled  together  in  varying  quantities,  which  modify  or  interfere 
with  each  other's  reactions.  New  substances  are  constantly  entering 
by  absorption,  and  old  ones  leaving  by  exhalation ;  while  the  circu- 
lating fluids  are  constantly  passing  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  and  coming  in  contact  with  different  organs  of  different 
texture  and  composition.  All  these  conditions  are  peculiar,  and  so 
modify  the  chemical  actions  taking  place  in  the  body,  that  they  are 
unlike  those  met  with  anywhere  else. 

If  starch  and  iodine  be  mingled  together  in  a  watery  solution, 
they  unite  with  each  other,  and  strike  a  deep  opaque  blue  color ; 
but  if  they  be  mingled  in  the  blood,  no  such  reaction  takes  place, 
because  it  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  certain  organic  substances 
which  interfere  with  it. 

If  dead  animal  matter  be  exposed  to  warmth,  air,  and  moisture, 
it  putrefies;  but  if  introduced  into  the  living  stomach,  even  after 
putrefaction  has  commenced,  this  process  is  arrested,  because  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach  cause  the  animal  substance  to  undergo  a 
peculiar  transformation  (digestion),  after  which  the  bloodvessels 
immediately  remove  it  by  absorption.  There  are  also  certain  sub- 
stances which  make  their  appearance  in  the  living  body,  both  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  which  cannot  be  formed  elsewhere ; 
such  as  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  pneumic  acid,  the  biliary  salts,  mor 
phine,  &c.  These  substances  cannot  be  manufactured  artificially, 
simply  because  the  necessary  conditions  cannot  be  imitated.  They 
require  for  their  production  the  presence  of  a  living  organism. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  the  living  body  are,  therefore,  not 
different  in  their  nature  from  any  other  chemical  phenomena ;  but 
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they  are  different  in  their  conditions  and  in  their  results,  and  are 
consequently  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

Another  set  of  vital  phenomena  are  those  which  are  manifested 
in  the  processes  of  reproduction  and  development  They  are  again 
entirely  distinct  from  any  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  by 
matter  not  endowed  with  life.  An  inorganic  substance,  even  when 
it  has  a  definite  form,  as,  for  example,  a  crystal  of  fluor-spar,  has 
no  particular  relation  to  any  similar  form  which  has  preceded,  or 
any  other  which  is  to  follow  it.  On  the  other  hand,  every  animal 
and  every  vegetable  owes  its  origin  to  preceding  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  same  kind;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  production 
takes  place,  and  the  different  forms  through  which  the  new  body 
successively  passes  in  the  course  of  its  development,  constitute  the 
phenomena  of  reproduction.  These  phenomena  are  mostly  de- 
pendent on  the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth,  which 
take  place  in  a  particular  direction  and  in  a  particular  manner;  but 
their  results,  viz^  the  production  of  a  connected  series  of  different 
forms,  constitute  a  separate  class  of  phenomena,  which  cannot  be 
explained  in  any  manner  by  the  preceding,  and  require,  therefore, 
to  be  studied  by  themselves. 

Another  set  of  vital  phenomena  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
nervous  system.  These,  like  the  processes  of  reproduction  and 
development,  depend  on  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition  and 
growth.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  nutritive  processes  did  not  go  on  in 
a  healthy  manner,  and  keep  the  nervous  system  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, the  peculiar  phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  it  could 
not  take  place.  The  nutritive  processes  are  necessary  conditions 
of  the  nervous  phenomena.  But  there  is  no  other  connection 
between  them ;  and  the  nervous  phenomena  themselves  are  distinct 
&x)m  all  others,  both  in  their  nature  and  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  to  be  studied. 

A  troublesome  confusion  might  arise  if  we  were  to  neglect  the 
distinction  that  really  exists  between  these  different  sets  of  phe- 
nomena, and  confound  them  together  under  the  expectation  of 
thereby  simplifying  our  studies.  Since  this  can  only  be  done  by 
overlooking  real  points  of  difference,  its  effect  will  merely  be  to 
introduce  erroneous  ideas  and  suggest  unfounded  similarities,  and 
will  therefore  inevitably  retard  our  progress  instead  of  advancing  it. 

It  has  been  sometimes  maintained,  for  example,  that  all  the  vital 
phenomena,  those  of  the  nervous  system  included,  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition,  and  that  these  again  are  to  be 
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regarded  as  not  at  all  diflferent  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary 
chemical  changes  taking  place  outside  the  body.  This,  however, 
is  not  only  erroneous  in  theory,  but  conduces  also  to  a  vicious 
mode  of  study.  For  it  draws  away  our  attention  from  the  phe- 
nomena themselves  and  their  real  characteristics,  and  leads  us  to 
deduce  one  set  of  phenomena  from  what  we  know  of  another ;  a 
method  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  unsafe  and  pernicious. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous 
system  are  identical  with  those  of  electricity ;  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  there  exist  between  them  certain  general  resemblances. 
But  when  we  examine  the  phenomena  in  detail,  we  find  that,  beside 
these  general  resemblances,  there  are  many  essential  points  of  dis- 
similarity, which  must  be  suppressed  and  kept  out  of  sight  in  order 
to  sustain  the  idea  of  the  assumed  identity.  This  assumption  is 
consequently  a  forced  and  unnatural  one,  and  the  simplicity  which 
it  was  intended  to  introduce  into  our  physiological  theories  is 
imaginary  and  deceptive,  and  is  attained  only  by  sacrificing  a  part 
of  those  scientific  truths,  which  are  alone  the  real  object  of  our 
study.  We  should  avoid,  therefore,  making  any  such  unfounded 
comparisons ;  for  the  theoretical  simplicity  which  results  from  them 
does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  essential  scientific  details. 

VI.  The  study  of  Physiology  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
distinct  Sections : — 

The  first  of  these  includes  everything  which  relates  to  the  Nutri- 
tion of  the  body  in  its  widest  sense.  It  comprises  the  history  of 
the  proximate  principles,  their  source,  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion, the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  diflferent  kinds  of  food 
and  drink,  the  processes  of  digestion  and  absorption,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  circulating  fluids;  then  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  circulation  and  the  forces  by  which  it  is  accomplished ;  the 
changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  body ; 
all  the  phenomena,  both  physical  and  chemical,  of  respiration;  those 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  and  the  character  and  destination  of  the 
secreted  and  excreted  fluids.  All  these  processes  have  reference  to 
a  common  object,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  internal  structure 
and  healthy  organization  of  the  individual.  With  certain  modifi- 
cations, they  take  place  in  vegetables  as  well  as  in  animals,  and  are 
consequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  vegetative  functions. 

The  Second  Section,  in  the  natural  order  of  study,  is  devoted  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  Nervous  System.    These  phenomena  are 
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not  exhibited  by  vegetables,  but  belong  exclusively  to  animal  or- 
ganizations. They  bring  tbe  animal  body  into  relation  with  the 
external  world,  and  preserve  it  from  external  dangers,  through  the 
means  of  sensation,  movement,  consciousness,  and  volition.  They 
are  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  animal 
functions. 

Lastly  comes  the  study  of  the  entire  process  of  Reproduction. 
Its  phenomena,  again,  with  certain  modifications,  are  met  with  in 
both  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  might,  therefore,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  included  under  the  head  of  vegetative  functions.  But 
their  distinguishing  peculiarity  is,  that  they  have  for  their  object 
the  production  of  new  organisms,  which  take  the  place  of  the  old 
and  remain  after  they  have  disappeared.  TB^e  phenomena  do 
not,  therefore,  relate  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  but  to 
that  of  the  species;  and  any  study  which  concerns  the  species 
comes  properly  after  we  have  finished  everything  relating  to  the 
individual. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PROXIMATE   PRINCIPLES  IN  GENERAL. 

The  study  of  Nutrition  begins  naturally  with  that  of  the  proxt- 
mate  principles^  or  the  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  different  kinds  of  food.  In 
examining  the  body,  the  anatomist  finds  that  it  is  composed,  first, 
of  various  parts,  which  are  easily  recognized  by  the  eye,  and  which 
occupy  distinct  situations.  In  the  case  of  the  human  body,  for 
example,  a  division  is  easily  made  of  the  entire  frame  into  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  trunk,  and  extremities.  Each  of  these  regions,  again, 
is  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  several  distinct  parts,  or 
"organs,"  which  require  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  dissec- 
tion, and  which  are  distinguished  by  their  form,  color,  texture,  and 
consistency.  In  a  single  limb,  for  example,  every  bone  and  every 
muscle  constitutes  a  distinct  organ.  In  the  trunk,  we  have  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  spinal  cord,  Ac.,  each  of 
which  is  also  a  distinct  organ.  When  a  number  of  organs,  differing 
in  size  and  form,  but  similar  in  texture,  are  found  scattered  through* 
out  the  entire  frame,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  they  form  a  connected 
set  or  order  of  parts,  which  is  called  a  "  system."  Thus,  all  the 
muscles  taken  together  constitute  the  muscular  system;  all  the 
bones,  the  osseous  system;  all  the  arteries,  the  arterial  system. 
Several  entirely  different  organs  may  also  be  connected  with  each 
other,  so  that  their  associated  actions  may  tend  to  accomplish  a 
single  object,  and  they  then  form  an  "  apparatus."  Thus  the  heart, 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  together,  form  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus; the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  intestine,  &c.,  the  digestive 
apparatus.    Every  organ,  again,  on   microscopic  examination,  is 
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seen  to  be  made  up  of  minute  bodies,  of  definite  size  and  figure, 
which  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which, 
after  separation  from  each  other,  cannot  be  further  subdivided  with- 
out destroying  their  organization.  They  are,  therefore,  called  "ana- 
tomical elements."  Thus,  in  the  liver,  there  are  hepatic  cells,  capil- 
lary bloodvessels,  the  fibres  of  Glisson's  capsule,  and  the  ultimate 
filaments  of  the  hepatic  nerves.  Lastly,  two  or  more  kinds  of  ana- 
tomical elements,  interwoven  with  each  other  in  a  particular  manner, 
form  a  "tissue."  Adipose  vesicles,  with  capillaries  and  nerve  tubes, 
form  adipose  tissue.  White  fibres  and  elastic  fibres,  with  capillaries 
and  nerve  tubes,  form  areolar  tissue.  Thus  the  solid  parts  of  the 
entire  body  are  made  up  of  anatomical  elements,  tissues,  organs, 
systems,  and  apparatuses.  Every  organized  frame,  and  even  every 
apparatus,  every  organ,  and  every  tissue,  is  made  up  of  different 
parts,  variously  interwoven  and  connected  with  each  other,  and  it 
is  this  character  which  constitutes  its  organization. 

But  besides  the  above  solid  forms,  there  are  also  certain  fluids, 
which  are  constantly  present  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  which, 
from  their  peculiar  constitution,  are  termed  "animal  fluids."  These 
fluids  are  just  as  much  an  essential  part  of  the  body  as  the  solids. 
The  blood  and  the  lymph,  for  example,  the  pericardial  and  synovial 
fluids,  the  saliva,  which  always  exists  more  or  less  abundantly  in 
the  ducts  of  the  parotid  gland,  the  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts  and  the 
gall-bladder:  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  entire  body,  and  are  quite 
as  necessary  to  its  structure  as  the  muscles  or  the  nerves.  Now,  if 
these  fluids  be  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  many 
different  substances,  which  are  mingled  together  in  certain  propor- 
tions ;  these  proportions  being  constantly  maintained  at  or  about 
the  same  standard  by  the  natural  processes  of  nutrition.  Such  a 
fluid  is  termed  an  organized  fluid.  It  is  organized  by  virtue  of  the 
numerous  ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  the 
regular  proportions  in  which  these  ingredients  are  maintained. 
Thus,  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  we  have  albumen,  fibrin,  water, 
chlorides,  carbonates,  phosphates,  Ac.  In  the  urine,  we  find  water, 
urea,  urate  of  soda,  creatine,  creatinine,  coloring  matter,  salts,  &c. 
These  substances,  which  are  mingled  together  so  as  to  make  up,  in 
each  instance,  by  their  intimate  union,  a  homogeneous  liquid,  are 
called  the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  fluid. 

In  the  solids,  however,  even  in  those  parts  which  are  apparently 
homogeneous,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of  different  ingredients. 
In  the  hard  substance  of  bone,  for  example,  there  is,  first,  water. 
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which  may  be  expelled  by  evaporation ;  second,  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  may  be  extracted  by  the  proper  solvents ; 
third,  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  with  which  these  calcareous  salts 
are  in  union ;  and  fourth,  various  other  saline  substances,  in  special 
proportions.  In  the  muscular  tissue,  there  is  chloride  of  potassium, 
lactic  acid,  water,  salts,  albumen,  and  an  animal  matter  termed  mus- 
culine.  The  difference  in  consistency  between  the  solids  does  not, 
therefore,  indicate  any  radical  difference  iu  their  constitution.  Both 
solids  and  fluids  are  equally  made  up  of  proximate  principles,  min- 
gled together  in  various  proportions. 

It  is  important  to  understand,  however,  exactly  what  are  proxi- 
mate principles,  and  what  are  not  such ;  for  since  these  principles 
are  extracted  from  the  animal  solids  and  fluids,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  help  of  certain  chemical  manipulations,  such  as 
evaporation,  solution,  crystallization,  and  the  like,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  every  substance  which  could  be  extracted  from  an  organ- 
ized solid  or  fluid,  by  chemical  means,  should  be  considered  as  a 
proximate  principle.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  proximate 
principle  is  properly  defined  to  be  any  substance^  wlieiher  simple  or 
compound,  chemically  speaking,  which  exists,  under  its  otvnform,  in  the 
animal  solid  or  fluid,  and  which  can  be  extracted  by  means  which  do 
not  alter  or  destroy  its  chemical  properties.  Phosphate  of  lime,  for 
example,  is  a  proximate  principle  of  bone,  but  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  so,  since  it  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  bony  tissue,  but  is  pro- 
duced only  by  the  decomposition  of  the  calcareous  salt ;  still  less 
phosphorus,  which  is  obtained  only  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

Proximate  principles  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  exist  in  all  solids  or 
fluids  of  mixed  composition,  and  may  be  extracted  from  them  by 
the  same  means  as  in  the  case  of  the  animal  tissues  or  secretions. 
Thus,  in  a  watery  solution  of  sugar,  we  have  two  proximate  princi- 
ples, viz :  first,  the  water,  and  second,  the  sugar.  The  water  may 
be  separated  by  evaporation  and  condensation,  after  which  the 
sugar  remains  behind,  in  a  crystalline  form.  These  two  substances 
have,  therefore,  been  simply  separated  from  each  other  by  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation.  They  have  not  been  decomposed,  nor  their 
chemical  properties  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  of  the  water  were  not  proximate  principles  of  the  original 
solution,  and  did  not  exist  in  it  under  their  own  forms,  but  only  in 
a  state  of  combination;  forming,  in  this  condition,  a  fluid  substance 
(water),  endowed  with  sensible  properties  entirely  different  from 
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theirs.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain,  accordingly,  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  a  saccharine  solution,  it  will  afford  us  but  little  satisfaction  to 
extract  its  ultimate  chemical  elements;  for  its  nature  and  properties 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  presence  in  it  of  the  ultimate  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  as  on  the  particular  forms  of  com- 
bination, viz.,  water  and  sugar,  under  which  they  are  present. 

It  is  very  essential,  therefore,  that  in  extracting  the  proximate 
principles  from  the  animal  body,  only  such  means  should  be  adopted 
as  will  isolate  the  substances  already  existing  in  the  tissues  and 
fluids,  without  decomposing  them,  or  altering  their  nature.  A 
neglect  of  this  rule  has  been  productive  of  much  injury  in  the  pur- 
suit of  organic  chemistry ;  for  chemists,  in  subjecting  the  animal 
tissues  to  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  of  prolonged  boiling,  or 
of  too  intense  heat,  have  often  obtained,  at  the  end  of  the  analysis, 
many  substances  which  were  erroneously  described  as  proximate 
principles,  while  they  were  only  the  remains  of  an  altered  and  dis- 
organized material.  Thus,  the  fibrous  tissues,  if  boiled  steadily  for 
thirty-six  hours,  dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  the  boiling  water ;  and  on  cooling  the  whole  solution  solidifies 
into  a  homogeneous,  jelly-like  substance,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  gelatine.  But  this  gelatine  does  not  really  exist  in  the  body 
as  a  proximate  principle,  since  the  fibrous  tissue  which  produces  it 
is  not  at  first  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water,  and  its  ingredients 
become  altered  and  converted  into  a  gelatinous  matter  only  by  pro- 
longed ebullition.  So,  again,  an  animal  substance  containing  ace- 
tates or  lactates  of  soda  or  lime  will,  upon  incineration  in  the  open 
air,  yield  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  the  organic  acid  having  been 
destroyed,  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid;  or  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus, in  the  animal  tissue,  may  be  converted  by  the  same  means  into 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  which,  decomposing  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  become  sulphates  and  phosphates.  In  either  case,  the 
analysis  of  the  tissues,  so  conducted,  will  be  a  deceptive  one,  and 
useless  for  all  anatomical  and  physiological  purposes,  because  its 
real  ingredients  have  been  decomposed,  and  replaced  by  others,  in 
the  process  of  manipulation. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  different  chemists,  operating  upon  the  same 
animal  solid  or  fluid,  by  following  different  plans  of  analysis,  have 
obtained  different  results;  enumerating  as  ingredients  of  the  body 
many  artificially  formed  substances,  which  are  not,  in  reality, 
proximate  principles,  thereby  introducing  much  confusion  into  phy- 
siological chemistry. 
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It  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  in  the  examination  of  an  ani- 
mal tissue  or  fluid,  that  the  object  of  the  operation  is  simply  the 
separation  ofiU  ingredients  from  ea^h  other ^  and  not  their  decomposi- 
tion or  ultimate  analysis.  Only  the  simplest  forms  of  chemical 
manipulation  should,  therefore,  be  employed.  The  substance  to  be 
examined  should  first  be  subjected  to  evaporation,  in  order  to 
extract  and  estimate  its  water.  This  evaporation  must  be  conducted 
at  a  heat  not  above  212°  F.,  since  a  higher  temperature  would  de- 
stroy or  alter  some  of  the  animal  ingredients.  Then,  from  the  dried 
residue,  chloride  of  sodium,  alkaline  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phos- 
phates may  be  extracted  with  water.  Coloring  matters  may  be 
separated  by  alcohol.  Oils  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  &;c.  ^. 
When  a  chemical  decomposition  is  unavoidable,  it  must  be  kept  in 
sight  and  afterward  corrected.  Thus  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  of 
the  bile  is  separated  from  certain  other  ingredients  by  precipitating 
it  with  acetate  of  lead,  forming  glyko-cholate  of  lead ;  but  this  is 
afterward  decomposed,  in  its  turn,  by  carbonate  of  soda,  reproduc- 
ing the  original  glyko-cholate  of  soda.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  a  proximate  principle  in  an  entirely  unaltered  form. 
Thus  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  can  be  separated  only  by  allowing  it 
to  coagulate ;  and  once  coagulated,  it  is  permanently  altered,  and 
can  no  longer  present  all  its  original  characters  of  fluidity,  &;c.,  as 
it  existed  beforehand  in  the  blood.  In  such  instances  as  this,  we 
can  only  make  allowance  for  an  unavoidable  di£Giculty,  and  be  care- 
ful that  the  substance  suffers  no  further  alteration.  By  bearing  in 
mind  the  above  considerations,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  all  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples existing  in  the  substance  under  examination. 

The  manner  in  which  the  proximate  principles  are  associated 
together,  so  as  to  form  the  animal  tissues,  is  deserving  of  notice. 
In  every  animal  solid  and  fluid,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
proximate  principles,  which  are  present  in  certain  proportions,  and 
which  are  so  united  with  each  other  that  the  mixture  presents  a 
homogeneous  appearance.  But  this  union  is  of  a  complicated  cha- 
racter; and  the  presence  of  each  ingredient  depends,  to  a  certain 
extent,  upon  that  of  the  others.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  alkaline 
carbonates  and  phosphates,  are  in  solution  directly  in  the  water. 
Some,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  held  in  solution  by  the 
presence  of  other  soluble  substances.  Thus,  phosphate  of  lime  is 
held  in  solution  in  the  urine  by  the  bi-phosphate  of  soda.  In 
the  blood,  it  is  dissolved  by  the  albumen,  which  is  itself  fluid  by 
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union  with  the  water.  The  same  substance  may  be  fluid  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  solid  in  another  part  Thus  in  the  blood 
and  secretions  the  water  is  fluid,  and  holds  in  solution  other  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  mineral,  while  in  the  bones  and  cartilages 
it  is  solid — not  crystallized,  as  in  the  case  of  ice  or  of  saline  sub- 
stances which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  but  amorphous  and 
soKd,  by  the  fact  of  its  intimate  union  with  the  animal  and  saline 
ingredients,  which  are  abundant  in  quantity,  and  which  are  them- 
selves present  in  the  solid  form.  Again,  the  phosphate  of  lime  in 
the  blood  is  fluid  by  solution  in  the  albumen;  but  in  the  bones  it 
forms  a  solid  substance  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  osseous 
tissue;  and  yet  the  union  of  the  two  is  as  intimate  and  homo- 
geneous in  the  bones  as  in  the  blood.  A  proximate  principle, 
therefore,  never  exists  alone  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  always 
intimately  associated  with  a  number  of  others  by  a  kind  of  homo- 
geneous mixture  or  solution. 

Every  animal  tissue  and  fluid  contains  a  number  of  proximate 
principles  which  are  present,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in 
certain  characteristic  proportions.  Thus,  water  is  present  in  very 
large  quantity  in  the  perspiration  and  the  saliva,  but  in  very  small 
quantity  in  the  bones  and  teeth.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  compara- 
tively abundant  in  the  blood  and  deficient  in  the  muscles.  On  the 
other  hand,  chloride  of  potassium  is  more  abundant  in  the  muscles, 
less  so  in  the  blood.  But  these  proportions,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, are  nowhere  absolute  or  invariable.  There  is  a  great  diflfer- 
ence  in  this  respect  between  the  chemical  composition  of  an  inor- 
ganic substance  and  the  anatomical  constitution  of  an  animal  fluid. 
The  former  is  always  constant  and  definite;  the  latter  is  always 
subject  to  certain  variations.  Thus,  water  is  always  composed  of 
exactly  the  same  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and 
if  these  proportions  be  altered  in  the  least,  it  thereby  ceases  to  be 
water,  and  is  converted  into  some  other  substance.  But  in  the 
urine,  the  proportions  of  water,  urea,  urate  of  soda,  phosphates,  &c., 
vary  within  certain  limits  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the 
same  individual,  from  one  hour  to  another.  This  variation,  which 
is  almost  constantly  taking  place,  within  the  limits  of  health,  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  animal  solids  and  fluids;  for  they  are  com- 
posed of  diflFerent  ingredients  which  are  supplied  by  absorption  or 
formed  in  the  interior,  and  which  are  constantly  given  up  again, 
under  the  same  or  different  forms,  to  the  surrounding  media  by  the 
unceasing  activity  of  the  vital  processes.    Every  variation,  then,  in 
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the  general  condition  of  the  body,  as  a  whole,  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  variation,  more  or  less  pronounced,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  its  different  parts.  This  constitotion  is  consequently  of 
a  very  different  character  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  an 
oxide  or  a  salt.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  meet  with  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  an  animal  fluid,  in  which  the  relative  quantity  of 
its  different  ingredients  is  represented  in  numbers,  we  must  under- 
stand that  such  an  analysis  is  always  approximative,  and  not  abso- 
lute. 

The  proximate  principles  are  naturally  divided  into  three  differ- 
ent classes. 

The  first  of  these  classes  comprises  all  the  proximate  principles 
which  are  purely  inobganic  in  their  nature.  These  principles  are 
derived  mostly  from  the  exterior.  They  are  found  everywhere,  in 
unorganized  as  well  as  in  organized  bodies;  and  they  present  them- 
selves under  the  same  forms  and  with  the  same  properties  in  the 
interior  of  the  animal  frame  as  elsewhere.  They  are  crystallizable, 
and  have  a  definite  chemical  composition.  They  comprise  such 
sabstances  as  water,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  &C. 

The  second  class  of  proximate  principles  is  known  as  cbystal- 
LIZABLE  SUBSTANCES  OF  OBGANic  OBIGIN.  This  is  the  name  given 
to  them  by  Robin  and  Verdeil,*  whose  classification  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  is  the  best  which  has  yet  been  offered.  They  are 
crystallizable,  as  their  name  indicates,  and  have  a  definite  chemical 
composition.  They  are  said  to  be  of  "organic  origin,"  because  they 
first  make  their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  organized  bodies,  and 
are  not  found  in  external  nature  as  the  ingredients  of  inorganic 
sabstances.    Such  are  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  oil,  and  starch. 

The  third  class  comprises  a  very  extensive  and  important  order 
of  proximate  principles,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  Obganic 
Substances  proper.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  "albuminoid" 
substances  or  "protein  compounds."  The  name  organic  substances 
is  given  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  striking  difference  which 
exists  between  them  and  all  the  other  ingredients  of  the  body.  The 
sabstances  of  the  second  class  differ  flrom  those  of  the  first  by  their 

*  Chimle  Anatomiqne  et  Phjaiologiqne.    Paris,  1853. 
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exclusively  organic  origin,  but  they  resemble  the  latter  in  their  crys- 
tallizability  and  their  definite  chemical  composition;  in  consequence 
of  which  their  chemical  investigation  may  be  pursued  in  nearly 
the  same  manner,  and  their  chemical  changes  expressed  in  nearly 
the  same  terms.  But  the  proximate  principles  of  the  third  class 
are  in  every  respect  peculiar.  They  have  an  exclusively  organic 
origin ;  not  being  found  except  as  ingredients  of  living  or  recently 
dead  animals  or  vegetables.  They  have  not  a  definite  chemical 
composition,  and  are  consequently  not  crystallizable;  and  the  forms 
which  they  present,  and  the  chemical  changes  which  they  undergo 
in  the  body,  are  such  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  ordinary  chemical 
phraseology.  This  class  includes  such  substances  as  albumen, 
fibrin,  casein,  &c. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  first  class,  or  those  of  an  inor- 
ganic  nature,  are  very  numerous.  Their  most  prominent  characters 
have  already  been  stated.  They  are  all  crystallizable,  and  have  a 
definite  chemical  composition.  They  are  met  with  extensively  in 
the  inorganic  world,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
They  occur  abundantly  in  the  diflferent  kinds  of  food  and  drink ; 
and  are  necessary  ingredients  of  the  food,  since  they  are  necessary 
ingredients  of  the  animal  frame.  Some  of  them  are  found  universally 
in  all  parts  of  the  body,  others  are  met  with  only  in  particular 
regions;  but  there  are  hardly  any  which  are  not  present  at  the 
same  time  in  more  than  one  animal  solid  or  fluid.  The  following 
are  the  most  prominent  of  them,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
spective importance. 

1.  Water. — Water  is  universally  present  in  all  the  tissues  and 
fluids  of  the  body.  It  is  abundant  in  the  blood  and  secretions, 
where  its  presence  is  indispensable  in  order  to  give  them  the  fluid- 
ity which  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  functions ;  for 
it  is  by  the  blood  and  secretions  that  new  substances  are  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  and  old  ingredients  discharged.  And  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  both  of  the  introduction  and  discharge  of 
substances  naturally  solid,  that  they  assume,  for  the  time  being,  a 
fluid  form ;  water  is  therefore  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  fluids, 
for  it  holds  their  solid  materials  in  solution,  and  enables  them  to 
pass  and  repass  through  the  animal  frame. 

But  water  is  an  ingredient  also  of  the  solids.  For  if  we  take  a 
muscle  or  a  cartilage,  and  expose  it  to  a  gentle  heat  in  dry  air,  it 
loses  water  by  evaporation,  diminishes  in  size  and  weight,  and  be- 
comes dense  and  stiff.  Even  the  bones  and  teeth  lose  water  by 
evaporation  in  this  way,  though  in  smaller  quantity.  In  ajl  these 
solid  and  semisolid  tissues,  the  water  which  they  contain  is  useful 
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by  giving  them  the  special  consistency  which  is  characteristic  of 
them,  and  which  would  be  lost  without  it.  Thus  a  tendon,  in  its 
natural  condition,  is  white,  glistening,  and  opaque ;  and  though  very 
strong,  perfectly  flexible.  If  its  water  be  expelled  by  evaporation 
it  becomes  yellowish  in  color,  shrivelled,  semi-transparent,  inflexi- 
ble, and  totally  unfit  for  performing  its  mechanical  functions  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  skin,  muscles,  cartilages,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list,  compiled  by  Eobin  and  Verdeil  from 
various  observers,  showing  the  proportion  of  water  per  thousand 
parts,  in  different  solids  and  fluids: — 

QUAHTITT  OF  WATBK  IV  1,000  PABT8  TS 


Epidennis 

.      37 

Bile. 

.    880 

Teeth 

.     100 

Milk         .        .        . 

.    887 

Bones 

.    130 

Pancreatic  juice 

.    900 

Cartilage 

.    550 

Urine 

.    936 

liuBclefl    . 

.    750 

Lymph     . 

.    960 

Ligaments 

.    768 

Gastric  jnioe     . 

.    975 

Brain 

.    789 

Persi^ration 

.    986 

Blood 

.        .    795 

SaUva       . 

.    996 

Synovial  fluid  . 

.    805 

According  to  the  best  calculations,  water  constitutes,  in  the 
human  subject,  between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  body. 

The  water  which  thus  forms  a  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  derived 
from  without.  It  is  taken  in  the  different  kinds  of  drink,  and  also 
forms  an  abundant  ingredient  in  the  various  articles  of  food.  For 
no  articles  of  food  are  taken  in  an  absolutely  dry  state,  but  all 
contain  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  water,  which  may  readily 
be  expelled  by  evaporation.  The  quantity  of  water,  therefore, 
which  is  daily  taken  into  the  system,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  any 
case  by  simply  measuring  the  quantity  of  drink,  but  its  proportion 
in  the  solid  food,  taken  at  the  same  time,  must  also  be  determined 
by  experiment,  and  this  ascertained  quantity  added  to  that  which 
is  taken  in  with  the  fluids.  The  entire  quantity  of  water  so  intro- 
duced during  twenty-four  hours  varies  according  to  the  researches 
of  M.  BarraP  from  8|  to  4J  pounds. 

After  forming  a  part  of  the  animal  solids  and  fluids,  and  taking 
part  in  the  various  physical  and  chemical  processes  of  the  body,  the 
water  is  again  discharged ;  for  its  presence  in  the  body,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  proximate  principles,  is  not  permanent,  but  only 


I  In  Robin  and  Verdeil,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
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temporary.  After  being  taken  in  with  the  food  and  drink,  it  is 
associated  with  other  principles  in  the  fluids  and  solids,  passing 
from  the  intestine  to  the  blood  and  from  the  blood  to  the  tissues 
and  secretions.  It  afterwards  makes  its  exit  from  the  body,  from 
which  it  is  discharged  by  four  different  passages,  viz.,  in  a  liquid 
form  with  the  urine  and  the  feces,  and  in  a  gaseous  form  with  the 
breath  and  the  perspiration.  Of  all  the  water  which  is  expelled  in 
this  way,  about  48  per  cent,  is  discharged  with  the  urine  and  feces,^ 
and  about  62  per  cent,  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  an  average,  calculated  from  the  observations  of  different 
authors  upon  different  individuals.  The  absolute  and  relative 
amount  of  water  discharged,  both  in  a  liquid  and  gaseous  form, 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  There  is  particularly  a  com- 
pensating action  in  this  respect  between  the  kidneys  and  the  skin, 
so  that  when  the  cutaneous  perspiration  is  very  abundant  the  urine 
is  less  so,  and  vice  versd.  The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  varies  also  with  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
with  the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  water 
is  not  discharged  at  any  time  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  is  mingled  in 
the  urine  and  feces  with  saline  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution, 
and  in  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations  with  animal  vapors 
and  odoriferous  substances  of  various  kinds.  In  the  perspiration  it 
is  also  mingled  with  saline  substances,  which  it  leaves  behind  on 
evaporation. 

2.  Chloride  of  Sodium. — This  substance  is  found,  like  water, 
throughout  the  different  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  perhaps  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Its  presence  is  important  in  the  body,  as 
regulating  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  in  different 
parts  of  the  frame.  For  we  know  that  a  solution  of  common  salt 
passes  through  animal  membranes  much  less  readily  than  pure 
water;  and  tissues  which  have  been  desiccated  will  absorb  pure 
water  more  abundantly  than  a  saline  solution.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  its  varying  quantity  in  the  animal  fluids,  is  the  only  condition 
which  regulates  their  transudation  through  the  animal  membranes. 
The  manner  in  which  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  take  place  in  the 
animal  frame  depends  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  all  the  ingre- 

>  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  143  and  146. 
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dients  of  the  fluids,  as  well  as  on  the  constitution  of  the  solids  them- 
selves; and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  as  one  ingredient  among  many, 
influences  these  phenomena  to  a  great  extent,  though  it  does  not 
regulate  them  exclusively. 

It  exerts  also  an  important  influence  on  the  solution  of  various 
other  ingredients,  with  which  it  is  associated.  Thus,  in  the  blood 
it  increases  the  solubility  of  the  albumen,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
earthy  phosphates.  The  blood-globules,  again,  which  become  dis- 
integrated and  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  pure  albumen,  are  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  integrity  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

It  exists  in  the  following  proportions  in  several  of  the  solids  and 
fluids :' — 

QdANTITT  op  ChLOBIDB  op  SoDIUH  IK  1,000  PARTS  IK  THB 


Mosoles 

2 

Bile 

3.5 

Bones 

2.5 

Blood      . 

4.5 

Milk 

1 

Mucus     . 

6 

Saliva 

1.5 

Aqueous  humor 

.      11 

Urine 

3 

Vitreous  humor 

.      14 

In  the  blood  it  is  rather  more  abundant  than  all  the  other  saline 
ingredients  taken  together. 

Since  chloride  of  sodium  is  so  universally  present  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  it  is  an  important  ingredient  also  of  the  food.  It  occurs, 
of  course,  in  all  animal  food,  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  naturally 
exists  in  the  corresponding  tissues;  and  in  vegetable  food  also, 
though  in  smaller  amount.  Its  proportion  in  muscular  flesh, 
however,  is  much  less  than  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  supplied  in  suflicient  quantity  as  an  ingredient  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  is  taken  also  by  itself  as  a  condi- 
ment. There  is  no  other  substance  so  universally  used  by  all  races 
and  conditions  of  men,  as  an  addition  to  the  food,  as  chloride  of 
sodium.  This  custom  does  not  simply  depend  on  a  fancy  for  grati- 
fying the  palate,  but  is  based  upon  an  instinctive  desire  for  a  sub- 
stance which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids.  Even  the  herbivorous  animals  are  greedy  of  it,  and  if 
freely  supplied  with  it,  are  kept  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
when  deprived  of  its  use. 

The  importance  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  this  respect  has  been 
well  demonstrated  by  Boussingault,  in  his  experiments  on  the 
fattening  of  animals.     These  observations  were  made  upon  six 

'  Robin  and  Verdeil. 
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bullocks,  selected,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  age  and  vigor, 
and  subjected  to  comparative  experiment.  They  were  all  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food;  but  three  of  them  (lot  No. 
1)  received  also  a  little  over  500  grains  of  salt  each  per  day.  The 
remaining  three  (lot  No.  2)  received  no  salt,  but  in  other  respects 
were  treated  like  the  first.  The  result  of  these  experiments  is  given 
by  Boussingault  as  follows: — ' 

"Though  salt  administered  with  the  food  has  but  little  effect  in 
increasing  the  size  of  the  animal,  it  appears  to  exert  a  favorable 
influence  upon  his  qualities  and  general  aspect.  Until  the  end  of 
March  (the  experiment  began  in  October)  the  two  lots  experimented 
on  did  not  present  any  marked  difference  in  their  appearance ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  following  April,  this  difference  became  quite 
manifest,  even  to  an  unpractised  eye.  The  lot  No.  2  had  then  been 
without  salt  for  six  months.  In  the  animals  of  both  lots  the  skin 
had  a  fine  and  substantial  texture,  easily  stretched  and  separated 
from  the  ribs;  but  the  hair,  which  was  tarnished  and  disordered  in 
the  bullocks  of  the  second  lot,  was  smooth  and  glistening  in  those 
of  the  first.  As  the  experiment  went  on,  these  characters  became 
more  marked;  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  animals  of  lot 
No.  2,  after  going  without  salt  for  an  entire  year,  presented  a  rough 
and  tangled  hide,  with  patches  here  and  there  where  the  skin  was 
entirely  uncovered.  The  bullocks  of  lot  No.  1  retained,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ordinary  aspect  of  stall-fed  animals.  Their  vivacity 
and  their  frequent  attempts  at  mounting  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  dull  and  unexcitable  aspect  presented  by  the  others.  No  doubt, 
the  first  lot  would  have  commanded  a  higher  price  in  the  market 
than  the  second." 

Chloride  of  sodium  acts  also  in  a  favorable  manner  by  exciting 
the  digestive  fluids,  and  assisting  in  this  way  the  solution  of  the 
food.  For  food  which  is  tasteless,  however  nutritious  it  may  be  in 
other  respects,  is  taken  with  reluctance  and  digested  with  difficulty; 
while  the  attractive  flavor  which  is  developed  by  cooking  and  by 
the  addition  of  salt  and  other  condiments  in  proper  proportion 
excites  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and  facilitates 
consequently  the  whole  process  of  digestion.  The  chloride  of 
sodium  is  then  taken  up  by  absorption  from  the  intestine,  and  is 
deposited  in  various  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  discharged  with  the  urine,  mucus,  cutaneous  perspiration, 

1  Chimie  Agrioole,  p.  271.    Paris,  1864. 
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&o^  in  solution  in  the  water  of  these  fluids.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates of  M.  Barral,'  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  dis- 
appears in  the  body;  since  he  finds  by  accurate  comparison  that  all 
the  salt  introduced  with  the  food  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  excreted 
fluids,  but  that  about  one-fifth  of  it  remains  unaccounted  for.  This 
portion  is  supposed  to  undergo  a  double  decomposition  in  the  blood 
with  phosphate  of  potass,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
however,  escapes  under  its  own  form  with  the  secretions. 

3.  Chloride  of  Potassium. — This  substance  is  found  in  the 
muscles,  the  blood,  the  milk,  the  urine,  and  various  other  fluids 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  not  so  universally  present  as  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  not  so  important  as  a  proximate  principle. 
In  some  parts  of  the  body  it  is  more  abundant  than  the  latter 
salt,  in  others  less  so.  Thus,  in  the  blood  there  is  more  chloride 
of  sodium  than  chloride  of  potassium,  but  in  the  muscles  there  is 
more  chloride  of  potassium  than  chloride  of  sodium.  This  sub- 
stance is  always  in  a  fluid  form,  by  its  ready  solubility  in  water, 
and  is  easily  separated  by  lixiviation.  It  is  introduced  mostly  with 
the  food,  but  is  probably  formed  partly  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
from  chloride  of  sodium  by  double  decomposition,  as  already  men- 
tioned.   It  is  discharged  with  the  mucus,  the  saliva,  and  the  urine. 

4.  Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  body  next  to  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  met  with  universally,  in  every  tissue  and  every  fluid.  Its 
quantity,  however,  varies  very  much  in  different  parts,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  list: — 

QUAMTITT  OP  PhOSPHATB  OF  LiHB  IN  1,000  PABTB  Itf  THB 

Enamel  of  the  teeth .        .  885  Muscles     .        .        .        .2.5 

Dentine   ^        ...  643  Blood         ....    0.3 

Bones        ....  550  Oastric  jnioe      .        .        .0.4 

Cartilages         ...  40 

It  occurs  also  under  different  physical  conditions.  In  the  bones, 
teeth,  and  cartilages  it  is  solid,  and  gives  to  these  tissues  the  resist- 
ance and  solidity  which  are  characteristic  of  them.  The  calcareous 
salt  is  not,  however,  in  these  instances,  simply  deposited  mechani- 
cally in  the  substance  of  the  bone  or  cartilage  as  a  granular  powder, 
but  is  intimately  united  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  tissues,  like 

■  In  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  oit.,  yol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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Fig.  1. 


a  ooloring  matter  in  colored  glass,  so  as  to  present  a  more  or  less 
homogeneous  appearance.  It  can,  however,  be  readily  dissolved 
out  by  maceration  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  leaving  behind  the 
animal  substance,  which  still  retains  the  original  form  of  the  bone 
or  cartilage.  It  is  not,  therefore,  united  with  the  animal  matter  so 
as  to  lose  its  identity  and  form  a  new  chemical  substance,  as  where 
an  acid  combines  with  an  alkali  to  form  a  salt,  but  in  the  same 
manner  as  salt  unites  with  water  in  a  saline  solution,  both  sub* 
stances  retaining  their  original  character  and  composition,  but  so 
intimately  associated  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  mechanical 
means. 

In  the  blood,  phosphate  of  lime  is  in  a  liquid  form,  notwithstand- 
ing its  insolubility  in  water  and  in  alkaline  fluids,  being  held  in 
solution  by  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  the 
urine,  it  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  bi-phosphate  of  soda. 

In  all  the  solid  tissues  it  is  useful  by  giving  to  them  their  proper 
consistence  and  solidity.  For  example,  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
the  hardest  tissue  of  the  body,  it  predominates  very  much  over 
the  animal  matter,  and  is  present  in  greater  abun- 
dance there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  frame. 
In  the  dentine,  a  softer  tissue,  it  is  in  somewhat 
smaller  quantity,  and  in  the  bones  smaller  still ; 
though  in  the  bones  it  continues  to  form  more 
than  one-half  the  entire  mass  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance. The  importance  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
communicating  to  bones  their  natural  stiffness  and 
consistency  may  be  readily  shown  by  the  altera- 
tion which  they  suffer  from  its  removal.  If  a  long 
bone  be  macerated  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the 
earthy  salt,  as  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  dis- 
solved out,  when  the  bone  loses  its  rigidity,  and 
may  be  bent  or  twisted  in  any  direction  without 
breaking.  (Fig.  1.) 

Whenever  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  during  life 
is  interfered  with  from  any  pathological  cause,  so 
that  its  phosphate  of  lime  becomes  deficient  in 
amount,  a  softening  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  the 
consequence,  by  which  the  bones  yield  to  external 
pressure,  and  become  more  or  less  distorted.  (Osteo- 
malakia.) 

After  forming,  for  a  time,  a  part  of  the  tissues  and  fluids,  the 


Fibula  tied  nr  a 
KVOT,  alter  maoeni- 
tion  in  a  dilate  acid. 
(From  a  ■peclmen  io 
the  ninseum  of  the 
College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeona.) 
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phosphate  of  lime  is  discharged  from  the  body  by  the  urine,  the 
perspiration,  mucus,  ka.  Much  the  larger  portion  is  discharged  by 
the  urine.  A  small  quantity  also  occurs  in  the  feces,  but  that  is  pro- 
bably only  the  superfluous  residue  of  what  is  taken  in  with  the  food. 

5.  Carbonate  of  Lime. — Carbonate  of  lime  is  to  be  found  in 
the  bones,  and  sometimes  in  the  urine.  The  concretions  of  the 
internal  ear  are  almost  entirely  formed  of  it.  It  very  probably 
occurs  also  in  the  blood,  teeth,  cartilages,  and  sebaceous  matter; 
but  its  presence  here  is  not  quite  certain,  since  it  may  have  been 
produced  from  the  lactate,  or  other  organic  combination,  by  the 
process  of  incineration.  In  the  bones,  it  is  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tity than  the  phosphate.  Its  solubility  in  the  blood  and  the  urine 
is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  and  also  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  both  of  which  substances  exert  a  soluble 
action  on  carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  Carbonate  or  Soda. — This  substance  exists  in  the  bones, 
blood,  saliva,  lymph,  and  urine.  As  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
it  naturally  assumes  the  liquid  form  in  the  animal  fluids.  It  is 
important  principally  as  giving  to  the  blood  its  alkalescent  reaction, 
by  which  the  solution  of  the  albumen  is  facilitated,  and  various 
other  chemico-physiological  processes  in  the  blood  accomplished. 
The  alkalescence  of  the  blood  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to  life ;  for  it  is 
found  that,  in  the  living  animal,  if  a  mineral  acid  be  gradually 
injected  into  the  blood,  so  dilute  as  not  to  coagulate  the  albumen, 
death  takes  place  before  its  alkaline  reaction  has  been  completely 
neutralized.* 

The  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  blood  is  partly  introduced  as  such 
with  the  food ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  formed  within  the  body 
by  the  decomposition  of  other  salts,  introduced  with  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables.  These  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  apples, 
cherries,  grapes,  potatoes,  &c.,  contain  malates,  tartrates,  and 
citrates  of  soda  and  potass.  Now,  it  has  been  often  noticed  that, 
after  the  use  of  acescent  fruits  and  vegetables  containing  the  above 
salts,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  in  reaction  from  the  presence  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates.  Lehmann*  found,  by  experiments  upon  his 
own  person,  that,  within  thirteen  minutes  after  taking  half  an  ounce 

I  a.  Bernard.    Lectures  on  the  Blood ;  reported  hy  W.  F.  Atlee,  M.  D.     Phila- 
delphia, 1854,  p.  31. 
•  PhjrBiologioal  Chemistry.     Philadelphia  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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of  lactate  of  soda,  the  urine  had  an  alkaline  reaction.  He  also  ob- 
served that,  if  a  solution  of  lactate  of  soda  were  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  the  urine  became  alkaline  at  the  end  of  five, 
or,  at  the  latest,  of  twelve  minutes.  The  conversion  of  these  salts 
into  carbonates  takes  place,  therefore,  not  in  the  intestine  but  in  the 
blood.  The  same  observer'  found  that,  in  many  persons  living  on 
a  mixed  diet,  the  urine  became  alkaline  in  two  or  three  hours  after 
swallowing  ten  grains  of  acetate  of  soda.  These  salts,  therefore, 
on  being  introduced  into  the  animal  body,  are  decomposed.  Their 
organic  acid  is  destroyed  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid ;  and  they 
are  then  discharged  under  the  form  of  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potass. 

7.  Cabbonate  of  Potass. — This  substance  occurs  in  very  nearly 
the  same  situations  as  the  last.  In  the  blood,  however,  it  is  in 
smaller  quantity.  It  is  mostly  produced,  as  above  stated,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  malate,  tartrate,  and  citrate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Its  function  is  also  the  same  as 
that  of  the  soda  salt,  and  it  is  discharged  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  body. 

8.  Phosphates  of  Magnesia,  Soda,  and  Potass. — All  these 
substances  exist  universally  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
but  in  very  small  quantity.  The  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 
are  easily  dissolved  in  the  fluids,  owing  to  their  ready  solubility  in 
water.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  held  in  solution  in  the  blood 
by  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  phosphates ;  in  the  urine,  by  the  acid 
phosphate  of  soda. 

A  peculiar  relation  exists  between  the  alkaline  phosphates  and 
carbonates  in  different  classes  of  animals.  For  while  the  fluids  of 
carnivorous  animals  contain  a  preponderance  of  phosphates,  those 
of  the  herbivora  contain  a  preponderance  of  the  carbonates:  a 
peculiarity  readily  understood  when  we  recollect  that  muscular 
flesh  and  the  animal  tissues  generally  are  comparatively  abundant 
in  phosphates ;  while  vegetable  substances  abound  in  salts  of  the 
organic  acids,  which  give  rise,  as  already  described,  by  decomposi- 
tion in  the  blood,  to  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  proximate  principles  included  in  the  above  list  resemble 

>  Phjsiologioal  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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each  other  not  only  in  their  inorganic  origin,  their  crystallizability, 
and  their  definite  chemical  composition,  but  also  in  the  part  which 
they  take  in  the  constitution  of  the  animal  frame.  They  are 
distinguished  in  this  respect,  first,  by  being  derived  entirely  from 
without.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  partly  originate  in 
the  body  from  the  decomposition  of  malates,  tartrates,  &c.  These, 
however,  are  only  exceptions ;  and  in  general,  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples belonging  to  the  first  class  are  introduced  with  the  food, 
and  taken  up  by  the  animal  tissues  in  precisely  the  same  form 
under  which  they  occur  in  external  nature.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  bones,  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  are 
the  same  substances  which  are  met  with  in  the  calcareous  rocks,  and 
in  solution  in  sea  water.  They  do  not  suffer  any  chemical  alteration 
in  becoming  constituent  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 

They  are  equally  exempt,  as  a  general  rule,  from  any  alteration 
while  they  remain  in  the  body,  and  during  their  passage  through 
it.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  few ;  as,  for  example,  where 
a  small  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  suflFers  double  decomposition 
with  phosphate  of  potass,  giving  rise  to  chloride  of  potassium  and 
phosphate  of  soda ;  or  where  the  phosphate  of  soda  itself  gives  up 
a  part  of  its  base  to  an  organic  acid  (uric),  and  is  converted  in  this 
way  into  a  bi-phosphate  of  soda. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  substances,  finally,  are  taken  up  un- 
changed from  the  tissues,  and  discharged  unchanged  with  the  excre- 
tions. Thus  we  find  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  chloride  of  so- 
dium, which  were  taken  in  with  the  food,  discharged  again  under  the 
same  form  in  the  urine.  They  do  not,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
participate  directly  in  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  body ; 
but  only  serve  by  their  presence  to  enable  those  changes  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  other  ingredients  of  the  animal  frame,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  process  of  nutrition. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

The  proximate  principles  belonging  to  tlie  second  class  are 
divided  into  three  principal  groups,  viz. :  starch,  sugar,  and  oil. 
They  are  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  organic  origin. 
Unlike  the  principles  of  the  first  class,  they  do  not  exist  in 
external  nature,  but  are  only  found  as  ingredients  of  organized 
bodies.  They  exist  both  in  animals  and  in  vegetables,  though  in 
somewhat  different  proportions.  All  the  substances  belonging  to 
this  class  have  a  definite  chemical  composition;  and  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon  alone,  without  nitrogen,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  "  non-nitrogenous"  substances. 

I 

1.  Starch  (C„Hj^Ojp).  The  first  of  these  substances  seems  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  a  very  important  particular, 
viz.,  that  it  is  not  crystallizable.  Still,  since  it  so  closely  resembles 
the  rest  in  all  its  general  properties,  and  since  it  is  easily  converti- 
ble into  sugar,  which  is  itself  crystallizable,  it  is  naturally  included 
in  the  second  class  of  proximate  principles.  Though  not  crystal- 
lizable, furthermore,  it  still  does  assume  a  distinct  form,  by  which 
it  differs  from  substances  that  are  altogether  amorphous. 

Starch  occurs  in  some  part  or  other  of  almost  all  the  flowering 
plants.  It  is  very  abundant  in  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  rice,  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  potato,  in  peas  and  beans,  and  in  most  vege- 
table substances  used  as  food.  It  constitutes  almost  entirely  the 
different  preparations  known  as  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  &c.,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  starch,  extracted  from  different 
species  of  plants. 

The  following  is  a  list  showing  the  percentage  of  starch  occurring 
in  different  kinds  of  food : — * 

>  Pereira  on  Food  and  Diet,  p.  39.    New  York,  1843. 
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QUANTITT  OF  StABCH 

IN  100  PABT8  IK 

Rice   . 

85.07 

Wheat  flour 

56.50 

Maize 

80.92 

Iceland  moss 

44.60 

Barlej  meal 

67.18 

Kidnej  bean 

35.94 

Rye  meal    . 

61.07 

Peas    . 

32.45 

Oat  meal    . 

TTI                   •/»  _ 

3   /» 

59.00 
J* '  _-_    _  •  1- 

Potato 

_i _i. T-      •_     - 

16.70 

Pig.  2. 


QKAijri  or  Potato  Stakcb. 


When  purified  from  foreign  substances,  starch  is  a  white,  light 
powder,  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation  when 

rubbed  between  the  fingers. 
It  is  not  amorphous,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  but  is 
composed  of  solid  granules, 
which,  while  they  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  each 
other,  differ  somewhat  in  va- 
rious particulars.  The  starch 
grains  of  the  potato  (Fig.  2), 
vary  considerably  in  size. 
The  smallest  have  a  diameter 
of  iJfhTsjii  the  largest  j^jf  of 
an  inch.  They  are  irregu- 
larly pear-shaped  in  form,  and 
are  marked  by  concentric  la- 
minae, as  ifthe  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed  had  been  deposited  in  successive  layers.  At  one 
point  on  the  surface  of  every  starch  grain,  there  is  a  minute  pore  or 

depression,  called  the  hilus^ 
^^^'  ^'  around   which  the  circular 

markings  are  arranged  in  a 
concentric  form. 

The  starch  granules  of 
arrowroot  (Fig.  3)  are  gene- 
rally smaller,  and  more  uni- 
form in  size  than  those  of 
the  potato.  They  vary  from 
5Tj'ou  to  yi^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  elongated 
and  cylindrical  in  form,  and 
the  concentric  markings  are 
less  distinct  than  in  the  pre- 
8TABOHG«AijriofBMMUDAA««oirmoOT.  ceding  variety.     The  hilus 
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has  here  sometimes  the  form  of  a  circular  pore,  and  sometimes  that 
df  a  transverse  fissure  or  slit 

The  grains  of  wheat  starch  (Fig.  4)  are  still  smaller  than  those 
of  arrowroot    They   vary 
from  jjfijfjf  to  ^U  of  an  inch  ^«-  ^• 

in  diameter.  They  are 
nearly  circular  in  form,  with 
a  round  or  transverse  hilus, 
but  without  any  distinct 
appearance  of  lamination. 
Many  of  them  are  flattened 
or  compressed  laterally,  so 
that  they  present  a  broad 
surface  in  one  position,  and 
a  narrow  edge  when  viewed 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  starch  grains  of  In- 
dian com  (Fig.  5),  are  of 
nearly  the  same  size  with 
those  of  wheat  flour.  They  are  somewhat  more  irregular  and 
angular  in  shape;  and  are  often  marked  with  crossed  or  radiating 
lines,  as  if  from  partial  fracture. 

Starch  is  also  an  ingre-  ^*^'  ^' 

dient  of  the  animal  body. 
It  was  first  observed  by 
Purkinje,  and  afterward  by 
Kolliker,'  that  certain  bodies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  brain,  about  the  lateral 
ventricles,  in  the  fornix, 
septum  lucidum,  and  other 
parts  which  present  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  starch 
grains,and  which  have  there- 
fore been  called  "corpora 
amylacea."  Subsequently 
Virchow*  corroborated  the 
above  observations,  and  ascertained  the  corpora  amylacea  to  be 

»  Handbuoh  der  Gewebelehre,  Leipiig,  1852,  p.  311. 
'  In  Ameriosn  Joarnat  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1854,  p.  466. 
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9rAECH  GBAin  pbom  Wall  op  Latbsal  Vbvtriclb 
fh>m  a  woman  aged  35. 


really  substances  of  a  starchy  nature ;  since  they  exhibit  the  usual 
chemical  reactions  of  vegetable  starch. 
The  starch  granules  of  the  human  brain  (Fig.  6),  are  transparent 

and  colorless,  like  those  from 
^«-  ^-  plants.  They  refract  the  light 

strongly,  and  vary  in  size 
from  f^jf  to  TjVir  of  an 
inch.  Their  average  is  y^Viy 
of  an  inch.  They  are  some- 
times rounded  or  oval,  and 
sometimes  angular  in  shape. 
They  resemble  considerably 
in  appearance  the  starch 
granules  of  Indian  com.  The 
largest  of  them  present  a 
very  faint  concentric  lamina- 
tion, but  the  greater  number 
are  destitute  of  any  such 
appearance.  They  have 
nearly  always  a  distinct  hilus,  which  is  sometimes  circular  and 
sometimes  slit-shaped.  They  are  also  often  marked  with  delicate 
radiating  lines  and  shadows.  On  the  addition  of  iodine,  they  become 
colored,  first  purple,  afterward  of  a  deep  blue.  They  are  less  firm 
in  consistency  than  vegetable  starch  grains,  and  can  be  more  readily 
disintegrated  by  pressing  or  rubbing  them  upon  the  glass. 

Starch,  derived  from  all  these  difierent  sources,  has, so  far  as  known, 
the  same  chemical  composition,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  same 
tests.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  in  boiling  water  its  granules 
first  swell,  become  gelatinous  and  opaline,  then  fuse  together,  and 
finally  liquefy  altogether,  provided  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water  be 
present.  After  that,  they  cannot  be  made  to  resume  their  original 
form,  but  on  cooling  and  drying  merely  solidify  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  or  paste,  more  or  less  consistent,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  remains  in  union  with  it.  The  starch  is  then  said  to 
be  amorphous  or  "hydrated."  By  this  process  it  is  not  essentially 
altered  in  its  chemical  properties,  but  only  in  its  physical  condition. 
Whether  in  granules,  or  in  solution,  or  in  an  amorphous  and 
hydrated  state,  it  strikes  a  deep  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  free 
iodine. 

Starch  may  be  converted  into  sugar  by  three  difierent  methods. 
First,  by  boiling  with  a  dilute  acid.    If  starch  be  boiled  with  dilute 
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nitric,  sulpliario,  or  muriatio  acid  daring  thirty-six  hours,  it  first 
changes  its  opalescent  appearance,  and  becomes  colorless  and  trans- 
parent; losing  at  the  same  time  its  power  of  striking  a  blue  color 
with  iodine.  After  a  time,  it  begins  to  acquire  a  sweet  taste,  and 
is  finally  altogether  converted  into  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar. 

Secondly,  by  contact  with  certain  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Thus,  boiled  starch,  mixed  with  human  saliva  and  kept 
at  the  temperature  of  100®  F^  is  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into 
sugar. 

Thirdly,  by  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  digestion  in  animals 
and  vegetables.  A  large  part  of  the  starch  stored  up  in  seeds  and 
other  vegetable  tissues  is,  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  converted  into  sugar  by  the  molecular  changes  going  on 
in  the  vegetable  fabric.  It  is  in  this  way,  so  £Etr  as  we  know,  that 
all  the  sugar  derived  from  vegetable  sources  has  its  origin. 

Starch,  as  a  proximate  principle,  is  more  especially  important  as 
entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  kinds  of  vegetable 
food.  With  these  it  is  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
there,  during  the  process  of  digestion,  is  converted  into  sugar. 
Consequently,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  blood,  nor  in  any  of  the 
secreted  fluids. 

2.  SuGAB. — This  group  of  proximate  principles  includes  a  con- 
siderable number  of  substaiices,  which  difier  in  certain  minor 
details,  while  they  resemble  each  other  in  the  following  particulars: 
They  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  more  or  less 
perfectly  on  evaporation;  they  have  a  distinct  sweet  taste;  and 
finally,  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  they  are  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

These  substances  are  derived  from  both  animal  and  vegetable 
sources.  Those  varieties  of  sugar  which  are  most  familiar  to  us 
are  the  foUomng  six,  three  of  which  are  of  vegetable  and  three  of 
animal  origin. 

-rr      .  ,.,      r  Cane  sugar,  /-MUk  sugar, 

Vegetable   J  q^j^  .^^,  Animal    J  Li^e^  sngar, 

«««»"       Isngarof  starch.  ""«*"     I  Sugar  of  honej. 

The  cane  and  grape  sugars  are  held  in  solution  in  the  juices  of 
the  plants  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  Sugar  of  starch,  or 
glucose^  is  produced  by  boiling  starch  for  a  long  time  with  a  dilute 
acid.  Liver  sugar  and  the  sugar  of  milk  are  produced  in  the 
tissues  of  the  liver  and  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  sugar  ot 
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honey  is  prepared  in  some  way  by  the  bee  from  materials  of  vege- 
table origin. 

These  varieties  differ  but  little  in  their  ultimate  chemieal  compo- 
sition. The  following  formulae  have  been  established  for  three  of 
them. 

Cane  sagar ^  ^iflafin 

Milk  sugar «  ^tflffiu 

Qlaoose ^^tfln'^n 

Cane  sugar  is  sweeter  than  most  of  the  other  varieties,  and  more 
soluble  in  water.  Some  sugars,  such  as  liver  sugar  and  sugar  of 
honey,  crystallize  only  with  great  diflBculty ;  but  this  is  probably 
owing  to  their  being  mingled  with  other  substances,  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  them  completely.  If  they  could  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity,  they  would  dmibtless  crystallize  as  perfectly  as 
cane  sugar.  The  different  sugars  vary  also  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  undergo  fermentation.  Some  of  them,  as  grape  sugar 
and  liver  sugar,  enter  into  fermentation  very  promptly;  others,  such 
as  milk  and  cane  sugar,  with  considerable  difficulty. 

The  above  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  varieties  of  sugar 
existing  in  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
every  different  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  produces  a  distinct 
kind  of  sugar,  differing  slightly  from  the  rest  in  its  degree  of  sweet- 
ness, its  solubility,  its  crystallization,  its  aptitude  for  fermentation, 
and  perhaps  in  its  elementary  composition.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
so  close  a  resemblance  between  them  that  they  are  all  properly 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  single  group. 

The  test  most  commonly  employed  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  sugar  is  that  known  as  Trommer's  test.  It  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  saccharine  substances  have  the  power  of  reducing  the 
persalts  of  copper  when  heated  with  them  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
The  test  is  applied  in  the  following  manner :  A  very  small  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  should  be  added  to  the  suspected 
liquid,  and  the  mixture  then  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  caustic  potass.  The  whole  solution  then  takes  a  deep 
blue  color.  On  boiling  the  mixture,  if  sugar  be  present,  the 
insoluble  suboxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down  as  an  opaque  red, 
yellow,  or  orange  colored  deposit ;  otherwise  no  change  of  color 
takes  place. 

This  test  requires  some  precautions  in  its  application.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  sugar.  Cane 
sugar,  for  example,  when  pure,  has  no  power  of  reducing  the  salts 
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of  copper,  even  when  present  in  large  quantity.  Maple  sugar, 
also,  which  resembles  cane  sugar  in  some  other  respects,  reduces 
the  copper,  in  Trommer's  test,  but  slowly  and  imperfectly.  Beet- 
root sugar,  according  to  Bernard,  presents  the  same  peculiarity.  If 
these  sugars,  however,  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  a 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  become  converted  into  glucose,  and 
acquire  the  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  copper.  Milk  sugart 
liver  sugar,  and  sugar  of  honey,  as  well  as  grape  sugar  and  glucose* 
all  act  promptly  and  perfectly  with  Trommer's  test  in  their  natural 
condition. 

Secondly,  care  must  be  taken  to  add  to  the  suspected  liquid  only 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  just  sufficient  to  give  to  the 
whole  a  distinct  blue  tinge,  after  the  addition  of  the  alkali.  If  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  copper  salt  be  used,  the  sugar  in  solution 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  of  it ;  and  that  which 
remains  as  a  blue  sulphate  will  mask  the  yellow  color  of  the  sub- 
oxide thrown  down  as  a  deposit.  By  a  little  care,  however,  in 
managing  the  test,  this  source  of  error  may  be  readily  avoided. 

Thirdly,  there  are  some  albuminous  substances  which  have  the 
power  of  interfering  with  Trommer's  test,  and  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  copper,  even  when  sugar  is  present.  Certain  animal 
matters,  to  be  more  particularly  described  hereafler,  which  are 
liable  to  be  held  in  solution  in  the  gastric  juice,  have  this  efBsct. 
This  source  of  error  may  be  avoided,  and  the  substances  in  ques- 
tion eliminated  when  present,  by  treating  the  suspected  fluid  with 
animal  charcoal,  or  by  evaporating  and  extracting  it  with  alcohol 
before  the  application  of  the  test. 

A  less  convenient  but  somewhat  more  certain  test  for  sugar  is 
that  of  fermentation.  The  saccharine  fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little 
yeast,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70®  to  100®  F.  until  the  fer- 
menting process  is  completed.  By  this  process,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
gas,  which  is  given  off  in  minute  bubbles  during  fermentation, 
should  be  collected  and  examined.  The  remaining  fluid  is  purified 
by  distillation  and  also  subjected  to  examination.  If  the  gas  be 
found  to  be  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remaining  fluid  contain  alcohol, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sugar  was  present  at  the  commencement 
of  the  operation. 

The  following  list  shows  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  various 
articles  of  food.' 

I  Pereira,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 
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Quantity  of  Suoab  nr  100  pabts  m 


Figs 

62.50 

Wheat  flour 

.      4.20  to  8.48 

Cherries 

.    18.12 

Rje  meal    . 

3.28 

Peaches 

.    16.48 

Indian  meal 

1.45 

Tamarinds     . 

.     12.60 

Peas   . 

.      2.00 

Pears     . 

.    11.52 

Cow's  milk 

.      4.77 

Beets     . 

9.00 

Ass's  milk 

6.08 

Sweet  almonds       • 

6.00 

Haman  milk 

6.50 

Barlej  meal  . 

5.21 

Beside  the  sugar,  therefore,  which  is  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal  in  a  pure  form,  a  large  quantity  is  also  introduced  as  an  in- 
gredient of  the  sweet-flavored  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  the 
starchy  substances  of  the  food  are  also  converted  into  sugar  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  Two  of  the  varieties  of  sugar,  at  least, 
originate  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  viz.,  sugar  of  milk  and  liver 
sugar.  The  former  exists  in  a  solid  form  in  the  substance  of  the 
mammary  gland,  from  which  it  passes  in  solution  iuto  the  milk. 
The  liver  sugar  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  almost 
always  also  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  sugar  which  is 
introduced  with  the  food,  as  well  as  that  which  is  formed  in  the 
liver,  disappears  by  decomposition  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  excretions. 

8.  Fats. — These  substances,  like  the  sugars,  are  derived  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable  sources.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties  of  them,  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
class,  viz : — 

Oleine ^Cg^Hg^O,, 

Margarine =  C,e  H^s  O,, 

Stearine —  C,<,H„,0,, 

The  principal  difference  between  the  oleaginous  and  saccharine 
substances,  so  far  as  regards  their  ultimate  chemical  composition, 
is  that  in  the  sugars  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  always  exist  together 
in  the  proportion  to  form  water;  while  in  the  fats  the  proportions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  nearly  the  same,  but  that  of  oxygen  is 
considerably  less.  The  fats  are  all  fluid  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
assume  the  solid  form  on  cooling.  Stearine,  which  is  the  most 
solid  of  the  three,  liquefies  only  at  148^  F.;  margarine  at  118°  F.; 
while  oleine  remains  fluid  considerably  below  100°  F.,  and  even 
very  near  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The  fats  are  all  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether.  When  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  a  caustic  alkali,  they  are  decomposed,  and  as  the  result  of 
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the  (leoomposition  there  are  formed  two  new  bodies ;  first,  glycerine, 
which  is  a  neutral  fluid  substance,  and  secondly,  a  fatty  acid,  viz : 
oleic,  margaric,  or  stearic  acid,  corresponding  to  the  kind  of  fat 
which  has  been  used  in  the  experiment.  The  glycerine  remains  in 
a  free  state,  while  the  fatty  acid  unites  with  the  alkali  employed, 
forming  an  oleate,  margarate,  or  stearate.  This  combination  is 
termed  a  soap^  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed  is  called 
saponification.  This  process,  however,  is  not  a  simple  decomposition 
of  the  fatty  body,  since  it  can  only  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
water ;  several  equivalents  of  which  unite  with  the  elements  of  the 
fatty  body,  and  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  glycerine,  &c.,  so 
that  the  fatty  acid  and  the  glycerine  together  weigh  more  than  the 
original  fatty  substance  which  was  decomposed.  It  is  not  proper, 
therefore,  to  regard  an  oleaginous  body  as  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
fatty  acid  with  glycerine.  It  is  formed,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  pro- 
bability, by  the  direct  combination  of  its  ultimate  chemical  elements. 
The  different  kinds  of  oil,  fat,  lard,  suet,  &;c.,  contain  the  three 
oleaginous  matters  mentioned  above,  mingled  together  in  different 
proportions.  The  more  solid  fats  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 
stearine  and  margarine ;  the  less  consistent  varieties,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  oleine.  Neither  of  the  oleaginous  matters,  stearine,  mar- 
garine, or  oleine,  ever  occur  separately ;  but  in  every  fatty  substance 
they  are  mingled  together,  so  that  the  more  fluid  of  them  hold  in 
solution  the  more  solid. 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  ^^'  '^' 

living  body,  these  mixtures 
are  fluid  or  nearly  so;  for 
though  both  stearine  and 
margarine  are  solid,  when 
pure,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  they 
are  held  in  solution,  during 
life,  by  the  oleine  with  which 
they  are  associated.  After 
death,  however,  as  the  body 
cools,  the  stearine  and  mar- 
garine sometimes  separate 
from  the  mixture  in  a  crys- 

.    .1.        /»  .  .1  «    .  Stbakixb  errtUlliied  from  A  Warm  Solution  in  Olein*. 

tallme  form,  since  the  oleine 

can  no  longer  hold  in  solution  so  large  a  quantity  of  them  as  it  had 

dissolved  at  a  higher  temperature. 
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These  substaDces  crystallize  in  very  slender  needles,  which  are 
sometimes  straight,  but  more  often  somewhat  curved  or  wavy  in 
their  outline.  (Fig.  7.) 

They  are  always  deposited  in  a  more  or  less  radiated  form ;  and 
have  sometimes  a  very  elegant,  branched,  or  arborescent  arrange- 
ment. 

When  in  a  fluid  state,  the  fatty  substances  present  themselves 

under  the  form  of  drops  or 
Kg-  8.  globules,  which  vary  indefi- 

nitely in  size,  but  which 
may  be  readily  recognized 
by  their  optical  properties. 
They  are  circular  in  shape, 
and  have  a  faint  amber  color, 
distinct  in  the  larger  globules, 
less  so  in  the  smaller.  They 
have  a  sharp,  well  defined 
outline  (Fig.  8);  and  as  they 
refract  the  light  strongly, 
and  act  therefore  as  double 
convex  lenses,  they  present 
a  brilliant  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  dark  border.  These 
marks  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  under  the  microscope. 

The  following  list  shows  the  percentage  of  oily  matter  present  in 
various  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.* 

Quantity  of  Fat  jk  100  pabts  iw 
Filberts. 
Walnuts 
Coooa-nats 
Olives    . 
Linseed . 
Indian  corn 
Yolk  of  eggs 

The  oleaginous  matters  present  a  striking  peculiarity  as  to  the 
form  under  which  they  exist  in  the  animal  body ;  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  proximate  principles. 
The  rest  of  the  proximate  principles  are  all  intimately  associated 
together  by  molecular  union,  so  as  to  form  either  clear  solutions  or 

'  Pereira,  op.  oit.,  p.  81. 


Olbaoiwoub  Prikciplbb  op  HuMAjr  Fat. 

Margarine  cryttalliied;  Oleine  Fluid. 


Steiuriaa  and 


60.00 

Ordinary  meat 

.    14.30 

60.00 

Liver  of  the  ox 

.      3.89 

47.00 

Cow's  milk    . 

.      3.13 

32.00 

Hnman  milk . 

.      3.55 

22.00 

Asses' milk    . 

.      0.11 

9.00 

Qoat'smilk    . 

.      3.32 

28.00 
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bomogeneons  solids.  Thus,  the  sugars  of  the  blood  are  in  solution 
in  water,  in  company  with  the  albumen,  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  like ;  all  of  them  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  fluid.  In  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages, the  animal  matters  and  the  calcareous  salts  are  in  similarly 
intimate  union  with  each  other;  and  in  every  other  part  of  the 
body  the  animal  and  inorganic  ingredients  are  united  in  the  same 
way.  But  it  is  different  with  the  fiits.  For,  while  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  oleaginous  matter  are  always  united  with  each 
other,  they  are  not  united  with  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  proximate 
principles;  that  is,  with  water,  saline  substances,  sugars,  or  albu- 
minous matters.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  nerv- 
ous tissue;  in  which,  according  to  Robin  and  Yerdeil,  the  oily 
matters  seem  to  be  united  with  an  albuminoid  substance.  Another 
exception  is,  perhaps,  in  the  bile;  since  some  of  the  biliary  salts 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of  fat.  Every- 
where else,  instead  of  forming  a  homogeneous  solid  or  fluid  with 
the  other  proximate  principles,  the  oleaginous  matters  are  found 
in  distinct  masses  or  globules,  which  are  suspended  in  serous  fluids, 
interposed  in  the  interstices  between  the  anatomical  elements,  in- 
cluded in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  deposited  in  the  substance  of 
fibres  or  membranes.  Even  in  the  vegetable  tissues,  the  oil  is 
always  deposited  in  this  manner  in  distinct  drops  or  granules. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  the  oils  can  be  easily  extracted  from  the 
organized  tissues  by  the  employment  of  simply  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. The  tissues,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  merely  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  subjected  to  pressure,  by  which  the  oil  is  forced  out 
from  the  parts  in  which  it  was  entangled,  and  separated,  without  any 
fnrther  manipulation,  in  a  state  of  purity.  A  moderately  elevated 
temperature  facilitates  the  operation  by  increasing  the  fluidity  of 
the  oleaginous  matter ;  but  no  other  chemical  agency  is  required 
for  its  separation.  Under  the  microscope,  also,  the  oil  drops  and 
granules  can  be  readily  perceived  and  distinguished  from  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  tissue,  and  can,  moreover,  be  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  dissolving  action  of  ether,  which  acts  upon 
them,  as  a  general  rule,  without  attacking  the  other  proximate 
principles. 

Oils  are  found,  in  the  animal  body,  most  abundantly  in  the 
adipose  tissue.  Here  they  are  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
adipose  vesicles,  the  cavities  of  which  they  entirely  fill,  in  a  state 
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HuMAir  Adipose  Tissue. 


of  health.    These  vesicles  are  transparent,  and  have  a  somewhat 
angular  form,  owing  to  their  mutual  compression.  (Fig.  9.)    They 

vary  in  diameter,  in  the  hu- 
^^^^'  man  subject,  from  ^^j^  to  ^^^^ 

of  an  inch,  and  are  composed 
of  a  thin,  structureless  ani- 
mal membrane,  forming  a 
closed  sac,  in  the  interior  of 
which  the  oily  matter  is  con- 
tainei  There  is  here,  ac- 
cordingly, no  union  whatever 
of  the  oil  with  the  other 
proximate  principles,  but 
only  a  mechanical  inclusion 
of  them  by  the  walls  of  the 
vesicles.  Sometimes,  when 
emaciation  is  going  on,  the 
oil  partially  disappears  from 
the  cavity  of  the  adipose  vesicle,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  watery 
serum ;  but  the  serous  and  oily  fluids  always  remain  distinct,  and 
occupy  diflferent  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle. 

In  the  chyle,  the  oleaginous  matter  is  in  a  state  of  emulsion  or 
suspension  in  the  form  of  minute  particles  in  a  serous  fluid.    Its 

subdivision  is  here  more  com- 
plete, and  its  molecules  more 
minute  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  body.  It  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  granular 
dust,  which  has  been  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  molecu- 
lar base  of  the  chyle."  A 
few  of  these  granules  are  to 
be  seen  which  measure  ttf^w 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but 
they  are  generally  much  less 
than  this,  and  the  greater  part 
are  so  small  that  they  cannot 
be  accurately  measured.  (Fig. 
10.)  For  the  same  reason 
they  do  not  present  the  bril- 
liant centre  and  dark  border  of  the  larger  oil-globules ;  but  appear 


Fig.  10. 


CvTLB,  from  eommencenisnt  of  Thoneie  Duet,  from 
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by  transmitted  light  only  as  minute  dark  granules.    The  white 

color  and  opacity  of  the  chyle,  as  of  all  other  fatty  emulsions, 

depend  upon  this  molecular  condition  of  the  oily  ingredients.    The 

albumen,  salts,  Ac,  which  are  in  intimate  union  with  each  other, 

and  in  solution  in  the  water,  would  alone  make  a  colorless  and 

transparent  fluid ;  but  the  oily  matters,  suspended  in  distinct  par 

tides,  which  have  a  diflTerent  refractive  power  from  the  serous  fluid, 

interfere  with  its  transparency 

and  give  it  the  white  color  and  Fig.  ll. 

opaque  appearance  which  are 

characteristic    of    emulsions. 

The  oleaginous  nature  of  these 

particles  is  readily  shown  by 

their  solubility  in  ether. 

In  the  milk,  the  oily  matter 
occurs  in  larger  masses  than 
in  the  chyle.  In  cow's  milk 
(Fig.  IIX  these  oil-drops,  or 
^  milk-globules,*'  are  not  quite 
fluid,  but  have  a  pasty  con- 
sistency, owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  margarine  which 
they  contain,  in  proportion  to 

the  oleine.  When  forcibly  amalgamated  with  each  other  and 
collected  into  a  mass  by  prolonged  beating  or  churning,  they  con- 
stitute butter.  In  cow's  milk. 


OLOBPLii  OP  Cow*!  Milk. 


the  globules  vary  somewhat 
in  size,  but  their  average 
diameter  is  -^jhv  of  ^^  inch. 
They  are  simply  suspended 
in  the  serous  fluid  of  the 
milk,  and  are  not  covered 
with  any  albuminous  mem- 
brane. 

In  the  cells  of  the  laryn- 
geal, tracheal,  and  costal  car- 
tilages (Fig.  12),  there  is 
always  more  or  less  fat  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  round- 
ed globules,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  milk. 


Fig.  12. 


Cblli  op  Costal  Caktilaobs,  oonUtlniiig  OH-Olobulei. 
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In  tbe  glandular  cells  of  the  liver,  oil  occurs  constantly,  in  a 
state  of  health.    It  is  here  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  cell 

(Fig.  18),  generally  in  smaller 
^*8*  ^^'  globules  than  the  preceding. 

In  some  cases  of  disease,  it 
accumulates  in  excessive 
quantity,  and  produces  the 
state  known  as  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  liver.  This  is 
consequently  only  an  ex- 
aggerated condition  of  that 
which  normally  exists  in 
health. 

In  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, oil  exists  in  considera- 
ble quantity  in  the  convo- 
luted portion  of  the  urini- 
ferous  tubules.  (Fig.  14.)  It 
is  here  in  the  form  of  granules  and  rounded  drops,  which  some* 
times  appear  to  fill  nearly  the  whole  calibre  of  the  tubules. 

It  is  found  also  in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  sebaceous  and  other 

glandules,  deposited  in  the 
Fig.  14.  same  manner  as  in  those  of 

the  liver,  but  in  smaller 
quantity.  It  exists,  beside, 
in  large  proportion,  in  a 
granular  form,  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  gland- 
ules. 

It  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  marrow  of  the  bones, 
both  under  the  form  of  free 
oil-globules  and  inclosed  in 
the  vesicles  of  adipose  tissue. 
It  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  substance  of 
the  yellow  wall  of  the  corpus 
luteum,  and  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  peculiar  color  of  this  body. 

It  occurs  also  in  the  form  of  granules  and  oil-drops  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  (Fig.  15),  in  which  it  begins  to  be 


UaorirBBOui  TuBaLis  or  Doo,  from  Cortieal  Poraon  of 
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MrtcvLAE  FiBRBi  OF  Hmf  AH  UTBKiTt  three  weeks  after 
parturition. 


deposited  bood  after  delivery,  and  where  it  continues  to  be  present 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  resorption  or  involution  of  this  organ. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  oleaginous  matters  remain  distinct  in 
form  and  situation  from  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  ani-  ^g«  15, 

mal  frame,  and  are  only  me- 
chanically entangled  among 
its  fibres  and  cells,  or  im- 
bedded separately  in  their 
interior. 

A  large  part  of  the  fat 
which  is  found  in  the  body 
may  be  accounted  for  by  that 
which  is  taken  in  with  the 
food,  since  oily  matter  occurs 
in  both  animid  and  vegetable 
substances.  Fat  is,  however, 
formed  in  the  body,  independ- 
ently of  what  is  introduced 
with  the  food.  This  im- 
portant fact  has  been  definitely  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards  on  bees,'  M.  Persoz  on  geese,'  and 
finally  by  those  of  M.  Boussingault  on  geese,  ducks,  and  pigs.^  The 
observers  first  ascertained  the  quantity  of  fat  existing  in  the  whole 
body  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  The  animals  were 
then  subjected  to  a  definite  nutritious  regimen,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  was  duly  ascertained  by  analysis.  The 
experiments  lasted  for  a  period  varying,  in  different  instances,  from 
thirty -one  days  to  eight  months;  after  which  the  animals  were 
killed  and  all  their  tissues  examined.  The  result  of  these  iavesti- 
gations  showed  that  considerably  more  fat  had  been  accumulated 
by  the  animal  during  the  course  of  the  experiment  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  that  which  existed  in  the  food;  and  placed  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  oleaginous  substances  may  be,  and  actually 
are,  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  animal  body  by  the  decomposition 
or  metamorphosis  of  other  proximate  principles. 

It  is  not  known  from  what  proximate  principles  the  fat  is  pro- 
duced, when  it  originates  in  this  way  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
Particular  kinds  of  food  certainly  favor  its  production  and  accu- 


■  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phjs.,  3d  series,  vol.  xiv,  p.  400.        ■  Ibid.,  p.  408. 
*  Chimie  Agrioole,  Paris,  1854. 
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mulation  to  a  considerable  degree.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance, 
that  in  sugar-growing  countries,  as  in  Louisiana  and  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  few  weeks  occupied  in  gathering  the  cane  and 
extracting  the  sugar,  all  the  negroes  employed  on  the  plantations, 
and  even  the  horses  and  cattle,  that  are  allowed  to  feed  freely  on 
the  saccharine  juices,  grow  remarkably  fat;  and  that  they  again  lose 
their  superabundant  flesh  when  the  season  is  past  Even  in  these 
instances,  however,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  saccharine  substances 
are  directly  converted  into  fiit,  or  whether  they  are  first  assimilated 
and  only  afterward  supply  the  materials  for  its  production.  The 
abundant  accumulation  of  fat  in  certain  regions  of  the  body,  and  its 
absence  in  others ;  and  more  particularly  its  constant  occurrence  in 
certain  situations  to  which  it  could  not  be  transported  by  the  blood, 
as  for  example  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the 
substance  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  after  parturition,  &o^ 
make  it  probable  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  oily  matter  is 
formed  by  decomposition  of  the  tissues  upon  the  very  spot  where  it 
subsequently  makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  female  during  lactation  a  large  part  of  the  oily  matter  in- 
troduced with  the  food,  or  formed  in  the  body,  is  discharged  with 
the  milk,  and  goes  to  the  support  of  the  in&nt.  But  in  the  female 
in  the  intervals  of  lactation,  and  in  the  male  at  all  times,  the  oily 
matters  almost  entirely  disappear  by  decomposition  in  the  interior 
of  the  body ;  since  the  small  quantity  which  is  discharged  with  the 
sebaceous  matter  by  the  skin  bears  only  an  insignificant  proportion 
to  that  which  is  introduced  daily  with  the  food. 

The  most  important  characteristic,  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  second  class,  relates  to  their 
origin  and  their  final  destination.  Not  only  are  they  all  of  a  purely 
organic  origin,  making  their  appearance  first  in  the  interior  of  vege- 
tables ;  but  the  sugars  and  the  oils  are  formed  also,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  bodies  of  animals;  continuing  to  make  their  appearance 
when  no  similar  substances,  or  only  an  insuflScient  quantity  of  them, 
have  been  taken  with  the  food.  Furthermore,  when  introduced 
with  the  food,  or  formed  in  the  body  and  deposited  in  the  tissues, 
these  substances  do  not  reappear  in  the  secretions.  They,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  disappear  by  decomposition  in  the  interior  of  the 
body.  They  pass  through  a  series  of  changes  by  which  their  es- 
sential characters  are  destroyed ;  and  they  are  finally  replaced  in 
the  circulation  by  other  substances,  which  are  discharged  with  the 
excreted  fluids. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THB  THIRD  CLASS. 

The  substances  belonging  to  this  class  are  very  important,  and 
form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body.  They 
are  derived  both  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources.  They  have 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  "protein  compounds"  and  the 
"  albuminoid  substances."  The  name  organic  substances  was  given 
to  them  by  Robin  and  Verdeil,  by  whom  their  distinguishing  pro- 
perties were  first  accurately  described.  They  have  not  only  an 
organic  origin,  in  common  with  the  proximate  principles  of  the 
second  class,  but  their  chemical  constitution,  their  physical  struc- 
ture and  characters,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  are  all  so 
diflFerent  from  those  met  with  in  any  other  class,  that  the  term  "  or- 
ganic substances"  proper,  appears  particularly  appropriate  to  them. 

Their  first  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  not  crystallizable.  They 
always,  when  pure,  assume  an  amorphous  condition,  which  is  some- 
times solid  (organic  substance  of  the  bones),  sometimes  fluid  (albu- 
men of  the  blood),  and  sometimes  semi-solid  in  consistency,  midway 
between  the  solid  and  fluid  condition  (organic  substance  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre). 

Their  chemical  constitution  differs  from  that  of  bodies  of  the 
second  class,  first  in  the  fact  that  they  all  contain  the  four  chemical 
elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen;  while  the  starches, 
sugars,  and  oils  are  destitute  of  the  last  named  ingredient.  The  or- 
ganic matters  have  therefore  been  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  nitrogenous  substances,"  while  the  sugars,  starch,  and  oils 
have  been  called  "non-nitrogenous."  Some  of  the  organic  matters, 
viz.,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  contain  sulphur  also,  as  an  ingre- 
dient; and  others,  viz.,  the  coloring  matters,  contain  iron.  The 
remainder  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  alone. 

The  most  important  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances, relating  to  their  chemical  composition,  is  that  it  is  not  defi- 
nite.   That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  always  contain  precisely  the  same 
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proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  but  the  re- 
lative quantities  of  these  elements  vary  within  certain  limits,  in 
different  individuals  and  at  different  times,  without  modifying,  in 
any  essential  degree,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  animal  matters 
which  they  constitute.  This  fact  is  altogether  a  special  one,  and 
characteristic  of  organic  substances.  No  substance  having  a  definite 
chemical  composition,  like  phosphate  of  lime,  starch,  or  olein,  can 
suffer  the  slightest  change  in  its  ultimate  constitution  without  being, 
by  that  fact  alone,  totally  altered  in  its  essential  properties.  If 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  were  to  lose  one  or  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen,  an  entire  destruction  of  the  salt  would  necessarily  result, 
and  it  would  cease  to  be  phosphate  of  lime.  For  its  properties  as  a 
salt  depend  entirely  upon  its  ultimate  chemical  constitution;  and  if 
the  latter  be  changed  in  any  way,  the  former  are  necessarily  lost. 

But  the  properties  which  distinguish  the  organic  substances,  and 
which  make  them  important  as  ingredients  of  the  body,  do  not 
depend  immediately  upon  their  ultimate  chemical  constitution,  and 
are  of  a  peculiar  character ;  being  such  as  are  only  manifested  in  the 
interior  of  the  living  organism.  Albumen,  therefore,  though  it  may 
contain  a  few  equivalents  more  or  less  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  does 
not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  albumen,  so  long  as  it  retains  its 
fluidity  and  its  aptitude  for  undergoing  the  processes  of  absorption 
and  transformation,  which  characterize  it  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
living  body. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  considerable  discrepancy  has  existed  at 
various  times  among  chemists  as  to  the  real  ultimate  composition 
of  these  substances,  different  experimenters  often  obtaining  different 
analytical  results.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
analyses,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  organic  substance  itself  really  has 
a  different  ultimate  constitution  at  different  times.  The  most  ap- 
proved formulae  are  those  which  have  been  established  by  Liebig 
for  the  following  substances: — 

Fibrin »  Cj^H^N^Og^, 

Albumen a=B  Cf^fi^^„0^^ 

Casein =  C«„Ha,N3,0^ 

Owing  to  the  above  mentioned  variations,  however,  the.  same 
degree  of  importance  does  not  attach  to  the  quantitative  ultimate 
analysis  of  an  organic  matter,  as  to  that  of  other  substances. 

This  absence  of  a  definite  chemical  constitution  in  the  organic  sub- 
stances is  undoubtedly  connected  with  their  incapacity  for  crystalli- 
zation.   It  is  also  connected  with  another  almost  equally  peculiar 
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fact,  viz.,  that  although  the  organic  substances  unite  with  acids  and 
with  alkalies,  they  do  not  play  the  part  of  an  acid  toward  the  base, 
or  of  a  base  toward  the  acid ;  for  the  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  of 
the  substance  employed  is  not  neutralized,  but  remains  as  strong 
after  the  combination  as  before.  Furthermore,  the  union  does  not 
take  place,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  any  definite  proportions. 
The  organic  substances  have,  in  fact,  no  combining  equivalent;  and 
their  molecular  reactions  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in 
the  body  cannot  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  ordinary  chemical 
phrases  which  are  adapted  to  inorganic  substances.  Their  true 
characters,  as  proximate  principles,  are  accordingly  to  be  sought  for 
in  other  properties  than  those  which  depend  upon  their  exact  ulti- 
mate composition. 

One  of  these  characters  is  that  they  are  hygroscopic.  As  met  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  they  present  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistency;  some  being  nearly  solid,  others  more  or  less  fluid.  But  on 
being  subjected  to  evaporation  they  all  lose  water,  and  are  reduced 
to  a  perfectly  solid  form.  If  after  this  desiccation  they  are  exposed 
to  the  contact  of  moisture,  they  again  absorb  water,  swell,  and 
regain  their  original  mass  and  consistency.  This  phenomenon  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  capillary  attraction,  by  which  some  in- 
organic substances  become  moistened  when  exposed  to  the  contact 
of  water;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  water  is  simply  entangled  me- 
chanically in  the  meshes  and  pores  of  the  inorganic  body,  while  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  organic  matter  is  actually  united  with  its 
substance,  and  diffused  equally  throughout  its  entire  mass.  Every 
organic  matter  is  naturaUy  united  in  this  way  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  some  more  and  some  less.  Thus  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
is  in  union  with  so  much  water  that  it  has  the  fluid  form,  while  the 
organic  substance  of  cartilage  contains  less  and  is  of  a  firmer  con- 
sistency. The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  each  organic  sub- 
stance may  be  diminished  by  artificial  desiccation,  or  by  a  deficient 
supply ;  but  neither  of  them  can  be  made  to  take  up  more  than  a 
certain  amount.  Thus  if  the  albumen  of  the  blood  and  the  organic 
substance  of  cartilage  be  both  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  similar 
degree  of  dryness  and  then  placed  in  water,  the  albumen  will  absorb 
so  much  as  again  to  become  fluid,  but  the  cartilaginous  substance 
only  so  much  as  to  regain  its  usual  nearly  solid  consistency.  Even 
where  the  organic  substance,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  albumen, 
becomes  fluid  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  exactly  a  solution 
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of  it  in  water,  but  only  a  reabsorption  by  it  of  that  quantity  of  fluid 
with  which  it  is  naturally  associated. 

Another  peculiar  phenomenon  characteristic  of  organic  substances 
is  their  coagulcUion.  Those  which  are  naturally  fluid  suddenly  as- 
sume, under  certain  conditions,  a  solid  or  semi-solid  consistency. 
They  are  then  said  to  be  coagulated;  and  after  coagulation  they 
cannot  be  made  to  reassume  their  original  condition.  Thus  fibrin 
coagulates  on  being  withdrawn,  from  the  bloodvessels,  albumen  on 
being  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  casein  on  being 
placed  in  contact  with  an  acid.  When  an  organic  substance  thus 
coagulates,  the  change  which  takes  place  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  precipitation  of  a  solid  substance  from  a 
watery  solution.  On  the  contrary,  the  organic  substance  merely 
assumes  a  special  condition;  and  in  passing  into  the  solid  form  it 
retains  all  the  water  with  which  it  was  previously  united.  Albumen, 
for  example,  after  coagulation,  retains  the  same  quantity  of  water  in 
union  with  it,  which  it  held  before.  After  coagulation,  accordingly, 
this  water  may  be  driven  oflf  by  evaporation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
previously;  and  on  being  again  exposed  to  moisture,  the  organic 
matter  will  again  absorb  the  same  quantity,  though  it  will  not  re- 
sume the  fluid  form. 

By  coagulation,  an  organic  substance  is  permanently  altered ; 
and  though  it  may  be  afterwards  dissolved  by  certain  chemical  re- 
agents, as,  for  example,  the  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  not  thereby  restored 
to  its  original  condition,  but  only  suffers  a  still  further  alteration. 

In  many  instances  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  coagulation  in  order 
to  separate  an  organic  substance  from  the  other  proximate  principles 
with  which  it  is  associated.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  flocculi,  by 
beating  freshly  drawn  blood  with  a  bundle  of  rods.  But  when 
separated  in  this  way,  it  is  already  in  an  unnatural  condition,  and 
no  longer  represents  exactly  the  original  fiuid  fibrin,  as  it  existed 
in  the  circulating  blood.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  it  can  be  examined,  as  there  are  no  means  of  bringing  it  back 
to  its  previous  condition. 

Another  important  property  of  the  organic  substances  is  that 
they  readily  excite,  in  other  proximate  principles  and  in  each  other, 
those  peculiar  indirect  chemical  changes  which  are  termed  catalytea 
or  catalytic  transformaiwna.  That  is  to  say,  they  produce  the  changes 
referred  to,  not  directly,  by  combining  with  the  substance  which 
suffers  alteration,  or  with  any  of  its  ingredients;  but  simply  by  their 
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presence,  which  induces  the  chemical  change  in  an  indirect  manner. 
Thus,  the  organic  substances  of  the  intestinal  fluids  induce  a  cata- 
lytic action  by  which  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  The  albumen 
of  the  blood,  by  contact  with  the  organic  substance  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  is  transformed  into  a  substance  similar  to  it  The  entire 
process  of  nutrition,  so  far  as  the  organic  matters  are  concerned, 
consists  of  such  catalytic  transformations.  Many  crystallizable 
substances,  which  when  pure  remain  unaltered  in  the  air,  become 
changed  if  mingled  with  organic  substances,  even  in  small  quantity. 
Thus  the  casein  of  milk,  after  being  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a 
warm  atmosphere,  becomes  a  catalytic  body,  and  converts  the  sugar 
of  the  milk  into  lactic  acid.  In  this  change  there  is  no  loss  nor 
addition  of  any  chemical  element,  since  lactic  acid  has  precisely  the 
same  ultimate  composition  with  sugar  of  milk.  It  is  simply  a 
transformation  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  casein.  Oily  matters, 
which  are  entirely  unalterable  when  pure,  readily  become  rancid  at 
warm  temperatures,  if  mingled  with  an  organic  impurity. 

Fourthly,  The  organic  substances,  when  beginning  to  undergo 
decay,  induce  in  certain  other  substances  the  phenomenon  of  /er- 
mentation.  Thus,  the  mucus  of  the  urinary  bladder,  after  a  short 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  causes  the  urea  of  the  urine  to  be  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the  development  of  gaseous 
bubbles.  The  organic  matters  of  grape  juice,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

Fifthly,  The  organic  substances  are  the  only  ones  capable  of 
undergoing  the  process  of  putrefaction.  This  process  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  and  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  liquefaction  of  the  ani- 
mal substance,  by  many  mutual  decompositions  of  the  saline  matters 
which  are  associated  with  it,  and  by  the  development  of  peculiarly 
fetid  and  unwholesome  gases,  among  which  are  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  sulphuretted,  phosphoretted,  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  ammoniacal  vapors.  Putrefaction  takes  place  constantly  after 
death,  if  the  organic  tissue  be  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere  at  a 
moderately  warm  temperature.  It  is  much  hastened  by  the  presence 
of  other  organic  substances,  in  which  decomposition  has  already 
commenced. 

The  organic  substances  are  readily  distinguished,  by  the  above 
general  characters,  from  all  other  kinds  of  proximate  principles. 
They  are  quite  numerous;  nearly  every  animal  fluid  and  tissue  con- 
taining at  least  one  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  They  have  not  as 
yet  been  all  accurately  described.    The  following  list,  however. 
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comprises  the  most  important  of  them,  and  those  with  which  we 
are  at  present  most  thoroughly  acquainted  The  first  seven  are  fluid, 
or  nearly  so,  and  either  colorless  or  of  a  faint  yellowish  tinge. 

1.  Fibrin. — Fibrin  is  found  in  the  blood;  where  it  exists,  in  the 
human  subject,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three  parts  per  thousand. 
It  is  fluid,  and  mingled  intimately  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
blood.  It  occurs  also,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity,  in  the  lymph. 
It  is  distinguished  by  what  is  called  its  "spontaneous"  coagulation; 
that  is,  it  coagulates  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  vessels,  or  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  stoppage  to  the  circulation.  It  is  rather  more 
abundant  in  the  blood  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  than  in  that  of 
the  human  subject.  In  general,  it  is  found  in  larger  (][uantity  in 
the  blood  of  the  herbivora  than  in  that  of  the  camivora. 

2.  Albumen. — Albumen  occurs  in  the  blood,  the  lymph,  the 
fluid  of  the  pericardium,  and  in  that  of  the  serous  cavities  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  present  in  the  fluid  which  may  be  extracted  by 
pressure  from  the  muscular  tissue.  In  the  blood  it  occurs  in  the 
proportion  of  about  seventy -five  parts  per  thousand.  The  white  of 
egg,  which  usually  goes  by  the  same  name,  is  not  identical  with  the 
albumen  of  the  blood,  though  it  resembles  it  in  some  respects ;  it  is 
properly  a  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fowl's  ovi- 
duct, and  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  organic  substance. 
Albumen  coagulates  on  being  raised  to  the  temperature  of  160°  F.; 
and  the  coagulum,  like  that  of  all  the  other  proximate  principles,  is 
soluble  in  caustic  potass.  It  coagulates  also  by  contact  with  alco- 
hol, the  mineral  acids,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  acidulated 
solution,  tannin,  and  the  metallic  salts.  The  alcoholic  coagulum,  if 
separated  from  the  alcohol  by  washing,  does  not  redissolve  in  water. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  albumen  has  been  sometimes  found  in  the 
saliva. 

8.  Casein. — This  substance  exists  in  milk,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  forty  parts  per  thousand.  It  coagulates  by  contact  with  all 
the  acids,  mineral  and  organic;  but  is  not  affected  by  a  boiling 
temperature.  It  is  coagulated  also  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  important  as  an  article  of  food,  being  the  principal  organic  in- 
gredient in  all  the  preparations  of  milk.  In  a  coagulated  form,  it 
constitutes  the  different  varieties  of  cheese,  which  are  more  or  less 
highly  flavored  with  various  oily  matters  remaining  entangled  in 
the  coagulated  casein. 
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What  is  called  vegetable  casein  or  "legumine,"  is  different  from 
the  casein  of  milk,  and  constitutes  the  organic  substance  present  in 
various  kinds  of  peas  and  beans. 

4.  Globulinb. — This  is  the  organic  substance  forming  the  prin-. 
cipal  mass  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  It  is  nearly  fluid  in 
its  natural  condition,  and  readily  dissolves  in  water.  It  does  not 
dissolve,  however,  in  the  serum  of  the  blood;  and  the  globules, 
therefore,  retain  their  natural  form  and  consistency,  unless  the 
serum  be  diluted  with  an  excess  of  water.  Globuline  resembles 
albumen  in  coagulating  at  the  temperature  of  boiliug  water.  It  is 
said  to  differ  from  it,  however,  in  not  being  coagulated  by  contact 
with  alcohoL 

6.  Pbpsine. — This  substance  occurs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
gastric  juice.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  substance  which  Schwann 
extracted  by  maceration  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  which  is  regarded  by  Bobin,  Bernard,  &c.,  as  only  an  artificial 
product  of  the  alteration  of  the  gastric  tissues.  There  seems  no 
good  reason,  furthermore,  why  we  should  not  designate  by  this 
name  the  organic  substance  which  really  does  exist  in  the  gastric 
juice.  It  occurs  in  this  fluid  in  very  small  quantity,  not  over 
fifteen  p^rts  per  thousand.  It  is  coagulable  by  heat,  and  also  by 
contact  with  alcohol.  But  if  the  alcoholic  coagulum  be  well 
washed,  it  is  again  soluble  in  a  watery  acidulated  fluid. 

6.  Pancbbatinb. — This  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  pancreatic 
juice,  where  it  occurs  in  great  abundance.  It  coagulates  by  heat, 
and  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  excess.  In  its  natural 
condition  it  is  fluid,  but  has  a  considerable  degree  of  viscidity. 

7.  MucosiNB  is  the  organic  substance  which  is  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  mucus,  and  which  imparts  to  them  their  viscidity 
and  other  physical  characters.  Some  of  these  mucous  secretions 
are  so  mixed  with  other  fluids,  that  their  consistency  is  more  or  less 
diminished ;  others  which  remain  pure,  like  that  secreted  by  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  cervix  uteri,  have  nearly  a  semi-solid  con- 
sistency. But  little  is  known  with  regard  to  their  other  specific 
characters. 

The  next  three  organic  substances  are  solid  or  semi-solid  in  con- 
sistency. 
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8.  Osteins  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  bones,  in  which  it  is 
associated  with  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  exists, 
in  those  bones  which  have  been  examined,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  hundred  parts  per  thousand.  It  is  this  substance  which 
by  long  boiling  of  the  bones  is  transformed  into  gelatine  or  glue. 
In  its  natural  condition,  however,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  and  becomes  soluble  only  after  it  has  been 
permanently  altered  by  ebullition. 

9.  Cartilaqinb. — This  forms  the  organic  ingredient  of  cartilage. 
Like  that  of  the  bones,  it  is  altered  by  long  boiling,  and  is  converted 
into  a  peculiar  kind  of  gelatine  termed  "  chondrine."  Chondrine 
differs  from  the  gelatine  of  bones  principally  in  being  precipitated 
by  acids  and  certain  metallic  salts  which  have  no  effect  on  the 
latter.  Cartilagine,  in.  its  natural  condition,  is  very  solid,  and  is 
closely  united  with  the  calcareous  salts. 

10.  MusouLiNB. — This  substance  forms  the  principal  mass  of  the 
muscular  fibre.  It  is  semi-solid,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  again  precipitated  by 
neutralizing  with  an  alkali.  It  closely  resembles  albumen  in  its 
chemical  composition,  and  like  it,  contains,  according  to  Scherer, 
two  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

The  four  remaining  organic  substances  form  a  somewhat  peculiar 
group.  They  are  the  coloring  matiers  of  the  body.  They  exist 
always  in  small  quantity,  compared  with  the  other  ingredients,  but 
communicate  to  the  tissues  and  fluids  a  very  distinct  coloration. 
They  all  contain  iron  as  one  of  their  ultimate  elements. 

11.  HiBMATiNB  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood.  It  is  nearly  fluid  like  the  globuline,  and  is  united  with  it 
in  a  kind  of  mutual  solution.  It  is  much  less  abundant  than  the 
globuline,  and  exists  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  hasma- 
tine  to  seventeen  parts  of  globuline.  The  following  is  the  formula 
for  its  composition  which  is  adopted  by  Lehmann : — 

Hnmatine ^  C^E^V fi^¥e. 

When  the  blood-globules  from  any  cause  become  disintegrated, 
the  hsBmatine  is  readily  imbibed  after  death  by  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  and  the  neighboring  parts,  staining  them  of  a  deep  red 
color.   This  coloration  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  an  evidence 
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of  arteritis ;  but  is  really  a  simple  effect  of  post-mortem  imbibition, 
as  above  stated. 

12.  Melaninb. — This  is  the  blackish-brown  coloring  matter 
which  is  found  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  the  iris,  the  hair,  and 
more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  epidermis.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  coloring  matter  is  the  same  in  all  these  situations.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  black  and  brown  races,  less  so  in  the  yellow 
and  white,  but  is  present  to  a  certain  extent  in  all.  Even  where 
the  tinges  produced  are  entirely  different,  as,  for  example,  in  brown 
and  blue  eyes,  the  coloring  matter  appears  to  be  the  same  in  cha- 
racter, and  to  vary  only  in  its  quantity  and  the  mode  of  its  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  tinge  of  an  animal  tissue  does  not  depend  on  its 
local  pigment  only,  but  also  on  the  muscular  fibres,  fibres  of  areolar 
tissue,  capillary  bloodvessels,  kc.  AH  these  ingredients  of  the 
tissue  are  partially  transparent,  and  by  their  mutual  interlacement 
and  superposition  modify  more  or  less  the  effect  of  the  pigment 
which  is  deposited  below  or  among  them. 

Melanine  is  insoluble  in  water  and  the  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves 
slowly  in  caustic  potass.  Its  ultimate  composition  resembles  that 
of  hsamatine,  but  the  proportion  of  iron  is  smaller. 

13.  BiLiVBRDiNB  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  It  is  yellow 
by  transmitted  light,  greenish  by  reflected  light  On  exposure  to 
the  air  in  its  natural  fluid  condition,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  assumes 
a  bright  grass  green  color.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  treating 
it  with  nitric  acid  or  other  oxidizing  substances.  It  occurs  in  very 
small  quantity  in  the  bile,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  pre- 
cipitating it  with  milk  of  lime  (Robin),  from  which  it  is  afterward 
separated  by  dissolving  out  the  lime  with  muriatic  acid.  Obtained 
in  this  form,  however,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  having  been  coagu- 
lated by  contact  with  the  calcareous  matter;  and  is  not,  therefore, 
precisely  in  its  original  condition. 

14.  Ubosacikb  is  the  yellowish-red  coloring  matter  of  the  urine. 
It  consists  of  the  same  ultimate  elements  as  the  other  coloring  mat- 
ters, but  occurs  in  the  urine  in  such  minute  quantity,  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  elements  has  never  been  determined.  It 
readily  adheres  to  insoluble  matters  when  they  are  precipitated  from 
the  urine,  and  is  consequently  found  almost  always,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  as  an  ingredient  in  urinary  calculi  formed  of  the  urates 
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or  of  uric  acid.  When  the  urates  are  thrown  down  also  in  the  fonri 
of  a  powder,  as  a  urinary  deposit,  they  are  usually  colored  more  or 
less  deeply,  according  to  the  quantity  of  urosacine  which  is  preci- 
pitated with  them. 

The  organic  substances  which  exist  in  the  body  require  for  their 
production  an  abundant  supply  of  similar  substances  in  the  food. 
All  highly  nutritious  articles  of  diet,  therefore,  contain  more  or  less 
of  these  substances.  Still,  though  nitrogenous  matters  must  be 
abundantly  supplied,  under  some  form,  from  without,  yet  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  organic  substances,  characteristic  of  the  tissues,  are 
formed  in  the  body  by  a  transformation  of  those  which  are  intro- 
duced with  the  food.  The  organic  matters  derived  from  vegetables, 
though  similar  in  their  general  characters  to  those  existing  in  the 
animal  body,  are  yet  specifically  diflferent.  The  gluten  of  wheat, 
the  legumine  of  peas  and  beans,  are  not  the  same  with  animal  al- 
bumen and  fibrin.  The  only  organic  substances  taken  with  animal 
food,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  albumen  of  eggs,  the  casein  of  milk, 
and  the  musculine  of  flesh;  and  even  these,  in  the  food  of  the 
human  species,  are  so  altered  and  coagulated  by  the  process  of 
cooking,  as  to  lose  their  specific  characters  before  being  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are  still  further  changed  by  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  are  absorbed  under  another  form  into  the 
blood.  But  from  their  subsequent  metamorphoses  there  are  formed, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  osteine,  cartilagine,  hsematine, 
globuline,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  organic  matter  that  cha- 
racterize the  different  tissues.  These  varieties,  therefore,  originate 
as  such  in  the  animal  economy  by  the  catalytic  changes  which  the 
ingredients  of  the  blood  undergo  in  nutrition. 

Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  discharged 
with  the  excretions.  The  coloring  matters  of  the  bile  and  urine, 
and  the  mucus  of  the  urinary  bladder,  are  almost  the  only  ones 
that  find  an  exit  from  the  body  in  this  way.  There  is  a  minute 
quantity  of  organic  matter  exhaled  in  a  volatile  form  with  the 
breath,  and  a  little  also,  in  all  probability,  from  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face. But  the  entire  quantity  so  discharged  bears  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  that  which  is  daily  introduced  with  the  food.  The 
organic  substances,  therefore,  are  decomposed  in  the  interior  of  the 
body.  They  are  transformed  by  the  process  of  destructive  assimi- 
lation, and  their  elements  are  finally  eliminated  and  discharged 
under  other  forms  of  combination. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

OF  FOOD. 

Under  the  terra  "  food"  are  included  all  those  substances,  solid 
and  liquid,  which  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  process  of  nutrition. 
The  first  act  of  this  process  is  the  absorption  from  without  of  all 
those  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  living 
frame,  or  of  others  which  may  be  converted  into  them  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  first  class,  or  the  '^  inorganic 
substances,"  require  to  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up 
the  natural  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  various  solids  and 
fluids.  As  we  have  found  it  to  be  characteristic  of  these  substances, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  that  they  suffer  no  alteration  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  absorbed,  deposited  in 
its  tissue,  and  pass  out  of  it  afterward  unchanged,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  requires  to  be  present  under  its  own  proper  form,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  food.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  which 
are  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  decomposition  of  the  malates, 
citrates  and  tartrates,  constitute  almost  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule. 

Since  water  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  body,  it  is  equally  important  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
food.  In  the  case  of  the  human  subject,  it  is  probably  the  most 
important  substance  to  be  supplied  with  constancy  and  regularity, 
and  the  system  suffers  more  rapidly  when  entirely  deprived  of 
fluids,  than  when  the  supply  of  solid  food  only  is  withdrawn.  A 
man  may  pass  eight  or  ten  hours,  for  example,  without  solid  food, 
and  suffer  little  or  no  inconvenience ;  but  if  deprived  of  water  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  he  becomes  rapidly  exhausted,  and  feels 
the  deficiency  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Magendie  found,  in  his 
experiments  on  dogs  subjected  to  inanition,'  that  if  the  animals 

1  Comptes  Rendofl,  rol.  xSii.  p.  256. 
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were  supplied  with  water  alone  they  lived  six,  eight,  and  even  ten 
days  longer  than  if  they  were  deprived  at  the  same  time  of  both 
solid  and  liquid  food.  Chloride  of  sodium,  also,  is  usually  added 
to  the  food  in  considerable  quantity,  and  requires  to  be  supplied 
with  tolerable  regularity;  but  the  remaining  inorganic  materials, 
such  as  calcareous  salts,  the  alkaline  phosphates,  &c.,  occur  natu- 
rally in  sufficient  quantity  in  most  of  the  articles  which  are  used  as 
food. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  second  class,  so  far  as  they  con- 
stitute ingredients  of  the  food,  are  naturally  divided  into  two 
groups :  1st,  the  sugar,  and  2d,  the  oily  matters.  Since  starch  is 
always  converted  into  sugar  in  the  process  of  digestion,  it  may  be 
included,  as  an  alimentary  substance,  in  the  same  group  with  the 
sugars.  There  is  a  natural  desire  in  the  human  species  for  both 
saccharine  and  oleaginous  food.  In  the  purely  carnivorous  animals, 
however,  though  no  starch  or  sugar  be  taken,  yet  the  body  is  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  condition.  It  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that 
saccharine  matters  could  not  be  absolutely  necessary  as  food ;  the 
more  so  since  it  has  been  found,  by  the  experiments  of  CI.  Bernard, 
that,  in  carnivorous  animals  kept  exclusively  on  a  diet  of  flesh, . 
sugar  is  still  formed  in  the  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  mammary  gland. 
The  above  conclusion,  however,  which  has  been  drawn  from  these 
fects,  does  not  apply  practically  to  the  human  species.  The  car- 
nivorous animals  have  no  desire  for  vegetable  food,  while  in  the 
human  species  there  is  a  natural  craving  for  it,  which  is  almost 
universal  It  may  be  dispensed  with  for  a  few  days,  but  not  with 
impunity  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  experiment  has  often 
enough  been  tried,  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  of  confining  the 
patient  to  a  strictly  animal  diet  It  has  been  invariably  found 
that,  if  this  regimen  be  continued  for  some  weeks,  the  desire  for 
vegetable  food  on  the  part  of  the  patient  becomes  so  imperative 
that  the  plan  of  treatment  is  unavoidably  abandoned. 

A  similar  question  has  also  arisen  with  regard  to  the  oleaginous 
matters.  Are  these  substances  indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  or  may  they  be  replaced  by  other  proximate  principles,  such 
as  starch  or  sugar  7  It  has  already  been  seen,  from  the  experiments 
of  Boussingault  and  others,  that  a  certain  amount  of  fat  is  produced 
in  the  body  over  and  above  that  which  is  taken  with  the  food ;  and 
it  appears  also  that  a  regimen  abounding  in  saccharine  substances 
is  fevorable  to  the  production  of  fat.  It  is  altogether  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  materials  for  the  production  of  fat  may  be 
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derived,  under  these  circumstances,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  saccharine  matters.  But  saccharine  matters  alone  are  not 
entirely  sufficient  M.  Huber*  thought  he  had  demonstrated  that 
bees  fed  on  pure  sugar  would  produce  enough  wax  to  show  that 
the  sugar  could  supply  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
the  &tty  matter  of  the  wax.  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards,  however, 
in  repeating  Huber's  experiments,'  found  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
Bees,  fed  on  pure  sugar,  soon  cease  to  work,  and  sometimes  perish 
in  considerable  numbers ;  but  if  fed  with  honey,  which  contains 
some  waxy  and  other  matters  beside  the  sugar,  they  thrive  upon 
it;  and  produce,  in  a  given  time,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  &t  than 
was  contained  in  the  whole  supply  of  food. 

The  same  thing  was  established  by  Boussingault  with  regard  to 
starchy  matters.  He  found  that  in  &ttening  pigs,  though  the 
quantity  of  fat  accumulated  by  the  animal  considerably  exceeded 
that  contained  in  the  food,  yet  fat  must  enter  to  some  extent  into 
the  composition  of  the  food  in  order  to  maintain  the  animals  in  a 
good  condition ;  for  pigs,  fed  on  boiled  potatoes  alone  (an  article 
abounding  in  starch  but  nearly  destitute  of  oily  matter),  &ttened 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty ;  while  those  fed  on  potatoes  mixed 
with  a  greasy  fluid  fattened  readily,  and  accumulated,  bs  mentioned 
above,  much  more  fat  than  was  contained  in  the  food. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  these  facts  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, when  we  recollect  that,  in  order  that  the  animal  may  become 
fattened,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  supplied  not  only  with  the 
materials  of  the  &t  itself,  but  also  with  everything  else  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  healthy  condition.  Oleaginous 
matter  is  one  of  these  necessary  substances.  The  fats  which  are 
taken  in  with  the  food  are  not  destined  to  be  simply  transported 
into  the  body  and  deposited  there  unchanged.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  altered  and  used  up  in  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
nutrition ;  while  the  fats  which  appear  in  the  body  as  constituents 
of  the  tissues  are,  in  great  part,  of  new  formation,  and  are  produced 
from  materials  derived,  perhaps,  from  a  variety  of  diflforent  sources. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
groups  of  substances,  saccharine  or  oleaginous,  must  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  food;  and  furthermore,  that,  though  the  oily 
matters  may  sometimes  be  produced  in  the  body  from  the  sugars, 

■  Natural  History  of  Bees,  Edinboro',  1821,  p.  330. 

'  Aunales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phjrs.,  3d  series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  400. 
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it  is  also  necessary  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  body  that  fat  be 
supplied,  under  its  own  form,  with  the  food.  For  the  human 
species,  also,  it  is  natural  to  have  them  both  associated  in  the 
alimentary  materials.  They  occur  together  in  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  there  is  a  natural  desire  for  them  both,  as  elements 
of  the  food. 

They  are  not,  however,  when  alone,  or  even  associated  with  each 
other,  sufficient  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  body.  Magendie 
found  that  dogs,  fed  exclusively  on  starch  or  sugar,  perished  after  a 
short  time  with  symptoms  of  profound  disturbance  of  the  nutritive 
functions.  An  exclusive  diet  of  butter  or  lard  had  a  similar  effect. 
The  animal  became  exceedingly  debilitated,  though  without  much 
emaciation;  and  after  death,  all  the  internal  organs  and  tissues 
were  found  infiltrated  with  oil.  Boussingault'  performed  a  similar 
experiment,  with  a  like  result,  upon  a  duck,  which  was  kept  upon 
an  exclusive  regimen  of  butter.  "  The  duck  received  1350  to  1500 
grains  of  butter  every  day.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  died  of 
inanition.  The  butter  oozed  from  every  part  of  its  body.  The 
feathers  looked  as  though  they  had  been  steeped  in  melted  butter, 
and  the  body  exhaled  an  unwholesome  odor  like  that  of  butyric 
acid." 

Lehmann  was  also  led  to  the  same  result  by  some  experiments 
which  he  performed  upon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  eflFect  produced  on  the  urine  by  diflFerent  kinds  of  food.' 
This  observer  confined  himself  first  to  a  purely  animal  diet  for 
three  weeks,  and  afterwards  to  a  purely  vegetable  one  for  sixteen 
days,  without  suffering  any  marked  inconvenience.  He  then  put 
himself  upon  a  regimen  consisting  entirely  of  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  but  was  only  able  to  continue 
this  diet  for  two,  or  at  most  for  three  days,  owing  to  the  marked 
disturbance  of  the  general  health  which  rapidly  supervened.  The 
unpleasant  symptoms,  however,  immediately  disappeared  on  bis 
return  to  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  The  same  fact  has  been  esta- 
blished more  recently  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  Assistant  Surgeon 
U.  S.  Army,*  in  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  performed  upon 
himself.  He  was  enabled  to  live  for  ten  days  on  a  diet  composed 
exclusively  of  boiled  starch  and  water.    After  the  third  day,  how- 

>  Chimie  Agrioole,  p.  166. 

*  Journal  fUr  praktisobe  Chemie,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  257. 

»  Experimental  Researches,  &c.,  being  the  Prize  Essay  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  1857. 
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ever,  the  general  healtli  began  to  deteriorate,  and  became  very  much 
disturbed  before  the  termination  of  the  experiment.  The  prominent 
symptoms  were  debility,  headache,  pyrosis,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  After  the  starchy  diet  was  abandoned,  it  required  some 
days  to  restore  the  health  to  its  usual  condition. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  third  class,  or  the  organic  sub- 
stances proper,  enter  so  largely  into  the  constitution  of  the  animal 
tissues  and  fluids,  that  their  importance,  as  elements  of  the  food,MS 
easily  understood.  No  food  can  be  long  nutritious,  unless  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  substances  be  present  in  it.  Since  they  are  so 
abundant  as  ingredients  of  the  body,  their  loss  or  absence  from  the 
food  is  felt  more  speedily  and  promptly  than  that  of  any  other  sub- 
stance except  water.  They  have,  therefore,  sometimes  received  the 
name  of  '^  nutritious  substances,"  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
the  second  class,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and  which  have  been 
found  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  others  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  life.  The  organic  substances,  however,  when 
taken  alone,  are  no  more  capable  of  supporting  life  indefinitely  than 
the  others.  It  was  found  in  the  experiments  of  the  French  "  Gela- 
tine Commission"*  that  animals  fed  on  pure  fibrin  and  albumen,  as 
well  as  those  fed  on  gelatine,  become  after  a  short  time  much  en- 
feebled, refuse  the  food  which  is  offered  to  them,  or  take  it  with 
reluctance,  and  finally  die  of  inanition.  This  result  has  been  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  these  substances,  when  taken  alone, 
excite  after  a  time  such  disgust  in  the  animal  that  they  are  either 
no  longer  taken,  or  if  taken  are  not  digested.  But  this  disgust 
itself  is  simply  an  indication  that  the  substances  used  are  insufficient 
and  finally  useless  as  articles  of  food,  and  that  the  system  demands 
instinctively  other  materials  for  its  nourishment. 

The  instinctive  desire  of  animals  for  certain  substances  is  the 
surest  indication  that  they  are  in  reality  required  for  the  nutritive 
process ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  indifference  or  repugnance 
manifested  for  injurious  or  useless  substances,  is  an  equal  evidence 
of  their  unfitness  as  articles  of  food.  This  repugnance  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Magendie,  in  the  report  of  the  commission  above  alluded 
to,  while  detailing  the  result  of  his  investigations  on  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  gelatine.  "  The  result,"  he  says,  "  of  these  first  trials 
was  that  pure  gelatine  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  dogs  experimented 
on.    Some  of  them  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  with  the  gelatine 

I  Comptes  RendoB,  1841,  toI.  ziil.  p.  267. 
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within  their  reach,  and  would  not  touch  it ;  others  tasted  of  it,  but 
would  not  eat:  others  still  devoured  a  certain  quantity  of  it  once 
or  twice,  and  then  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  farther  use  of  it" 

In  one  instance,  faowever,  Magendie  succeeded  in  inducing  a  dog 
to  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  fibrin  daily  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the '  experiment ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
animal  became  emaciated  like  the  others,  and  died  at  last  with  the 
same  symptoms  of  inanition. 

The  alimentary  substances  of  the  second  class,  however,  viz.,  the 
sugars  and  the  oils,  have  been  sometimes  thought  less  important 
than  the  albuminous  matters,  because  they  do  not  enter  so  largely 
or  so  permanently  into  the  composition  of  the  solid  tissues.  The 
saccharine  matters,  when  taken  as  food,  cannot  be  traced  farther 
than  the  blood.  They  undergo  already,  in  the  circulating  fluid, 
some  change  by  which  their  essential  character  is  lost,  and  they 
cannot  be  any  longer  recognized.  The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
mammary  gland  and  the  milk  is  only  exceptional,  and  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  male  subject.  The  fats  are,  it  is  true,  very  gene- 
rally distributed  throughout  the  body,  but  it  is  only  in  the  brain 
and  nervous  matter  that  they  exist  intimately  united  with  the  re- 
maining ingredients  of  the  tissues.  Elsewhere,  as  already  mentioned, 
it  is  deposited  in  distinct  drops  and  granules,  and  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  this  condition  must  of  course  remain  inactive,  so  far  as 
regards  any  chemical  nutritive  process.  In  this  condition  it  seems 
to  be  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the  blood,  whenever 
it  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  On  being  reab- 
sorbed, however,  as  soon  as  it  again  enters  the  blood  or  unites 
intimately  with  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  it  at  once  changes  its 
condition  and  loses  its  former  chemical  constitution  and  properties. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  albuminoid  matters  have  been 
sometimes  considered  as  the  only  '^  nutritious"  substances,  because 
they  alone  constitute  under  their  own  form  a  great  part  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  tissues,  while  the  sugars  and  the  oils  rapidly  dis- 
appear by  decomposition.  It  has  even  been  assumed  that  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  sugar  and  the  oils  disappear  is  one  of  direct 
combustion  or  oxidation,  and  that  they  are  destined  solely  to  be 
consumed  in  this  way,  not  to  enter  at  all  into  the  composition  of 
the  tissues,  but  only  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body  by  an  inces- 
sant process  of  combustion  in  the  blood.  They  have  been  therefore 
termed  the  "combustible"  or  "heat-producing"  elements,  while  the 
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albuminoid  substances  were  known  as  the  nutritious  or  ''plastic" 
elements. 

This  distinction,  however,  has  no  real  foundation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  sugars  and  the  oils  which  dis- 
appear in  the  body  are  destroyed  by  combustion.  This  is  merely 
an  inference  which  has  been  made  without  any  direct  proof.  All 
we  know  positively  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  that  these  substances 
soon  become  so  altered  in  the  blood  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
recognized  by  their  ordinary  chemical  properties;  but  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  transformations  which  they 
undergo.  Furthermore,  the  difference  between  the  sugars  and  the 
oils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  albuminoid  substances  on  the  other, 
so  far  as  regards  their  decomposition  and  disappearance  in  the  body, 
is  only  a  difference  of  time.  The  albuminoid  substances  become 
transformed  more  slowly,  the  sugars  and  the  oils  more  rapidly. 
Even  if  it  should  be  ascertained  hereafter  that  the  sugars  and  the 
oils  really  do  not  unite  at  all  with  the  solid  tissues,  but  are  entirely 
decompcKied  in  the  blood,  this  would  not  make  them  any  less  im- 
portant as  alimentary  substances,  since  the  blood  is  as  essential  a 
part  of  the  body  as  the  solid  tissues,  and  its  nutrition  must  be  pro- 
vided for  equally  with  theirs. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  single  proximate  principle,  nor 
even  any  one  class  of  them  alone,  can  be  suflScient  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  body ;  but  that  the  food,  to  be  nourishing,  must  contain 
substances  belonging  to  all  the  different  groups  of  proximate  prin- 
ciples. The  albuminoid  substances  are  first  in  importance  because 
they  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body;  and 
exhaustion  therefore  follows  more  rapidly  when  they  are  withheld 
than  when  the  animal  is  deprived  of  other  kinds  of  alimentary 
matter.  But  starchy  and  oleaginous  substances  are  also  requisite ; 
and  the  body  feels  the  want  of  them  sooner  or  later,  though  it  may 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  albumen  and  fibrin.  Finally,  the  in- 
organic saline  matters,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  are  also  neces- 
sary to  the  continuous  maintenance  of  life.  In  order  that  the 
animal  tissues  and  fluids  remain  in  a  healthy  condition  and  take 
their  proper  part  in  the  functions  of  life,  they  must  be  supplied 
with  aU  the  ingredients  necessary  to  their  constitution ;  and  a  man 
may  be  starved  to  death  at  last  by  depriving  him  of  chloride  of 
sodium  or  phosphate  of  lime  just  as  surely,  though  not  so  rapidly, 
as  if  he  were  deprived  of  albumen  or  oil 

In  the  different  kinds  of  food,  accordingly,  which  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  universal  and  instinctive  choice  of  man,  the  three 
different  classes  of  proximate  principles  are  all  more  or  less  abund- 
antly represented.  In  all  of  them  there  exists  naturally  a  certain 
proportion  of  saline  substances ;  and  water  and  chloride  of  sodium 
are  generally  taken  with  them  in  addition.  In  milk,  the  first  food 
supplied  to  the  infant,  we  have  casein  which  is  an  albuminoid 
substance,  butter  which  represents  the  oily  matters,  and  sugar  of 
milk  belonging  to  the  saccharine  group,  together  with  water  and 
saline  matters,  in  the  following  proportions : — * 

CoMPOsiTioir  OF  Cow's  Milk. 

Water 87.02 

Casein 4.48 

Batter 3.13 

Sugar  of  milk 4.77 


Soda 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 
Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 
Phosphate  of  lime 

"             magnesia 
Alkaline  carbonates 
Iron,  &c 


1 


0.60 


100.00 


In  wheat  flour,  gluten  is  the  albuminoid  matter,  sugar  and  starch 
the  non-nitrogenous  principles. 

CoMPOsiTioir  OF  Whbat  Floub. 

Gluten  ....      10.2  Gum      ....        2.8 

Starch    ....      72.8  Water    ....      10.0 

Sugar    ....        4.2  

100.0 

The  other  cereal  grains  mostly  contain  oil  in  addition  to  the 
above. 

Composition  op  Dried  Oatmeal. 

Starch 69.00 

Bitter  matter  and  sugar 8.25 

Graj  alhuminous  matter 4.30 

Fatty  oU 2.00 

Gum *  2.60 

Husk,  mixture,  and  loss 23.95 

100.00 

Eggs  contain  albumen  and  salts  in  the  white,  with  the  addition 
of  oily  matter  in  the  yolk. 

>  The  accompanying  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  food  are  taken  from  Pereira 
on  Food  and  Diet,  New  York,  1843. 
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CoxpoBinoH  OF  Eqos. 
White  of  Egg.  Yolk  of  Bgg. 

Water ....      80.00 63.78 

Albumen  and  mnctiB    .      16.28 12.76 

Yellow  oil 28.76 

Salts    ....        4.72 4.72 

100.00  100.00 

In  ordinary  flesh  or  butcher's  meat,  we  have  the  albuminoid 

matter  of  the  muscular  fibre  and  the  fat  of  the  adipose  tissue. 

CoxpoBiTioN  OF  Obdiitabt  Butchbr's  Mbat. 

Meat  devoid  of  fat        .      86.7  ij^^f^   ....      ^.418 

I  Solid  matter  .        .        .      22.282 
Fat,  cellular  tissue,  &c 14.300 

100.000 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
nutritioTis  character  of  any  substance,  or  its  value  as  an  article  of 
food,  does  not  depend  simply  upon  its  containing  either  one  of  the 
alimentary  substances  mentioned  above  in  large  quantity ;  but  upon 
its  containing  them  mingled  together  in  such  proportion  as  is 
requisite  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  body.  What  these  pro- 
portions are  cannot  be  determined  fix)m  simple  chemical  analysis, 
nor  from  any  other  data  than  those  derived  from  direct  observation 
and  experiment. 

The  total  quantity  of  food  required  by  man  has  been  variously 
estimated.  It  will  necessarily  vary,  indeed,  not  only  with  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  individual,  but  also  with  the  quality  of 
the  food  employed ;  since  some  articles,  such  as  corn  and  meat,  con- 
tain very  much  more  alimentary  material  in  the  same  bulk  than 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables.  Any  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  total 
quantity  should  state  also  the  kind  of  food  used ;  otherwise,  it  will 
be  altogether  without  value.  From  experiments  performed  while 
living  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  bread,  fresh  meat,  and  butter,  with 
coffee  and  water  for  drink,  we  have  found  that  the  entire  quantity 
of  food  required  during  twenty-four  hours  by  a  man  in  fuU  health, 
and  taking  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  as  follows : — 

Meat 16  onnoes. 

Bread 19       *' 

Butter 3J     " 

Fluids 62       " 

That  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  solid  food, 
and  rather  over  three  pints  of  liquid  food. 
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Another  necessary  consideration,  in  estimating  the  value  of  any 
substance  as  an  article  of  food,  is  its  digestibility.  A  vegetable  or 
animal  tissue  may  contain  an  abundance  of  albuminoid  or  starchy 
matter,  but  may  be  at  the  same  time  of  such  an  unyielding  consist- 
ency as  to  be  insoluble  in  the  digestive  fluids,  and  therefore  useless 
as  an  article  of  food.  Bones  and  cartilages,  and  the  fibres  of  yel- 
low elastic  tissue,  are  indigestible,  and  therefore  not  nutritious. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  substances  con- 
tained in  woody  fibre,  and  the  hard  coverings  and  kernels  of  various 
fruits.  Everything,  accordingly,  which  softens  or  disintegrates  a 
hard  alimentary  substance  renders  it  more  digestible,  and  so  far 
increases  its  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  preparation  of  food  by  cooking  has  a  twofold  object :  first, 
to  soften  or  disintegrate  it,  and  second,  to  give  it  an  attractive 
flavor.  Many  vegetable  substances  are  so  hard  as  to  be  entirely 
indigestible  in  a  raw  state.  Bipe  peas  and  beans,  the  different  kinds 
of  grain,  and  many  roots  and  fruits,  require  to  be  softened  by  boil- 
ing, or  some  other  culinary  process,  before  they  are  ready  for  use. 
With  them,  the  principal  change  produced  by  cooking  is  an  altera- 
tion in  consistency.  With  most  kinds  of  animal  food,  however, 
the  effect  is  somewhat  different  In  the  case  of  muscular  flesh,  for 
example,  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  almost  always  more  or 
less  hardened  by  boiling  or  roasting ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fibrous  tissue  by  which  they  are  held  together  is  gelatinized  and 
softened,  so  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  more  easily  separated  from 
each  other,  and  more  readily  attacked  by  the  digestive  fluids.  But 
beside  this,  the  organic  substances  contained  in  meat,  which  are  all 
of  them  very  insipid  in  the  raw  state,  acquire,  by  the  action  of  heat 
in  cooking,  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavor.  This  flavor  excites 
the  appetite  and  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and 
renders,  in  this  way,  the  entire  process  of  digestion  more  easy  and 
expeditious. 

The  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
may  be  included  under  three  different  heads:  first,  digestion^  or  the 
preparation  of  the  food  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  second,  assimila- 
tion, by  which  the  elements  of  the  food  are  converted  into  the  ani- 
mal tissues ;  and  third,  excretion,  by  which  it  is  again  decomposed, 
and  finally  discharged  from  the  body. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DIGESTION. 

Digestion  is  that  process  by  which  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  form 
in  which  it  can  be  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  taken  up 
by  the  bloodvessels.  This  process  does  not  occur  in  vegetables. 
For  vegetables  are  dependent  for  their  nutrition,  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  a  supply  of  inorganic  substances,  as  water,  saline 
matters,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.  These  materials  constitute 
the  food  upon  which  plants  subsist,  and  are  converted  in  their  inte- 
rior into  other  substances,  by  the  nutritive  process.  These  mate- 
rials, furthermore,  are  constantly  supplied  to  the  vegetable  undei* 
such  a  form  as  to  be  readily  absorbed.  Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
exist  in  a  gaseous  form  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  also  to  be  found 
in  solution,  together  with  the  requisite  saline  matters,  in  the  water 
with  which  the  soil  is  penetrated.  All  these  substances,  therefore, 
are  at  once  ready  for  absorption,  and  do  not  require  any  preliminary 
modification.  But  with  animals  and  man  the  case  is  different. 
They  cannot  subsist  upon  these  inorganic  substances  alone,  but 
require  for  their  support  materials  which  have  already  been  organ- 
ized, and  which  have  previously  constituted  a  part  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies.  Their  food  is  almost  invariably  solid  or  semi-solid 
at  the  time  when  it  is  taken,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Meat,  bread, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &0.,  are  all  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  solid  and 
insoluble  condition;  and  even  those  substances  which  are  naturally 
fluid,  such  as  milk,  albumen,  white  of  egg,  are  almost  always, 
in  the  human  species,  coagulated  and  solidified  by  the  process  of 
cooking,  before  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

In  animals,  accordingly,  the  food  requires  to  undergo  a  process 
of  digestion,  or  liquefaction,  before  it  can  be  absorbed.  In  all  cases, 
the  general  characters  of  this  process  are  the  same.  It  consists 
essentially  in  the  food  being  received  into  a  canal,  running  through 
the  body  from  mouth  to  anus,  called  the  "  alimentary  canal,"  in 
which  it  comes  in  contact  with  certain  digestive  fluids,  which  act 
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upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  liquefy  and  dissolve  it.  These  fluids 
are  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  certain  glandular  organs  situated  in  its  neighborhood.  Since  the 
food  always  consists,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  a  mixture  of  vari- 
ous substances,  having  different  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
the  several  digestive  fluids  are  also  different  from  each  other;  each 
one  of  them  exerting  a  peculiar  action,  which  is  more  or  less  con- 
fined to  particular  species  of  food.  As  the  food  passes  through  the 
intestine  from  above  downward,  those  parts  of  it  which  become 
liquefied  are  successively  removed  by  absorption,  and  taken  up  by 
the  vessels ;  while  the  remaining  portions,  consisting  of  the  indiges- 
tible matter,  together  with  the  refuse  of  the  intestinal  secretions, 
gradually  acquire  a  firmer  consistency  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
the  fluids,  and  are  finally  discharged  from  the  intestine  under  the 
form  of  feces. 

In  different  species  of  animals,  however,  the  difference  in  their 
habits,  in  the  constitution  of  their  tissues,  and  in  the  character  of 
their  food,  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  character  of  the  secreted 
fluids.  As  a  general  rule,  the  digestive  apparatus  of  herbivorous 
animals  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  carnivora ;  since,  in  vege- 
table substances,  the  nutritious  matters  are  often  present  in  a  very 
solid  and  unmanageable  form,  as,  for  example,  in  raw  starch  and 
the  cereal  grains,  and  are  nearly  always  entangled  among  vegetable 
cells  and  fibres  of  an  indigestible  character.  In  those  instances, 
where  the  food  consists  mostly  of  herbage,  as  grass,  leaves,  &c.,  the 
digestible  matters  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  entire  quan- 
tity^ and  a  large  mass  of  food  must  therefore  be  taken,  in  order 
that  the  requisite  amount  of  nutritious  material  may  be  extracted 
from  it.  In  such  cases,  accordingly,  the  alimentary  canal  is  large 
and  long;  and  is  divided  into  many  compartments,  in  which 
different  processes  of  disintegration,  transformation,  and  solution 
are  carried  on. 

In  the  common  fowl,  for  instance  (Fig.  16),  the  food,  which  con- 
sists mostly  of  grains,  and  frequently  of  insects  with  hard,  coria- 
ceous integument,  first  passes  down  the  oesophagus  (a)  into  a 
diverticulum  or  pouch  (6)  termed  the  crop.  Here  it  remains  for 
a  time,  mingled  with  a  watery  secretion  in  which  the  grains  are 
macerated  and  softened.  The  food  is  then  carried  farther  down 
until  it  reaches  a  second  dilatation  (o),  the  proventriculus,  or 
secreting  stomach.    The  mucous  membrane  here  is  thick  and 
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glandular,  and  is  provided  with  numerous  se-  Pi««  i^- 

creting  follicles  or  crypts.  From  them  an 
acid  fluid  is  poured  out,  by  which  the  food  is 
subjected  to  further  changes.  It  next  passes 
into  the  gizzard  {d),  or  triturating  stomach,  a 
cavity  inclosed  by  thick,  muscular  walls,  and 
lined  with  a  remarkably  tough  and  horny 
epithelium.  Here  it  is  subjected  to  the  crush- 
ing and  grinding  action  of  the  muscular 
parietes,  assisted  by  grains  of  sand  and  gravel, 
which  the  animal  instinctively  swallows  with 
the  food,  by  which  it  is  so  triturated  and  dis- 
integrated, that  it  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  pulp, 
upon  which  the  digestive  fluids  can  efiectually 
operate.  The  mass  then  passes  into  the  intes- 
tine (e),  where  it  meets  with  the  intestinal 
juices,  which  complete  the  process  of  solution; 
and  from  the  intestinal  cavity  it  is  finally  ab- 
sorbed in  a  liquid  form,  by  the  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

In  the  ox,  again,  the  sheep,  the  camel,  the 
deer,  and  all  ruminating  animals,  there  are 
four  distinct  stomachs  through  which  the 
food  passes  in  succession;  each  lined  with 
mucous  membrane  of  a  different  structure, 
and  adapted  to  perform  a  different  part  in 
the  digestive  process  (Fig.  17).  When  first 
swallowed,  the  food  is  received  into  the  ru- 
men,  or  paunch  (5),  a  large  sac,  itself  par- 
tially divided  by  incomplete  partitions,  and 
lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  thickly  set 
with  long  prominences  or  villi.  Here  it  ac- 
cumulates while  the  animal  is  feeding,  and  ns 
retained  and  macerated  in  its  own  fluids.  When  the  animal  has 
finished  browsing,  and  the  process  of  rumination  commences,  the 
food  is  regurgitated  into  the  mouth  by  an  inverted  action  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  paunch  and  oesophagus,  and  slowly  masticated. 
It  then  descends  again  along  the  oesophagus ;  but  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  first  stomach,  as  before,  it  is  turned  off  by  a  muscular  valve 
into  the  second  stomach,  or  reticulum  (c),  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  intersecting  folds  of  its  mucous  membrane,  which  give  it 


AuMxirr  AKT  C  AVAL  OP  Fowl. 
~-<i.  (Esophagus.  6.  Crop. 
0.  ProTentricalas,  or  seerot- 
ing  stomaeh.  d.  Ginard,  or 
triturating  stomach,  e.  In- 
testine. /.  Two  long  cacal 
tubes  whieh  open  into  the  in- 
testine a  short  distance  abore 
its  termination. 
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a  honey -combed  or  reticulated  appearance.    Here  the  food,  already 

triturated    in    the    mouth,   and 
^*^*  ^'^'  mixed  with  the  saliva,  is  further 

macerated  in  the  fluids  swallowed 
by  the  animal,  which  always  ac- 
cumulate in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  reticulum.  The  next 
cavity  is  the  omasus^  or  "psalte- 
rium"  (cQ,  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  is  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal folds,  alternately  broad 
and  narrow,  lying  parallel  with 
each  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  so  that  the  extent  of  mucous 
surface,  brought  in  contact  with 

CoMPOirin)  Stomach  of  Ox.— o.   CBsophagag.  the  food,  is  VCry  mUch  inCrcaSCd. 

b.  Rumen   or  ilr.t  -tomach     c.  Reticulum,  or  r^  ;^  ^  ^j^j  j^      j^ 

seeond.    d.   Omuni,  or  third.    «.  Obomuns,  "^"^    ^^iw  ixv/u*    wuio   vavivj    «.«.«wmo 

or  fourth.    /.  Duodenum.  dirCCtly     iutO    the     ohomOSUSy    OV 

"rennet"  (c),  which  is  the  true 
digestive  stomach,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  softer,  thicker, 
and  more  glandular  than  elsewhere,  and  in  which  an  acid  and 
highly  solvent  fluid  is  secreted.  Then  follows  the  intestinal  canal 
with  its  various  divisions  and  variations. 

In  the  carnivora,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alimentary  canal  is 
shorter  and  narrower  than  in  the  preceding,  and  presents  fewer 
complexities.  The  food,  upon  wBich  these  animals  subsist,  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  herbivora,  and  less  encumbered  with  indigestible 
matter ;  so  that  the  process  of  its  solution  requires  a  less  extensive 
apparatus. 

In  the  human  species,  the  food  is  naturally  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter, containing  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  But  the 
digestive  apparatus  in  man  resembles  almost  exactly  that  of  the 
carnivora.  For  the  vegetable  matters  which  we  take  as  food  are, 
in  the  first  place,  artificially  separated,  to  a  great  extent,  from  indi- 
gestible impurities;  and  secondly,  they  are  so  softened  by  the 
process  of  cooking  as  to  become  nearly  or  quite  as  easily  digestible 
as  animal  substances. 

In  the  human  species,  however,  the  process  of  digestion,  though 
simpler  than  in  the  herbivora,  is  still  complicated.  The  alimentary 
canal  is  here,  also,  divided  into  different  compartments  or  cavities, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  narrow  orifices.    At  its 
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commencement  (Fig.  18),  we  find  the  cavity  of  the  mouthy  which  is 
guarded  at  its  posterior  extremity  by  the  muscular  valve  of  the 
isthmus    of     the     fauces. 

Through  the  pharynx  and  ^««  18« 

oesophagus  (a),  it  com- 
municates with  the  second 
compartment,  or  the  sto- 
mach (5),  a  flask-shaped 
dilatation,  which  is  guarded 
at  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
orifices  by  circular  bands 
of  muscular  fibres.  Then 
comes  the  small  intestine 
{e)j  different  parts  of  which, 
owing  to  the  varying  struc- 
ture of  their  mucous  mem- 
branes, have  received  the 
difTerent  names  of  duode- 
num, jejunum,  and  ileum. 
In  the  duodenum,  we  have 
the  orifices  of  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts  (/,  g). 
Finally,  we  have  the  large 
intestine  (A,  t,y,  4),  separated 
from  the  smaller  by  the 
ileo-C8ecal  valve,  and  ter- 
minating, at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, by  the  anus,  at 
which  is  situated  a  double 
sphincter,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  its  orifice. 
Everywhere  the  alimentary 
canal  is  composed  of  a 
mucous  membrane  and  a 
muscular  coat,  with  a  layer 
of  submucous  areolar  tissue 
between  the  two.  The  mus- 
cular coat  is  everywhere 

composed  of  a  double  layer  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres, 
by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  which  the  food  is 
carried  through  the  canal  from  above  downward.    The  mucous 


HuMAH  AumirrAftT  Gahal.— a.  (Eaophagas.  b.  8to- 
maoh.  e.  CardiM  orifloe.  d.  Pjlonu.  e.  Small  IntettiD*. 
/.  Biliary  daet.  ff.  Panereatto  doet.  A.  AMending  eoloi. 
i.  TranjBTerae  colon.   J.  I>eseeQdlnf  colon,    k.  Rectoin. 
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membrane  presents,  also,  a  different  structure,  and  has  different 
properties  in  different  parts.  In  the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  it  is 
smooth,  with  a  hard,  whitish,  and  tessellated  epithelium.  This  kind 
of  epithelium  terminates  abruptly  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastric  cavity  is  soft  and 
glandular,  covered  with  a  transparent,  columnar  epithelium,  and 
thrown  into  minute  folds  or  projections  on  its  free  surface,  which 
are  sometimes  reticulated  with  each  other.  In  tbe  small  intestine, 
we  find  large  transverse  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  valtmloe 
conniveniesj  the  minute  villosities  which  cover  its  surface,  and  tbe 
peculiar  glandular  structures  which  it  contains.  Finally,  in  the 
large  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  is  again  different.  It  is  here 
smooth  and  shining,  free  from  villosities,  and  provided  with  a 
different  glandular  apparatus. 

Furthermore,  the  digestive  secretions,  also,  vary  in  these  different 
regions.  In  its  passage  from  above  downwards,  the  food  meets 
with  no  less  than  five  different  digestive  fluids.  First  it  meets  with 
the  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  second,  with  the  gastric  juice^ 
in  the  stomach;  third,  with  the  hiJe;  fourth,  with  ih%  pancreatic 
fluid;  and  fifth,  with  the  intestinal  juice.  It  is  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  process  of  digestion,  as  established  by  modern 
researches,  that  different  elements  of  the  food  are  digested  in  differevd 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  agency  of  different  digestive  fluids. 
By  their  action,  the  various  ingredients  of  the  alimentary  mass  are 
successively  reduced  to  a  fluid  condition,  and  are  taken  up  by  the 
vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

The  action  which  is  exerted  upon  the  food  by  the  digestive 
fluids  is  not  that  of  a  simple  chemical  solution.  It  is  a  transforma- 
tion, by  which  the  ingredients  of  the  food  are  altered  in  character 
at  the  same  time  that  they  undergo  the  process  of  liquefaction. 
The  active  agent  in  producing  this  change  is  in  every  instance  an 
organic  matter,  which  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  digestive 
fluid;  and  which,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  food,  exerts  upon 
it  a  catalytic  action,  and  transforms  its  ingredients  into  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  these  newly  formed  substances  which  are  finally 
absorbed  by  the  vessels,  and  mingled  with  the  general  current  of 
the  circulation. 

In  our  study  of  the  process  of  digestion,  the  different  digestive 
fluids  will  be  examined  separately,  and  their  action  on  the  aliment- 
ary substances  in  the  different  regions  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
successively  investigated. 
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In  the  first  division  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  mouth,  the 
food  undergoes  simultaneooslj  two  different  operations,  viz.,  mas- 
tication and  insalivation.  Mastication  consists  in  the  catting  and 
trituration  of  the  food  by  the  teeth,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  This  process  is  entirely 
a  mechanical  one.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  food  for 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  As  this  action  is 
chemical  in  its  nature,  it  will  be  exerted  more  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently if  the  food  be  finely  divided  than  if  it  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  digestive  fluids  in  a  solid  mass.  This  is  always  the 
case  when  a  solid  body  is  subjected  to  the  chemical  action  of  a 
solvent  fluid ;  since,  by  being  broken  up  into  minute  particles,  it 
offers  a  larger  surface  to  the  contact  of  the  fluid,  and  is  more  readily 
attacked  and  dissolved  or  decomposed  by  it. 

In  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  their  physiological  action,  there 
are  certain  marked  differences,  corresponding  with  the  habits  of  the 
animal,  and  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  it  subsists.  In  fish  and 
serpents,  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed  entire,  and  in  which  the 
process  of  digestion,  accordingly,  is  comparatively  slow,  the  teeth 
are  simply  organs  of  prehension.  They  have  generally  the  form 
of  sharp,  curved  spines,  with  their  points  set  backward  (Fig.  19), 
and  arranged  in  a  double  or  triple  row 
about  the  edges  of  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  ^f^*^^* 

covering  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  palate.  They  serve  merely  to 
retain  the  prey,  and  prevent  its  escape, 
after  it  has  been  seized  by  the  animal.  In 
the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  as  those  of  ^^ZZ^::^r^-  *'"" 
the  dog  and  cat  kind,  and  other  similar 

fiftmilies,  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  teeth  adapted  to  different 
mechanical  purposes.  (Fig.  20.)  First,  the  incisors,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  six  in  the  superior, 
and  six  in  the  inferior  maxilla,  of  flattened  form,  and  placed  with 
their  thin  edges  running  from  side  to  side.  The  incisors,  as  their 
name  indicates,  are  adapted  for  dividing  the  food  by  a  cutting 
motion,  like  that  of  a  pair  of  shears.  Behind  them  come  the  canine 
teeth,  or  tusks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
These  are  long,  curved,  conical,  and  pointed  ;  and  are  used  as 
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weapons  of  offence,  and  for  laying  hold  of  and  retaining  the  prey. 

Lastly,  the  molars,  eight  or  more  in  number  on  each  side,  are 

larger  and  broader  than  the  incis- 
^'     '  ors,  and    provided   with    serrated 

edges,  each  presenting  several  sharp 
points,  arranged  generally  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
jaw.  In  these  animals,  mastication 
is  very  imperfect,  since  the  food  is 
not  ground  up,  but  only  pierced 
and  mangled  by  the  action  of  the 
teeth  before  being  swallowed  into 

Skull  of  Polak  Bear.    Anterior  riew;      the  Stomach.      In  the   hcrbivora,  OU 
•howing  Incisors  and  canines.  .  ,         ,         i      i       •       • 

the  other  hand,  the  incisors  are  pre- 
sent only  in  the  lower  jaw  in  the  ruminating  animals,  though  in 
the  horse  they  are  found  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  maxilla  (Fig. 

Fig.  21. 


Skull  op  thb  Horbb. 


21).    They  are  used  merely  for  cutting  off  the  bundles  of  grass  or 
herbage,  on  which  the  animal  feeds.    The  canines  are  either  absent 
or  only  slightly  developed,  and  the  real  process  of 
Pig.  22.  mastication  is  performed  altogether  by  the  molars. 

These  are  large  and  thick  (Fig.  22),  and  present  a 
broad,  flat  surface,  diversified  by  variously  folded 
and  projecting  ridges  of  enamel,  with  shallow 
grooves,  intervening  between  them.  By  the  lateral 
rubbing  motion  of  the  roughened  surfaces  against 
each  other,  the  food  is  effectually  comminuted  and 


M0LA.T0OTH0FT..   reduccd  to  a  pulpy  mass. 


HoKSB.    Grinding  snr- 

*"»•  In  the  human  subject,  the  teeth  combine  the 
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characters  of  those  of  the  carnivora  and  the  herbivora.  (Fig.  28.) 

The  incisors  (a),  four  in 

number  in  each  jaw,  have,  Kg-  23. 

as  in  other  instances,  a  ,\ 

cuttingedge  running  from  k  **^  z 

side  to  side.    The  canines 

(ft),   which    are    situated  ^^  ,c 

immediately  behind  the 

former,    are    much    less 

prominent    and    pointed     ^y' 

than  in  the  camiyora,  and  y^ 

differ  less  in  form  from 

the  incisors  on  the  one 

hand,  and  the  first  molars 

on  the  other.  The  molars,       ^^^^^  TKKrH-uPP.K  Jxw.-o.  mcor..  ft.  canine.,  c. 

again  (C,  (2),  are  thick  and      Anterior  molars.    d.  Posterior  molars. 

Strong,  and  have  compa- 
ratively flat  surfaces,  like  those  of  the  herbivora ;  but  instead  of 
presenting  curvilinear  ridges,  are  covered  with  more  or  less  conical 
eminences,  like  those  of  the  carnivora.  In  the  human  subject, 
therefore,  the  teeth  are  evidently  adapted  for  a  mixed  diet,  consist- 
ing of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Mastication  is  here  as 
perfect  as  it  is  in  the  herbivora,  though  less  prolonged  and  labori- 
ous ;  for  the  vegetable  substances  used  by  man,  as  already  remarked, 
are  previously  separated  to  a  great  extent  from  their  impurities, 
and  softened  by  cooking;  so  that  they  do  not  require,  for  their  mas- 
tication, so  extensive  and  powerful  a  triturating  apparatus.  Finally, 
animal  substances  are  more  completely  masticated  in  the  human 
subject  than  they  are  in  the  carnivora,  and  their  digestion  is  accord- 
ingly completed  with  greater  rapidity. 

We  can  easily  estimate,  from  the  facts  above  stated,  the  great 
importance,  to  the  digestive  process,  of  a  thorough  preliminary 
mastication.  If  the  food  be  hastily  swallowed  in  undivided  masses, 
it  must  remain  a  long  time  undissolved  in  the  stomach,  where  it 
will  become  a  source  of  irritation  and  disturbance ;  but  if  reduced 
beforehand,  by  mastication,  to  a  state  of  minute  subdivision,  it  is 
readily  attacked  by  the  digestive  fluids,  and  becomes  speedily  and 
completely  liquefied. 
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SALIVA. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  food  is  masticated,  it  is  mixed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  with  the  first  of  the  digestive  fluids,  viz.,  the 
saliva.  Human  saliva,  as  it  is  obtained  directly  from  the  buccal 
cavity,  is  a  colorless,  slightly  viscid  and  alkaline  fluid,  with  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1005.  When  first  discharged,  it  is  frothy  and 
opaline,  holding  in  suspension  minute,  whitish  flocculi.  On  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  an 
opaque,  whitish  deposit  collects  at  the  bottom,  while  the  supernatant 
fluid  becomes  clear.  The  deposit,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope (Fig.  24),  is  seen  to 
^^'     '  consist  of  abundant  epithe- 

lium scales  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mouth,  de- 
tached by  mechanical  irrita- 
tion, minute,  roundish,  gra- 
nular, nucleated  cells,  appa- 
rently epithelium  from  the 
mucous  follicles,  a  certain 
amount  of  granular  matter, 
and  a  few  oil-globules.  The 
supernatant  fluid  has  a  faint 
bluish  tinge,  becomes  slightly 
opalescent  by  boiling,  and 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
Alcohol  in  excess,  causes  the 
precipitation  of  abundant 
whitish  flocculi.  According  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,*  the  composi- 
tion of  saliva  is  as  follows: — 

Composition  op  Saliva. 

Water 995.16 

Organic  matter 1.34 

Sulpho-cjanide  of  potassium 0.06 

Phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia .98 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium .84 

Mixture  of  epithelium 1.62 

1000.00 

The  organic  substance  present  in  the  saliva  has  been  occasionally 
I  Yerdauungsssfte  und  Stoffwechsel.    Leipzig,  1852. 


BoccAL  AND  Glaitdular  Epithbliom,  wtth  Granular 
Matter  and  Oil-globolea ;  deposited  as  sediment  from 
liuman  salira. 
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known  by  the  name  of  piyaline.  It  is  coagulable  by  alcohol,  but 
not  by  a  boiling  temperature.  A  very  little  albumen  is  also  pre- 
sent, mingled  with  the  ptyaline,  and  produces  the  opalescence 
which  appears  in  the  saliva  when  raised  to  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  sulpho-cyanogen  may  be  detected  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
iron,  which  produces  the  characteristic  red  color  of  sulpho-cyanide 
of  iron.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  saliva  varies  in  intensity 
during  the  day,  but  is  nearly  always  suflBciently  distinct. 

The  saliva  is  not  a  simple  secretion,  but  a  mixture  of  four  dis- 
tinct fluids,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  source  from  which 
they  are  derived,  and  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
These  secretions  are,  in  the  human  subject,  first,  that  of  the  parotid 
gland;  second,  that  of  the  submaxillary;  third,  that  of  the  sub- 
lingual; and  fourth,  that  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth. 
These  different  fluids  have  been  comparatively  studied,  in  the 
lower  animals,  by  Bernard,  Frerichs,  and  Bidder  aud  Schmidt. 
The  parotid  saliva  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  dog 
by  exposing  the  duct  of  Steno  where  it  crosses  the  masseter  muscle, 
aud  introducing  into  it,  through  an  artificial  opening,  a  fine  silver 
canula.  The  parotid  saliva  then  runs  directly  from  its  external 
orifice,  without  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  salivary  glands. 
It  is  clear,  limpid,  and  watery,  without  the  slightest  viscidity,  and 
has  a  Mnilj  alkaline  reaction.  The  submaxillary  saliva  is  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner,  by  inserting  a  canula  into  Wharton's 
duct.  It  differs  from  the  parotid  secretion,  so  far  as  its  physical 
properties  are  concerned,  chiefly  in  possessing  a  well-marked  vis- 
cidity. It  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  The  sublingual  saliva  is  also 
alkaline,  colorless,  and  transparent,  and  possesses  a  greater  degree 
of  viscidity  than  that  from  the  submaxillary.  The  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  follicles  of  the  mouth,  which  forms  properly  a  part  of 
the  saliva,  is  obtained  by  placing  a  ligature  simultaneously  on 
Wharton's  and  Steno's  ducts,  and  on  that  of  the  sublingual  gland, 
so  as  to  shut  out  from  the  mouth  all  the  glandular  salivary  secre- 
tions, and  then  collecting  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane.  This  fluid  is  very  scanty,  and  much  more  viscid  than 
either  of  the  other  secretions ;  so  much  so,  that  it  cannot  be  poured 
out  in  drops  when  received  in  a  glass  vessel,  but  adheres  strongly 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

According  to  Bernard,^  the  principal  distinction  between  these 

■  Lev'ons  de  Physiologie  Exp6rimeDtale,  Paris,  1856,  p.  93. 
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different  salivary  fluids  resides  in  the  character  of  the  organic 
matter  peculiar  to  each  one.  The  organic  ingredient  of  the  parotid 
saliva  is  small  in  quantity,  perfectly  fluid,  and  analogous  in  some 
respects  to  albumen,  since  it  coagulates  by  a  boiling  temperature. 
That  of  the  submaxillary  is  moderately  viscid,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  solidify  or  gelatinize  on  cooling;  while  that  of  the  sublingual 
and  mucous  secretions  is  excessively  viscid,  but  does  not  gelatinize 
at  a  low  temperature. 

The  saliva  proper  consists,  therefore,  of  a  nearly  homogeneous 
mixture  of  all  these  different  secretions ;  of  which  that  from  the 
parotid  is  the  most  abundant,  that  of  the  sublingual  and  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth  the  least  so.  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
obtained,  from  one  of  the  parotid  glands  of  the  dog,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  grains  of  fluid  in  an  hour ;  from  the  submaxillary, 
eighty-seven  grains ;  and  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth, 
after  ligature  of  both  Wharton's  and  Steno's  ducts,  thirty-one 
grains.  The  saliva,  as  a  whole,  is  not  secreted  with  uniform 
rapidity  at  all  times.  While  fasting,  and  while  the  tongue  and 
jaws  are  at  rest,  it  is  supplied  in  but  small  quantity,  just  sufi&cient 
to  keep  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  moist  and  pliable. 
Any  movement  of  the  jaws,  however,  increases  the  rapidity  of  its 
flow.  It  is  still  more  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of 
food,  particularly  that  which  has  a  decided  taste,  or  which  requires 
an  active  movement  of  the  jaws  for  its  mastication.  The  saliva  is 
then  poured  out  in  abundance,  and  continues  to  be  rapidly  secreted 
until  the  food  is  masticated  and  swallowed. 

A  very  curious  feet  has  been  observed  by  M.  Colin,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,'  viz., 
that  in  the  horse  and  ass,  as  well  as  in  the  cow  and  other  ruminat- 
ing animals,  the  parotid  glands  of  the  two  opposite  sides,  during 
mastication,  are  never  in  active  secretion  at  the  same  time ;  but 
that  they  alternate  with  each  other,  one  remaining  quiescent  while 
the  other  is  active,  and  vice  versd.  In  these  animals,  mastication  is 
said  to  be  unilateral^  that  is,  when  the  animal  commences  feeding 
or  ruminating  the  food  is  triturated,  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  by 
the  molars  of  one  side  only.  It  is  then  changed  to  the  opposite 
side ;  and  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  mastication  is  performed  by 
the  molars  of  that  side  only.  It  is  then  changed  back  again,  and 
so  on  alternately,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  lateral  movements  of 

1  Traits  de  Physiologie  Compar^e,  Paris,  1854,  p.  468. 
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the  jaw  may  be  reversed  many  times  during  the  course  of  a  meal. 
By  establishing  a  salivary  fistula  simultaneously  on  each  side,  it  is 
found  that  the  flow  of  saliva  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  the 
masticatory  movement.  When  the  animal  masticates  on  the  right 
side,  it  is  the  right  parotid  which  secretes  actively,  while  but  little 
saliva  is  supplied  by  the  left;  when  mastication  is  on  the  left  side, 
the  left  parotid  pours  out  an  abundance  of  fluid,  while  the  right  is 
nearly  inactive.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  alternation  of 
function  does  not  exist,  to  the  same  extent  at  least,  in  man  and  the 
carnivora,  in  whom  mastication  is  performed  very  nearly  on  both 
sides  at  once. 

Owing  to  the  variations  in  the  rapidity  of  its  secretion,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  readily  excited  by  artificial  means  as 
by  the  presence  of  food,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate 
the  total  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  daily.  The  first  attempt  to  do 
so  was  made  by  Mitscherlich,'  who  collected  from  two  to  three  ounces 
in  twenty -four  hours  from  an  accidental  salivary  fistula  of  Steno's 
duct  in  the  human  subject ;  from  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
total  amount  secreted  by  all  the  glands  was  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
daily.  As  this  man  was  a  hospital  patient,  however,  and  suffering 
firom  constitutional  debility,  the  above  calculation  cannot  be  re* 
garded  as  an  accurate  one,  and  accordingly  Bidder  and  Schmidt' 
make  a  higher  estimate.  One  of  these  observers,  in  experimenting 
upon  himself,  collected  from  the  mouth  in  one  hour,  without  using 
any  artificial  stimulus  to  the  secretion,  1500  grains  of  saliva ;  and 
calculates,  therefore,  the  amount  secreted  daily,  making  an  allow- 
ance of  seven  hours  (or  sleep,  as  not  far  from  25,000  grains,  or 
about  three  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois. 

On  repeating  this  experiment,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  mouth,  without  artificial  stimulus,  more  than  556 
grains  of  saliva  per  hour.  This  quantity,  however,  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  any  smooth  unirri- 
tating  substance,  as  glass  beads  or  the  like ;  and  during  the  masti- 
cation of  food,  the  saliva  is  poured  out  in  very  much  greater  abund- 
ance. The  very  sight  and  odor  of  nutritious  food,  when  the  appetite 
is  excited,  will  stimulate  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  flow  of  saliva; 
and,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  "bring  the  water  into  the  mouth." 
Any  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  total  quantity  of  saliva,  based  on 
the  amount  secreted  in  the  intervals  of  mastication,  would  be  a  very 

*  Simon's  Chemistiy  of  Man.    PhiU.  ed.,  1846,  p.  2d5.  *  Op.  oit.,  p.  14. 
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imperfect  one.  We  may  make  a  tolerably  accurate  calculation, 
however,  by  ascertaining  bow  much  is  really  secreted  during  a 
meal,  over  and  above  that  which  is  produced  at  other  times.  We 
have  found,  for  example,  by  experiments  performed  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  wheaten  bread  gains  during  complete  mastication  55  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  saliva ;  and  that  fresh  cooked  meat  gains, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  48  per  cent,  of  its  weight  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  daily  allowance  of  these  two  substances,  for  a 
man  in  full  health,  is  19  ounces  of  bread,  and  16  ounces  of  meat 
The  quantity  of  saliva,  then,  required  for  the  mastication  of  these 
two  substances,  is,  for  the  bread  4,572  grains,  and  for  the  meat  8,860 
grains.  If  we  now  calculate  the  quantity  secreted  between  meals 
as  continuing  for  22  hours  at  666  grains  per  hour,  we  have : — 

Saliva  required  for  mastioation  of  bread  sss   4572  grains. 
"  **         "  "  "    meat  =    3360     " 

*'  secreted  in  intervals  of  meals  as  12232     " 


Total  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  ^  20164  grains ; 

or  rather  less  than  8  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  most  important  question,  connected  with  this  subject,  relates 
to  the/t^nc^um  of  the  saliva  in  the  digestive  process.  A  very  remarka- 
ble property  of  this  fluid  is  that  which  was  discovered  by  Leuchs 
in  Germany,  viz.,  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  converting  boiled 
starch  into  sugar,  if  mixed  with  it  in  equal  proportions,  and  kept 
for  a  short  time  at  the  temperature  of  100°  F.  This  phenomenon 
is  one  of  catalysis,  in  which  the  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  by 
simple  contact  with  the  organic  substance  contained  in  the  saliva. 
This  organic  substance,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mialhe,* 
may  even  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  without  losing  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar,  when  again  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  a  state 
of  solution. 

This  action  of  ordinary  human  saliva  on  boiled  starch  takes  place 
sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Traces  of  glucose  may  occasionally 
be  detected  in  the  mixture  in  one  minute  after  the  two  substances 
have  been  brought  in  contact;  and  we  have  even  found  that  starch 
paste,  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  if  already  at  the 
temperature  of  100°  F.,  will  yield  traces  of  sugar  at  the  end  of  half 
a  minute.     The  rapidity,  however,  with  which  this  action  is  mani- 

■  Chimie  appliqute  k  la  Physiologie  et  4  la  Th^rapeutique,  Paris,  1856,  p.  43. 
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fested,  varies  very  much,  as  was  formerly  noticed  by  Lehmann,  at 
different  times;  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  varying  constitution 
of  the  saliva  itself.  It  is  often  impossible,  for  example,  to  find  any 
evidences  of  sugar,  in  the  mixture  of  starch  and  saliva,  under  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  minutes ;  and  it  is  frequently  a  longer  time  than  this 
before  the  whole  of  the  starch  is  completely  transformed.  Even 
when  the  conversion  of  the  starch  commences  very  promptly,  it  is 
oft^n  a  long  time  before  it  is  finished.  If  a  thin  starch  paste,  for 
example,  which  contains  no  traces  of  sugar,  be  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  buccal  secretions,  it  will  often,  as 
already  mentioned,  begin  to  show  the  reaction  of  sugar  in  the  course 
of  half  a  minute ;  but  some  of  the  starchy  matter  still  remains,  and 
will  continue  to  manifest  its  characteristic  reaction  with  iodine,  fdt 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour. 

The  above  action  of  the  saliva  on  starch,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Magendie,  Bernard,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  &0.,  does  not 
reside  in  either  the  parotid,  submaxillary  or  mucous  secretions 
taken  separately ;  but  only  in  the  mixed  saliva,  as  it  comes  from 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  submaxillary  and  mucous  secretions, 
however,  taken  together,  produce  the  change ;  though  neither  of  them 
has  any  effect  alone,  nor  even  when  mixed  artificially  with  the  saliva 
of  the  parotid. 

It  was  supposed,  when  this  property  of  converting  starch  into 
sugar  was  first  discovered  to  exist  in  the  saliva,  that  it  constituted 
the  true  physiological  action  of  the  secretion,  and  that  the  function 
of  the  saliva  was,  in  reality,  the  digestion  and  liquefaction  of  starchy 
substances.  It  was  very  soon  noticed,  however,  by  the  French 
observers,  that  this  property  of  the  saliva  was  rather  an  accidental 
than  an  essential  one ;  and  that,  although  starchy  substances  are 
really  converted  into  sugar,  if  mixed  with  saliva  in  a  test-tube,  yet 
they  are  not  affected  by  it  to  the  same  degree  in  the  natural  process 
of  digestion.  We  have  already  mentioned  above  the  extremely 
variable  activity  of  the  saliva,  in  this  respect,  at  different  times ; 
and  it  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  in  digestion  the  food  is  not 
retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  but  passes  at  once,  after  mas- 
tication, into  the  stomach.  Several  German  observers,  as  Frerichs, 
Jacubowitsch,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt,  maintained  at  first  that  the 
saccharine  conversion  of  starch,  after  being  commenced  in  the 
mouth,  might  be,  and  actually  was,  completed  in  the  stomach.  We 
have  convinced  ourselves,  however,  by  frequent  experiments,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  If  a  dog,  with  a  gastric  fistula,  be  fed  with  a 
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mixture  of  meat  and  boiled  starch,  and  portions  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  withdrawn  afterward  through  the  fistula, 
the  starch  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  reaction  with  iodine  for  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  minutes  afterward.  In  forty-five  minutes,  it  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  in  one  hour  has  usually  altogether  dis- 
appeared; but  no  sugar  is  to  be  detected  at  any  time.  Sometimes 
the  starch  disappears  more  rapidly  than  this ;  but  at  no  time,  accord- 
ing to  our  observations,  is  there  any  indication  of  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  gastric  fluids.  Bidder  and  Smith  have  also  concluded, 
from  subsequent  investigations,'  that  the  first  experiments  performed 
under  their  direction  by  Jacubowitsch  were  erroneous;  and  it  is 
now  acknowledged  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  French  observers, 
that  sugar  cannot  be  detected  in  the  stomach,  after  the  introduction 
of  starch,  in  any  form  or  by  any  method.  In  the  ordinary  process 
of  digestion,  in  fact,  starchy  matters  do  not  remain  long  enough  in 
the  mouth  to  be  altered  by  the  saliva,  but  pass  at  once  into  the  sto- 
mach. Here  they  meet  with  the  gastric  fluids,  which  become  min- 
gled with  them,  and  prevent  the  change  which  would  otherwise  be 
effected  by  the  saliva.  We  have  found  that  the  gastric  juice  will 
interfere,  in  this  manner,  with  the  action  of  the  saliva  in  the  test- 
tube,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach.  If  two  mixtures  be  made,  one  of 
starch  and  saliva,  the  other  of  starch,  saliva,  and  gastric  juice,  and 
both  kept  for  fifteen  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  100°  F.,  in  the 
first  mixture  the  starch  will  be  promptly  converted  into  sugar,  while 
in  the  second  no  such  change  will  take  place.  The  above  action, 
therefore,  of  saliva  on  starch,  though  a  curious  and  interesting  pro- 
perty, has  no  significance  as  to  its  physiological  function,  since  it 
does  not  take  place  in  the  natural  digestive  process.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  that  there  are  other  means  provided  for  the  digestion  of 
starchy  matters,  altogether  independent  of  the  action  of  the  saliva. 
The  true  function  of  the  saliva  is  altogether  a  physical  one.  Its 
action  is  simply  to  moisten  the  food  and  facilitate  its  mastication, 
as  well  as  to  lubricate  the  triturated  mass,  and  assist  its  passage 
down  the  oesophagus.  Food  which  is  hard  and  dry,  like  crusts, 
crackers,  &0.,  cannot  be  masticated  and  swallowed  with  readiness 
unless  moistened  by  some  fluid.  If  the  saliva,  therefore,  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  its  loss  does  not  interfere 
directly  with  the  chemical  changes  of  the  food  in  digestion,  but  only 
with  its  mechanical  preparation.    This  is  the  result  of  direct  experi- 

1  Op.  oit.,  p.  26. 
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ments  performed  by  various  observers.  Bidder  and  Schmidt,*  after 
tying  Steno's  duct,  together  with  the  common  duct  of  the  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual  glands  on  both  sides  in  the  dog,  found 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  such  an  operation  was  '^  a  remarkable 
diminution  of  the  fluids  which  exude  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  mouth; 
so  that  these  surfaces  retained  their  natural  moisture  only  so  long 
as  the  mouth  was  closed,  and  readily  became  dry  on  exposure  to 
contact  with  the  air.  Accordingly,  deglutition  became  evidently 
difficult  and  laborious,  not  only  for  dry  food,  like  bread,  but  even 
for  that  of  a  tolerably  moist  consistency,  like  firesh  meat.  The  ani- 
mals also  became  very  thirsty,  and  were  constantly  ready  to  drink." 

Bernard^  also  found  that  the  only  marked  effect  of  cutting  off 
the  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth  was  a  difficulty  in  the  mechani- 
cal processes  of  mastication  and  deglutition.  He  first  administered 
to  a  horse  one  pound  of  oats,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with 
which  mastication  would  naturally  be  accomplished.  The  above 
•  quantity  of  grain  was  thoroughly  masticated  and  swallowed  at  the 
end  of  nine  minutes.  An  opening  had  been  previously  made 
in  the  oesophagus  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  so  that  none  of  the 
food  reached  the  stomach;  but  each  mouthful,  as  it  passed  down  the 
oesophagus,  was  received  at  the  oesophageal  opening  and  examined 
by  the  experimenter.  The  parotid  duct  on  each  side  of  the  face 
was  then  divided,  and  another  pound  of  oats  given  to  the  animal. 
Mastication  and  deglutition  were  both  found  to  be  immediately 
retarded.  The  alimentary  masses  passed  down  the  oesophagus  at 
longer  intervals,  and  their  interior  was  no  longer  moist  and  pasty, 
as  before,  but  dry  and  brittle.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  animal  had  succeeded  in  masticating  and  swallowing 
only  about  three-quarters  of  the  quantity  which  he  had  previously 
disposed  of  in  nine  minutes. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  Bernard,  and 
Lassaigne,  on  horses  and  cows,  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  absorbed 
by  the  food  during  mastication  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  hard- 
ness and  dryness,  but  has  no  particular  relation  to  its  chemical 
qualities.  These  experiments  were  performed  as  follows :  The  oeso- 
phagus was  opened  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  ligature 
placed  upon  it,  between  the  wound  and  the  stomach.  The  animal 
was  then  supplied  with  a  previously  weighed  quantity  of  food,  and 
this,  as  it  passed  out  by  the  oesophageal  opening,  was  received  into 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

*  Le9on8  de  Physiologie  Exp6rimeiitale,  Paris,  1856,  p.  146. 
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appropriate  vessels  and  again  weighed.  The  difference  in  weight, 
before  and  after  swallowing,  indicated  the  quantity  of  saliva  absorbed 
by  the  food.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  of  Las- 
saigne's  experiments,'  performed  upon  a  horse : — 

KiKD  OP  Food  employed.  Quavtitt  op  Saline  absorbed. 

For  100  parts  of  hay  there  were  absorbed  400  parts  saliva. 

"  barley  meal  "  186  " 

"  oats  "  113  « 

"  green  stalks  and  leaves  "  49  " 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  facts,  that  the  quantity  of  saliva 
produced  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  chemical  character  of  the 
food  as  with  its  physical  condition.  When  the  food  is  dry  and 
hard,  and  requires  much  mastication,  the  saliva  is  secreted  in 
abundance ;  when  it  is  soft  and  moist,  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
secretion  is  poured  out;  and  finally,  when  the  food  is  taken  in  a 
fluid  form,  as  soup  or  milk,  or  reduced  to  powder  and  moistened 
artificially  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  not  mixed  at 
all  with  the  saliva,  but  passes  at  once  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 
The  abundant  and  watery  fluid  of  the  parotid  gland  is  most  useful 
in  assisting  mastication ;  while  the  glairy  and  mucous  secretion  of 
the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  muciparous  follicles  serve  to  lubri- 
cate the  exterior  of  the  triturated  mass,  and  facilitate  its  passage 
through  the  oesophagus. 

By  the  combined  operation  of  the  two  processes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  its  preliminary  preparation 
is  accomplished.  It  is  triturated  and  disintegrated  by  the  teeth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  movements  of  the  jaws,  tongue,  and 
cheeks,  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  salivary  fluids,  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  soft,  pasty  mass,  of  the  same  consistency 
throughout.  It  is  then  carried  backward  by  the  semi-involuntary 
movements  of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  and  conducted  by  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 

THE  GASTEIO  JUICE,  AND  STOMACH  DIGESTION. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  distinguished  by  its 
great  vascularity  and  the  abundant  glandular  apparatus  with  which 
it  is  provided.  Its  entire  thickness  is  occupied  by  certain  glandular 
organs,  the  gastric  tubules  or  follicles,  which  are  so  closely  set  as  to 
leave  almost  no  space  between  them  except  what  is  required  for  the 

*  Comptes  Rendns,  vol.  xxi.  p.  362. 
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capillary  bloodvessels.  The  free  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  is  not  smooth,  but  is  raised  in  minute  ridges  and  pro- 
jecting eminences.  In  the  cardiac  portion  (Fig.  25),  these  ridges 
are  reticulated  with  each  other,  so  as  to  include  between  them 

Fig.  25.  Fig.  26. 


Fig.  25.  Free  surftice  of  Gastsio  If ircovs  If  iMBSAirB,  riewed  from  abore ;  from  Pig*B  Stomach,  Car- 
diac portion.     Magnified  70  diameters. 

Fig.  26.  Free  tnrface  of  Gastric  Ifucoas  Mbmbhahk,  viewed  in  vertical  section;  from  Fig's 
Stomach,  Pyloric  portion.    Ma^nifled  420  diameters. 

polygonal  interspaces,  each  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  capillary 
network.    In  the  pyloric  portion  (Fig.  26),  these  eminences  are 
more  or  less  pointed  and  coni- 
cal in  form,   and   generally  ^^'  ^^" 
flattened  from  side  to  side. 
They  contain  each  a  capillary 
bloodvessel,    which    returns 
upon  itself  in  a  loop  at  the 
extremity  of  the  projection, 
and  communicates  freely  with 
adjacent  vessels.    The  gastric 
follicles  are  very  diflferent  in 
different  parts  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  pyloric  portion  (Fig. 
27),  they  are  nearly  straight, 

simple  tubules,  ^j^^  of  an  inch ^ 

in  diameter,  easily  separated      Mucous  mbmbrakb  of  pio'b  stomach,  from  PyioHc 

from  each  other,  lined  with    ^nkV^T.^:::'  ICl^l^^^^' 
glandular  epithelium,  and  ter- 
minating in  cul-de-sacs  at  the  under  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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Gastric  Tubulbs  from  Pio'b  Stomach,  Pxlorlc  por- 
tion, Bhowlng  their  Cacal  EztremitlM.  At  a,  a  cylin- 
drieal  east  of  epitheliam,  prewed  out  from  a  tubule, 
■bowing  the  siie  of  its  cavitj. 


brane.    They  are  sometimes  slightly  branched,  or  provided  with 
one  or  two  rounded  diverticula,  a  short  distance  above  their  ter- 
mination.   They  open  on  the 
^*g*  28.  free  surface  of  the  mucous 

membrane,  in  the  interspaces 
between  the  projecting  folds 
or  villi.  Among  these  tubular 
glandules  there  is  also  found, 
in  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, another  kind  of  glandu- 
lar organ,  consisting  of  closed 
follicles,  similar  to  the  solitary 
glands  of  the  small  intestine. 
These  follicles,  which  are  not 
very  numerous,  are  seated  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  enveloped  by 
the  csBcal  extremities  of  the 
tubules.  (Fig.  27,  a) 

In  the  cardiac  portion  of 
the  stomach,  the  tubules  are  very  wide  in  the  superficial  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  lined  with  large,  distinctly  marked 

cylinder  epithelium  cells.  (Fig. 
Fig.  29.  29.)    In  the  deeper  parts  of 

the  membrane  they  become 
branched  and  considerably 
reduced  in  size.  From  the 
point  where  the  branching 
takes  place  to  where  they 
terminate  below  in  cul-de  sacs, 
I  they  are    lined    with    small 

glandular  epithelium  cells, 
and  closely  bound  together 
by  intervening  areolar  tissue, 
so  as  to  present  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  compound 
glandules. 

The     bloodvessels    which 
come  up  from  the  submucous 
layer  of  areolar  tissue  form  a 
close  plexus  around  all  these  glandules,  and  provide  the  mucous 


Gastric  Tubulbs  prom  Pio'b  Stomach;  Cardiac 
portion.  At  a,  a  large  tubule  diridlng  into  two  small 
ones.  6.  Portion  of  a  tubule,  seen  endwise,  e.  Its 
oentral  earitj. 
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membrane  with  an  abundant  supply  of  blood,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  secretion  and  absorption. 

That  part  of  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach  has 
always  been  r^arded  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  process.  The  first  observers  who  made  any 
approximation  to  a  correct  idea  of  gastric  digestioh  were  Beaumur 
and  Spallanzani,  who  showed  by  various  methods  that  the  reduction 
and  liquefiEU)tion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  could  not  be  owing  to  a 
mere  contact  with  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  to  compression 
by  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ ;  but  that  it  must  be  attributed 
to  a  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  pene- 
trates the  food  and  reduces  it  to  a  fluid  form.  They  regarded  this 
process  as  a  simple  chemical  solution,  and  considered  the  gastric 
juice  as  a  universal  solvent  for  all  alimentary  substances.  They 
succeeded  even  in  obtaining  some  of  this  gastric  juice,  mingled 
probably  with  many  impurities,  by  causing  the  animals  upon  which 
they  experimented  to  swallow  sponges  attached  to  the  ends  of 
cords,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  fluids, 
which  they  had  absorbed,  expressed  and  examined. 

The  first  decisive  experiments  on  this  point,  however,  were  those 
performed  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  on  the  person  of 
Alexis  St  Martin,  a  Canadian  boatman,  who  had  a  permanent  gas- 
tric fistula,  accidentally  produced  by  a  gunshot  wound.  The  musket, 
which  was  loaded  with  buckshot  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  was 
discharged  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  St.  Martin's  body,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  tear  away  the  integument  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  chest,  open  the  pleural  cavity,  and  penetrate,  through  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  into  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach. 
Aftier  the  integument  and  the  pleural  and  ]E)eritoneal  surfaces  had 
united  and  cicatrized,  there  remained  a  permanent  opening,  of  about 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  leading  into  the  left  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  which  was  usually  closed  by  a  circular  valve  of  pro- 
truding mucous  membrane.  This  valve  could  be  readily  depressed 
at  any  time,  so  as  to  open  the  fistula  and  allow  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  to  be  extracted  for  examination. 

Dr.  Beaumont  experimented  upon  this  person  at  various  intervals 
from  the  year  1825  to  1832.^  He  established  daring  the  course  of 
his  examinations  the  following  important  facts:  First,  that  the  ao. 
tive  agent  in  digestion  is  an  acid  fluid,  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the 

'  Ezperiments  and  Obserrations  on  the  Gaatrio  Joioe.    Boston,  1834. 
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stomach ;  secondly,  that  this  fluid  is  poured  out  by  the  glandular 
walls  of  the  organ  only  during  digestion,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  food ;  and  finally,  that  it  will  exert  its  solvent  action  upon  the 
food  outside  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  stomach,  if  kept  in  glass 
phials  upon  a  sand  bath,  at  the  temperature  of  100°  F.  He  made 
also  a  variety  of  other  interesting  investigations  as  to  the  effect 
of  various  kinds  of  stimulus  on  the  secretion  of  the  stomach,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  process  of  digestion  takes  place,  the  com- 
parative digestibility  of  various  kinds  of  food,  &c.  &c. 

Since  Dr.  Beaumont's  time  it  has  been  ascertained  that  similar 
gastric  fistulad  may  be  produced  at  will  on  some  of  the  lower  animals 
by  a  simple  operation ;  and  the  gastric  juice  has  in  this  way  been 
obtained,  usually  from  the  dog,  by  Blondlot,  Schwann,  Bernard, 
Lehmann  and  others.  The  simplest  and  most  expeditious  mode 
of  doing  the  operation  is  the  best.  An  incision  should  be  made 
through  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  median  line,  over  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  is  then 
to  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  drawn  out  at  the  external 
wound,  and  opened  with  the  point  of  a  bistoury.  A  short  silver 
canula  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  armed  at 
each  extremity  with  a  narrow  projecting  rim  or  flange,  is  then  in- 
serted into  the  wound  in  the  stomach,  the  edges  of  which  are  fast- 
ened round  the  tube  with  a  ligature  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gastric  fluids  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  stomach  is  then 
returned  to  its  place  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  canula  allowed  to  re- 
main with  its  external  flange  resting  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  abdominal  integuments,  which  are  to  be  drawn  together  by 
sutures.  The  animal  may  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  during  the  ope- 
ration, by  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform.  In  a  few 
days  the  ligatures  come  away,  the  wounded  peritoneal  surfaces  are 
united  with  each  other,  and  the  canula  is  retained  in  a  permanent 
gastric  fistula;  being  prevented  by  its  flaring  extremities  both  from 
falling  out  of  the  abdomen  and  from  being  accidentally  pushed  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  closed  externally  by  a  cork,  which  may  be  with- 
drawn at  pleasure,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  withdrawn  for 
examination. 

Experiments  conducted  in  this  manner  confirm,  in  the  main,  the 
results  obtained  by  Dr.  Beaumont  Observations  of  this  kind  are 
in  some  respects,  indeed,  more  satisfactory  when  made  upon  the 
lower  animals,  than  upon  the  human  subject;  since  animals  are  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  experimenter,  and  all  sources  of 
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deception  or  mistake  are  avoided,  while  the  investigation  is,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  simple  character  of  their  food. 
The  gastric  juice,  like  the  saliva,  is  secreted  in  considerable 
quantity  only  under  the  stimulus  of  recently  ingested  food.  Dr. 
Beaumont  states  that  it  is  entirely  absent  during  the  intervals  of 
digestion ;  and  that  the  stomach  at  that  time  contains  no  acid  fluid, 
but  only  a  little  neutral  or  alkaline  mucus.  He  was  able  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  gastric  juice  for  examination,  by  gently  irri- 
tating the  mucous  membrane  with  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  or  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod,  and  by  collecting  the  secretion  as  it  ran  in  drops 
from  the  fistula.  On  the  introduction  of  food,  he  found  that  the 
mucous  membrane  became  turgid  and  reddened,  a  clear  acid  fluid 
collected  everywhere  in  drops  underneath  the  layer  of  mucus  lin- 
ing the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  was  soon  poured  out  abundantly 
into  its  cavity.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Beaumont  in  this  respect,  though  correct  in  the  main,  is  not 
invariable.  The  truth  is,  the  irritability  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  flow  of  gastric  juice 
may  be  excited,  varies  considerably  in  different  animals ;  even  in 
those  belonging  to  the  same  species.  In  experimenting  with  gastric 
fistulse  on  different  dogs,  for  example,  we  have  found  in  one  instance, 
like  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  the  gastric  juice  was  always  entirely  absent 
in  the  intervals  of  digestion ;  the  mucous  membrane  then  present- 
ing invariably  either  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  In 
this  animal,  which  was  a  perfectly  healthy  one,  the  secretion  could 
not  be  excited  by  any  artificial  means,  such  as  glass  rods,  metallic 
catheters,  and  the  like ;  but  only  by  the  natural  stimulus  of  ingested 
food.  We  have  even  seen  tough  and  indigestible  pieces  of  tendon, 
introduced  through  the  fistula,  expelled  again  in  a  few  minutes,  one 
after  the  other,  without  exciting  the  flow  of  a  single  drop  of  acid 
fluid;  while  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  introduced  in  the  same  way,  pro- 
duced at  once  an  abundant  supply.  In  other  instances,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  introduction  of  metallic  catheters,  &c.,  into  the  empty 
stomach  has  produced  a  scanty  flow  of  gastric  juice ;  and  in  experi- 
menting upon  dogs  that  have  been  kept  without  food  during  various 
periods  of  time  and  then  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
we  have  usually,  though  not  always,  found  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane to  present  a  distinctly  acid  reaction,  even  after  an  abstinence 
of  six,  seven,  and  eight  days.  There  is  at  no  time,  however,  under 
these  circumstances,  any  considerable  amount  of  fluid  present  in 
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the  stomach ;  but  only  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  give  it  an  acid  reaction. 

The  gastric  juice,  which  is  obtained  by  irritating  the  stomach 
with  a  metallic  catheter,  is  clear,  perfectly  colorless,  and  acid  in 
reaction.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  this 
method  for  any  extended  experiments ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the 
animal  should  be  fed,  after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  fresh 
lean  meat,  a  little  hardened  by  short  boiling,  in  order  to  coagulate 
the  fluids  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  prevent  their  mixing  with  the 
gastric  secretion.  No  effect  is  usually  apparent  within  the  first  five 
minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  food.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  gastric  juice  begins  to  flow ;  at  first  slowly,  and  in  drops.  It  is 
then  perfectly  colorless,  but  very  soon  acquires  a  slight  amber 
tinge.  It  then  begins  to  flow  more  freely,  usually  in  drops,  but 
often  running  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  continuous  stream.  In  this 
way  from  2ij  to  Siiss  may  be  collected  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
minutes.  Aiter  this  it  becomes  somewhat  turbid  with  the  debris 
of  the  food,  which  has  begun  to  be  disintegrated;  but  from  this  it 
may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  After  three  hours,  it  con- 
tinues to  run  freely,  but  has  become  very  much  thickened,  and 
even  grumous  in  consistency,  from  the  abundant  admixture  of 
alimentary  debris.  In  six  hours  after  the  commencement  of  diges- 
tion it  runs  less  freely,  and  in  eight  hours  has  become  very  scanty, 
though  it  continues  to  preserve  the  same  physical  appearances  as 
before.  It  ceases  to  flow  altogether  in  from  nine  to  twelve  hours, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken. 

For  purposes  of  examination,  the  fluid  drawn  during  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  aftier  feeding  should  be  collected,  and  separated  by 
filtration  from  accidental  impurities.  Obtained  in  this  way,  the 
gastric  juice  is  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  without  any  appreciable  vis- 
cidity, very  distinctly  acid  to  test  paper,  of  a  faint  amber  color, 
and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1010.  It  becomes  opalescent  on 
boiling,  owing  to  the  coagulation  of  its  organic  ingredients.  The 
following  is  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog,  based 
on  a  comparison  of  various  analyses  by  Lehmann,  and  Bidder  and 
Schmidt: — 
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Ck>MP08inON  07  QjLSTRIC  JuiCB. 

Water 975.00 

Organic  matter 16.00 

LaoUoaoid 4.78 

Chloride  of  aodiam •  1.70 

"         "  potasBium 1.08 

«         «  calcium 0.20 

^         "  ammonium 0.66 

Phosphate  of  lime 1.48 

«          "  magnesia 0.06 

"          "iron 0.05 

1000.00 

In  place  of  lactic  acid,  Bidder  and  Schmidt  found,  in  roost  of  their 
analyses,  hydrochloric  acid.  Lehmann  admits  that  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  present,  but  regards  lactic  acid  as 
much  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  two.  Bobin  and 
Yerdeil  also  regard  the  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  as  due  to 
lactic  acid ;  and,  finally,  Bernard  has  shown,*  by  a  series  of  well 
contrived  experiments,  that  the  free  acid  of  the  dog's  gastric  juice 
is  undoubtedly  the  lactic;  and  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  obtained 
by  distillation,  is  really  produced  by  a  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  fresh  juice. 

The  free  acid  is  an  extremely  important  ingredient  of  the  gastric 
secretion,  and  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  its  physiological  properties ; 
for  the  gastric  juice  will  not  exert  its  solvent  action  upon  the  food, 
after  it  has  been  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  an 
alkaline  carbonate. 

The  most  important  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice,  beside  the 
free  acid,  is  its  organic  matter  or  "ferment,"  which  is  sometimes 
known  under  the  name  of  pepstne.  This  name,  "pepsine,"  was 
originally  given  by  Schwann  to  a  substance  which  he  obtained 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig's  stomach,  by  macerating  it 
in  distilled  water  until  a  putrid  odor  began  to  be  developed.  The 
substance  in  question  was  precipitated  from  the  watery  infusion 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  dried ;  and  if  dissolved  afterward 
in  acidulated  water,  it  was  found  to  exert  a  solvent  action  on  boiled 
white  of  egg.  This  substance,  however,  did  not  represent  precisely 
the  natural  ingredient  of  the  gastric  secretion,  and  was  probably  a 
mixture  of  various  matters,  some  of  them  the  products  of  com- 
mencing decomposition  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  The  name 
pepsine,  if  it  be  used  at  aU,  should  be  applied  to  the  organic  matter 


Lemons  de  Phjsiologie  Ezp6rimentale,  Paris,  1866,  p.  396. 
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whicli  naturally  occurs  in  solution  in  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  alto- 
gether unessential,  in  this  respect,  from  what  source  it  may  be 
originally  derived.  It  has  been  regarded  by  Bernard  and  others, 
on  somewhat  insufficient  grounds,  as  a  product  of  the  alteration  of 
the  mucus  of  the  stomach.  But  whatever  be  its  source,  since  it  is 
always  present  in  the  secretion  of  the  stomach,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  performance  of  its  function,  it  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  real  anatomical  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  as  essential  to  its  constitution. 

Pepsine  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  the  gastric  juice  by 
absolute  alcohol,  and  by  various  metallic  salts,  but  is  not  affected 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  precipitated  also,  and  coagu- 
lated by  a  boiling  temperature;  and  the  gastric  juice,  accordingly, 
after  being  boiled,  becomes  turbid,  and  loses  altogether  its  power 
of  dissolving  alimentary  substances.  Gastric  juice  is  also  affected 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  being  mingled  with  bile.  We  have 
found  that  four  to  six  drops  of  dog's  bile  precipitate  completely 
with  3j  of  gastric  juice  from  the  same  animal;  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  biliary  coloring  matter  is  thrown  down  as  a  deposit,  and  the 
filtered  fluid  is  found  to  have  lost  entirely  its  digestive  power, 
though  it  retains  an  acid  reaction. 

A  very  singular  property  of  the  gastric  juice  is  its  inaptitude  fw 
putrefaction.  It  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  a 
common  glass-stoppered  bottle  without  developing  any  putrescent 
odor.  A  light  deposit  generally  collects  at -the  bottom,  and  a  con- 
fervoid  vegetable  growth  or  "mould"  often  shows  itself  in  the  fluid 

after  it  has  been  kept  for  one 


Fig.  30. 


CoiTFimroiD  Vbgbtabli,  growing  in  the  QMtric  Jale« 
of  the  Dog.  The  flbree  hsTe  an  ATerage  diameter  of 
l-7000th  of  an  inch. 


or  two  weeks.  This  growth 
has  the  form  of  white,  globular 
masses,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  delicate  radiating 
branched  filaments  (Fig.  30) ; 
each  filament  consisting  of 
a  row  of  elongated  cells,  like 
other  vegetable  growths  of  a 
similar  nature.  Thesegrowths, 
however,  are  not  accompa- 
nied by  any  putrefactive 
changes,  and  the  gastric  juice 
retains  its  acid  reaction  and 
its  digestive  properties  for 
many  months. 
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By  experimenting  artificially  with  gastric  juice  on  various  ali- 
mentary substances,  such  as  meat,  boiled  white  of  egg,  &c.,  it  is 
found,  as  Dr.  Beaumont  formerly  observed,  to  exert  a  solvent  action 
on  these  substances  outside  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  This  action  is  most  energetic  at  the  temperature  of 
100°  F.  It  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  below  that  point,  and 
ceases  altogether  near  32°.  If  the  temperature  be  elevated  above 
100°  the  action  also  becomes  enfeebled,  and  is  entirely  suspended 
about  160°,  or  the  temperature  of  coagulating  albumen.  Contrary 
to  what  was  supposed,  however,  by  Dr.  Beaumont  and  his  predeces- 
sors, the  gastric  juice  is  not  a  universal  solvent  for  all  alimentary 
substances,  but  on  the  contrary,  afiects  only  a  single  class  of  the 
proximate  principles,  viz.,  the  albuminoid  or  organic  substances. 
Neither  starch  nor  oil,  when  digested  in  it  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  suffers  the  slightest  chemical  alteration.  Fatty  matters 
are  simply  melted  by  the  heat,  and  starchy  substances  are  only 
hydrated  and  gelatinized  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  warmth  and  moisture.  Solid  and  semi-solid 
albuminoid  matters,  however,  are  at  once  attacked  and  liquefied 
by  the  digestive  fluid.  Pieces  of  coagulated  white  of  egg  sus- 
pended in  it,  in  a  test-tube,  become  gradually  softened  on  their 
exterior,  and  their  edges  become  pale  and  rounded.  They  grow  thin 
and  transparent ;  and  their  substance  finally  melts  away,  leaving  a 
light,  scanty  deposit,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube. 
While  the  disintegrating  process  is  going  on,  it  may  be  almost 
always  noticed  that  minute,  opaque  spots  show  themselves  in  the 
substance  of  the  liquefying  albumen,  indicating  that  certain  parts 
of  it  are  less  easily  attacked  than  the  rest ;  and  the  deposit  which 
remains  at  the  bottom  is  probably  also  composed  of  some  ingre- 
dient, not  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice.  If  pieces  of  fresh  meat  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  areolar  tissue  entering  into  its  com- 
position is  first  dissolved,  so  that  the  muscular  bundles  become  more 
distinct,  and  separate  firom  each  other.  They  gradually  fall  apart, 
and  a  little  brownish  deposit  is  at  last  all  that  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.  K  the  hard,  adipose  tissue  of  beef  or  mutton  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process,  the  walls  of  the  fat  vesicles  and  the 
intervening  areolar  tissue,  together  with  the  capillary  bloodvessels, 
&C.,  are  dissolved ;  while  the  oily  matters  are  set  free  from  their 
envelops,  and  collect  in  a  white,  opaque  layer  on  the  surface.  In 
cheese,  the  casein  is  dissolved,  and  the  oil  set  free,  as  above.  In 
bread,  the  gluten  is  digested,  and  the  starch  left  unchanged.    In 
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milk,  the  casein  is  first  coagulated  by  contact  with  the  acid  gastric 
fluids,  and  afterward  slowly  liquefi^,  like  other  albuminoid  sub- 
stances. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  liquefaction  of  these  sub- 
stances varies  with  the  quantity  of  matter  present,  and  with  its  state 
of  cohesion.  The  process  is  hastened  by  occasionally  shaking  up 
the  mixture,  so  as  to  separate  the  parts  already  disintegrated,  and 
bring  the  gastric  fluid  into  contact  with  fresh  portions  of  the 
digestible  substance. 

The  liquefying  process  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  gastric 
juice  is  not  a  simple  solution.  It  is  a  catalytic  transformation, 
produced  in  the  albuminoid  substances  by  contact  with  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  digestive  fluid.  This  organic  matter  acts  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  catalytic  bodies,  or  "  ferments,'' 
generally.  Its  peculiarity  is  that,  for  its  active  operation,  it  re- 
quires to  be  dissolved  in  an  acidulated  fluid.  In  common  with 
other  ferments,  it  requires  also  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth;  its 
action  being  checked,  both  by  a  very  low,  and  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature. By  its  operation  the  albuminoid  matters  of  the  food,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  original  character,  are  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, converted  into  a  new  substance,  viz.,  aUmminoae.  This 
substance  has  the  general  characters  belonging  to  the  class  of 
organic  matters.  It  is  uncrystallizable,  and  contains  nitrogen  as 
an  ultimate  element.  It  is  precipitated,  like  albumen,  by  an  excess 
of  alcohol,  and  by  the  metallic  salts;  but  unlike  albumen,  is  not 
affected  by  nitric  acid  or  a  boiling  temperature.  It  is  freely  soluble 
in  water,  and  after  it  is  once  produced  by  the  digestive  process, 
remains  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  is  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
vessels.  In  this  way,  casein,  fibrin,  musculine,  gluten,  &C.,  are  all 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  albuminose.  By  experimenting  as 
above,  with  a  mixture  of  food  and  gastric  juice  in  test  tubes,  we 
have  found  that  the  casein  of  cheese  is  entirely  converted  into 
albuminose,  and  dissolved  under  that  form.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  raw  white  of  egg,  however,  dissolves  in  the  gastric  juice 
directly  as  albumen,  and  retains  its  property  of  coagulating  by 
heat.  Soft-boiled  white  of  egg  and  raw  meat  are  principally  con- 
verted into  albuminose;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  small  portion  of 
albumen  is  also  taken  up  unchanged. 

The  above  process  is  a  true  liquefaction  of  the  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, and  not  a  simple  disintegration.  If  fresh  meat  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  artificially  digested  in  gastric  juice  in  test  tubes, 
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at  100^  F.,  and  the  prooess  assisted  by  occasional  gentle  agitation, 
the  fluid  continues  to  take  up  more  and  more  of  the  digestible 
material  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  if  it 
be  separated  and  filtered,  the  filtered  fluid  has  a  distinct,  brownish 
color,  and  is  saturated  with  dissolved  animal  matter.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  found  to  have  increased  from  1010  to  1020 ;  and  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  it  becomes  turbid,  with  a  very  abundant  whitish 
precipitate  (albuminose).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  odor  developed 
during  this  process,  which  resembles  that  produced  in  the  malting 
of  barley. 

Albuminose,  in  solution  in  gastric  juice,  has  several  peculiar 
properties.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  operation  of  Trommer's  test  for  grape  sugar  (see 
page  52).  We  first  observed  and  described  this  peculiarity  in 
1854,*  but  could  not  determine,  at  that  time,  upon  what  particular 
ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice  it  depended.  A  short  time  subse- 
quently it  was  also  noticed  by  M.  Longet,  in  Paris,  who  published 
his  observations  in  the  Oazeite  Sebdamadaire  for  February  9th, 
1855.'  He  attributed  the  reaction  not  to  the  gastric  juice  itself, 
but  to  the  albuminose  held  in  solution  by  it.  We  have  since  found 
this  explanation  to  be  correct.  Gastric  juice  obtained  from  the 
empty  stomach  of  the  fasting  animal,  by  irritation  with  a  metallic 
catheter,  which  is  clear  and  perfectly  colorless,  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  Trommer's  test ;  but  if  it  be  macerated  for  some 
hours  in  a  test-tube  with  finely  chopped  meat,  at  a  temperature  of 
100^,  it  will  then  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  property  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  reaction  therefore  depends  undoubtedly  upon 
the  presence  of  albuminose  in  solution.  As  the  gastric  juice,  drawn 
from  the  dog's  stomach  half  an  hour  or  more  after  the  introduction 
of  food,  already  contains  some  albuminose  in  solution,  it  presents 
the  same  reaction.  If  such  gastric  juice  be  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  glucose,  and  Trommer's  test  applied,  no  peculiarity  is 
observed  on  first  dropping  in  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  but  on  adding 
afterward  the  solution  of  potass,  the  mixture  takes  a  rich  purple  hue, 
instead  of  the  clear  blue  tinge,  which  is  presented  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  On  boiling,  the  color  changes  to  claret,  cherry  red, 
and  finally  to  a  light  yellow;  but  no  oxide  of  copper  is  deposited,  and 
the  fluid  remains  clear.    If  the  albuminose  be  present  only  in  small 

<  American  Jonrn.  Med.  Soi.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  319. 

'  Noavelles  reoherches  relatives  h  raotion  da  sao  gastriqae  sar  les  sabstances 
albnininoides.— 6^02.  Bebd.  9  F^vrier,  1855,  p.  103. 
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quantity,  an  incomplete  reduction  of  the  copper  takes  place,  so  that 
the  mixture  becomes  opaline  and  cloudy,  but  still  without  any  well 
marked  deposit.  This  interference  will  take  place  when  sugar  is 
present  in  very  large  proportion.  We  have  found  that  in  a  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  gastric  juice  in  equal  volumes,  no  reduction  of 
copper  takes  place  on  the  application  of  Trommer's  test.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  if  such  a  mixture  be  previously  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  interference  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  copper  is  deposited  as  usual. 

Usually  this  peculiar  reaction,  now  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
its  existence,  will  not  practically  prevent  the  detection  of  sugar, 
when  present ;  since  the  presence  of  the  sugar  is  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  the  change  of  color,  as  above  mentioned,  from  purple  to 
yellow,  though  the  copper  may  not  be  thrown  down  as  a  precipi- 
tate. All  possibility  of  error,  furthermore,  may  be  avoided  by 
adopting  the  following  precautions.  The  purple  color,  already  men- 
tioned, will,  in  the  first  place,  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
albuminoid  ingredient  in  the  suspected  fluid.  The  mixture  should 
then  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  extracted  with  alcohol,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  animal  matters.  After  that,  a  watery  solution  of 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  alcoholic  extract  will  react  as  usual  with 
Trommer's  test,  and  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  without  difficulty* 

Another  remarkable  property  of  gastric  juice  containing  albu- 
minose,  which  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  it,  but  common  to  many 
other  animal  fluids,  is  that  of  interfering  with  the  mutual  reaction 
of  starch  and  iodine.  If  3j  of  such  gastric  juice  be  mixed  with  3j 
of  iodine  water  and  boiled  starch  be  subsequently  added,  no  blue 
color  is  produced ;  though  if  a  larger  quantity  of  iodine  water  be 
added,  or  if  the  tincture  be  used  instead  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  superabundant  iodine  then  combines  with  the  starch,  and  pro- 
duces the  ordinary  blue  color.  This  property,  like  that  described 
above,  is  not  possessed  by  pure,  colorless,  gastric  juice,  taken  from 
the  empty  stomach,  but  is  acquired  by  it  on  being  digested  with 
albuminoid  substances. 

Another  important  action  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach, 
beside  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  the  peristaltic  movement 
of  the  organ.  This  movement  is  accomplished  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres 
of  its  muscular  coat.  The  motion  is  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,  who  examined  it  both  by  watching  the  movements  of 
the  food  through  the  gastric  fistula,  and  also  by  introducing  into 
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the  stomach  the  bulb  aDd  stem  of  a  thermometer.  According  to 
his  observations,  when  the  food  first  passes  iqto  the  stomach,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  commences,  the  muscular  coat, 
which  was  before  quiescent,  is  excited  and  begins  to  contract  ac- 
tively. The  contraction  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
food,  after  entering  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  is  first  car- 
ried to  the  left,  into  the  great  pouch  of  the  organ,  thence  downward 
and  along  the  great  curvature  to  the  pyloric  portion.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  pylorus.  Dr.  B.  often  found  a  circular  constric- 
tion of  the  parietes,  by  which  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was 
gently  grasped  and  drawn  toward  the  pylorus,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  twisting  motion  to  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  by  which 
it  was  rotated  in  his  fingers.  In  a  moment  or  two,  however,  this 
constriction  was  relaxed,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  again 
released,  and  carried  together  with  the  food  along  the  small  curva- 
ture of  the  organ  to  its  cardiac  extremity.  This  circuit  was  re- 
peated so  long  as  any  food  remained  in  the  stomach;  but  as  the 
liquefied  portions  were  successively  removed  toward  the  end  of 
digestion  it  became  less  active,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether  when 
the  stomach  had  become  completely  empty,  and  the  organ  returned 
to  its  ordinary  quiescent  condition. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach  during 
digestion  in  the  dog,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gastric  fistula,  artificially 
established.  K  a  metallic  catheter  be  introduced  through  the 
fistula  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  it  must  usually  be  held  care* 
fully  in  place,  or  it  will  fall  out  by  its  own  weight.  But  immedi- 
ately upon  the  introduction  of  food,  it  can  be  felt  that  the  catheter 
is  grasped  and  retained  with  some  force,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat.  A  twisting  or  rotatory  motion  of  its  extremity 
may  also  be  frequently  observed,  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr. 
Beaumont.  This  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach,  however,  is  a 
gentle  one,  and  not  at  all  active  or  violent  in  character.  We  have 
never  seen,  in  opening  the  abdomen,  any  such  energetic  or  exten- 
sive contractions  of  the  stomach,  even  when  full  of  food,  as  may 
be  easily  excited  in  the  small  intestine  by  the  mere  contact  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  by  pinching  them  with  the  blades  of  a  forceps. 
This  action  of  the  stomach,  nevertheless,  though  quite  gentle,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  constant  churning  movement  of  the  masti- 
cated food,  by  which  it  is  carried  back  and  forward  to  every  part 
of  the  stomach,  and  rapidly  incorporated  with  the  gastric  juice 
which  is  at  the  same  time  poured  out  by  the  mucus  membrane ;  so 
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that  the  digeetive  flaid  is  made  to  penetrate  equally  every  part  of 
the  alimentary  mass,  and  the  digestion  of  all  its  albuminous  ingre- 
dients goes  on  simultaneously.  This  gentle  and  continuous  move- 
ment of  the  stomach  is  one  which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated 
in  experiments  on  artificial  digestion  with  gastric  juice  in  test-tubes; 
and  consequently  the  process,  under  these  circumstances,  is  never 
so  rapid  or  so  oomplete  as  when  it  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
stomach. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  required  for  digestion  varies  in 
different  species  of  animals.  In  the  camivora  a  moderate  meal  of 
fresh  uncooked  meat  requires  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  for  its 
oomplete  solution  and  disappearance  from  the  stomach.  According 
to  Dr.  Beaumont,  the  average  time  required  for  digestion  in  the 
human  subject  is  considerably  less;  varying  from  one  hour  to  five 
hours  and  a  half,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  employed.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  more  complete  mastication  of  the  food 
which  takes  place  in  man,  than  in  the  carnivorous  animals.  By 
examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  various  intervals  after 
feeding,  Dr.  Beaumont  made  out  a  list,  showing  the  comparative 
digestibility  of  different  articles  of  food,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important : — 

Time  required  for  digestion,  according  to  Dr.  Beaumont : — 

KiFD  OF  Food.  Houbs.  MnrurvB. 

Pig*8feet 1  00 

Tripe 1  00 

Troat  (broned) 1  30 

Venison  steak 1  35 

Milk 2  00 

Boasted  tnrkej 2  30 

"        beef 8  00 

«       mntton 8  15 

Veal(broUed) 4  00 

Salt  beef  (boiled) 4  15 

Roasted  pork 5  15 

The  comparative  digestibility  of  different  substances  varies  more 
or  less  in  different  individuals  according  to  temperament ;  but  the 
above  list  undoubtedly  gives  a  correct  average  estimate  of  the  time 
required  for  stomach  digestion  under  ordinary  conditions. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  that  which  relates  to  the  total 
quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  daily.  Whenever  direct  experi- 
ments have  been  performed  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  this  point, 
their  results  have  given  a  considerably  larger  quantity  than  was 
anticipated.    Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  that,  in  a  dog  weighing 
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84  pounds,  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  separate  experiments,  oou- 
earning  in  all  12  hours,  one  pound  and  three-quarters  of  gastric 
juice.  The  total  quantity,  therefore,  for  24  hours,  in  the  same 
animal,  would  be  8}  pounds;  and,  by  applying  the  same  calcula- 
tion to  a  man  of  medium  size,  the  authors  estimate  the  total  daily 
quantity  in  the  human  subject  as  but  little  less  than  14  pounds 
(ay.).  This  estimate  is  probably  not  an  exaggerated  one.  In  order 
to  determine  the  question,  howeyer,  if  possible,  in  a  different  way, 
we  adopted  the  following  plan  of  experiment  with  the  gastric  juice 
of  the  dog.  It  was  first  ascertained,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the 
fresh  lean  meat  of  the  bullock's  heart  loses,  by  complete  desicca- 
tion, 78  per  cent  of  its  weight  800  grains  of  such  meat,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  were  then  digested  for  ten  hours,  in  Jiss  of  gastric 
juice  at  100^  F.;  the  mixture  being  thoroughly  agitated  as  often 
as  every  hour,  in  order  to  insure  the  digestion  of  as  large  a  quan- 
tity of  meat  as  possible.  The  meat  remaining  undissolved  was 
then  collected  on  a  previously  weighed  filter,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  dry  residue  weighed  66  ^grains.  This  represented, 
allowing  for  the  loss  by  evaporation,  260  grains  of  the  meat,  in  its 
natural  moist  condition ;  60  grains  of  meat  were  then  dissolved  by 
3iss  of  gastric  juice,  or  88^  grains  per  ounce. 

From  these  data  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  large  quantity  of 
gastric  juice  secreted  in  the  dog  during  the  process  of  digestion. 
One  pound  of  meat  is  only  a  moderate  meal  for  a  medium-sized 
animal ;  and  yet,  to  dissolve  this  quantity,  no  less  than  thirteen  pints 
of  gastnc  juice  will  be  necessary.  This  quantity,  or  any  approxi- 
mation to  it,  would  be  altogether  incredible  if  we  did  not  recollect 
that  the  gastric  juice,  as  soon  as  it  has  dissolved  its  quota  of  food, 
18  immecUaiely  reabsorbed,  and  again  enters  the  circulation,  together 
with  the  alimentary  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution.  The 
secretion  and  reabsorption  of  the  gastric  juice  then  go  on  simulta- 
neously ;  and  the  fluids  which  the  blood  loses  by  one  process  are 
incessantly  restored  to  it  by  the  other.  A  very  large  quantity, 
therefore,  of  the  secretion  may  be  poured  out  during  the  digestion 
of  a  meal,  at  an  expense  to  the  blood,  at  any  one  time,  of  only  two 
or  three  ounces  of  fluid.  The  simplest  investigation  shows  that 
the  gastric  juice  does  not  accumulate  in  the  stomach  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity  during  digestion;  but  that  it  is  gradually 
secreted  so  long  as  any  fix)d  remains  undissolved,  each  portion,  as 
it  is  digested,  being  disposed  of  by  reabsorption,  together  with  its 
solvent  fluid.    There  is  accordingly,  during  digestion,  a  constant 
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circulation  of  the  digestive  fluids  from  the  bloodvessels  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  from  the  alimentary  canal  back  again  to  the 
bloodvessels. 

That  this  circulation  really  does  take  place  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  First,  if  a  dog  be  killed  some  hours  after  feeding, 
there  is  never  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  found  in 
the  stomach,  just  sufficient  to  smear  over  and  penetrate  the  half 
digested  pieces  of  meat ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  living  animal,  gastric 
juice,  drawn  from  the  fistula  five  or  six  hours  after  digestion  has 
been  going  on,  contains  little  or  no  more  organic  matter  in  solution 
than  that  extracted  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  introduction 
of  food.  It  has  evidently  been  freshly  secreted ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  gastric  juice  saturated  with  alimentary  matter,  it  must  be 
artificially  digested  i^dth  food  in  test  tubes,  where  this  constant 
absorption  and  renovation  cannot  take  place. 

An  unnecessary  difficulty  has  sometimes  been  felt  in  understand- 
ing how  it  is  that  the  gastric  juice,  which  digests  so  readily  all 
albuminous  substances,  should  not  destroy  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
itself,  which  are  composed  of  similar  materials.  This,  in  fact,  was 
brought  forward  at  an  early  day,  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani,  that  digestion  was  a  process 
of  chemical  solution  performed  by  a  digestive  fluid.  It  was  said 
to  be  impossible  that  a  fluid  capable  of  dissolving  animal  matters 
should  be  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  stomach  without  attacking 
them  also,  and  destroying  the  organ  by  which  it  was  produced. 
^  Since  that  time,  various  complicated  hypotheses  have  been  framed, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  facts.  The  true 
explanation,  however,  as  we  believe,  lies  in  this — ^that  the  process 
of  digestion  is  not  a  simple  solution,  but  a  catalytic  transformation 
of  the  alimentary  substances,  produced  by  contact  with  the  pep- 
sine  of  the  gastric  juice.  We  know  that  all  the  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  living  tissues  are  constantly  undergoing,  in  the 
process  of  nutrition,  a  series  of  catalytic  changes,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  vital  operations,  and  which  are  determined  by  the 
organized  materials  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  by  all  the 
other  conditions  present  in  the  living  organism.  These  changes, 
therefore,  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  necessarily  exclude  for  the 
time  all  other  catalyses,  and  take  precedence  of  them.  In  the  same 
way,  any  dead  organic  matter,  exposed  to  warmth,  air,  and  moist- 
ure, putrefies;  but  if  immersed  in  gastric  juice,  at  the  same 
temperature,  the  putrefactive  changes  are  stopped  or  altogether 
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prevented,  beoaose  the  catalytio  actions,  excited  by  the  gastric 
juice,  take  precedence  of  those  which  constitute  putrefaction.  For 
a  similar  reason,  the  organic  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice,  which 
acts  readily  on  dead  animal  matter,  has  no  effect  on  the  living 
tissues  of  the  stomach,  because  they  are  already  subject  to  other 
catalytic  influences,  which  exclude  those  of  digestion,  as  well  as 
those  of  putrefaction.  As  soon  as  life  departs,  however,  and  the 
peculiar  actions  taking  place  in  the  living  tissues  come  to  an  end 
with  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are 
really  attacked  by  the  gastric  juice  remaining  in  its  cavity,  and 
are  more  or  less  completely  digested  and  liquefied.  In  the  human 
subject,  it  is  rare  to  make  an  examination  of  the  body  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  without  finding  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach  more  or  less  softened  and 
disintegrated  from  this  cause.  Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane 
is  altogether  destroyed,  and  the  submucous  cellular  layer  exposed ; 
and  occasionally,  when  death  has  taken  place  suddenly  during 
active  digestion,  while  the  stomach  contained  an  abundance  of 
gastric  juice,  all  the  coats  of  the  organ  have  been  found  destroyed, 
and  a  perforation  produced  leading  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
These  post-mortem  changes  show  that,  after  death,  the  gastric 
juice  really  dissolves  the  coats  of  the  stomach  without  difficulty. 
But  during  life,  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition,  which  are  going 
on  in  their  tissues,  protect  them  from  its  influence,  and  effectually 
preserve  their  integrity. 

The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  much  influenced  by  nervous 
conditions.  It  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  in  his  experiments 
upon  St.  Martin,  that  irritation  of  the  temper,  and  other  moral 
causes,  would  frequently  diminish  or  altogether  suspend  the  supply 
of  the  gastric  fluids.  Any  febrile  action  in  the  system,  or  any 
unusual  fatigue,  was  liable  to  exert  a  similar  effect.  Every  one  is 
aware  how  readily  any  mental  disturbance,  such  as  anxiety,  anger, 
or  vexation,  will  take  away  the  appetite  and  interfere  with  diges- 
tion. Any  nervous  impression  of  this  kind,  occurring  at  the  com- 
mencemmt  of  digestion,  seems  moreover  to  produce  some  change 
which  has  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  process ;  for  it  is  very  often 
noticed  that  when  any  annoyance,  hurry,  or  anxiety  occurs  soon 
after  the  food  has  been  taken,  though  it  may  last  only  for  a  few 
moments,  the  digestive  process  is  not  only  liable  to  be  suspended 
for  the  time,  but  to  be  permanently  disturbed  during  the  entire 
day.    In  order  that  digestion,  therefore,  may  go  on  properly  in  the 
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Stomach,  food  must  be  taken  only  when  the  appetite  demands  it ; 
it  should  also  be  thoroughly  masticated  at  the  outset;  and,  finally, 
both  mind  and  body,  particularly  during  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  should  be  free  from  any  unusual  or  disagreeable  excite- 
ment. 


INTESTINAL  JUICES,  AND  THE  DIGESTION  OF  SUGAB  AND  STARCH. 

From  the  stomach,  those  portions  of  the  food  which  have  not 
already  suffered  digestion,  pass  into  the  third  division  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  viz.,  the  small  intestine.  As  already  mentioned,  it 
is  only  the  albuminous  matters  which  are  digested  in  the  stomach. 
Cane  sugar,  it  is  true,  is  slowly  converted  by  the  gastric  juice,  out- 
side the  body,  into  glucose.  We  have  found  that  ten  grains  of 
cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  Sas  of  gastric  juice,  give  traces  of  glucose 
at  the  end  of  two  hours;  and  in  three  hours,  the  quantity  of  this 
substance  is  considerable.  It  cannot  be  shown,  however,  that  the 
gastric  juice  exerts  this  efiect  on  sugar  during  ordinary  digestion. 
If  pure  cane  sugar  be  given  to  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula,  while 
digestion  of  meat  is  going  on,  it  disappears  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  without  any  glucose  being  detected  in  the  fluids  withdrawn 
from  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  either  directly  absorbed  under 
the  form  of  cane  sugar,  or  passes,  little  by  little,  into  the  duodenum, 
where  the  intestinal  fluids  at  once  convert  it  into  glucose. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  starchy  matters  are  not  digested  in  the 
stomach,  but  pass  unchanged  into  the  small  intestine.  Here  they 
meet  with  the  mixed  intestinal  fluids,  which  adi  at  once  upon  the 
starch,  and  convert  it  rapidly  into  sugar.  The  intestinal  fluids, 
taken  from  the  duodenum  of  a  recently  killed  dog,  exert  this 
transforming  action  upon  starch  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  if 
mixed  with  it  in  a  test-tube  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F. 
Starch  is  converted  into  sugar  by  this  means  much  more  rapidly 
and  certainly  than  by  the  saliva;  and  experiment  shows  that  the 
intestinal  fluids  are  the  active  agents  in  its  digestion  during  life. 
If  a  dog  be  fed  with  a  mixture  of  meat  and  boiled  starch,  and  killed 
a  short  time  after  the  meal,  the  stomach  is  found  to  contain  starch 
but  no  sugar;  while  in  the  small  intestine  there  is  an  abundance  of 
sugar,  and  but  little  or  no  starch.  If  some  observers  have  fiuled 
to  detect  sugar  in  the  intestine  after  feeding  the  animal  with 
starch,  it  is  because  they  have  delayed  the  examination  until  too 
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late.  For  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  starchy  substances,  if 
previously  disintegrated  by  boiling,  are  disposed  of  in  the  digest- 
ive process.  If  a  dog,  for  example,  be  fed  as  above  with  boiled 
starch  and  meat,  while  some  of  the  meat  remains  in  the  stomach 
for  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours,  the  starch  begins  immediately  to 
pass  into  the  intestine,  where  it  is  at  once  converted  into  sugar, 
and  then  as  rapidly  absorbed.  The  whole  of  the  starch  may 
be  converted  into  sugar,  and  completely  absorbed,  in  an  hour's 
time.  We  have  even  found,  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  after  a  tolerably  full  meal  of  boiled  starch  and  meat,  that  all 
trace  of  both  starch  and  sugar  had  disappeared  from  both  stomach 
and  intestine.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  passage  of  the  starch 
into  the  duodenum  takes  place  varies,  to  some  extent,  in  different 
animals,  according  to  the  general  activity  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus; but  it  is  always  a  comparatively  rapid  process,  when  the 
starch  is  already  liquefied  and  is  administered  in  a  pure  form. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  place  for  the  digestion  of 
starchy  matters  is  the  small  intestine,  and  that  it  is  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juices. 

Our  knowledge  is  not  very  complete  with  regard  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  fluids  by  which  this  digestion  of  the  starch  is  accom- 
plished. The  juices  taken  from  the  duodenum  are  generally  a 
mixture  of  three  different  secretions,  viz.,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  and  the  intestinal  juice  proper.  Of  these,  the  bile  may  be 
left  out  of  the  question;  since  it  does  not,  when  in  a  pure  state, 
exert  any  digestive  action  on  starch.  The  pancreatic  juice,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  property  ^^    ^^ 

of  converting  starch  into  su- 
gar; but  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  fluid  be  always 
present  in  the  duodenum. 
The  true  irUeatinal  juice  is  the 
product  of  two  sets  of  glan- 
dular organs,  seated  in  the 
substance  of  or  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  viz.,  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  and 
the  glands  of  Brunner.  The 
first  of  these,  or  Lieberkuhn's 
follicles  (Fig.  81),  are  the  most 
numerous.    Thev  are  simple,      folliclm  op  lii»b«kch»,  from  smaii  in- 
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fiearlj  straight  tubules,  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  some- 
what similar  in  their  appearance  to  the  follicles  of  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach.  They  occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

The  glands  of  Brunner  (Fig.  82),  or  the  duodenal  gland ulse,  as 

they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
Fig.  32.  confined  to  the  upper  part  of 

the  duodenum,  where  they 
exist,  as  a  closely  set  layer, 
in  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  extending 
downward  a  short  distance 
from  the  pylorus.  They  are 
composed  of  a  great  number 
of  rounded  follicles,  or  culs-de- 
sacj  clustered  round  a  central 
excretory  duct  Each  follicle 
consists  of  a  delicate  mem- 
branous wall,  lined  with  glan- 
dular epithelium,  and  covered 

Portion  of  one   of  B«inrK..'.   Dcod.kal  .         ^^       .  j^  j,    ^^^ 

Olandi,  from  Homan  Intestine.  ^"  *"*  oviamw^w  tti.vu  oijimaj,  vi*o 

tinctly  marked  nuclei.  The 
follicles  collected  round,  each  duct  are  bound  together  by  a  thin 
layer  of  areolar  tissue,  and  covered  with  a  plexus  of  capillary 
bloodvessels. 

The  intestinal  juice,  which  is  the  secreted  product  of  the  above 
glandular  organs,  has  been  less  successfully  studied  than  the  other 
digestive  fluids,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  a  pure 
state.  The  method  usually  adopted  has  been  to  make  an  opening 
in  the  abdomen  of  the  living  animal,  take  out  a  loop  of  intestine, 
empty  it  by  gentle  pressure,  and  then  to  shut  off  a  portion  of  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  cavity  by  a  couple  of  ligatures, 
situated  six  or  eight  inches  apart;  after  which  the  loop  is  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  external  wound  closed  by  sutures. 
After  six  or  eight  hours  the  animal  is  killed,  and  the  fluid,  which 
has  collected  in  the  isolated  portion  of  intestine,  taken  out  and 
examined.  The  above  was  the  method  adopted  by  Frerichs.  Bid- 
der and  Schmidt,  in  order  to  obtain  pure  intestinal  juice,  first  tied 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  so  that  both  the  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic juice  should  be  shut  out  from  the  intestine,  and  then  estab- 
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lished  an  intestinal  fistula  below,  from  which  they  extracted  the 
fluids  which  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  gut.  From  the  great 
abundance  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberktihn,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  intestinal  juice  secreted  in  large  quantity.  It  appears,  howeyer, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  be  quite  scanty,  as  the  quantity  collected  in  the 
above  manner  by  experimenters  has  rarely  been  sufficient  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  its  properties.  It  seems  to  resemble  very 
closely,  in  its  physical  characters,  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  fol- 
licles of  the  mouth.  It  is  colorless  and  glassy  in  appearance,  viscid 
and  mucous  in  consistency,  and  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction. 
It  has  the  property,  when  pure,  as  well  as  when  mixed  with  other 
secretions,  of  rapidly  converting  starch  into  sugar,  at  the  tempe* 
rature  of  the  living  body. 


PANCREATIC  JUICE,  AND  THE  DIGESTION  OF  FAT. 

The  only  remaining  ingredients  of  the  food  that  require  digestion 
are  the  oily  matters.  These  are  not  affected,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  by  contact  with  the  gastric  juice ;  and  examination  shows, 
furthermore,  that  they  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach.  So  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  cavity  of  this  organ  they  are  unchanged  in 
their  essential  properties.  They  are  merely  melted  by  the  warmth 
of  the  stomach,  and  set  free  by  the  solution  of  the  vesicles,  fibres, 
or  capillary  tubes  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  among  which 
they  are  entangled;  and  are  still  readily  discernible  by  the  eye, 
floating  in  larger  or  smaller  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  semi-fluid 
alimentary  mass.  Very  soon,  however,  after  its  entrance  into  the 
intestine,  the  oily  portion  of  the  food  loses  its  characteristic  ap- 
pearance, and  is  converted  into  a  white,  opaque  emulsion,  which  is 
gradually  absorbed.  This  emulsion  is  termed  the  chyhj  and  is 
always  found  in  the  small  intestine  during  the  digestion  of  fat, 
entangled  among  the  valvulaa  conniventes,  and  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  villi.  The  digestion  of  the  oil,  however,  and  its  con- 
version into  chyle,  does  not  take  place  at  once  upon  its  entrance 
into  the  duodenum,  but  only  after  it  has  passed  the  orifices  of  the 
pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts.  Since  these  ducts  almost  invariably 
open  into  the  intestine  at  or  near  the  same  point,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  difficult  to  decide  by  which  of  the  two  secretions  the  digestion 
of  the  oil  was  accomplished.  M.  Bernard,  however,  first  threw 
some  light  on  this  question  by  experimenting  on  some  of  the  lower 
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animals,  in  which  the  two  ducts  open  separately.  In  the  rabbit, 
for  example,  the  biliary  duct  opens  as  usual  just  below  the  pylorus, 
while  the  pancreatic  duct  communicates  with  the  intestine  some 
eight  or  ten  inches  lower  down.  Bernard  fed  these  animals  with 
substances  containing  oil,  or  injected  melted  butter  into  the  stomach; 
and,  on  killing  them  aftorward,  found  that  there  wa^  no  chyle  in 
the  intestine  between  the  opening  of  the  biliary  and  panoreatic 
ducts,  but  that  it  was  abundant  immediately  below  the  orifice  of 
the  latter.  Above  this  point,  also,  he  found  the  lacteals  empty  or 
transparent,  while  below  it  they  were  full  of  white  and  opaque 
chyle.  The  result  of  these  experiments,  which  have  since  been 
confirmed  by  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson  of  Philadelphia,^  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  the  active  agent  in  the  diges- 
tion of  oily  substances ;  and  an  examination  of  the  properties  of 
this  secretion,  when  obtained  in  a  pure  state  from  the  living  animal, 
fully  confirm  the  above  opinion. 

In  order  to  obtain  pancreatic  juice  from  the  dog,  the  animal 
must  be  etherized  soon  after  digestion  has  commenced,  an  incision 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  and  a  loop  of  the  duodenum,  together  with  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  pancreas  which  lies  adjacent  to  it,  drawn  out  at 
the  external  wound.  The  pancreatic  duct  is  then  to  be  exposed 
and  opened,  and  a  small  silver  canula  inserted  into  it  and  secured 
by  a  ligature.  The  whole  is  then  returned  into  the  abdomen  and 
the  wound  closed  by  sutures,  leaving  only  the  end  of  the  canula 
projecting  from  it.  In  the  dog  there  are  two  pancreatic  ducts, 
situated  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart.  The  lower  one  of 
these,  which  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  the  one  best  adapted 
for  the  insertion  of  the  canula.  After  the  effects  of  etherization 
have  passed  o£^  and  the  digestive  process  has  recommenced,  the 
pancreatic  juice  begins  to  run  from  the  orifice  of  the  canula,  at  first 
very  slowly  and  in  drops.  Sometimes  the  drops  follow  each  other 
with  rapidity  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  an  interval  occurs  during 
which  the  secretion  seems  entirely  suspended.  After  a  time  it 
recommences,  and  continues  to  exhibit  similar  fluctuations  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  experiment.  Its  flow,  however,  is  at  all 
times  scanty,  compared  with  that  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  collect  at  most  more  than  five  or  six  drachms 
during  a  period  of  several  hours.    Bidder  and  Schmidt  obtained 
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on  an  average,  from  a  dog  weigliing  44  pounds,  14}  grains  of  pan- 
creatic juice  per  hour ;  and  thej  calculate  from  this  that  the  average 
daily  quantity  in  the  human  subject  is  rather  less  than  2500  grains, 
or  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

Pancreatic  juice  obtained  by  the  above  process  is  a  dear,  color- 
less, somewhat  viscid  fluid,  with  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  Its 
composition,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  is 
as  follovrs : — 

GoMPOsmoH  OP  Pakgsbatio  Juiob. 

Water 900.76 

Organic  matter  (pancreatine) 90.38 

Chloride  of  Bodinm 7.36 

Free  soda 0.32 

Phosphate  of  soda 0.45 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.10 

Solphate  of  potass 0.02 

i^Lime 0.54 

Combinations  of     -j  Magnesia 0.05 

I  Oxide  of  iron 0.02 

1000.00 

The  most  important  ingredient  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  its 
organic  matter  or  pancreatine.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  much 
more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the  secre- 
tion than  the  organic  matter  of  any  other  digestive  fluid.  It  is 
coagulable  by  heat ;  and  the  pancreatic  juice  often  solidifies  com- 
pletely on  boiling,  like  white  of  egg,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  fluid 
remains  after  its  coagulation.  It  is  precipitated,  furthermore,  by 
nitric  acid  and  by  alcohol,  and  also  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  in 
excesa  By  this  last  property,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  albu- 
men, which  is  not  afiected  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Fresh  pancreatic  juice,  brought  into  contact  with  oily  matters  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  exerts  upon  them,  as  was  first  noticed 
by  Bernard,  a  very  peculiar  efiect  It  disintegrates  them,  and  re- 
duces them  to  a  state  of  complete  emulsion,  so  that  the  mixture  is 
at  once  converted  into  a  white^  opaque,  creamy -looking  fluid.  This 
efiect  is  instantaneous  and  permanent,  and  only  requires  that  the 
two  substances  be  well  mixed  by  gentle  agitation.  It  is  singular 
thai  some  of  the  German  observers  should  deny  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  possesses  this  property,  of  emulaioning  &t,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  bile  and  some  other  digestive  fluids;  and  should  state  that 
although,  when  shaken  up  with  oil,  outside  the  body,  it  reduces 
the  oily  particles  to  a  state  of  extreme  minuteness,  the  emulsion 
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is  not  permanent,  and  the  oilj  particles  ''soon  separate  again  on 
the  surface  "*  We  liave  frequently  repeated  this  experiment  with 
different  specimens  of  pancreatic  juice  obtained  from  the  dog,  and 
have  never  failed  to  see  that  the  emulsion  produced  by  it  is  by 
far  more  prompt  and  complete  than  that  which  takes  place  with 
saliva,  gastric  juice,  or  bile.  The  effect  produced  by  these  fluids  is 
in  fact  altogether  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  prompt  and 
energetic  action  exerted  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  emulsion 
produced  with  the  latter  secretion  may  be  kept,  furthermore,  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  our  observations,  without  any 
appreciable  separation  of  the  oily  particles,  or  a  return  to  their 
original  condition. 

The  pancreatic  juice,  therefore,  is  peculiar  in  its  action  on  oily 
substances,  and  reduces  them  at  once  to  the  condition  of  an  emul- 
sion. The  oil,  in  this  process,  does  not  suffer  any  chemical  altera- 
tion. It  is  not  decomposed  or  saponified,  to  any  appreciable  extent 
It  is  simply  emulsioned;  that  is,  it  is  broken  up  into  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision,  and  retained  in  suspension  by  contact  with  the  organic 
matter  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  That  its  chemical  condition  is  not 
altered  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  it  is  still  soluble  in  ether,  which 
will  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  from  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
pancreatic  juice,  as  well  as  from  the  chyle  in  the  interior  of  the 
intestine.  In  a  state  of  emulsion  the  fat,  furthermore,  is  capable 
of  being  absorbed,  and  its  digestion  may  be  then  said  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  digestion  of  the  food  is  not  a  simple 
operation,  but  is  made  up  of  several  different  processes,  which 
commence  successively  in  different  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  the  first  place,  the  food  is  subjected  in  the  mouth  to  the 
physical  operations  of  mastication  and  insalivation.  Reduced  to  a 
soft  pulp  and  mixed  abundantly  with  the  saliva,  it  passes,  secondly, 
into  the  stomach.  Here  it  excites  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice, 
by  the  influence  of  which  its  chemical  transformation  and  solution 
are  commenced.  If  the  meal  consist  wholly  or  partially  of  mus- 
cular flesh,  the  first  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  dissolve  the 
intervening  cellular  substance,  by  which  the  tissue  is  disintegrated 
and  the  muscular  fibres  separated  from  each  other.  Afterward 
the  muscular  fibres  themselves  become  swollen  and  softened  by 
the  imbibition  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  are  finally  disintegrated 
and  liquefied.    In  the  small  intestine,  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal 

■  Lehmaim's  Physiological  Chemistty.    Philada.  ed.,  toI.  1.  p.  507. 
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jnioes  oonvert  the  starchy  ingredients  of  the  food  into  sugar,  and 
break  up  the  £Ettty  matters  into  a  fine  emulsion,  by  which  they 
are  converted  into  chyle. 

Although  the  separate  actions  of  these  digestive  fluids,  however, 
commence  at  different  points  of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  after- 
ward go  on  simultaneously  in  the  small  intestine ;  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  here,  and  which  constitute  the  process  of  intestinal 
digestion,  form  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole  digestive  function. 

The  phenomena  of  intestinal  digestion  may  be  studied,  in  the 
dog,  by  killing  the  animal  at  various  periods  after  feeding,  and 
examining  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  We  have  also  succeeded, 
by  establishing,  in  the  same  animal,  an  artificial  intestinal  fistula, 
in  gaining  still  more  satisfactory  information  on  this  point  The 
fistula  may  be  established,  for  this  purpose,  by  an  operation  precisely 
similar  to  that  already  described  as  employed  for  the  production  of 
a  permanent  fistula  in  the  stomach.  The  silver  tube  having  been 
introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  wound  is 
allowed  to  heal,  and  the  intestinal  secretions  may  then  be  with- 
drawn at  will,  and  subjected  to  examination  at  different  periods 
during  digestion. 

By  examining  in  this  way,  from  time  to  time,  the  intestinal 
fluids,  it  at  once  becomes  manifest  that  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  in  the  digestion  of  albuminoid  substances,  is  not  confined  to 
the  stomach,  but  continues  after  the  food  has  passed  into  the  intes- 
tine. About  half  an  hour  aft;er  the  injection  of  a  meal,  the  gastric 
juice  begins  to  pass  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  may  be  recognized 
by  its  strongly-marked  acidity,  and  by  its  peculiar  action,  already 
described,  in  interfering  with  Trommer's  test  for  grape  sugar.  It 
has  accordingly  already  dissolved  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
food  while  still  in  the  stomach,  and  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
albuminose  in  solution.  It  soon  afterward,  as  it  continues  to  pass 
into  the  duodenum,  becomes  mingled  with  the  debris  of  muscular 
fibres,  fat  vesicles,  and  oil  drops;  substances  which  are  easily 
recognizable  under  the  microscope,  and  which  produce  a  grayish 
turbidity  in  the  fluid  drawn  from  the  fistula.  This  turbid  admix- 
ture becomes  thicker  and  thicker  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  hour;  after  which  the  intestinal  fluids  become  rapidly  less 
abundant,  and  finally  disappear  almost  entirely,  as  the  process  of 
digestion  comes  to  an  end. 

The  passage  of  disintegrated  muscular  tissue  into  the  intestine 
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may  also  be  shown,  as  already  mentioned,  by  killing  the  animal 
and  examining  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canaL    During  the 

digestion  of  muscalar  flesh 
^^^•^^*  and  adipose  tissue,  the  sto- 

mach contains  masses  of  soft- 
ened meat,  smeared  over  with 
gastric  juice,  and  also  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  grayish 
grumous  fluid,  with  an  acid 
reaction.  This  fluid  contains 
muscular  fibres,  isolated  from 
each  other,  and  more  or  less 
disintegrated  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice.  (Fig.  88.) 
The  fat  vesicles  are  but  little 
or  not  at  all  altered  in  the 
stomach,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  free  oil  globules  to  be 
seen  floating  in  the  mixed 
fluids,  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  organ.  In  the  duodenum  the  muscular  fibres  are  further 
disintegrated.   (Fig.  84.)    They  become  very  much  broken  up,  pale 

and  transparent,  but  can  still 


GoxTBKTSfOP  Stomach  ddrixo  Diorstiox 
OF  Meat,  from  the  Dog.— a.  Fat  Vesicle,  filled  with 
opaqne,  solid,  grsnalar  fat.  6,  b.  Bits  of  partially  dls- 
Integrated  miiscular  fibre,    e.  Oil  globules. 


Fig.  34. 


be  recognized  by  the  granu- 
lar markings  and  striations 
which  are  characteristic  of 
them.  The  fat  vesicles  also 
begin  to  become  altered  in 
the  duodenum.  The  solid 
granular  fat  of  beef,  and  simi- 
lar kinds  of  meat,  becomes 
liquefied  and  emulsioned;  and 
appears  under  the  form  of 
free  oil  drops  and  fatty  mole- 
cules; while  the  fat  vesicle 
itself  is  partially  emptied,  aud 


From  Duodrxvm  op  Doo,  ourixo  Diois- 
Tion  of  Mr  at.— a.  Fat  Tesicle,  with  its  eontents 
diminishing.  The  Tesiole  is  beginning  to  shriTel  and 
the  flit  breaking  np.  b,  b.  Disintegrated  mnscalar 
fibre,    e,  e.  Oil  globules. 


these  changes  continue. 


becomes  more  or  less  col- 
lapsed and  shrivelled.  In  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
intestine  (Figs.  85  and  86) 
The  muscular  fibres  become  constantly 
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more  and  more  disintegrated,  and  a  large  quantity  of  granular 
debris  is  produced,  which  is  at  last  also  dissolved.    The  fat  also 
progressively  disappears,  and 
the  vesicles  may  be  seen  in  Kg.  36. 

the  lower  part  of  the  intes- 
tine, entirely  collapsed  and 
empty. 

In  this  way  the  digestion 
of  the  different  ingredients  of 
the  food  goes  on  in  a  con- 
tinuous manner,  from  the  sto- 
mach throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  small  intestine. 
At  the  same  time,  it  results 
in  the  production  of  three 
different  substances,  viz:  1st. 
Albuminose,  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice 
on  the  albuminoid  matters; 
2d.  An  oily  emulsion,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  on  fat;  and, 
8d.  Sugar,  produced  from  the 
transformation  of  starch  by 
the  mixed  intestinal  fluids. 
These  substances  are  then 
ready  to  be  taken  up  into 
the  circulation ;  and  the  next 
change  which  they  undergo, 
in  the  regular  course  of  the 
vital  processes,  is  that  of  ab- 
sorption. This  process  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 


From  Middli  of  Small  Ihtistiiti.- 
7at  retielM,  nearlj  emptied  of  their  oontente. 

Fig.  36. 


From  last  qvartir  of  Small  Iktibtihi. 
-a,  a.  Fat  reeioles,  quite  emptjr  and  sliri relied. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 


ABSORPTION. 


Fig.  37. 


Beside  the  glands  of  Brunner  and  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhni 
already  described,  there  are,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  walls  of  the 

intestine,  certain  glandular- 
looking  bodies  which  are 
termed  ''glandulad  solitariae," 
and  "  glandulfls  agminatse." 
The  glanduks  solitaries  are 
globular  or  ovoid  bodies, 
about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  situated  partly 
in,  and  partly  beneath,  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Each  glandule  (Fig.  87)  is 
formed  of  an  investing  cap- 
sule, closed  on  all  sides,  and 
containing  in  its  interior  a 
soft  pulpy  mass,  which  con- 
sists of  minute  cellular  bodies, 
imbedded  in  a  homogeneous 
substance.  The  inclosed  mass 
is  penetrated  by  capillary 
bloodvessels,  which  penetrate 
through  the  investing  cap- 
sule, inosculate  freely  with 
each  other,  and  return  upon 
themselves  in  loops,  near  the 
centre  of  the  glandular  body. 
There  is  no  external  opening 
or  duct ;  in  fiu^  the  contents 
of  the  vesicle,  being  pulpy 
and  vascular,  as  already  de- 

OI.AXPVLX   Agmixatx,  from    Small  Intestine  •!     j  ▲  j.    i.  j    j 

dfpif.  Magnified  »^i*»»«te".  scnbecl,  are  uot  to  bc  regarded 


0X1  OF  THB  CLOSBD  FOLLICLES  OF  PBTBR*t 

Patches,  from  Small  Intestine  of  Pig.    Magnified 
00  diameters. 

Fig.  38. 
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as  a  secretion,  bat  as  constitnting  a  kind  of  solid  glandular  tissue. 
The  glandulsB  agminatse  (Fig.  88),  or  '*  Peyer's  patches,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  consist  of  aggregations  of  similar  globular  or 
ovoid  bodies,  found  most  abundantly  toward  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  small  intestine.  Both  the  solitary  and  agminated  glandules  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  lacteals  and  the  system  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  whi^h  latter  organs  they  resemble  very  much  in  their 
minute  structure.  They  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
row  of  mesenteric  glands,  situated  in  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
canaL 

Another  set  of  organs,  intimately  connected  with  the  process  of 
absorption,  are  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine.    These  are  conical 
vascular  eminences  of  the  mucous  membrane,  thickly  set  over  the 
whole  internal  surfiace  of  the  small  intestine.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  intestine,  they  are  flattened  and  triangular  in  form,  resembling 
somewhat  the  conical  projections  of  the  pyloric  i>ortion  of  the  sto- 
mach.   In  the  lower  part,  they  are  long  and  filiform,  and  often 
slightly  enlarged,  or  club-shaped,  at  their  free  extremity  (Fig.  89), 
and  frequently  attaining  the  length  of 
one-thirty-fifth* of  an  inch.    The/  are 
covered   externally  with    a   layer  of 
columnar  epithelium,  similar  to  that 
which  lines  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  contain  in  their 
interior  two  sets  of  vessels.    The  most 
superficial  of  these  are  the  capillary 
bloodvessels,  which  are  supplied  in  each 
villus  by  a  twig  of   the   mesenteric 
artery,  and  which  form,  by  their  fre- 
quent inosculation,  an  exceedingly  close 
and  abundant  network,  almost  imme- 
diately beneath  the    epithelial    layer. 
They  unite  at  the  base  of  the  villus, 
and  form  a  minute  vein,  which  is  one 
of  the  commencing  rootlets  of  the  por- 

tal  vein.  In  the  central  part  of  the  vil-  v  i  l  l  n . ;  from  tue  Dog.-<i.  i^jer  «f 
las,  and  lying  nearly  in  its  axis,  there  •p»«i>«wo»-  *■  Bioodv««Mi.  c.  Laetmi 
is  another  vessel,  with  thinner  and  more 

transparent  walls,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  lacteal.    The 
precise  manner  in  which  the  lacteal  originates  in  the  extremity  of 
the  villus  is  not  known.    It  commences  near  the  apex,  either  by  a 
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blind  extremity  or  by  an  irregular  plexus,  passes,  in  a  straight  or 
somewhat  wavy  line,  toward  the  base  of  the  yilliis,  and  then  becomes 
continuous  with  a  small  twig  of  the  mesenteric  lacteals. 

The  villi  are  the  active  agents  in  the  process  of  absorption.  By 
their  projecting  form,  and  their  great  abundaiice,  they  increase  enor- 
mously the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  digested  fluids  come 
in  contact  with  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  increase,  also, 
to  a  corresponding  degree,  tlie  energy  with  which  absorption  takes 
place.  They  hang  out  into  the  nutritious,  semi-fluid  mass  contained 
in  the  intestinal  cavity,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  penetrate  the  soil;  and 
they  imbibe  the  liquefied  portions  of  the  food,  with  a  rapidity  which 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  extent  of  surface,  and  the  activity  of 
their  circulation. 

The  process  of  absorption  is  also  hastened  by  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestine.  The  muscular  layer  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal;  is  double,  consisting  of  both  circular 
and  longitudinal  fibres.  The  action  of  these  fibres  may  be  readily 
seen  by  pinching  the  ex{>osed  intestine  with  the  bUdes  of  a  forceps. 
A  contraction  then  takes  place  at  the  spot  irritated,  by  which  the 
intestine  is  reduced  in  diameter,  its  cavity  obliterated,  and  its  con- 
tents forced  onward  into  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  local  contraction  then  propagates  itself  to  the  neighbor- 
ing parts,  while  the  portion  originally  contracted  becomes  relaxed; 
so  that  a  slow,  continuous,  creeping  motion  of  the  intestine  is  pro- 
duced, by  successive  waves  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  which 
follow  each  other  from  above  downward.  At  the  same  time,  the 
longitudinal  fibres  have  a  similar  alternating  action,  drawing  the 
narrowed  portions  of  intestine  up  and  down,  as  they  successively 
enter  into  contraction,  or  become  relaxed  in  the  intervals.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  to  produce  a  peculiar,  writhing,  worm-like,  or 
^'vermicular"  motion,  among  the  diSerent  coils  of  intestine.  During 
life,  the  vermicular  or  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestine  is  excited 
by  the  presence  of  food  undergoing  digestion.  By  its  action,  the 
substances  which  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  are 
steadily  carried  from  above  downward,  so  as  to  traverse  the  entire 
length  of  the  small  intestine,  and  to  come  in  contact  successively 
with  the  whole  extent  of  its  mucous  membrane.  During  this  pas- 
sage, the  absorption  of  the  digested  food  is  Constantly  going  on. 
Its  liquefied  portions  are  taken  up  by  the  villi  of  the  mucous  mem« 
brane,  and  successively  disappear;  so  that,  at  the  termination  of  the 
small  intestine,  there  remains  only  the  undigestible  portion  of  the 
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food,  together,  with  the  refase  of  the  inteBtinal  secretions.  These 
pass  through  the  ileo-caecal  orifice  into  the  large  intestine,  and  there 
become  reduced  to  the  condition  of  feces. 

The  absorption  of  the  digested  fluids  is  accomplished  both  by 
the  bloodvessels  and  the  lacteals.  It  was  formerly  sup{)06ed  that 
the  lacteals  were  the  only  agents  in  this  process;  but  it  has  now 
been  long  known  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous,  and  that  the 
bloodvessels  take  at  least  an  equal  part  in  absorption,  and  are  in 
some  respects  the  most  active  and  important  agents  of  the  two. 
Abundant  experiments  have  demonstrated  not  only  that  soluble 
substances  introduced  into  the  intestine  may  be  soon  afterward 
detected  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  but  that  absorption  takes 
place  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  by  the  bloodvessels  than  it  does 
by  the  lacteals.  The  most  decisive  of  these  experiments  were 
those  performed  by  Panizza  on  the  abdominal  circulation.*  This 
observer  opened  the  abdomen  of  a  horse  and  drew  out  a  fold  of 
the  small  intestine,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  (Fig.  40,  a,  a). 

Fig.  40. 


J] 


c 

PAVtzzA*R  BxpKRiMRVT.— oo.  Intefftln^.    6.  Point  oriigHtareofiueMntAiie  rein,    e   Openinf 
in  intestine  for  introdnotion  of  poiaon.    d.  Opening  in  me«enteric  rein  l>ehind  the  ligMture. 

which  he  included  between  two  ligatures.  A  ligature  was  then 
placed  (at  b)  upon  the  mesenteric  vein  receiving  the  blood  from 
this  portion  of  intestine;  and,  in  order  that  the  circulation  might 
not  be  interrupted,  an  opening  was  made  (at  d)  in  the  vein  behind 

■  In  lfatteiiooi*8  Lootaret  on  the  Physical  Phenomf«na  of  Li  Ting  Beings,  Pereira*8 
•dition,  p.  83. 
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the  ligatare,  so  that  the  blood  brought  by  the  mesenteric  artery, 
after  circulating  in  the  intestinal  capillaries,  passed  out  at  the 
opening,  and  was  collected  in  a  vessel  for  examination.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  was  then  introduced  into  the  intestine  by  an  opening  at 
e,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  its  presence  was  detected  in 
the  venous  blood  flowing  from  the  orifice  at  d.  The  animal,  how* 
ever,  was  not  poisoned,  since  the  acid  was  prevented  from  gaining 
an  entrance  into  the  general  circulation  by  the  ligature  at  6. 

Panizza  afterward  varied  this  experiment  in  the  following 
manner:  Instead  of  tying  the  mesenteric  vein,  he  simply  com- 
pressed it.  Then,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  introduced  into  the 
intestine  as  above,  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  animal,  so  long 
as  compression  was  maintained  upon  the  vein.  But  as  soon  as  the 
blood  was  allowed  to  pass  again  through  the  vessels,  symptoms  of 
general  poisoning  at  once  became  manifest.  Lastly,  in  a  third 
experiment,  the  same  observer  removed  all  the  nerves  and  lacteal 
vessels  supplying  the  intestinal  fold,  leaving  the  bloodvessels  alone 
untouched.  Hydrocyanic  acid  now  being  introduced  into  the  intes- 
tine, found  an  entrance  at  once  into  the  general  circulation,  and  the 
animal  was  immediately  poisoned.  The  bloodvessels,  therefore,  are 
not  only  capable  of  absorbing  fluids  from  the  intestine,  but  may 
even  take  them  up  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  than  the  lacteals. 

These  two  sets  of  vessels,  however,  do  not  absorb  all  the  alimen- 
tary matters  indiscriminately.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  established  by  modem  researches  on 
digestion  that  the  different  substances,  produced  by  the  operation  of 
the  digestive  fluids  on  the  food,  pass  into  the  circulation  by  different 
routes.  The  fatty  matters  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  under  the  form 
of  chyle,  while  the  saccharine  and  albuminous  matters  pass  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  portal  vein.  Accordingly,  after  the  digestion  of  a 
meal  containing  starchy  and  animal  matters  mixed,  albuminose  and 
sugar  are  both  found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  while  they  can- 
not be  detected,  in  any  large  quantity,  in  the  contents  of  the  lacteals. 
These  substances,  however,  do  not  mingle  at  once  with  the  general 
mass  of  the  circulation,  but  owing  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  portal  vein,  pass  first  through  the  capillary  circulation  of  the 
liver.  Soon  after  being  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  its  organic  ingredients,  they  become  altered  and  con- 
verted, by  catalytic  transformation,  into  other  substances.  The 
albuminose  passes  into  the  condition  of  ordinary  albumen,  and 
probably  also  partly  into  that  of  fibrin ;  while  the  sugar  rapidly 
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liecomes  decompofied,  and  lofles  its  characteristic  properties;  so 
that,  OD  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  general  circulation,  both 
these  newly  absorbed  ingredients  have  become  already  assimilated 
to  those  which  previously  existed  in  the  blood. 

The  chyle  in  the  intestine  consists,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
of  oily  matters  which  have  not  been  chemically  altered,  but  simply 
reduced  to  a  state  of  emulsion.  In  chyle  drawn  from  the  lacteals 
or  the  thoracic  duct  (Fig.  41),  it  still  presents  itself  in  the  same 
condition  and  retains  all  the 

chemical    properties    of   oil.  ^ ^ 

Examined  by  the  microscope, 
it  is  seen  to  exist  under  the 
form  of  fine  granules  and 
molecules,  which  present  the 
ordinary  appearances  of  oil 
in  a  state  of  minute  subdivi- 
sion. The  chyle,  therefore, 
does  not  represent  the  entire 
product  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, but  contains  only  the 
fatty  substances,  suspended 
by  emulsion  in  a  serous  fluid. 

During  the  time  that  intes-      cstlb  fbom  cosuibkcbiibxt  op  trobacio 

4>:.«a1  AUa^.tv^i-i^.^    ;«    ^.v:««^   ^n**        Ddct,  from  the  Dog. — ^The  moIeculM  rmrj  in  «1m 

tinal  absorption  is  going  on,    f,o«  i^coooth  of  ..Wh  downward. 
after  a  meal  containing  fatty 

ingredients,  the  lacteals  may  be  seen  as  white,  opaque  vessels,  dis- 
tended with  milky  chyle,  passing  through  the  mesentery,  and  con- 
verging from  its  intestiniJ  border  toward  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
near  the  spinal  column.  During  their  course,  they  pass  through 
several  successive  rows  of  mesenteric  glands,  which  also  become 
turgid  with  chyle,  while  the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on.  The 
lacteals  then  conduct  the  chyle  to  the  receptaculum  chyli,  whence 
it  passes  upward  through  the  thoracic  duct,  and  is  finally  dis- 
charged, at  the  termination  of  this  canal,  into  the  left  subclavian 
vein.  (Fig.  42.)  It  is  then  mingled  with  the  returning  current  of 
venous  blood,  and  passes  into  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 

The  lacteals,  however,  are  not  a  special  system  of  vessels  by  them- 
selves, but  are  simply  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  "  absorbent''  or 
"  lymphatic"  vessels,  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  integu- 
ments of  the  head,  the  parietes  of  the  trunk,  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  and  in  the  muscular  tissues  and  mucous  membranes 
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throughout  the  body.    The  walls  of  these  vessels  are  thinner  and 
more  transparent  than  those  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  they 

are  consequently  less  easily  de- 
^^8-  ^2.  tected  by  ordinary  dissection. 

They  originate  in  the  tissues  of 
the  above-mentioned  parts  by 
an  irregular  plexus.  They 
pass  from  the  extremities  to- 
ward the  trunk,  converging  and 
uniting  with  each  other  like  the 
veins,  their  principal  branches 
taking  usually  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels, and  passing,  at  various 
points  in  their  course,  throagh 
certain  glandular  bodies,  the 
"lymphatic"  or  "absorbent" 
glands.  The  lymphatic  glands, 
among  which  are  included  the 
mesenteric  glands^  consist  of  an 
external  layer  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  a  contained  pulp  or  paren- 
chyma. The  investing  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue  sends  off  thin 
septa  or  laminsd  from  its  inter- 
lactbals,  TnoBAcio  Duct,  &c.-a.  inte..    ^^^  surfacc,  which   penetrate 

tlDe.    6.  Vena  cava  Inferior,    e,  e.   Right  and  left       thc  SUbstanCC  of  thc    glaud    in 
nabclavlau  vclnii.    d.  Point  of  opening  of  thoracic  -.  .  -  ,  .  , 

duct  into  left  .ubciarian.  cvcry  dircctiou  and  unite  with 

each  other  at  various  points. 
In  this  way  they  form  an  interlacing  laminated  framework,  which 
divides  the  substance  of  the  gland  into  numerous  rounded  spaces 
or  alveoli.  These  alveoli  are  not  completely  isolated,  but  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  narrow  openings,  where  the  intervening 
septa  are  incomplete.  These  cavities  are  filled  with  a  soft,  reddish 
pulp,  which  is  penetrated,  according  to  Kolliker,  like  the  solitary 
and  agminated  glands  of  the  intestine,  by  a  fine  network  of  capil- 
lary bloodvessels.  The  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the 
intestine  are,  therefore,  closely  analogous  in  their  structure  to  the 
lymphatics.  The  former  are  to  be  regarded  as  simple,  the  latter  as 
compound  vascular  glands. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the 
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glands  is  not  precisely  understood.  Each  lympbatic  vessel,  as  it 
enters  the  gland,  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  minute  rami6cationa, 
the  vasa  afferetUia ;  and  other  similar  twigs,  formii>g  th^  vas^  tfftr- 
erUia^  pass  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  further  side  of  the 
gland ;  but  the  exact  mode  of  communication  between  the  two  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.  All  the  fluids,  however,  arriving 
by  the  vasa  afferentia,  must  pass  in  some  way  through  the  tissue  of 
tne  gland,  before  they  are  carried  away  again  by  the  vasa  efferentia. 
From  the  lower  extremities  the  lymphatic  vessels  enter  the  abdomen 
at  the  groin  and  converge  toward  the  receptaculum  chyli,  into 
which  their  fluid  is  discharged,  and  afterward  conveyed,  by  the 
thoracic  duct,  to  the  left  subclavian  vein. 

The  fluid  which  these  vessels  contain  is  Sailed  the  lymph.  It  is 
a  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish  transparent  fluid,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  tissues  in  which  they  originate. 
But  little  is  known  regarding  its  composition,  except  that  it  con- 
tains, beside  water  and  saline  matters,  a  small  quantity  of  fibrin 
and  albumen.  Its  ingredients  are  evidently  derived  from  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues,  and  are  returned  to  the  centre  of  the 
circulation  in  order  to  be  eliminated  by  excretion,  or  in  order  to 
undergo  some  new  transforming  or  renovating  process.  We  are 
ignorant,  however,  with  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  their  charac- 
ter and  destination. 

The  lacteals  are  simply  that  portion  of  the  absorbents  which 
originate  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  Daring 
the  intervals  of  digestion,  these  vessels  contain  a  colorless  and 
transparent  lymphj  entirely  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  absorbent  system.  After  a  meal  containing  only 
starchy  or  albuminoid  substances,  there  is  no  apparent  change  in 
the  character  of  their  contents.  But  after  a  meal  containing  fatty 
matters,  these  substances  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the 
intestine,  which  then  become  filled  with  the  white  chylous  emul- 
sion, and  assume  the  appearance  of  lacteals.  (Fig.  48.)  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  lacteal  vessels  do  not  show  themselves  upon  the 
stomach  nor  upon  the  first  few  inches  of  the  duodenum ;  because 
oleaginous  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach, 
but  only  after  they  have  entered  the  intestine  and  passed  the  orifice 
of  the  pancreatic  duct. 

The  presence  of  chyle  in  the  lacteals  is,  therefore,  not  a  con- 
stant, but  only  a  periodical  phenomenon.  The  fatty  substances 
constituting  the  chyle  begin  to  be  absorbed  during  the  process  of 
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digestion,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  disintegrated  and  emnlsioned 
by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids.  As  digestion  proceeds,  they 
accumulate  in  larger  quantity,  and  gradually  fill  the  whole  lacteal 

Fig.  43. 


Lactials  avd  Ltmphatics. 


system  and  the  thoracic  duct.  As  they  are  discharged  into  the 
subclavian  vein,  and  mingled  with  the  bIo<Kl,  they  can  still  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  circulating  fluid,  as  a  mixture  of  oily  molecules 
and  granules,  between  the  orifice  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  right 
side  of  the  heart    While  passing  througli  the  pulnfionary  circula- 
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tion,  hoiTdver,  they  disappear.  Preoiaely  what  becomes  of  them, 
or  what  particular  chemical  changes  thej  undergo,  is  not  certainly 
known.  They  are,  at  all  events,  so  altered  in  the  blood,  while 
passing  through  the  lungs,  that  they  lose  the  form  of  a  fatty  emul- 
sion, and  are  no  longer  to  be  recognized  by  the  usual  tests  for 
oleaginous  substances. 

The  absorption  of  &t  from  the  intestine  is  not,  however,  exclu- 
sively performed  by  the  lacteals.  Some  of  it  is  also  taken  up, 
under  the  same  form,  by  the  bloodvessels.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  experiments  of  Bernard'  that  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric 
veins,  in  the  carnivorous  animals,  contains,  during  intestinal  diges- 
tion, a  considerable  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision.  Other  observers,  also  (Lehmann,  Schultz,  Simon),  have 
found  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  to  be  considerably  richer  in  fat 
than  that  of  other  veins,  particularly  while  intestinal  digestion  is 
going  on  with  activity.  In  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  furthermore, 
according  to  Bernard,  the  intestinal  lymphatics  are  never  filled 
with  opaque  chyle,  but  only  with  a  transparent  lymph ;  so  that  these 
animals  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  lacteals,  and  in  them  the  fatty 
substances,  like  other  alimentary  materials,  are  taken  up  altogether 
by  the  bloodvessels.  In  quadrupeds,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in 
the  human  subject,  the  absorption  of  fat  is  accomplished  both  by 
the  bloodvessels  and  the  lacteals.  A  certain  portion  is  taken  up 
by  the  former,  while  the  superabundance  of  the  fatty  emulsion  is 
absorbed  by  the  latter. 

A  difficulty  has  long  been  experienced  in  accounting  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  fat  from  the  intestine,  owing  to  its  being  considered  as  a  non- 
endosmotic  substance;  that  is,  as  incapable,  in  its  free  or  undissolved 
condition,  of  penetrating  and  passing  through  an  animal  membrane 
by  endoemosis.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  if  a  fine  oily  emulsion  be 
placed  on  one  side  of  an  animal  membrane  in  an  endosmometer, 
and  pure  water  olf  the  other,  the  water  will  readily  penetrate  the 
substance  of  the  membrane,  while  the  oily  particles  cannot  be  made 
to  pass,  even  under  a  high  pressure.  Though  this  be  true,  how- 
ever, for  pure  water,  it  is  not  true  for  slightly  alkaline  fluids,  like 
the  serum  of  the  blood  and  the  lymph.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experiments  af  Matteucci,  in  which  he  made  an 
emulsion  with  an  alkaline  fluid  containing  48  parti  per  thou- 
sand of  caustic  potass.    Such  a  solution  has  no  perceptible  alkaline 

I  Le<?0D9  de  Ph/siologie  Ezp6rimenUle.    Paris,  1856,  p.  325. 
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taste,  and  its  action  on  reddened  litmus  paper  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  If  this  emulsion  were  placed  in  an 
endosmometer,  together  with  a  watery  alkaline  solution  of  similar 
strength,  it  was  found  that  the  oily  particles  penetrated  through  the 
animal  membrane  without  much  difficulty,  and  mingled  with  the  fluid 
on  the  opposite  side.  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  explain  the 
exact  mechanism  of  absorption  in  the  case  of  fat,  still  we  know 

that  it  is  not  in  opposition  to 
^'     '  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 

endosmosis;  for  endosmosis 
will  take  place  with  a  fatty 
emulsion,  provided  the  fluids 
used  in  the  experiment  be 
slightly  alkaline  in  reaction. 
It  is,  accordingly,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  endosmosis,  or  imbi- 
bition, that  the  villi  take  up 
the  digested  fatty  substances. 
There  are  no  open  orifices 
or  canals,  into  which  the  oil 
penetrates;  but  it  passes  di- 
rectly into  and  through  the 
substance  of  the  villi.  The 
epithelial  cells  covering  the  external  surface  of  the  villus  are  the  first 
active  agents  in  this  absorption.    In  the  intervals  of  digestion  (Fig. 

44)  these  cells  are  but  slightly 


Ihtbiitival  Epithslivm;  from  tb«  I>of,  whll« 


fig.  45. 


IiTTifTTirAr.  Bpitbblipm;  from  th«  Dog,  dor* 
iBf  thodigettloBofikt. 


granular  and  nearly  trans- 
parent in  appearance.  But  if 
examined  during  the  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  fitt 
(Fig.  45),  their  substance  is 
seen  to  be  crowded  with  oily 
particles,  which  they  have 
taken  up  from  the  intestinal 
cavity  by  absorption.  The 
oily  matter  then  passes  on- 
ward, penetrating  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  substance  of 
the  villus,  until  it  is  at  last 
received  by  the  capillary  ves- 
sels and  lacteals  in  its  centre. 
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The  fatty  sabstance^  taken  up  by  the  portal  vein,  like  those  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lacteals,  do  not  at  onoe  enter  the  general  cirealation, 
but  pass  first  through  the  capillary  system  of  the  liver.  Thence 
they  are  carried,  with  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  subsequently  through  the  capillary  system  of 
the  lungs.  During  this  passage  they  become  altered  in  character, 
as  above  described,  and  lose  for  the  most  part  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  oily  matter,  before  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
pulmonary  circulation. 

But  as  digestion  proceeds,  an  increasing  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
finds  its  way,  by  these  two  passages,  into  the  blood;  and  a  time  at 
last  arrives  when  the  whole  of  the  fat  so  introduced  is  not  destroyed 
during  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  Its  absorption  taking  place 
at  this  time  more  rapidly  than  its  decomposition,  it  begins  to  ap- 
pear, in  moderate  quantity,  in  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation ; 
and,  lastly,  when  the  intestinal  absorption  is  at  its  point  of  greatest 
activity,  it  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  throughout  the 
entire  vascular  system.  At  this  period,  some  hours  after  the  inges- 
tion of  food  rich  in  oleaginous  matters,  the  blood  of  the  general 
circulation  everywhere  contains  a  superabundance  of  fat,  derived 
from  the  digestive  process.  If  blood  be  then  drawn  from  the 
veins  or  arteries  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  will  present  the  pecu- 
liar appearance  known  as  that  of  "chylous"  or  "milky"  blood. 
After  the  separation  of  the  clot,  the  serum  presents  a  turbid  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  &tty  substances,  which  it  contains,  rise  to  the 
top  after  a  few  hours,  and  cover  its  surface  with  a  partially  opaque 
and  creamy-looking  pellicle.  This  appearance  has  been  occasion- 
ally observed  in  the  human  subject,  particularly  in  bleeding  for 
apoplectic  attacks  occurring  aftier  a  full  meal,  and  has  been  mis- 
taken, in  some  instances,  for  a  morbid  phenomenon.  It  is,  however, 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  and  depends  simply  on  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion, at  certain  periods  of  digestion,  of  oleaginous  substances  from 
the  intestine.  It  can  be  produced  at  will,  at  any  time,  in  the  dog, 
by  feeding  him  with  fet  meat,  and  drawing  blood,  seven  or  eight 
hours  afterward,  from  the  carotid  artery  or  the  jugular  vein. 

This  state  of  things  continues  for  a  varying  length  of  time, 
according  to  the  am6unt  of  oleaginous  matters  contained  in  the 
food.  When  digestion  is  terminated,  and  the  fat  ceases  to  be  intro- 
duced in  unusual  quantity  into  the  circulation,  its  transformation 
and  decomposition  continuing  to  take  place  in  the  blood,  it  dis- 
appears gradually  from  the  veins,  arteries,  and  capillaries  of  the 
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general  system;  and,  finally,  when  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  been 
disposed  of  by  the  natritive  processes,  the  serum  again  becomes 
transparent,  and  the  blood  retams  to  its  ordinary  condition. 

In  this  manner  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  food,  prepared  for 
absorption  by  the  digestive  process,  are  taken  up  into  the  circulation 
under  the  different  forms  of  albuminose,  sugar,  and  chyle,  and  accii- 
mulate  as  such,  at  certain  times,  in  the  blood.  But  these  conditions 
are  only  temporary,  or  transitional  The  nutritive  materials  soon 
pass,  by  catalytic  transformation,  into  other  forms,  and  become 
assimilated  to  the  pre-existing  elements  of  the  circulating  fluid. 
They  thus  accomplish  finally  the  whole  object  of  digestion ;  which 
is  to  replenish  the  blood  by  a  supply  of  new  materials  from  without. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  intermediate  processes,  taking  place 
partly  in  the  liver  and  partly  in  the  intestine,  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  having  for  their  object  the  final  preparation  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  circulating  fluid.  These  two  processes  require  to  be 
studied,  before  we  can  pass  on  to  the  particular  description  of  the 
blood  itself.  They  are :  1st,  the  secretion  and  reabsorption  of  the 
bile ;  and  2d,  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  its  subse- 
quent decomposition  in  the  blood. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BILE. 

The  bile  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  parity  than  any 
other  of  the  secretions  which  find  their  way  into  the  intestinal 
canalf  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  gall-bladder  in  which  it  aeon- 
mnlates,  and  from  which  it  may  be  readily  obtained  vrithout  any 
other  admixture  than  the  macus  of  the  gall-bladder  itself.  Not- 
withstanding this,  its  stady  has  proved  an  Qnusoally  difficult  one. 
This  difficulty  has  resulted  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  biliary 
ingredients,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  become  altered  by 
chemical  manipulation ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  only  quite  recently 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  correct  idea  of  its  real  constitution. 

The  bile,  as  it  comes  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  a  somewhat  viscid 
and  glutinous  fluid,  varying  in  color  and  specific  gravity  according 
to  the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Human  bile  is 
of  a  dark  golden  brown  color,  ox  bile  of  a  greenish  yellow,  pig's 
bile  of  a  nearly  clear  yellow,  and  dog's  bile  of  a  deep  brown.  We 
have  found  the  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  to  be  1018,  that  of 
ox  bile  1024,  that  of  pig's  bile  lOSO  to  1086.  The  reaction  of  the 
bile  with  test-paper  cannot  easily  be  determined ;  since  it  has  only 
a  bleaching  or  decolorizing  e£R$ct  on  jitmus,  and  does  not  turn  it 
either  blue  or  red.  It  is  probably  either  neutral  or  very  slightly 
alkaline.  A  very  characteristic  physical  property  of  the  bile  k 
that  of  frothing  up  into  a  soap-like  foam  when  shaken  in  a  test- 
tube,  or  when  air  is  forcibly  blown  into  it  through  a  small  glass 
tube  or  blowpipe.  The  bubbles  of  foam,  thus  produced,  remain 
for  a  long  time  without  breaking,  and  adhere  closely  to  each  other 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  glaas  vessel. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  bile  of  the  ox,  baaed  on  the 
calculations  of  Berzelius,  Frerichs,  and  Lehmann : — 
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CoMPOBinov  OP  Ox  Bai. 

Water 880.00 

Oljko-oholate  of  soda \ 

Tauro-cholate "     " f     ^'^ 

Biliverdine 

Fats 

Oleates,  margarates,  and  stearates  of  soda  and  potass  • 
Cholesterin   •        ••••..        •     •  .        » 

Chloride  of  sodinm 

Phosphate  of  soda 

•*  "  lime         ........ 

**         "  magnesia 

Carbonates  of  soda  and  potass      .        .        .        . 

MucQS  of  the  gall-bladder 1.34 

1000.00 

BiLiVEBDiNB. — Of  the  above  mentioned  ingredients,  biliverdine 
is  peculiar  to  the  bile,  and  therefore  important,  though  not  pre- 
sent in  large  quantity.  This  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 
It  is,  like  the  other  coloring  matters,  an  uncrystallizable  organic 
substance,  containing  nitrogen,  and  yielding  to  ultimate  analysis  a 
small  quantity  of  iron.  It  exists  in  such  small  quantity  in  the  bile 
that  its  exact  proportion  has  never  been  determined.  It  is  formed, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  does 
not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  It  may,  however,  be  reabsorbed  in 
cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  when  it  circulates  with  the  blood  and 
stains  nearly  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  of  a  peculiar 
lemon  yellow  color.  This  is  the  symptom  which  is  characteristic 
of  jaundice. 

Cholesterin  (C^H^^O).— This  is  a  crystallizable  substance  which 
resembles  the  fats  in  many  respects ;  since  it  is  destitute  of  nitrogen, 
readily  inflammable,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  entirely  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  is  not  saponifiable,  however,  by  contact  with 
the  alkalies,  and  is  distinguished  on  this  account  from  the  ordinary 
&tty  substances.  It  occurs,  in  a  crystalline  form,  mixed  with  color- 
ing matter,  as  an  abundant  ingredient  in  most  biliary  calculi ;  and 
is  found  also  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  forming  a  part  of 
various  morbid  deposits.  We  have  met  with  it  in  the  fluid  of 
hydrocele,  and  in  the  interior  of  many  encysted  tumors.  The 
crystals  of  cholesterin  (Fig.  46)  have  the  form  of  very  thin,  color- 
less, transparent,  rhomboidal  plates,  portions  of  which  are  often 
cut  out  by  lines  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  crystal. 
They  frequently  occur  deposited  in  layers,  in  which  the  outlines  of 
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Fig.  46. 


th^  sobjaeeht  crystids  show  very  distinctly  through  the  substance 

of  those  which  are  placed  above.    Cbolesterin  is  not  formed  in  the 

liver,  bat  originatei^  in  the 

substance  of  the  brain  and 

nervous  tissue,  from  which 

it  may  be  extracted  in  large 

quantity  by  the   action  of 

alcohol.    From  these  tissues 

it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood, 

then  conveyed  to  the  liver, 

and  discharged  with  the  bile. 

The  fisitty  substances  and 
inorganic  saline  ingredients 
of  the  bile  require  no  special 
description. 

CH0LK8TBEI9  from  fto  Enc^vted  Tnmor. 

BiLiABY  Salts.— By  &r 
the  most  important  and  characteristic  ingredients  of  this  secretion 
are  the  two  saline  substances  mentioned  above  as  the  glyko-cholate 
and  tauro*cholate  of  soda.  These  substances  were  first  discovered 
by  Strecker,  in  1848,  in  the  bile  of  the  ox.  They  are  both  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  One  of 
them,  the  tauro-cholate,  has  the  property,  when  itself  in  solution 
in  water,  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of  fat ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  some  free  fat  is  present  in  the  bile. 
The  two  biliary  substances  are  obtained  from  ox-bile  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

The  bile  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness  by  the  water-bath  The 
dry  residue  is  then  pulverized  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  in 
the  proportion  of  at  least  3j  of  alcohol  to  every  five  grains  of  dry 
residue.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  has  a  clear  yellowish  color. 
It  contains,  beside  the  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  the 
coloring  matter  and  more  or  less  of  the  fats  originally  present  in 
the  bile.  On  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  a  dense, 
whitish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  disappears  again  on  agitating 
and  thoroughly  mixing  the  fluids.  On  the  repeated  addition  of 
ether,  the  precipitate  again  falls  down,  and  when  the  ether  has  been 
added  in  ^xmsiderable  excess,  six  to  twelve  times  th^  volume  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  the  precipitate  remains  permanent,  and  the  whole 
mixture  is  filled  with  H  dense,  whitish,  opaqile  deposit,  consisting  of 
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the  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  thrown  down  under 
the  form  of  heavy  flakes  and  grannies,  part  of  whieh  subside  to 
the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  while  part  remain  for  a  time  in  suspen- 
sion. Gradually  these  flakes  and  granules  unite  with  each  other 
and  fuse  together  into  clear,  brownish-yellow,  oily,  or  resinous- 
looking  drops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  .there  is  usually  collected  a  nearly  homogeneous  layer  of 
this  deposit,  while  the  remainder  continues  to  adhere  to  the  sides 
of  the  glass  in  small,  circular,  transparent  drops.  The  deposit  is 
semi-fluid  in  consistency,  and  sticky,  like  Canada  balsam  or  half- 
melted  resin ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  ingredients  compos- 
ing it  have  been  called  the  *'  resinous  matters"  of  the  bile.  They 
have,  however,  no  real  chemical  relation  with  true  resinous  bodies, 
since  they  both  contain  nitrogen,  and  difier  from  resins  also  in 
other  important  particulars. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  glyko-cholate  of 
soda  begins  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  radiate  from  various  points 
in  the  resinous  deposit,  and  shoot  upward  into  the  supernatant 
fluid,  in  white,  silky  bundles.  (Fig.  47.)     If  some  of  these  crystals 

Fig.  47.  Fig.  48. 


Gl.TKO-CnOLATB     OF     80DA    FBOM    OZ-WILB, 

after  two  d»j**  cryntalllzatlon.    At  th«  low«r  part  of 

Ox-.iLi.  MtrMted  with  »biK>liit«  «»»•  «»»~  *»»•  «'J^"^»-  •»*  »•»""«  *"**»  ^'^P^  ^^»  »**• 

aleohol  »nd  pradpltaled  with  •tli«r.  •taporatlon  of  the  •ther  and  absorption  of  mol.tnre. 

be  removed  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  be 
of  a  very  delicate  acicular  form,  running  to  a  finely  pointed 
extremity,  and  radiating,  as  already  mentioned,  from  a  central 
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point.  (Fig.  48.)  As  tbe  ether  eyaporates,  the  crystals  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  melt  up  rapidly  into  clear  resinous 
drops;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  under  the  microscope 
long  enough  for  a  correct  drawing  and  measurement.  The  crystal- 
lization in  the  test-tube  goes  on  after  the  first  day,  and  the  crystals 
increase  in  quantity  for  three  or  four,  or  even  five  or  six  days,  until 
the  whole  of  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  present  has  assumed  the 
solid  form.  The  tauro-cholate,  however,  is  uncrystallizable,  and 
remains  in  an  amorphous  condition.  If  a  portion  of  the  deposit  be 
now  removed  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  the 
crystals  of  glyko-cholate  of 
soda  have  increased  conside-  ^^*  ^' 

rably  in  thickness  (Fig.  49), 
so  that  their  transverse  dia- 
meter may  be  readily  esti- 
mated. The  uncrvstallizable 
tauro-cholate  appears  under 
the  form  of  circular  drops, 
varying  considerably  in  size, 
clear,  transparent,  strongly 
refractive,  and  bounded  by 
a  dark,  well-defined  outline. 
These  drops  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished^  by  any  of  their  optical 
properties,  from   oil-qlobules, 

*  ^        11  J      Gltko-cholatb  and  Taubo-cholatb  of 

as  they  usually  appear  under    soda,  fbom  ox-bilb,  after  six  daja*  crjauinn. 

the  microACOne      Thpv  have      ^®"**    '^^  gIyko-chol»t«  is  ery-tallUed;   th«  t»oro. 

ine  microscope,    i  ney  nave    ^^^,^j^ ,,  ,^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

the  same  refractive  power, 

the  same  dark  outline  and  bright  centre,  and  the  same  degree  of 

consistency.    They  would  consequently  be  liable  at  all  times  to  be 

mistaken  for  oil-globules,  were  it  not  for  the  complete  dissimilarity 

of  their  chemical  properties. 

Both  the  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda  are  very  freely 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  be  poured 
off  and  distilled  water  added,  the  deposit  dissolves  rapidly  and' 
completely,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  yellowish  color,  accorf- 
ing  to  the  proportion  of  coloring  matter  originally  present  in  the 
bile.  The  two  biliary  substances  present  in  the  watery  solution 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  following  means.  On 
the  addition  of  aoetais  of  lead^  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed, and  precipitates  as  a  glyko-cholate  of  lead.  The  precipitate, 
10 
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separated  by  filtration  from  the  remaining  fluid,  is  then  decomposed 
in  turn  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  original  gljko-cholate  of  soda 
reproduced.  The  filtered  fluid  which  remains,  and  which  contains 
the  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  is  then  treated  with  suhacekUe  of  lead^ 
which  precipitates  a  tauro>cholate  of  lead.  This  is  separated  by 
filtration,  washed,  and  decomposed  again  by  carbonate  of  soda,  as 
in  the  former  case. 

The  two  biliary  substances  in  ox  bile  may,  therefore,  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  reactions  with  the  salts  of  lead.  Both  are 
precipitable  by  the  subacetate;  but  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  is 
precipitable  also  by  the  acetate,  while  the  tauro-cholate  is  not  so. 
If  subacetate  of  lead,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  mixed  watery  solu- 
tion of  the  two  substances,  and  the  whole  filtered,  the  subsequent 
addition  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  filtered  fluid  will  produce  no  pre- 
cipitate, because  both  the  biliary  matters  have  been  entirely  thrown 
down  with  the  deposit;  but  if  the  acetate  of  lead  be  first  added,  it 
will  precipitate  the  glyko-cholate  alone,  and  the  tauro-cholate  may 
afterward  be  thrown  down  separately  by  the  subacetate. 

These  two  substances,  examined  separately,  have  been  found  to 
possess  the  following  properties : — 

Glyko-cholate  (/soda  (NaO,C,^^jNO„)  crystallizes,  when  precipi- 
tated by  ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  radiating  bundles  of 
fine  white  silky  needles,  as  above  described.  It  is  composed  of 
soda,  united  with  a  peculiar  acid  of  organic  origin,  viz.,  glyko-choUc 
acid  (G^HJ^TOipHO).  This  acid  is  crystallizable  and  contains  nitro- 
gen, as  shown  by  the  above  formula,  which  is  that  given  by  Leh- 
mann.  If  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potass, 
glyko-cholic  acid  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  two  new 
substances;  the  first  a  non-nitrogenous  acid  body,  cholic  acid 
(C^jHjpOpjHO) ;  the  second  a  nitrogenous  neutral  body,  glycine 
(C^H,NOJ.  Hence  the  name,  glyko-cholic  acid,  given  to  the 
original  substance,  as  if  it  were  a  combination  of  cholic  acid  with 
glycine.  In  reality,  however,  these  two  substances  do  not  exist 
originally  in  the  glyko-cholic  acid,  but  are  rather  new  combinations 
of  its  elements,  produced  by  long  boiling,  in  contact  with  potass 
and  water.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as,  in  any  way, 
natural  ingredients  of  the  bile,  and  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
real  constitution  of  glyko-cholic  acid. 

Tauro-chohie  of  soda  (NaO,C^H^NS,0,^  is  also  a  very  abundant 
ingredient  of  the  bile.    It  is  said  by  Robin  and  Yerdeil*  that  it  is 

I  Chimie  AnAtomiqne  et  Phjsiologiqne,  toI.  ii.  p.  473. 
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Dot  crystallizable,  owing  probably  to  its  not  having  been  separated 
as  yet  in  a  perfectly  pare  condition.  Lebmann  states,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  may  crystallize,'  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  contact 
with  ether.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  this  substance,  how- 
ever, in  a  crystalline  form.  Its  acid  constituent,  iauTo-choUe  acid, 
is  a  nitrogenous  body,  like  glyko-cholio  acid,  but  differs  from  the 
latter  by  containing  in  addition  two  equivalents  of  sulphur.  By 
long  boiling  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potass,  it  is  decomposed  with 
the  production  of  two  other  substances;  the  first  of  them  the  same 
acid  body  mentioned  above  as  derived  from  the  glyko-cholic,  viz., 
cholic  acid;  and  the  second  a  new  nitrogenous  neutral  body,  viz., 
taurine  (C^H^NSjOj).  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to 
these  two  bodies,  that  we  have  already  made  in  respect  to  the  sup- 
posed constituents  of  glyko-cholic  acid.  Neither  cholic  acid  nor 
taurine  can  be  properly  regarded  as  really  ingredients  of  tauro- 
cholic  acid,  but  only  as  artificial  products  resulting  from  its  altera- 
tion and  decomposition. 

The  glyko-cholates  and  tauro-cholates  are  formed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  exclusively  in  the  liver;  since  they  have  not  been  found  in 
the  blood,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  in  healthy  animals; 
nor  even,  in  the  experiments  of  Kunde,  Moleschott,  and  Lehmann 
on  frogs,'  after  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  liver,  and  consequent 
suppression  of  the  bile.  These  substances  are,  therefore,  produced 
in  the  glandular  cells  of  the  liver,  by  transformation  of  some  other 
of  their  ingredients.  They  are  then  exuded  in  a  soluble  form,  as 
part  of  the  bile,  and  finally  discharged  by  the  excretory  hepatic 
ducts. 

The  two  substances  described  above  as  the  tauro-cholate  and 
glyko-cholate  of  soda  exist,  properly  speaking,  only  in  the  bile  of 
the  ox,  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Strecker.  In  examin- 
ing the  biliary  secretions  of  different  species  of  animals,  Strecker 
found  so  great  a  resemblance  between  them,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  r^ard  their  ingredients  as  essentially  the  same.  Having  estab- 
lished the  existence  in  ox  bile  of  two  peculiar  substances,  one 
crystallizable  and  non-sulphurous  (glyko-cholate),  the  other  uncrys- 
tallizable  and  sulphurous  (tauro-cholate),  he  was  led  to  consider 
the  bile  in  all  species  of  animals  as  containing  the  same  substances, 
and  as  differing  only  in  the  relative  quantity  in  which  the  two 

>  Phytiologioal  Cliemiiiiy,  Phil,  ed.,  toI.  i.  p.  209. 

'  Lehmann's  PhjsiologioAl  ChemiBtry,  PhiL  ed.,  toU  i.  p.  476. 
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were  present.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  supposed  to  be  pig^s 
bile,  in  which  Strecker  found  a  peculiar  organic  acid,  the  "  hjro- 
cholic"  or  *'  hyo-cholinic"  acid,  in  combination  with  soda  as  a  base. 
.  The  above  conclusion  of  his,  however,  was  not  entirely  correct. 
It  is  true  that  the  bile  of  all  animals,  so  far  as  examined,  contains 
peculiar  substances,  which  resemble  each  other  in  being  freely 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether; 
and  in  giving  also  a  peculiar  reaction  with  Pettenkofer's  test,  to  be 
described  presently.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  substances  pre- 
sent certain  minor  differences  in  different  animals,  which  show  them 
not  to  be  identical. 

In  dog's  bile,  for  example,  there  are,  as  in  ox  bile,  two  substances 
precipitable  by  ether  from  their  alcoholic  solution ;  one  crystalliz- 
able,  the  other  not  so.  But  the  former  of  these  substances  crystallizes 
much  more  readily  than  the  gly  ko-cholate  of  soda  from  ox-bile.  Dog's 
bile  will  not  unfrequently  begin  to  crystallize  freely  in  five  to  six 
hours  after  precipitation  by  ether  (Fig.  50);  while 
Fig.  60.  in  ox  bile  it  is  usually  twelve,  and  often  twenty- 

four  or  even  forty -eight  hours  before  crystalliza- 
tion is  fully  established.  But  it  is  more  particu- 
larly in  their  reaction  with  the  salts  of  lead  that 
the  difference  between  these  substances  becomes 
manifest.  For  while  the  crystallizable  substance 
of  ox-bile  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  that 
of  dog's  bile  is  not  affected  by  it.  If  dog's  bile 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  precipitated  by 
ether,  and  the  ether  precipitate  then  dissolved 
in  water,  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the 
watery  solution  produces  not  the  slightest  tur- 
bidity. If  subacetate  of  lead  be  then  added  in 
excess,  a  copious  precipitate  fulls,  composed  of 
both  the  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sub- 
Doo'f  BiLB,  extract,  stauccs.  If  the  lead  precipitate  be  then  separated 
lirp^led^iulld*  w?^^  ^y  filtration,  washed,  and  decomposed,  as  above 
ether.   .  described,  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  watery  solu- 

tion will  contain  the  re-formed  soda  salts  of  the 
bile.  The  watery  solution  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  precipi- 
tated by  ether;  when  the  ether  precipitate  crystallizes  partially 
after  a  time,  as  in  fresh  bile.    Both  the  biliary  matters  of  dog's  bile 
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are  therefore  precipitable  by  sabaoetateof  lead,  but  neither  of  them 
by  the  acetate.  Instead  of  calling  them,  consequently,  glykocholate 
and  tanro-cholate  of  soda,  we  shall  speak  of  them  simply  as  the 
"crystalline"  and  "resinous"  biliary  substances. 

In  cat's  bile,  the  biliary  substances  act  very  much  as  in  dog's 
bile.  The  ether-precipitate  of  the  alcoholic  solution  contains  here 
also  a  crystalline  and  a  resinous  substance;  both  of  which  are 
precipitable  from  their  watery  solution  by  subacetate  of  lead,  but 
neither  of  them  by  the  acetate. 

In  pig's  bile,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, but  the  ether-precipitate  is  altogether  resinous  in  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  its  watery  solution  precipitates  abundantly  by 
both  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 

In  human  bile,  again,  there  is  no  crystallizable  substance.  We 
have  found  that  the  dried  bile,  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
makes  a  clear,  brandy  red  solution,  which  precipitates  abundantly 
with  ether  in  excess ;  but  the  ether-precipitate,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
shows  no  sign  of  crystallization,  even  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  (Fig.  51).    If  the  resinous  pre-  ^«-  ^i* 

cipitate  be  separated  by  decantation  and  dissolved 
in  water,  it  precipitates,  as  in  the  case  of  pig's 
bile,  by  both  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 
This  might,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  two  different  substances,  as  in  ox-bile, 
one  precipitated  by  the  acetate,  the  other  by  the 
subacetate  of  lead.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  For  if  the  watery  solution  be  precipitated 
by  the  acetate  of  lead  and  then  filtered,  the 
filtered  fluid  gives  no  precipitate  afterward  by  the 
subacetate ;  and  if  first  precipitated  by  the  sub- 
acetate, it  gives  no  precipitate  after  filtration  by 
the  acetate.  The  entire  biliary  ingredients, 
therefore,  of  human  bile  are  precipitated  by  both 
or  either  of  the  salts  of  lead. 

Different  kinds  of  bile  vary  also  in  other  re-  humak  bilb,  ex- 
spects;   as,  for  example,  their  specific  gravity,     t****^  ^*>»  »b.oiute 

,-,'.  «;.  ,,  .  alcohol  and  precipllal- 

the  depth  and  tinge  of  their  color,  the  quantity     ed  by  ether. 
of  fat  which  they  contain,  &c.  &c.    We  have 
already  mentioned  the  variations  in  color  and  speciflc  gravity. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  dried  ox -bile,  furthermore,  does  not  pre- 
cipitate at  all  on  the  addition  of  water ;  while  that  of  human  bile, 
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of  pig's  bile,  and  of  clog's  bile  precipitate  abundantly  with  distilled 
water,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  hold  in  solution. 
These  variations,  however,  are  of  secondary  importance  compared 
with  those  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  show  that 
the  crystalline  and  resinous  substances  in  different  kinds  of  bile, 
though  resembling  each  other  in  very  many  respects,  are  yet  in 
reality  far  from  being  identical. 


TESTS  FOR  BILE. 

In  investigating  the  physiology  of  any  animal  fluid  it  is,  of 
course,  of  the  first  importance  to  have  a  convenient  and  reliable 
test  by  which  its  presence  may  be  detected.  For  a  long  time  the 
only  test  employed  in  the  case  of  bile,  was  that  which  depended  on 
a  change  of  color  produced  by  oxidizing  substances.  If  the  bile,  for 
example,  or  a  mixture  containing  bile,  be  exposed  in  an  open 
glass  vessel  for  a  few  hours,  the  upper  layers  of  the  fluid,  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  gradually  assume  a  greenish 
tinge,  which  becomes  deeper  with  the  length  of  time  which  elapses, 
and  the  quantity  of  bile  existing  in  the  fluid.  Nitric  acid,  added  to 
a  mixture  of  bile  and  shaken  up,  produces  a  dense  precipitate 
which  takes  a  bright  grass-green  hue.  Tincture  of  iodine  produces 
the  same  change  of  color,  when  added  in  small  quantity ;  and  pro- 
bably there  are  various  other  substances  which  would  have  the 
same  effect.  It  is  by  this  test  that  the  bile  has  so  often  been  recog- 
nized in  the  urine,  serous  effusions,  the  solid  tissues,  &c^  in  cases 
of  jaundice.  But  it  is  very  insufficient  for  anything  like  accurate 
investigation,  since  the  appearances  are  produced  simply  by  the 
action  of  an  oxidizing  agent  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  A 
green  color  produced  by  nitric  acid  does  not,  therefore,  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  biliary  substances  proper,  but  only  of  the  biliver- 
dine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coloring  matter  be  absent,  the 
biliary  substances  themselves  cannot  be  detected  by  it.  For  if  the 
biliary  substances  of  dog's  bile  be  precipitated  by  ether  from  an 
alcoholic  solution,  dissolved  in  water  and  decolorized  by  animal 
charcoal,  the  colorless  watery  solution  will  then  give  no  green 
color  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine,  though  it 
may  precipitate  abundantly  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  give  the 
other  reactions  of  the  crystalline  and  resinous  biliary  matters  in  a 
perfectly  distinct  manner. 
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PeUenhfer's  Teat. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  test  yet  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  the  biliary  substances.  It  consists  in 
mixing  with  a  watery  solution  of  the  bile,  or  of  the  biliary  sub- 
stances, a  little  cane  sugar,  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
mixture  until  a  red,  lake  or  purple  color  is  produced.  A  solution 
may  be  made  of  cane  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  sugar  to 
four  parts  of  water,  and  kept  for  use.  One  drop  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  with  the  suspected  fluid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  then  imme- 
diately added.  On  first  dropping  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  whitish 
precipitate  falls,  which  is  abundant  in  the  case  of  ox-bile,  less  so  in 
that  of  the  dog.  This  precipitate  redissolves  in  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  should  then  continue  to  be  added  until  the 
mixture  assumes  a  somewhat  syrupy  consistency  and  an  opalescent 
look,  owing  to  the  development  of  minute  bubbles  of  air.  A  red 
color  then  begins  to  show  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and 
afterward  spreads  through  the  mixture,  until  the  whole  fluid  is  of 
a  clear,  bright,  cherry  red.  This  color  gradually  changes  to  a  lake, 
and  finally  to  a  deep,  rich,  opaque  purple.  If  three  or  four  vol- 
umes of  water  be  then  added  to  the  mixture,  a  copious  precipitate 
falls  down,  and  the  color  is  destroyed. 

Various  circumstances  modify,  to  some  extent,  the  rapidity  and 
distinctness  with  which  the  above  changes  are  produced.  If  the 
biliary  substances  be  present  in  large  quantity,  and  nearly  pure, 
the  red  color  shows  itself  at  once,  after  adding  an  equal  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  almost  immediately  passed  into  a  strong  purple. 
If  they  be  scanty,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  color  may  not  show 
itself  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  nor  the  purple  under  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes.  If  foreign  matters,  again,  not  of  a  biliary 
nature,  be  also  present,  they  are  apt  to  be  acted  on  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  by  becoming  discolored,  interfere  with  the  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tinges  produced.  On  this  account  it  is  indispen- 
sable, in  delicate  examinations,  to  evaporate  the  suspected  fluid  to 
dryness,  extract  the  dry  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  precipitate 
the  alcoholic  solution  with  ether,  and  dissolve  the  ether  precipitate 
in  water  before  applying  the  test  In  this  manner,  all  foreign  sub- 
stances which  might  do  harm  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  test  will 
succeed  without  difficulty. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  furthermore,  that  the  sugar  itself  is 
liable  to  be  acted  on  and  discolored  by  sulphuric  acid  when  added 
in  excess,  and  may  therefore  by  itself,  give  rise  to  confusion.  A  little 
care  and  practice,  however,  will  enable  the  experimenter  to  avoid 
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all  chance  of  deception  from  this  source.  When  sulphuric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  watery  solution  containing  cane  sugar,  after  it  has 
been  added  in  considerable  excess,  a  yellowish  color  begins  to  show 
itself,  owing  to  the  commencing  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  This 
color  gradually  deepens  until  it  has  become  a  dark,  dingy,  muddy 
brown;  but  there  is  never  at  any  time  any  clear  red  or  purple 
color  unless  biliary  matters  be  present  If  the  bile  be  present  in 
but  small  quantity,  the  colors  produced  by  it  may  be  modified  and 
obscured  by  the  dingy  yellow  and  brown  of  the  sugar ;  but  even 
this  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  paying  attention  to  the  following 
precautions.  In  the  first  place,  only  very  little  sugar  should  be 
added  to  the  suspected  fluid.  In  the  second  place,  the  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  added  very  gradually,  and  the  mixture  closely 
watched  to  detect  the  first  changes  of  color.  If  bile  be  present,  the 
red  color  peculiar  to  it  is  always  produced  before  the  yellowish 
tinge  which  indicates  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  When  the 
biliary  matters,  therefore,  are  present  in  small  quantity,  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  stopped  at  that  point,  and  the 
colors,  though  faint,  will  then  remain  clear,  and  give  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  bile. 

The  red  color  alone  is  not  sufficient  as  an  indication  of  bile  It 
is  in  fact  only  the  commencement  of  the  change  which  indicates  the 
biliary  matters.  If  these  matters  be  present,  the  color  passes,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  first  into  a  lake,  then  into  a  purple; 
and  it  is  this  lake  and  purple  color  alone  which  can  be  regarded  as 
really  characteristic  of  the  biliary  reaction. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Pettenkofer's  reaction  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  either  or  both  of  the  biliary  substances  proper ; 
and  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  For 
if  the  two  biliary  substances,  crystalline  and  resinous,  be  extract^ 
by  the  process  above  described,  and,  after  being  dissolved  in  water, 
decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  the  watery  solution  wiU  still  give 
Pettenkofer's  reaction  perfectly,  though  no  coloring  matter  be  pre- 
sent, and  though  no  green  tinge  can  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the  two  biliary  substances 
be  then  separated  from  each  other,  and  tested  in  distinct  solutions, 
each  solution  will  give  the  same  reaction  promptly  and  completely. 

Various  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  test.  It  has 
been  stated  to  be  uncertain  and  variable  in  its  action.  Bobin  and 
Verdeil*  say  that  its  reactions  "  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 

*  Op  oit,  Tol.  ii.  p.  468. 
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bile,  and  may  therefore  give  rise  to  mistakes."  Some  fatty  sub- 
stances and  volatile  oils  (olein,  oleic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
caraway)  have  been  stated  to  produce  similar  red  and  violet  colors, 
when  treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid.  These  objections, 
however,  have  not  much,  if  any,  practical  weight.  The  test  no  doubt 
requires  some  care  and  practice  in  its  application,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out ;  but  this  is  the  case  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  nearly  all  chemical  tests,  and  particularly  with  those  for  sub- 
stances of  organic  origin.  No  other  substance  is,  in  point  of  &ct, 
liable  to  be  met  with  in  the  intestinal  fluids  or  the  blood,  which 
would  simulate  the  reactions  of  the  biliary  matters.  We  have 
found  that  the  fatty  matters  of  the  chyle,  taken  from  the  thoracic 
duct,  do  not  give  any  coloration  which  would  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  the  bile.  When  the  volatile  oils  (caraway  and  turj>entine)  are 
acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  color  is  produced  which  after- 
ward becomes  brown  and  blackish,  and  a  peculiar,  tarry,  empyreu- 
matic  odor  is  developed  at  the  same  time ;  but  we  do  not  get  the 
lake  and  purple  colors  spoken  of  above.  Finally,  if  the  precaution 
be  observed — first  of  extracting  the  suspected  matters  with  absolute 
alcohol,  then  precipitating  with  ether  and  dissolving  the  precipitate 
in  water,  no  ambiguity  could  result  from  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
above  substances. 

Pettenkofer's  test,  then,  if  used  with  care,  is  extremely  useful,  and 
may  lead  to  many  valuable  results.  Indeed,  no  other  test  than  this 
can  be  at  all  relied  on  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
biliary  substances  proper. 


VARIATIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  BILB. 

With  regard  to  the  erUire  quantity  of  hile  secreted  daily^  we  have 
had  no  very  positive  knowledge,  until  the  experiments  of  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  published  in  1852.^  These  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  rabbits,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  abdomen  was  opened,  and  a  ligature  placed  upon  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bile  finding  its  way 
into  the  intestine.  An  opening  was  then  made  in  the  fundus  of 
the  gall-bladder,  by  which  the  bile  was  discharged  externally.  The 
bile,  so  discharged,  was  received  into  previously  weighed  vessels, 

'  VardftungMaefte  nnd  Stofffrechsel.    Ldpiig,  1852. 
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and  its  quantity  accurately  determined.  Each  observation  usually 
occupied  about  two  hours,  during  which  period  the  temporary 
fluctuations  occasionally  observable  in  the  quantity  of  bile  dis- 
charged were  mutually  corrected,  so  far  as  the  entire  result  was 
concerned.  The  animal  was  then  killed,  weighed  and  carefully 
examined,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  biliary  duct  had  been 
securely  tied,  and  that  no  inflammatory  alteration  had  taken  place 
in  the  abdominal  organs.  The  observations  were  made  at  very 
different  periods  after  the  last  meal,  so  as  to  determine  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  digestive  process  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  secretion. 
The  average  quantity  of  bile  for  twenty-four  hours  was  then  calcu- 
lated from  a  comparison  of  the  above  results ;  and  the  quantity  of 
its  solid  ingredients  was  also  ascertained  in  each  instance  by  eva- 
porating a  portion  of  the  bile  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighing  the 
dry  residue. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  in  this  way  that  the  daily  quantity  of 
bile  varied  considerably  in  different  species  of  animals.  It  was 
very  much  greater  in  the  herbivorous  animals  used  for  experiment 
than  in  the  camivora.  The  results  obtained  by  these  observers 
are  as  follows; — 

For  every  pound  weight  of  the  entire  body  there  is  secreted 
during  24  hours 

Fresh  Bilb.  Dry  Rbsidub. 

In  the  cat 102  grains.  5.712  grains. 

"dog 140      "  6.916      ♦* 

"      sheep 178      "  9.408      " 

«      rabbit 958      "  17.290      « 

Since,  in  the  human  subject,  the  digestive  processes  and  the 
nutritive  actions  generally  resemble  those  of  the  camivora,  rather 
than  those  of  the  herbivora,  it  is  probable  that  the  daily  quantity 
of  bile  in  man  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  carnivorous  animals. 
If  we  apply  to  the  human  subject  the  average  results  obtained  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  from  the  cat  and  dog,  we  find  that,  in  an  adult 
man,  weighing  140  pounds,  the  daily  quantity  of  the  bile  will  be 
certainly  not  less  than  16,940  grains,  or  very  nearly  2^  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  regard  to  the  bile,  as  well 
as  the  other  intestinal  fluids,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  constant 
secretion,  like  the  urine  and  perspiration,  or  whether  it  be  intermit' 
tent,  like  the  gastric  juice,  and  discharged  only  during  the  digestive 
process.    In  order  to  determine  this  point,  we  have  performed  the 
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following  series  of  experiments  on  dogs.  The  animals  were  kept 
confined,  and  killed  at  varioos  periods  after  feeding,  sometimes 
by  the  inoculation  of  woorara,  sometimes  by  hydrocyanic  acid, 
but  most  frequently  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
contents  of  the  intestine  were  then  collected  and  examined.  In 
all  instances,  the  bile  was  also  taken  from  the  gall-bladder,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way,  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  intes- 
tinal contents  always  presented  some  peculiarities  of  appearance 
when  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  owing  probably  to  the  pre- 
sence of  other  substances  than  the  bile;  but  they  always  gave 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  biliary  matters  as  well.  The  biliary 
substances  could  almost  always  be  recognized  by  the  microscope 
in  the  ether-precipitate  of  the  alcoholic  solution;  the  resinous 
substance,  under  the  form  of  rounded,  oily-looking  drops  (Fig. 
52),  and  the  other,  under  the  form  of  crystalline  groups,  generally 
presenting  the  appearance  of  double  bundles  of  slender,  radiat- 
ing, slightly  curved  or 
wavy,  needle-shaped  crys-  ^' 

tals.  These  substances,  dis- 
solved in  water,  gave  a  pur- 
ple color  with  sugar  and 
sulphuric  acid.  These  ex- 
periments were  tried  after 
the  animals  had  been  kept 
for  one,  two,  three,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  twelve 
days  without  food.  The 
result  showed  that,  in  all 
these  instances,  bile  was 
present  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. It  is,  therefore,  plainly 
not  an  intermittent  secre- 
tion, nor  one  which  is  con- 
cerned exclusively  in  the  digestive  process ;  but  its  secretion  is  con- 
stant, and  it  continues  to  be  discharged  into  the  intestine  for  many 
days  after  the  animal  has  been  deprived  of  food. 


Crtstalltrb  and  Ritivoirt  Biliary  Sub- 
BTAKCBt;  fh>in  Small  Intestine  of  Dog,  after  two  dajs' 
fasUng. 


The  next  point  of  importance  to  be  examined  relates  to  the  time 
after  feeding  at  which  the  bile  passes  into  the  intestine  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  already  investigated  this 
point  in  the  following  manner.    They  operated,  as  above  described. 
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by  tying  the  common  bile-duct,  and  then  opening  the  fundus  of  the 
gall-bladder,  so  as  to  produce  a  biliary  fistula,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  bile  was  drawn  off.  By  doing  this  operation,  and  collecting 
and  weighing  the  fluid  discharged  at  different  periods,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  flow  of  bile  begins  to  increase  within 
two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
but  that  it  does  not  reach  its  maximum  of  activity  till  the  end  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  Other  observers,  however,  have  obtained 
different  results.  Arnold,*  for  example,  found  the  quantity  to  be 
largest  soon  aft;er  meals,  decreasing  again  after  the  fourth  hour. 
Kolliker  and  Mtiller,*  again,  found  it  largest  between  the  sixth  and 
eighth  hours.  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  experiments,  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  show  only  the  time  at  which  the  bile  is  most  actively 
secreted  by  the  liver,  but  not  when  it  is  actually  discharged  into 
the  intestine. 

Our  own  experiments,  bearing  on  this  point,  were  performed  on 

dogs,  by  making  a  permanent 
^^'  ^^'  duodenal  fistulee,  on  the  same 

plan  that  gastric  fistulsa  have  so 
often  been  established  for  the 
examination  of  the  gastric  juice. 
(Fig.  58.)  An  incision  was  made 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  a 
short  distance  to  the  right  of 
the  median  line,  the  floating 
portion  of  the  duodenum  drawn 
up  toward  the  external  wound, 
opened  by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, and  a  silver  tube,  armed 
at  each  end  with  a  narrow 
projecting  collar  or  flange,  in- 
serted into  it  by  one  extremity, 
five  and  a  half  inches  below  the 
pylorus,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  orifice  of  the 
lower  pancreatic  duct.  The 
other  extremity  of  the  tube  was 
left  projecting  from  the  external 
opening  in  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  the  parts  secured  by  sutures,  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal. 


BvoDBRAL  Fistula. — a.  Stomach,  h.  Doo- 
den  am.  e,  e,  e.  Pancreas ;  Its  two  dncts  are  seen 
opening  into  the  daodenam,  one  near  the  orlAce  of 
the  biliary  dnet,  d,  the  other  a  short  distance 
lower  down.  e.  SiWer  tube  passing  through  the 
abdominal  walls  and  opening  into  the  dnodenom. 


>  In  Am.  Jonm.  Med.  Sol.,  April,  1856. 


*  n)id.,  April,  1857. 
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After  cicatrization  was  complete^  aud  the  animal  had  entirely 
recovered  his  healthy  condition  and  appetite,  the  intestinal  fluids 
were  drawn  off  at  various  intervals  after  feeding,  and  their  contents 
examined.  This  operation,  which  is  rather  more  difficult  than  that 
of  making  a  permanent  gastric  fistula,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly 
useful  when  it  succeeds,  since  it  enables  us  to  study,  not  only  the 
time  and  rate  of  the  biliary  discharge,  but  also,  as  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter  (Chap.  VI.),  many  other  extremely  interesting 
matters  connected  with  intestinal  digestion. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute  quantity  of  bile  discharged 
into  the  intestine,  and  its  variations  during  digestion,  the  duodenal 
fluids  were  drawn  off,  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  at  various 
periods  after  feeding,  collected,  weighed,  and  examined  separately, 
as  follows:  each  separate  quantity  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  its 
dry  residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution 
precipitated  with  ether,  and  the  ether-precipitate,  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  biliary  matters  present,  dried,  weighed,  and 
then  treated  with  Pettenkofer's  test,  in  order  to  determine,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  their  degree  of  purity  or  admixture.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  is  given  in  the  following  table.  At  the  eigh- 
teenth hour  so  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  was  obtained,  that  the 
amount  of  its  biliary  ingredients  was  not  ascertained.  It  reacted 
perfectly,  however,  with  Pettenkofer^s  test,  showing  that  bile  was 
really  present. 


Time  after 

QoaDtlty  of  (laid 

Brj  residue 

Qaantitj  of 

Proportion  of 

feeding. 

in  15  minntee. 

of  same. 

biliary  matteri. 

biliary  matten 
to  dry  residue. 

Immediately 

e40grh\nn 

SSgnuns 

10  grains 

.30 

1  hour 

1,990      « 

105      " 

4      « 

.03 

8  hoars 

780      " 

60      " 

4      " 

.07 

6    " 

760      « 

73      " 

U    " 

.06 

9    " 

860      " 

78      " 

4      " 

.06 

12    « 

325      " 

23      ** 

3      " 

.16 

16    " 

347      " 

18      " 

4      " 

.22 

18    « 

_ 

— 



.^ 

21    «« 

384      «* 

11      *« 

1      «* 

.09 

24    " 

163      " 

U    " 

3i    " 

.34 

26    " 

161      " 

6      " 

3      " 

.60 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  bile  passes  into  the  intestine  in  by 
far  the  largest  quantity  immediately  after  feeding,  and  within  the 
first  hour.  After  that  time  its  discharge  remains  pretty  constant; 
not  varying  much  from  four  grains  of  solid  biliary  matters  every 
fifteen  minutes,  or  sixteen  grains  per  hour.  The  animal  used  for 
the  above  observations  weighed  thirty-six  and  a  half  pounds. 
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The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  this  question  is 
the  following,  viz :  Wtiat  becomes  of  the  bile  in  its  passage  through 
the  intestine  f  Our  experiments,  performed  with  a  view  of  settling 
this  point,  were  tried  on  dogs.  The  animals  were  fed  with  fresh 
meat,  and  then  killed  at  various  intervals  after  the  meals,  the  abdo- 
men opened,  ligatures  placed  upon  the  intestine  at  various  points, 
and  the  contents  of  its  upper,  middle,  and  lower  portions  collected 
and  examined  separately.  The  results  thus  obtained  show  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  bile,  which  is  quite  abundant  in 
the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  diminishes  in 
quantity  from  above  downward,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  large 
intestine.  The  entire  quantity  of  the  intestinal  contents  also  dimi- 
nishes, and  their  consistency  increases,  as  we  approach  the  ileo- 
C8Bcal  valve;  and  at  the  same  time  their  color  changes  from  a  light 
yellow  to  a  dark  bronze  or  blackish-green,  which  is  always  strongly 
pronounced  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  were  furthermore 
evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
alcoholic  solutions  precipitated  with  ether ;  the  quantity  of  ether 
precipitate  being  regarded  as  representing  approximatively  that  of 
the  biliary  substances  proper.  The  result  showed  that  the  quantity 
of  this  ether  precipitate  is,  both  positively  and  relatively,  very  much 
less  in  the  large  intestine  than  in  the  small.  Tts  proportion  to  the 
entire  solid  contents,  is  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  as  great  in  the 
large  intestine  as  it  is  in  the  small  But  even  this  inconsiderable 
quantity,  found  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  does  not  con- 
sist of  biliary  matters;  for  the  watery  solutions  being  treated  with 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  those  from  both  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  small  intestine  always  gave  Pettenkofer's  reaction 
promptly  and  perfectly  in  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half;  while  in 
that  from  the  large  intestine  no  red  or  purple  color  was  produced, 
even  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 

The  small  intestine  consequently  contains,  at  all  times,  substances 
giving  all  the  reactions  of  the  biliary  ingredients ;  while  in  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  no  such  substances  can  be  recognized 
by  Pettenkofer's  test. 

The  biliary  matters,  therefore,  disappear  in  their  passage  through 
the  intestine. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise /uwdtbn  of  the  bile 
in  the  intestine^  our  first  object  must  be  to  determine  what  part,  if 
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any,  it  takes  in  the  digestive  process.  As  the  liver  is  situated,  like 
the  salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  like  them,  discharges  its  secretion  into 
the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  it  seems  at  first  natural  to  regard  the 
bile  as  one  of  the  digestive  fluids.  We  have  previously  shown, 
however,,  that  the  digestion  of  all  the  different  elements  of  the  food 
is  provided  for  by  other  secretions ;  and  furthermore,  if  we  examine 
experimentally  the  digestive  power  of  bile  on  alimentary  substances, 
we  obtain  only  a  negative  result.  Bile  exerts  no  special  action  upon 
either  albuminoid,  starchy,  or  oleaginous  matters,  when  mixed  with 
them  in  test-tubes  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.  It  has 
therefore,  apparently,  no  direct  influence  in  the  digestion  of  these 
substances. 

Furthermore  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  detailed  above, 
that  the  secretion  of  the  bile  and  its  discharge  into  the  intestine 
are  not  confined  to  the  periods  of  digestion,  but  take  place  con- 
stantly, and  continue  even  after  the  animal  has  been  kept  for  many 
days  without  food.  These  facts  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  bile  as 
simply  an  excremerUiiious fluid  ;  containing  only  ingredients  resulting 
from  the  waste  and  disintegration  of  the  animal  tissues,  and  not 
intended  to  perform  any  particular  function,  digestive  or  otherwise, 
but  merely  to  be  eliminated  from  the  blood,  and  discharged  from 
the  system.  The  same  view  is  more  or  less  supported,  also,  by  the 
following  facts,  viz: — 

1st.  The  bile  is  produced,  unlike  all  the  other  animal  secretions, 
from  venous  blood ;  that  is,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  which  has 
already  become  contaminated  by  circulation  through  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  may  be  supposed  to  contain  disorganized  and  effete 
ingredients;  and 

2d.  Its  complete  suppression  produces,  in  the  human  subject, 
symptoms  of  poisoning  of  the  nervous  system,  analogous  to  those 
which  follow  the  suppression  of  the  urine,  or  the  stoppage  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  patient  dies,  usually  in  a  comatose  condition,  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  above  circumstances,  taken  together,  would  combine  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  bile  is  simply  an  excrementitious  fluid,  not 
necessary  or  useful  as  a  secretion,  but  only  destined,  like  the  urine, 
to  be  eliminated  and  discharged.  Nevertheless  experiment  has 
shown  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  life  of  the  animal,  not  only  that  the  bile  be  secreted 
and  discharged,  but  furthermore  that  it  be  discharged  into  the 
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intestine,  and  pass  through  the  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
most  satisfactory  experiments  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,^  in  which  they  tied  the  common  biliary  duct  in  dogs,  and 
then  established  a  permanent  fistula  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
through  which  the  bile  was  allowed  to  flow  by  a  free  external  orifice. 
In  this  manner  the  bile  was  efiectually  excluded  from  the  intestine, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  freely  and  wholly  discharged  firom  the 
body,  by  the  artificial  fistula.  K  the  bile  therefore  were  simply  an 
excrementitious  fluid,  its  deleterious  ingredients  being  all  eliminated 
as  usual,  the  animals  would  not  suffer  any  serious  injury  from  this 
operation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  found  to  suffer  or  die  in 
consequence  of  it,  it  would  show  that  the  bile  has  really  some  im- 
portant function  to  perform  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  not  simply 
excrementitious  in  its  nature. 

The  result  showed  that  the  effects  of  such  an  experiment  were 
&tal  to  the  animal.  Four  dogs  only  survived  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  operation,  and  were  afterward  frequently  used  for  purposes 
of  experiment.  One  of  them  was  an  animal  from  which  the  spleen 
had  been  previously  removed,  and  whose  appetite,  as  usual  after 
this  operation,  was  morbidly  ravenous;  his  system,  accordingly, 
being  placed  under  such  unnatural  conditions  as  to  make  him  an 
unfit  subject  for  further  experiment.  In  the  second  animal  that 
survived,  the  communication  of  the  biliary  duct  with  the  intestine 
became  re-established  after  eighteen  days,  and  the  experiment  con- 
sequently had  no  result.  Id  the  remaining  two  animals,  however, 
everything  was  successful.  The  fistula  in  the  gall-bladder  became 
permanently  established;  and  the  bile-duct,  as  was  proved  subse- 
quently by  post-mortem  examination,  remained  completely  closed, 
so  that  no  bile  found  its  way  into  the  intestine.  Both  these  aai- 
mals  died;  one  of  them  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  days,  the  other 
at  the  end  of  thirty-six  days.  In  both,  the  symptoms  were  nearly 
the  same,  viz.,  constant  and  progressive  emaciation,  which  proceeded 
to  such  a  degree  that  nearly  every  trace  of  fat  disapp>eared  from  the 
body.  The  loss  of  flesh  amounted,  in  one  case  to  more  than  two- 
fifths,  and  in  the  other  to  nearly  one-half  the  entire  weight  of  the 
animal.  There  was  also  a  falling  off  of  the  hair,  and  an  unusually 
disagreeable,  putrescent  odor  in  the  feces  and  in  the  breath*  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  appetite  remained  good.  Digestion  was  not 
essentially  interfered  with,  and  none  of  the  food  was  discharged 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
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with  the  feces;  but  there  was  much  rumbling  and  gurgling  in  the 
intestines,  and  abundant  discharge  of  flatus,  more  strongly  marked 
in  one  instance  than  in  the  other.  There  was  no  pain ;  and  death 
took  place,  at  last,  without  any  violent  symptoms,  but  by  a  simple 
and  gradual  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  although  the  bile  be  not  an  active  agent  in 
digestion,  its  presence  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  still  essential  to 
life?  What  office  does  it  perform  there,  and  how  is  it  finally  dis- 
posed of? 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  bile  disappears  in  its  passage 
through  the  intestine.  This  disappearance  may  be  explained  in 
two  different  ways.  First,  the  biliary  matters  may  be  actually  re- 
absorbed from  the  intestine,  and  taken  up  by  the  bloodvessels ;  or 
secondly,  they  may  be  so  altered  and  decomposed  by  the  intestinal 
fluids  as  to  lose  the  power  of  giving  Pettenkofer's  reaction  with 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  pass  off  with  the  feces  in  an 
insoluble  form.  Bidder  and  Schmidt'  have  finally  determined  this 
point  in  a  satiB&ctory  manner ;  and  have  demonstrated  that  the 
biliary  substances  are  actually  reabsorbed,  by  showing  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  present  in  the  feces  is  far  inferior  to  that 
contained  in  the  biliary  ingredients  as  they  are  discharged  into  the 
intestine. 

These  observers  collected  and  analyzed  all  the  feces  passed,  dur- 
ing five  days,  by  a  healthy  dog,  weighing  17.7  pounds.  The  entire 
fecal  mass  during  this  period  weighed  1508.15  grains. 


Containing  \ 


Water 874.20  grains. 

SoUd  residue 633.96     " 


1508.15 
The  solid  residue  was  composed  as  follows: — 

Neutral  fkt,  soluble  in  ether    .        .    43.710  grains. 

Pat,  with  traces  of  biliary  matter  .    77.035      «* 

Alcohol  extract  with  biliary  matter    58.900  containing  1.085  grs.  of  sulphur. 

Substances  not  of  a  bUiary  nature 

extracted  bj  muriatic  acid  and 

hot  alcohol  ....  148.800  containing  1.302  grs.  of  sulphur. 

2,387 
Fatty  acids  with  oxide  of  iron         .    98.425 
Residue  consisting  of  hair,  sand,  &c.,  207.080 

633.950 


'  Op.  ciU,  p.  217. 
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Now,  as  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  dog  secretes,  daring 
24  hours,  6.916  grains  of  solid  biliary  matter  for  every  pound  weight 
of  the  whole  body,  the  entire  quantity  of  biliary  matter  secreted 
in  five  days  by  the  above  animal,  weighing  17.7  pounds,  must  have 
been  612.5  grains,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  weight  of  the 
dried  feces.  But  furthermore,  the  natural  proportion  of  sulphur 
in  dog's  bile  (derived  from  the  uncrystallizable  biliary  matter)^  is  six 
per  cent  of  the  dry  residue.  The  612.5  grains  of  dry  bile,  secreted 
during  five  days,  contained  therefore  36.75  grains  of  sulphur. 
But  the  entire  quantity  of  sulphur,  existing  in  any  form  in  the 
feces,  was  5.952  grains ;  and  of  this  only  2.887  grains  were  derived 
from  substances  which  could  have  been  the  products  of  biliary 
matters — the  remainder  being  derived  from  the  hairs  which  are 
always  contained  in  abundance  in  the  feces  of  the  dog.  That  is, 
not  more  than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  sulphur,  originally  present 
in  the  bile,  could  be  detected  in  the  fece?.  As  this  is  a  simple 
chemical  element,  not  decomposable  by  any  known  means,  it  must, 
accordingly,  have  been  reabsorbed  from  the  intestine. 

We  have  endeavored  to  complete  the  evidence  thus  furnished  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  to  demonstrate  directly  the  reabsorption 
of  the  biliary  matters,  by  searching  for  them  in  the  ingredients  of 
the  portal  blood.  We  have  examined,  for  this  purpose,  the  portal 
blood  of  dogs,  killed  at  various  periods  after  feeding.  The  animals 
were  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  ligature  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  portal  vein,  while  the  circulation  was  still 
active,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  blood  collected  by  opening 
the  vein.  The  blood  was  sometimes  immediately  evaporated  to 
dryness  by  the  water  bath.  Sometimes  it  was  coagulatcKl  by  boil- 
ing in  a  porcelain  capsule,  over  a  spirit  lamp,  with  water  and  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  filtered  watery  solution  after- 
ward examined.  But  most  frequently  the  blood,  after  being  col- 
lected from  the  vein,  was  coagulated  by  the  gradual  addition  of 
three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  at  ninety-five  per  cent,  stirring 
the  mixture  constantly,  so  as  to  make  the  coagulation  gradual  and 
uniform.  It  was  then  filtered,  the  moist  mass  remaining  on  the  filter 
subjected  to  strong  pressure  in  a  linen  bag,  by  a  porcelain  press, 
and  the  fluid  thus  obtained  added  to  that  previously  filtered.  The 
entire  spirituous  solution  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry 
residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution 
treated  as  usual,  with  ether,  Ac,  to  discover  the  presence  of  biliary 
matters.   In  every  instance,  blood  was  taken  at  the  same  time  from 
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the  jagular,  or  the  abdominal  vena  cava,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

We  have  examined  the  blood,  in  this  waj,  one,  four,  six,  nine, 
eleven  and  a  half,  twelve,  and  twenty  hours  after  feeding*  As  the 
result  of  these  examinations,  we  have  found  that  in  the  venous  blood, 
both  of  the  jportal  vein  and  of  the  general  circulation,  there  exists 
a  substance  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitable 
by  ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution*  This  substance  is  often  conai- 
derably  more  abundant  in  the  portal  blood  than  in  that  taken  from 
the  general  venous  system.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass  after  precipitation,  so  that  it  is  always  difficult,  and  often  im- 
possible, to  obtain  enough  of  it,  mixed  with  ether,  for  microscopic 
examination.  It  dissolves,  also,  like  the  biliary  substances,  with 
great  readiness  in  water ;  but  in  no  instance  have  we  ever  been  able 
to  obtain  from  it  such  a  satisfactory  reaction  with  Pettenkofer's  test, 
as  would  indicate  the  presence  of  bile.  This  is  not  because  the 
reaction  is  masked,  as  might  be  suspected,  by  some  of  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  blood ;  for  if  at  the  same  time,  two  drops  of  bile 
be  added  to  half  an  ounce  of  blood  taken  from  the  abdominal  vena 
cava,  and  the  two  specimens  treated  alike,  the  ether  precipitate  may 
be  considerably  more  abundant  in  the  case  of  the  portal  blood;  and 
yet  that  from  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava,  dissolved  in  water,  will 
give  Pettenkofer's  reaction  for  bile  perfectly,  while  that  of  the  por- 
tal blood  will  give  no  such  reaction. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  irresistible  evidence  afforded  by  the 
experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  that  the  biliary  matters  are 
really  taken  up  by  the  portal  blood,  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
them  there  by  Pettenkofer's  test.  They  must  accordingly  undergo 
certain  alterations  in  the  intestine,  previously  to  their  absorption,  so 
that  they  no  longer  give  the  ordinary  reaction  of  the  biliary  sub- 
stances. We  cannot  say,  at  present,  precisely  what  these  alterations 
are ;  but  they  are  evidently  transformations  of  a  catalytic  nature, 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  bile  with  the  intestinal  juices. 

The  bile,  therefore,  is  a  secretion  which  has  not  yet  accomplished 
its  function  when  it  is  discharged  from  the  liver  and  poured  into  the 
intestine.  On  the  contrary,  during  its  passage  through  the  intestine 
it  is  still  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  in  contact  with  glandular  sur- 
fiEUses,  and  mingled  with  various  organic  substances,  the  ingredients 
of  the  intestinal  fluids,  which  act  upon  it  as  catalytic  bodies,  and 
produce  in  it  new  transformations.  This  may  account  for  the  fact 
stated  above,  that  the  bile,  though  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
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secretion,  is  nevertheless  poared  into  the  intestine  in  the  greatest 
abundance  immediately  after  a  hearty  meal.  This  is  not  because  it 
is  to  take  any  direct  part  in  the  digestion  of  the  food ;  but  because 
the  intestinal  fluids,  being  themselves  present  at  that  time  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  can  then  act  upon  and  decompose  the  greatest 
quantity  of  bile.  At  all  events,  the  biliary  ingredients,  after  being 
altered  and  transformed  in  the  intestine,  as  they  might  be  in  the 
interior  of  a  glandular  organ,  re-enter  the  blood  under  some  new 
form,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  circulation,  to  complete  their 
function  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FORMATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  LIVER. 

Beside  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  liver  performs  also  another 
exceedingly  important  function,  viz.,  the  produclion  of  sugar  by  a 
metamorphosis  of  some  of  its  organic  ingredients. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  considerable  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter  is  introduced  with  the  food,  or  produced,  from 
starchy  substances,  by  the  digestive  process  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
In  man  and  the  herbivorous  animals,  accordingly,  an  abundant 
supply  of  sugar  is  derived  from  these  sources ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  sugar  thus  introduced  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
support  of  the  vital  functions.  For  though  the  saccharine  matter 
absorbed  from  the  intestine  is  destroyed  by  decomposition  soon 
after  entering  the  circulation,  yet  the  chemical  changes  by  which 
its  decomposition  is  effected  are  themselves  necessary  for  the  proper 
constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 
Experiment  shows,  however,  that  the  system  does  not  depend,  for 
its  supply  of  sugar,  entirely  upon  external  sources ;  but  that  sac- 
charine matter  is  also  produced  independently,  in  the  tissue  of  the 
liver,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the 
animal  subsists. 

This  important  function  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Claude 
Bernard'  in  1848,  and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  the 
glycogenic  function  (f  the  liver. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  sugar  may  be  abundantly  secreted, 
under  some  circumstances,  when  no  vegetable  matters  have  been 
taken  with  the  food.  The  milk,  for  example,  of  all  animals,  car- 
nivorous as  well  as  herbivorous,  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
sugar ;  and  the  quantity  thus  secreted,  during  lactation,  is  in  some 
instances  very  great.  In  the  human  subject,  also,  when  sufiering 
from  diabetes,  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  discharged  with  the 

■  NoayeUa  Fonotion  da  Foia.    Paris,  1853. 
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urine  has  often  appeared  to  be  altogether  ont  of  proportion  to  that 
which  conld  be  accounted  for  bj  the  vegetable  substances  taken  as 
food.  The  experiments  of  Bernard,  the  most  important  of  which 
we  have  repeatedly  confirmed,  in  common  with  other  investigators, 
show  that  in  these  instances  most  of  the  sugar  has  an  internal 
origin,  and  that  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  tissue  of  the 
liver. 

If  a  carnivorous  animal,  as,  for  example,  a  dog  or  a  cat,  be  fed 
for  several  days  exclusively  upon  meat,  and  then  killed,  the  liver 
alone  of  all  the  internal  organs  is  found  to  contain  sugar  among  its 
other  ingredients.  For  this  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  organ  should 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  grinding  in  a  mortar 
with  a  little  water,  and  the  mixture  coagulated  by  boiling  with  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  albuminous 
and  coloring  matters.  The  filtered  fluid  will  then  reduce  the  oxide 
of  copper,  with  great  readiness,  on  the  application  of  Trommer's 
test  A  decoction  of  the  same  tissue,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  will 
also  give  rise  to  fermentation,  producing  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
as  is  usual  with  saccharine  solutions.  On  the  contrary,  the  tissues 
of  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the  muscles,  Ac.,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  give  no  indication  of  sugar,  and  do  not  reduce  the  salts 
of  copper.  Every  other  organ  in  the  body  may  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  sugar,  but  the  liver  always  contains  it  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, provided  the  animal  be  healthy.  Even  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  examined  by  a  similar  process,  contains  no  saccharine  element, 
and  yet  the  tissue  of  the  organ  supplied  by  it  shows  an  abundance 
of  saccharine  ingredients. 

It  is  remarkable  for  how  long  a  time  the  liver  will  continue  to 
exhibit  the  presence  of  sugar,  after  all  external  supplies  of  this 
substance  have  been  cut  off.  Bernard  kept  two  dogs  under  his  own 
observation,  one  for  a  period  of  three,  the  other  of  eight  months,* 
during  which  period  they  were  confined  strictly  to  a  diet  of  animal 
food  (boiled  calves'  heads  and  tripe),  and  then  killed.  Upon  ex- 
amination, the  liver  was  found,  in  each  instance,  to  contain  a 
proportion  of  sugar  fully  equal  to  that  present  in  the  organ  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  sugar,  therefore,  which  is  found  in  the  liver  after  death,  is  a 
normal  ingredient  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  It  is  not  formed  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  nor  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  but  takes 

*  NouYeUa  Fonotioii  dn  Pole,  p.  50. 
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its  origin  io  the  liver  itself;  it  is  produced,  as  a  new  formation, 
by  a  secreting  process  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  common  to  all  species  of 
animals,  so  far- as  is  yet  known.  Bernard  found  it  invariably  in 
monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
in  birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  most  kinds  of  fish.  It  was  only  in  two 
species  of  fish,  viz.,  the  eel  and  the  ray  (MursBua  anguilla  and  Raia 
batis),  that  he  sometimes  failed  to  discover  it ;  but  the  failure  in 
these  instances  was  apparently  owing  to  the  commencing  putres- 
cence of  the  tissue,  by  which  the  sugar  had  probably  been  destroyed. 
In  the  fresh  liver  of  the  human  subject,  examined  after  death  from 
accidental  violence,  sugar  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  proportion 
of  1.10  to  2.14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  organ. 

The  following  list  shows  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  present 
in  the  healthy  liver  of  man  and  different  species  of  animals,  accord- 
ing to  the  examinations  of  Bernard : — 

Pbbcbhtaob  op  Suoab  nr  thb  Livbr. 
In  man    ....    1.68  In  ox       .        .        .        .    2.30 


**  monkej 
"  dog     . 
"  cat 
"  rabbit 
**  sheep 


2.15  *"  horse  ....    4.08 

1.69  «  goat    .        .        .        .    3.89 

1.94  "  birds  ....     1.49 

1.94  "  reptiles     •  .        .        .    1.04 

2.00  <*  flsb     .        .        .        .1.45 


With  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  liver  sugar,  it 
resembles  very  closely  glucose,  or  the  sugar  of  starch,  the  sugar  of 
honey,  and  the  sugar  of  milk,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  identical 
\rith  either  one  of  them.  Its  solution  reduces,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
salts  of  copper  in  Trommer's  test,  and  becomes  colored  brown  when 
boiled  with  caustic  potass.  It  ferments  very  readily,  also,  when 
mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  70°  to  100°  F. 
It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sugars,  according  to  Bernard,' 
by  the  readiness  with  which  it  becomes  decomposed  in  the  blood — 
since  cane  sugar  and  beet  root  sugar,  if  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  a  living  animal,  pass  through'  the  system  without  sensible  decom- 
position, and  are  discharged  unchanged  with  the  urine ;  sugar  of 
milk  and  glucose,  if  injected  in  moderate  quantity,  are  decomposed 
in  the  blood,  but  if  introduced  in  greater  abundance  make  their 
appearance  also  in  the  urine ;  while  a  solution  of  liver  sugar,  though 
injected  in  much  larger  quantity  than  either  of  the  others,  may  dis- 

I  Le9ons  de  Phjsiologie  Exp^rimentale.    Paris,  1855,  p.  213. 
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appear  altogether  ia  the  circulation,  without  passing  off  by  the 
kidneys. 

This  substance  is  therefore  a  sugar  of  animal  origin,  similar  in 
its  properties  to  other  varieties  of  saccharine  matter,  derived  from 
different  sources. 

The  sugar  of  the  liver  is  not  produced  in  the  blood  by  a  direct 
decomposition  of  the  elements  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  vessels 
of  the  organ,  but  takes  its  origin  in  the  solid  svbatance  of  the  hepatic 
tissue^  as  a  natural  ingredient  of  its  organic  texture.  The  blood 
,  which  may  be  pressed  out  from  a  liver  recently  extracted  from  the 
body,  it  is  true,  contains  sugar;  but  this  sugar  it  has  absorbed  from 
th,e  tissues  of  the  organ  in  which  it  circulates.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  singular  fact  that  the  fresh  liver  of  a  recently  killed  animal, 
though  it  may  be  entirely  drained  of  blood  and  of  the  sugar  which 
it  contained  at  the  moment  of  death,  will  still  continue  for  a  certain 
time  to  produce  a  saccharine  substance.  If  such  a  liver  be  injected 
with  water  by  the  portal  vein,  and  all  the  blood  contained  in  its 
vessels  washed  out  by  the  stream,  the  water  which  escapes  by  the 
hepatic  vein  will  still  be  found  to  contain  sugar.  M.  Bernard  has 
found'  that  if  all  the  sugar  contained  in  a  fresh  liver  be  extracted  in 
this  manner  by  a  prolonged  watery  injection,  so  that  neither  the 
water  which  escapes  by  the  hepatic  vein,  nor  the  substance  of  the 
liver  itself,  contain  any  further  traces  of  sugar,  and  if  the  organ  be 
then  laid  aside  for  twenty -four  hours,  both  the  tissue  of  the  liver  and 
the  fluid  which  exudes  from  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  have  again  become  highly  saccharine.  The  sugar,  therefore,  is 
evidently  not  produced  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  liver, 
but  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  itself.  Once  having  originated 
in  the  hepatic  tissue,  it  is  absorbed  thence  by  the  blood,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  circulation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  to  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  sugar  which  thus  originates  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  mutual  decomposition. and  transformation  of  various 
other  ingredients  of  the  hepatic  substance ;  these  chemical  changes 
being  a  part  of  the  nutritive  processes  by  which  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  is  constantly  sustained  and  nourished.  There 'is  probably  a 
series  of  several  different  transformations  which  take  place  in  this 
manner,  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  known  to  us.  It  has  been 
discovered,  however,  that  one  change  at  least  precedes  the  final 

I  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  Paris,  Oct.  5, 1865. 
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production  of  saccharine  matter ;  and  that  the  sugar  itself  is  pro- 
duced by  the  transformation  of  another  peculiar  substance,  of  ante- 
rior formation.  This  substance,  which  precedes  the  formation  of 
sugar,  and  which  is  itself  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  glycogenic  matter^  or  glycogene. 

This  glycogenic  matter  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  in  the 
following  manner.  The  organ  is  taken  immediately  from  the  body 
of  the  recently  killed  animal,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  coagulated  by 
beidg  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  This  is  in  order 
to  prevent  the  albuminous  liquids  of  the  organ  from  acting  upon 
the  glycogenic  matter  and  decomposing  it  at  a  medium  temperature. 
The  coagulated  tissue  is  then  drained,  placed  in  a  mortar,  reduced 
to  a  pulp  by  bruising  and  grinding,  and  afterward  boiled  in  dis- 
tilled water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  by  which  the  glyco- 
genic matter  is  extracted  and  held  in  solution  by  the  boiling  water. 

The  liquid  of  decoction,  which  should  be  as  concentrated  as  pos- 
sible, must  then  be  expressed,  strained,  and  filtered,  after  which  it 
appears  as  a  strongly  opalescent  fluid,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge. 
The  glycogenic  matter  which  is  held  in  solution  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  to  the  filtered  fluid  of  five  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  The  precipitate,  after  being  repeatedly  washed  with 
alcohol  in  order  to  remove  sugar  and  biliary  matters,  may  then  be 
redissolved  in  distilled  water.  It  may  be  precipitated  from  its 
watery  solution  either  by  alcohol  in  excess  or  by  crystallizable 
acetic  acid,  in  both  of  which  it  is  entirely  insoluble,  and  may  be 
afterward  kept  in  the  dry  state  for  an  indefinite  time  without  losing 
its  properties. 

The  glycogenic  matter,  obtained  in  this  way,  is  regarded  as 
intermediate  in  its  nature  and  properties  between  hydrated  starch 
and  dextrine.  Its  ultimate  composition,  according  to  M.  Pelouze,' 
is  as  follows: — 

When  brought  into  contact  with  iodine,  it  produces  a  coloration 
varying  from  violet  to  a  deep,  clear,  maroon  red.  It  does  not 
reduce  the  salts  of 'copper  in  Trommer's  test,  nor  does  it  ferment 
when  placed  in  contact  with  yeast  at  the  proper  temperature.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  of  itself  contain  sugar.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
verted into  sugar,  however,  by  contact  with  any  of  the  animal 
ferments,  as,  for  example,  those  contained  in  the  saliva  or  in  the 

1  Journal  de  PhjBlologie,  Paris,  1858,  p.  552. 
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blood.  If  a  solution  of  glycogenic  matter  be  mixed  with  fresh 
human  saliva,  and  kept  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  temperature  of 
100°  F.,  the  mixture  will  then  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  power 
of  reducing  the  salts  of  copper  and  of  entering  into  fermentation  by 
contact  with  yeast.  The  glycogenic  matter  has  thel^fore  been 
converted  into  sugar  by  a  process  of  catalysis,  in  the  same  manner 
as  vegetable  starch  would  be  transformed  under  similar  conditions. 

The  glycogenic  matter  which  is  thus  destined  to  be  converted 
into  sugar,  is  formed  in  the  liver  by  the  processes  of  nutrition.  It 
may  be  extracted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  from  the  hepatic  tissue 
of  carnivorous  animals,  and  is  equally  present  when  they  have  been 
exclusively  confined  for  many  days  to  a  meat  diet.  It  is  not  in- 
troduced with  the  food ;  for  the  fleshy  meat  of  the  herbivora  does 
not  contain  it  in  appreciable  quantity,  though  these  animals  so 
constantly  take  starchy  substances  with  their  food.  In  them,  the 
starchy  matters  are  transformed  into  sugar  by  digestion,  and  the 
sugar  so  produced  is  rapidly  destroyed  after  entering  the  circula- 
tion ;  so  that  usually  neither  saccharine  nor  starchy  substances  are 
to  be  discovered  in  the  muscular  tissue.  M.  Foggiale'  found  that 
in  very  many  experiments,  performed  by  a  commission  of  the 
French  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this  subject,  glyco- 
genic matter  was  detected  in  ordinary  butcher^s  meat  only  once. 
We  have  also  found  it  to  be  absent  from  the  fresh  meat  of  the 
bullock's  heart,  when  examined  in  the  manner  described  above. 
Nevertheless,  in  dogs  fed  exclusively  upon  this  food  for  eight  days, 
glycogenic  matter  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  liver,  while 
it  does  not  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  spleen,  kidney, 
lungs,  &c. 

Furthermore,  in  a  dog  fed  exclusively  for  eight  days  upon  the 
fresh  meat  of  the  bullock's  heart,  and  then  killed  four  hours  after 
a  meal  of  the  same  food,  at  which  time  intestinal  absorption  is 
going  on  in  full  vigor,  the  liver  contains,  as  above  mentioned,  both 
glycogenic  matter  and  sugar;  but  neither  sugar  nor  glycogenic  mat- 
ter can  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  when  subjected  to 
a  similar  examination. 

The  glycogenic  matter,  accordingly,  does  not  originate  from  any 
external  source,  but  is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver;  where  it 
is  soon  afterward  transformed  into  sugar,  while  still  forming  a  part 
of  the  substanoe  of  the  organ. 

I  Journal  de  Phjsiologie,  Paris,  1858,  p.  558. 
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The  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  therefore  a  function  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  and  successive  processes,  viz:  first,  the  forma- 
tion, in  the  hepatic  tissue,  of  a  glycogenic  matter,  having  some 
resemblance  to  dextrine;  and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  this  gly- 
cogenic matter  into  sugar,  by  a  process  of  catalysis  and  transforma- 
tion. 

The  sugar  thus  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  absorbed 
from  it  by  the  blood  circulating  in  its  vessels.  The  mechanism  of 
this  absorption  is  probably  the  same  with  that  which  goes  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  circulation.  It  is  a  process  of  transudation  and 
endosmosis,  by  which  the  blood  in  the  vessels  takes  up  the  saccha- 
rine fluids  of  the  liver,  during  its  passage  through  the  organ. 
While  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  therefore,  in  an  animal  fed 
exclusively  upon  meat,  contains  no  sugar,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  as  it  passes  upward  to  the  heart,  is  always  rich  in  saccharine 
ingredients.  This  difference  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  exa- 
mining comparatively  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  portal  and  heptic, 
from  the  recently  killed  animal.  The  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  liver  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  new  ingredient,  and  shows, 
upon  examination,  all  the  properties  of  a  saccharine  liquid. 

The  sugar  produced  in  the  liver  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  true  secretion,  formed  by  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  organ,  by  a 
similar  process  to  that  of  other  glandular  secretions.  It  differs 
from  the  latter,  not  in  the  manner  of  its  production,  but  only  in 
the  mode  of  its  discharge.  For  while  the  biliary  matters  produced 
in  the  liver  are  absorbed  by  the  hepatic  ducts  and  conducted  down- 
ward to  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestine,  the  sugar  is  absorbed  by 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  organ  and  carried  upward,  by  the  hepatic 
veins,  toward  the  heart  and  the  general  circulation. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  during  health  is  a  constant 
process,  continuing,  in  many  cases,  for  several  days  after  the  animal 
has  been  altogether  deprived  of  food.  Its  activity,  however,  like 
that  of  most  other  secretions,  is  subject  to  periodical  augmentation 
and  diminution.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sugar,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  disappears 
very  soon  after  entering  the  circtQation.  As  the  bile  is  transformed 
in  the  intestine,  so  the  sugar  is  decomposed  in  the  blood.  We  are 
not  yet  acquainted,  however,  with  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  aft;er  entering  the  vascular  system.  It  is  very 
probable,  according  to  the  views  of  Lehmann  and  Bobin,  that  it  is 
at  first  converted  into  lactic  acid  (C^^O^,  which  decomposes  in 
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turn  the  alkaline  carbonates,  setting  free  carbonic  acid,  and  form 
ing  lactates  of  soda  and  potass.  Bat  whatever  be  the  exact  mode 
of  its  transformation,  it  is  certain  that  the  sugar  disappears  rapidly; 
and  while  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  liver  and  in  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  is  not 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  pulmonary  veins  nor  in  the  blood  of  the 
general  circulation. 

About  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  however,  after  the  inges- 
tion of  food,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Bernard,  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  the  portal  system  and  the  liver  becomes 
considerably  accelerated.  A  larger  quantity  of  sugar  is  then  pro- 
duced in  the  liver  and  carried  away  from  the  organ  by  the  hepatic 
veins;  so  that  a  portion  of  it  then  escapes  decomposition  while 
passing  through  the  lungs,  and  begins  to  appear  in  the  blood  of 
the  arterial  system.  Soon  afterward  it  appears  also  in  the  blood 
of  the  capillaries ;  and  from  four  to  six  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  digestion  it  is  produced  in  the  liver  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  destroyed  in  the  blood,  that  the  surplus  quantity  circulates 
throughout  the  body,  and  the  blood  everywhere  has  a  slightly 
saccharine  character.  It  does  not,  however,  in  the  healthy  condi- 
tion, make  its  appearance  in  any  of  the  secretions. 

After  the  sixth  hour,  this  unusual  activity  of  the  sugar  producing 
function  begins  again  to  diminish ;  and  the  transformation  of  the 
sugar  in  the  circulation  going  on  as  before,  it  gradually  disappears 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  blood.  Finally,  the  ordinary  equilibrium 
between  its  production  and  its  decomposition  is  re-established,  and 
it  can  no  longer  be  found  except  in  the  liver  and  in  that  part  of 
the  circulatory  system  which  is  between  the  liver  and  the  lungs. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  periodical  increase  in  the  amount  of  unde- 
composed  sugar  in  the  blood,  as  we  have  already  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  the  fatty  matter  absorbed  during  digestion ;  but  this  in- 
crease is  soon  followed  by  a  corresponding  diminution,  and  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  its  decomposition  keeps  pace  with 
its  production,  and  it  is  consequently  prevented  from  appearing  in 
the  blood  of  the  general  circulation. 

There  are  produced,  accordingly,  in  the  liver,  two  different  secre- 
tions, viz.,  bile  and  sugar.  Both  of  them  originate  by  transforma- 
tion of  the  ingredients  of  the  hepatic  tissue,  from  which  they  are 
absorbed  by  two  diflFerent  sets  of  vessels.  The  bile  is  taken  up  by 
the  biliary  ducts,  and  by  them  discharged  into  the  intestine;  while 
the  sugar  is  carried  off  by  the  hepatic  veins,  to  be  decomposed  in  the 
circulation,  and  become  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  blood. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE    SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  an  exceedingly  vascular  organ,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach  and  supplied  abund- 
antly by  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis.  Its  veins,  like  those  of  the 
digestive  abdominal  organs,  form  a  part  of  the  great  portal  system, 
and  conduct  the  blood  which  has  passed  through  it  to  the  liver, 
before  it  mingles  again  with  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 

The  spleen  is  covered  on  its  exterior  by  an  investing  membrane 
or  capsule,  which  forms  a  protective  sac,  containing  the  soft  pulp 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  organ  is  composed.  This  capsule, 
in  the  spleen  of  the  ox,  is  thick,  whitish  and  opaque,  and  is  com- 
posed to  a  great  extent  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  accordingly 
possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  physical  property  of  elasticity,  and 
may  be  widely  stretched  without  laceration ;  returning  readily  to 
its  original  size  as  soon  as  the  extending  force  is  relaxed. 

In  the  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capsule  of 
the  spleen  is  thinner,  and  more  colorless  and  transparent.  It  con- 
tains here  but  very  little  elastic  tissue,  being  composed  mostly  of 
smooth,  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  connected  in  layers  by  a  little 
intervening  areolar  tissue.  In  the  herbivorous  animals,  accordingly, 
the  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  simply  elastic,  while  in  the  carnivora  it 
is  contractile. 

In  both  instances,  however,  the  dastic  and  contractile  properties 
of  the  capsule  subserve  a  nearly  similar  purpose.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  spleen  is  subject  to  occasional  and  per- 
haps regular  variations  in  size,  owing  to  the  varying  condition  of 
the  abdominal  circulation.  Dr.  William  Dobson*  found  that  the 
size  of  the  organ  increased,  from  the  third  hour  after  feeding  up  to 
the  fifth ;  when  it  arrived  at  its  maximum,  gradually  decreasing 
after  that  period.    When  these  periodical  congestions  take  place, 

I  In  Graj,  on  the  Strnotnre  and  Uses  of  the  Spleen.    London,  1854,  p.  40. 
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the  organ  becoming  turgid  with  blood,  the  capsule  is  distended ; 
and  limits,  by  its  resisting  power,  the  degree  of  tumefaction  to 
which  the  spleen  is  liable.  When  the  disturbing  cause  has  again 
passed  away,  and  the  circulation  is  about  to  return  to  its  ordinary 
condition,  the  elasticity  of  the  capsule  in  the  herbivora  and  its  con- 
tractility in  the  camivora,  compress  the  soft  yascular  tissue  within, 
and  reduce  the  organ  to  its  original  dimensiona  This  contractile 
action  of  the  investing  capsule  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  dog  or 
the  cat,  by  opening  the  abdomen  while  digestion  is  going  on,  ex- 
posing the  spleen  and  removing  it,  after  ligature  of  its  vessels. 
When  first  exposed,  the  organ  is  plump  and  rounded,  and  presents 
externally  a  smooth  and  shining  sur&ce.  But  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  abdomen  and  its  vessels  divided,  it  begins 
to  contract  sensibly,  becomes  reduced  in  size,  stif^  and  resisting  to 
the  touch ;  while  its  surface,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  uniformly 
wrinkled,  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres. 

In  its  interior,  the  substance  of  the  spleen  is  traversed  everywhere 
by  slender  and  ribbon-like  cords  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  radiate 
from  the  sheath  of  its  principal  arterial  trunks,  and  are  finally 
attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  its  investing  capsule.  These 
fibrous  cords,  or  trabeculx^  as  they  are  called,  by  their  frequent 
branching  and  mutual  interlacement,  form  a  kind  of  skeleton  or 
framework  by  which  the  soft  splenic  pulp  is  embraced,  and  the 
shape  and  integrity  of  the  organ  maintained.  They  are  composed 
of  similar  elements  to  those  of  the  investing  capsule,  viz^  elastic 
tissue  and  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  united  with  each  other  by 
a  varying  quantity  of  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue. 

The  interstices  between  the  trabeculse  of  the  spleen  are  occupied 
by  the  splenic  pulp;  a  soft;,  reddish  substance,  which  contains, 
beside  a  few  nerves  and  lymphatics,  capillary  bloodvessels  in  great 
profusion,  and  certain  whitish  globular  bodies,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  distinguishing  anatomical  elements  of  the  organ,  and 
which  are  termed  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  are  very  abundant,  and  are  scattered 
throughout  the  splenic  pulp,  being  most  frequently  attached  to  the 
sides,  or  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  some  small  artery.  They 
are  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  spleen  of  the  ox,  upon  a 
fresh  section  of  the  organ,  as  minute,  whitish,  rounded  bodies,  which 
may  be  separated,  by  careful  manipulation,  from  the  surrounding 
parts.  In  the  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  the 
human  subject,  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  them  by  the  un- 
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aided  eye,  though  they  always  exist  in  the  spleen  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Their  average  diameter,  according  to  Eolliker,  is  if\  of 
an  inch.  They  consist  of  a  closed  sac,  or  capsule,  containing  in 
its  interior  a  viscid,  semi-solid  mass  of  cells,  cell-nuclei,  and  homo- 
geneous substance.  Each  Malpighian  body  is  covered,  on  its  exte- 
rior, by  a  network  of  fine  capillary  bloodvessels;  and  it  is  now 
perfectly  well  settled,  by  the  observations  of  various  anatomists 
(EoUiker,  Busk,  Huxley,  &c.),  that  bloodvessels  also  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  Malpighian  body,  and  there  form  an  internal 
capillary  plexus. 

The  spleen  is  accordingly  a  glandular  organ,  analogous  in  its 
minute  structure  to  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  to  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body.  Like 
them,  it  is  a  gland  without  an  excretory  duct;  and  resembles  also, 
in  this  respect,  the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands  and  the  supra-renal 
capsules.  All  these  organs  have  a  structure  which  is  evidently 
glandular  in  its  nature,  and  yet  the  name  of  glands  has  been  some- 
times refused  to  them  because  they  have,  as  above  mentioned,  no 
duct,  and  produce  apparently  no  distinct  secretion.  We  have 
already  seen,  however,  that  a  secretion  may  be  produced  in  the 
interior  of  a  glandular  organ,  like  the  sugar  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  yet  not  be  discharged  by  its  excretory  duct.  The  veins 
of  the  gland,  in  this  instance,  perform  the  part  of  excretory  ducts. 
They  absorb  the  new  materials,  and  convey  them,  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  suffer 
subsequent  alterations,  and  are  finally  decomposed  in  the  circula- 
tion. 

The  action  of  such  organs  is  consequently  to  modify  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood.  As  the  blood  passes  through  their  tissue,  it 
absorbs  from  the  glandular  substance  certain  materials  which  it  did 
not  previously  contain,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  perfect  con- 
stitution of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  blood,  as  it  passes  out  from 
the  organ,  has  therefore  a  different  composition  from  that  which  it 
possessed  before  its  entrance;  and  on  this  account  the  name  of 
vascular  glands  has  been  applied  to  all  the  glandular  organs  above 
mentioned,  which  are  destitute  of  excretory  ducts,  and  is  eminently 
applicable  to  the  spleen. 

The  precise  alteration,  however,  which  is  effected  in  the  blood 
during  its  passage  through  the  splenic  tissue,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  the  processes  which  go  on  in  this  organ ;  many  of  them 
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vague  and  indefinite  in  character,  and  some  of  them  directly  con- 
tradictory of  each  other.  None,  however,  have  yet  been  offered 
which  are  entirely  satisfactory  in  themselves,  or  which  rest  on  suffi- 
ciently reliable  evidence. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  the  spleen  is  that  it  may 
be  entirely  removed,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  without  its  loss 
producing  any  serious  permanent  injury.  This  experiment  has 
been  frequently  performed  by  various  observers,  and  we  have  our- 
selves repeated  it  several  times  with  similar  results.  The  organ 
may  be  easily  removed,  in  the  dog  or  the  cat,  by  drawing  it  out 
of  the  abdomen,  through  an  opening  in  the  median  line,  placing  a 
few  ligatures  upon  the  vessels  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  and 
then  dividing  the  vessels  between  the  ligatures  and  the  spleen.  The 
wound  usually  heals  without  difficulty ;  and  if  the  animal  be  killed 
some  weeks  afterward,  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  operation 
is  an  adhesion  of  the  omentum  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  at  the  situation  of  the  original  wound. 

The  most  constant  and  permanent  efiect  of  a  removal  of  the 
spleen  is  an  unusual  increase  of  the  appetite.  This  symptom  we 
have  observed  in  some  instances  to  be  excessively  developed ;  so 
that  the  animal  would  at  all  times  throw  himself,  with  an  unnatural 
avidity,  upon  any  kind  of  food  oflfered  him.  We  have  seen  a  dog, 
subjected  to  this  operation,  afterward  feed  without  hesitation  upon 
the  flesh  of  other  dogs;  and  even  devour  greedily  the  entrails, 
taken  warm  from  the  abdomen  of  the  recently  killed  animal.  The 
food  taken  in  this  unusual  quantity  is,  however,  perfectly  well 
digested;  and  the  animal  will  often  gain  very  perceptibly  in  weight. 
In  one  instance,  a  cat,  in  whom  the  unnatural  appetite  was  marked 
though  not  excessive,  increased  in  weight  from  five  to  six  pounds, 
in  the  course  of  a  little  less  than  two  months;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fur  became  sleek  and  glossy,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal. 

Another  symptom,  which  usually  follows  removal  of  the  spleen, 
is  an  unnatural  ferocity  of  disposition.  The  animal  will  frequently 
attack  others,  of  its  own  or  a  different  species,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  size,  strength, 
&c.  This  symptom  is  sometimes  equally  excessive  with  that  of  an 
unnatural  appetite ;  while  in  other  instances  it  shows  itself  only  in 
occasional  outbursts  of  irritability  and  violence. 

Neither  of  the  symptoms,  however,  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, appear  to  exert  any  permanently  injurious  effect  upon  the 
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animal  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  operation;  and  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  any  serious  disturbance 
of  the  nutritive  process,  after  the  spleen  has  been  completely 
extirpated. 

We  must  accordingly  regard  the  spleen,  not  as  a  single  organ, 
but  as  associated  with  others,  which  may  completely,  or  to  a  great 
extent,  perform  its  functions  after  its  entire  removal.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  similarity  in  structure  between  the  spleen  and 
the  mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands ;  a  similarity  which  has  led 
some  writers  to  regard  them  as  more  or  less  closely  associated  with 
each  other  in  function,  and  to  consider  the  spleen  as  an  unusually 
developed  lymphatic  or  mesenteric  gland.  It  is  true  that  this 
organ  is  provided  with  a  comparatively  scanty  supply  of  lymphatic 
vessels;  and  the  chyle,  which  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  does 
not  pass  through  the  spleen,  as  it  passes  through  the  remaining 
mesenteric  glands.  Still,  the  physiological  action  of  the  spleen 
may  correspond  with  that  of  the  other  lymphatic  glands,  so  fiur  as 
regards  its  influence  on  the  blood;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  its  function  is  shared,  either  by  them  or  by  some  other  glan- 
dular organs,  which  become  unnaturally  active,  and  more  or  less 
perfectly  supply  its  place  after  its  complete  removal. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THE   BLOOD. 

The  blood,  as  it  exists  in  its  Datural  condition,  while  circulating 
in  the  vessels,  is  a  thick  opaque  fluid,  varying  in  color  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  from  a  brilliant  scarlet  to  a  dark  purple.  It  has 
a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1055.  It 
is  not,  however,  an  entirely  homogeneous  fluid,  but  is  found  on 
microscopic  examination  to  consist,  first,  of  a  nearly  colorless, 
transparent,  alkaline  fluid,  termed  the  plasma,  containing  water, 
fibrin,  albumen,  salts,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  mutual  solution;  and, 
secondly,  of  a  large  number  of  distinct  cells,  or  corpuscles,  the 
blood-globules,  swimming  freely  in  the  liquid  plasma.  These  glo- 
bules, which  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked 
eye,  by  being  mixed  thus  abundantly  with  the  fluid  plasma,  give 
to  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood  an  opaque  appearance  and  a  uni- 
form red  color. 


BLOOD-GLOBULES. 

On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  that  the  globules  of  the 
blood  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  red  and  white ;  of  these  the  red  are 
by  far  the  most  abundant. 

The  red  globules  of  the  blood  present,  under  the  microscope,  a 
perfectly  circular  outline  and  a  smooth  exterior.  (Fig.  54.)  Their 
size  varies  somewhat,  in  human  blood,  even  in  the  same  specimen. 
The  greater  number  of  them  have  a  transverse  diameter  of  i^jiji  of 
an  inch;  but  there  are  many  smaller  ones  to  be  seen,  whicb  are 
not  more  than  n^^jj  or  even  ^f^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their 
form  is  that  of  a  spheroid,  very  much  flattened  on  its  opposite 
surfaces,  somewhat  like  a  round  biscuit,  or  a  thick  piece  of  money 
with  rounded  edges.  The  blood-globule  accordingly,  when  seen 
flatwise,  presents  a  comparatively  broad  surface  and  a  circular  out- 
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line  (a);  but  if.it  be  made  to  roll  over,  it  will  present  itself  edge- 
wise during  its  rotation  and  assume  the  flattened  form  indicated 
at  b.    The  thickness  of  the 
globule,  seen  in  this  position,  ^' 

is  about  T9njst^^  ^^  ^^^^)  ^^ 
a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of 
its  transverse  diameter. 

When  the  globules  are  exa- 
mined lying  upon  their  broad 
surfaces,  it  can  be  seen  that 
these  surfaces  are  not  exactly 
flat,  but  that  there  is  on  each 
side  a  slight  central  depres- 
sion, so  that  the  rounded 
edges  of  the  blood-globule 
are  evidently  thicker  than  its 
middle  portion.  This  ine- 
quality produces  a  remark- 
able optical  effect.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  the  blood-globule  is  composed  refracts  light  more 
strongly  than  the  fluid  plasma.  Therefore,  when  examined  with  the 
microscope,  by  transmitted  light,  the  thick  edges  of  the  globules 
act  as  double  convex  lenses,  and  concentrate  the  light  above  the 
level  of  the  fluid.     Conse- 


HuMAir  BI.OOD-OLOB17LB8.— a.  Red  globales, 
■eea  flatwie.  b.  Red  globules,  seen  edgewise,  e. 
White  globale. 


qucntly,  if  the  object-glass  be 
carried  upward  by  the  ad- 
justing screw  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  lifted  away  from 
the  stage,  so  that  the  blood- 
globules  fall  beyond  its  fo- 
cus, their  edges  will  appear 
brighter.  But  the  central  por- 
tion of  each  globule,  being 
excavated  on  both  sides,  acts 
as  a  double  concave  lens,  and 
disperses  the  light  from  a 
point  below  the  level  of  the 
fluid.  It,  therefore,  grows 
brighter  as  the  object-glass 
is  carried  downward,  and  the 
object  £a11s  within  its  focus. 


Fig.  55. 


Rbd  Globulbs  op  trb  Blood,  seen  »  little 
beyond  the  foens  of  the  mioroseope. 

An  alternating  appearance  of  the 
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blood-globules  may,  therefore,  be  produced  by  viewing  them  first 
beyond  and  then  within  the  focus  of  the  instrument.  When  be- 
yond the  focus,  the  globules  will  be  seen  with  a  bright  rim  and  a 

dark  centre.  (Fig.  55.)  When 
^^'  ^^*  within  it,  they  will  appear 

with  a  dark  rim  and  a  bright 
centre.  (Fig.  56.) 

The  blood -globules  accord- 
ingly have  the  form  of  a 
thickened  disk  with  rounded 
edges  and  a  double  central 
excavation.  They  have,  con- 
sequently, been  sometimes 
called  "  blood-disks,"  instead 
of  blood-globules.  The  term 
"  disk,"  however,  does  not  in- 
dicate their  exact  shape,  any 
more  than  the  other;  and 
the  term  "blood-corpuscle," 
which  is  also  sometimes  used,  does  not  indicate  it  at  all.  And 
although  the  term  "blood-globule"  may  not  be  precisely  a  correct 
one,  still  it  is  the  most  convenient ;  and  need  not  give  rise  to  any 
confusion,  if  we  remember  the  real  shape  of  the  bodies  designated 
by  it.  This  term  will,  consequently,  be  employed  whenever  we 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  blood-globules  in  the  following  pages. 

Within  a  minute  after  being 


Ths  b  ami,  bmu  ft  little  within  the  foont. 


Pig.  67. 


Blood-olobulbs  adhering  together,  like   rolU 
of  eoln. 


placed  under  the  microscope, 
the  blood-globules,  after  a 
fluctuating  movement  of 
short  duration,  very  often 
arrange  themselves  in  slight- 
ly curved  rows  or  chains,  in 
which  they  adhere  to  each 
other  by  their  flat  surfaces, 
presenting  an  appearance 
which  has  been  aptly  com- 
pared with  that  of  rolls  of 
coin.  This  is  probably  owing 
merely  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  which  takes  place 
very  rapidly  when  it  is  spread 
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out  ID  tbin  layers  and  in  contact  with  glass  surfaces;  and  which, 
by  compressing  the  globules,  forces  them  into  such  a  position  that 
they  may  occupy  the  least  possible  space.  This  position  is  evi- 
dently that  in  which  they  are  applied  to  each  other  by  their  flat 
surfaces,  as  above  described. 

The  color  of  the  blood-globules,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  is  a  light  amber  or  pale  yellow. 
Tt  is,  on  the  contrary,  deep  red  when  they  are  seen  by  reflected 
light,  or  piled  together  in  comparatively  thick  layers.  When  viewed 
singly,  they  are  so  transparent  that  the  outlines  of  those  lying  under- 
neath can  be  easily  seen,  showing  through  the  substance  of  the 
superjacent  globules.  Their  consistency  is  peculiar.  They  are  not 
solid  bodies,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  inadvertently  described ; 
but  on  the  contrary  have  a  consistency  which  is  very  nearly  fluid. 
They  are  in  consequence  exceedingly  flexible,  and  easily  elongated, 
bent,  or  otherwise  distorted  by  accidental  pressure,  or  in  passing 
through  the  narrow  currents  of  fluid  which  often  establish  them- 
selves accidentally  in  a  drop  of  blood  under  microscopic  examina- 
tion. This  distortion,  however,  is  only  temporary,  and  the  globules 
regain  their  original  shape,  as  soon  as  the  accidental  pressure  is 
taken  offi  The  peculiar  flexibility  and  elasticity  thus  noticed  are 
characteristic  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  and  may  always 
serve  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other  free  cells  which  may  be 
found  in  the  animal  tissues  or  fluids. 

In  structure  the  blood-globules  are  homogeneoua  They  have 
been  sometimes  erroneously  described  as  consisting  of  a  closed 
vesicle  or  cell-wall,  containing  in  its  cavity  some  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
substance  of  a  diflerent  character  from  that  composing  the  wall  of 
the  vesicle  itself.  No  such  structure,  however,  is  really  to  be  seen 
in  them.  Each  blood-globule  consists  of  a  mass  of  organized  ani- 
mal substance,  perfectly  or  nearly  homogeneous  in  appearance,  and 
of  the  same  color,  consistency  and  composition  throughout.  In 
some  of  the  lower  animals  (birds,  reptiles,  fish)  it  contains  also 
a  granular  nucleus,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  globule ;  but 
in  no  instance  is  there  any  distinction  to  be  made  out  between  an 
external  cell-wall  and  an  internal  cavity. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood-globules  is  altered  by  the  addition 
of  various  foreign  substances.  If  water  be  added,  so  as  to  dilute 
the  plasma,  the  globules  absorb  it  by  imbibition,  swell,  lose  their 
double  central  concavity  and  become  paler.  If  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  be  added,  they  finally  dissolve  and  disappear  altogether. 
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When  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  the 
edges  of  the  globules,  being  thicker  than  the  central  portions, 

and  absorbing  water  more 
^8'  5S-  abundantly,  become  turgid, 

and  encroach  gradually  upon 
the  central  part.  (Fig.  58.) 
It  is  very  common  to  see 
the  central  depression,  under 
these   circumstances,  disap- 
pear on  one  side  before  it 
is  lost  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  globule,  as  it  swells  up, 
curls  over  towards  one  side, 
and  assumes  a  peculiar  cup- 
shaped  form  (a).    This  form 
may  often  be  seen  in  blood- 
globules    that    have    been 
soaking  for  some  time  in  the 
urine,  or  in  any  other  animal 
fluid  of  a  less  density  than  the  plasma  of  the  blood.    Dilute  acetic 
acid  dissolves  the  blood-globules  more  promptly  than  water,  and 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  more  promptly  still. 
If  a  drop  of  blood  be  allowed  partially  to  evaporate  while  under 

the  microscope,  the  globules 


Blood-olobulbs,  swollen  bj  the  imbibitloB  of 
water. 


Fig.  59. 


Blood-globulbs,  shruuken,  with  their  margins 
crenated. 


saliva;  and  a  few  can  even  be  seen 
addition  of  pure  water. 


near  the  edges  of  the  prepa- 
ration often  diminish  in  size, 
and  at  the  same  time  present 
a  shrunken  and  crenated  ap- 
pearance, as  if  minute  gran- 
ules were  projecting  from 
their  surfaces  (Fig.  69);  an 
effect  apparently  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  part 
of  their  watery  ingredients. 
For  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, however,  a  similar  dis* 
tortion  is  often  produced  in 
some  of  the  globules  by  the 
addition  of  certain  other  ani- 
mal fluids,  as  for  example  the 
in  this  condition  aft;er  the 
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The  entire  mass  of  the  blood-globules,  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  circulating  fluid,  can  only  be  approximately  measured  by 
the  eye  in  a  microscopic  examination.  In  ordinary  analyses  the 
globules  are  usually  estimated  as  amounting  to  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  the  entire  blood.  This  estimate,  however,  refers, 
properly  speaking,  not  to  the  globules  themselves,  but  only  to  their 
dry  residue,  after  the  water  which  they  contain  has  been  lost  by 
evaporation.  It  is  easily  seen,  by  examination  with  the  microscope, 
that  the  globules,  in  their  natural  semi-fluid  condition,  are  really 
much  more  abundant  than  this,  and  constitute  fully  one-half  the 
entire  mass  of  the  blood;  that  is,  the  intercellular  fluid,  or  plasma,  is 
not  more  abundant  than  the  globules  themselves  which  are  sus- 
pended in  it.  When  separated  from  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
blood  and  examined  by  themselves,  the  globules  are  found,  ac- 
cording to  Lehmann,  to  present  the  following  composition : — 

Composition  op  thb  Blood-Glodulbs  ik  1000  Pabtb. 

Water 688.00 

Globaline 282.22 

Hsmatine 16.75 

Fattj  sabstancea 2.31 

Undetermined  (extractive)  matters 2.60 

Chloride  of  sodium 

"         potassium 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 

Sulphates        "  «  

Phosphate  of  lime 

"  magnesia 


8.12 


1000.00 


The  most  important  of  these  ingredients  is  the  ghbuline.  This 
is  an  organic  substance,  nearly  fluid  in  its  natural  condition  by 
uniop  with  water,  and  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  blood-globules.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  the 
plasma  of  the  blood,  owing  to  the  presence  in  that  fluid  of  albumen 
and  saline  matters.  If  the  blood  be  largely  diluted,  however,  the 
globuline  is  dissolved,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the  blood-globules 
are  destroyed.  Globuline  coagulates  by  heat;  but,  according  to 
Robin  and  Verdeil,  only  becomes  opalescent  at  160°,  and  requires 
for  its  complete  coagulation  a  temperature  of  200°  F. 

The  hcematine  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  globules.  It  is,  like 
globuline,  an  organic  substance,  but  is  present  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tity than  the  latter.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
mechanically  deposited  in  the  globuline,  but  the  two  substances  are 
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intimately  mingled  throughout  the  mass  of  the  blood-globule,  just 
as  the  fibrin  and  albumen  are  mingled  in  the  plasma.  HaBmatine 
contains,  like  the  other  coloring  matters,  a  small  proportion  of  iron. 
This  iron  has  been  supposed  to  exist  under  the  form  of  an  oxide ; 
and  to  contribute  directly  in  this  way  to  the  red  color  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  although  the 
iron  is  found  in  an  oxidized  form  in  th^  ashes  of  the  blood-globules 
after  they  have  been  destroyed  by  heat,  its  oxidation  probably  takes 
place  during  the  process  of  incineration.  So  far  as  we  know,  there- 
fore, the  iron  exists  originally  in  the  haematine  as  an  ultimate 
element,  directly  combined  with  the  other  ingredients  of  this  sub- 
stance, in  the  same  manner  as  the  carbon,  the  hydrogen,  or  the 
nitrogen. 

The  blood-globules  of  all  the  warm  blooded  quadrupeds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  family  of  the  camelidee,  resemble  those  of  the 
human  species  in  shape  and  structure.  They  diflFer,  however,  some- 
what in  size,  being  usually  rather  smaller  than  in  man.  There  are 
but  two  species  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  larger  than  in  man, 
viz.,  the  Indian  elephant,  in  which  they  are  j^^^jf  of  an  inch,  and 
the  two-toed  sloth  {Bradypus  didactylu8\  in  which  they  are  jgVir  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  musk  deer  of  Java  they  are  smaller 
than  in  any  other  known  species,  measuring  rather  less  than  i^\jsjs 
of  an  inch.  The  following  is  a  list  showing  the  size  of  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  in  the  principal  mammalian  species,  taken 
from  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Gulliver.' 


DiAMBTBB 

OF 

Red  Qlobulbs  in  thb 

Ape    . 

51^(10  of  an  inch. 

Cat     . 

•      liWof 

an  inch. 

Horse 

?»jff 

It 

Fox    . 

•       ii^aa 

it 

Ox      . 

?«'off 

If 

Wolf  . 

•      ^^a 

K 

Slieep 

Tj'jff 

II 

Elephant     . 

•       ..W 

II 

Goat  . 

BS'.HJ 

II 

Red  deer     . 

lo'tfff 

U 

Dog     . 

Fj'jff 

«l 

Mask  deer  . 

•      TlOiJU 

II 

In  all  these  instances  the  form  and  general  appearance  of  the 
globules  are  the  same.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  among  the 
mammalians  is  in  the  family  of  the  camelidae  (camel,  dromedary, 
lama),  in  which  the  globules  present  an  oval  outline  instead  of  a 
circular  one.    In  other  respects  they  resemble  the  foregoing. 

In  the  three  remaining  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  viz.,  birds, 
reptiles  and  fish,  the  blood-globules  differ  so  much  from  the  above 
that  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  microscopic  examination. 

I  In  works  of  William  Hewson,  Sydenham  edition,  London,  1846,  p.  327. 
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BLOOD-oLOBrLRs  OP  Froo  —a.  Blood-globnle 
seea  edgewlM.    b.  White  globule. 


They  are  oval  in  form,  and  contain  a  colorless  granular  nucleus 
imbedded  in  their  substance.  They  are  also  considerably  larger 
than  the  blood-globules  of  the  mammalians,  particularly  in  the 
class  of  reptiles.    In  the  frog 

(Fig.  60)  they  measure  yjVir  ^^'  ^• 

of  an  inch  in  their  long 
diameter;  and  in  Menobran- 
chusj  the  great  water  lizard 
of  the  northern  lakes,  ^ij^  of 
an  inch.  In  Proteus  angui- 
nus  they  attain  the  size,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carpenter,*  of 
,1 7  of  an  inch. 

Beside  the  corpuscles  de- 
scribed above,  there  are  glo- 
bules of  another  kind  found 
in  the  blood,  viz.,  the  white 
globules.  These  globules  are 
very  much  less  numerous 
than  the  red ;  the  proportion 
between  the  two,  in  human  blood,  being  one  white  to  two  or  three 
hundred  red  globules.  In  reptiles,  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
white  globules  is  greater,  but  they  are  always  considerably  less 
abundant  than  the  red.  They  differ  also  from  the  latter  in  shape, 
size,  color  and  consistency.  They  are  globular  in  form,  white  or 
colorless,  and  instead  of  being  homogeneous  like  the  others,  their 
substance  is  filled  everywhere  with  minute  dark  molecules  which 
give  them  a  finely  granular  appearance.  (Fig.  54,  c.)  In  size  they 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  red  globules,  being  about  ^^Vir  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  also  more  consistent  than  the  others, 
and  do  not  so  easily  glide  along  in  the  minute  currents  of  a  drop  of 
blood  under  examination,  but  adhere  readily  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
glass.  If  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  they  swell  up  and  become 
smooth  and  circular  in  outline ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  separation 
or  partial  coagulation  seems  to  take  place  in  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed,  so  that  an  irregular  collection  of  granular 
matter  shows  itself  in  their  interior,  becoming  more  divided  and 
broken  up  as  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  upon  the  globule  is 
longer  continued.  (Fig.  61.)     This  collection  of  granular  matter 


I   The  MioroBOope  and  ita  BeTelations,  Philadelphia  edition,  p.  600. 
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Wbitr  GLOBnLia  or  thi  Blood;  altered  bj 
dilute  acetic  acid. 


often  assumes  a  curved  or  crescentic  form,  as  at  a,  and  sometimes 
various  other  irregular  shapes.     It  does  not  indicate  the  existence 

of  a  nucleus  in  the  white 
P'g-  ^1*  globule,   but  is  merely  an 

appearance  produced  by  the 
coagulating  and  disintegrat- 
ing action  of  acetic  acid  upon 
the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

The  chemical  constitution 
of  the  white  globules,  as 
distinguished  from  the  red, 
has  never  been  determined ; 
owing  to  the  small  quantity 
in  which  they  occur,  and  the 
difficulty  of  separating  them 
from  the  others  for  purposes 
of  analysis. 

The  two  kinds  of  blood- 
globules,  white  and  red,  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent anatomical  forms.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that 
the  white  globules  were  converted,  by  a  gradual  transformation, 
into  the  red.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  of  this;  as 
the  transformation  has  never  been  seen  to  take  place,  either  in  the 
human  subject  or  in  the  mammalia,  nor  even  its  intermediate 
stages  satisfactorily  observed.  When,  therefore,  in  default  of  any 
such  direct  evidence,  we  are  reduced  to  the  surmise  which  has 
been  adopted  by  some  authors,  viz.,  that  the  change  "  takes  place 
too  rapidly  to  be  detected  by  our  means  of  observation,"*  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  above  opinion  has  no  solid  founda- 
tion. It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  (Kolliker,  Gerlach) 
that  in  the  blood  of  the  batrachian  reptiles  there  are  to  be  seen 
certain  bodies  intermediate  in  appearance  between  the  white  and 
the  red  globules,  and  which  represent  different  stages  of  transi- 
tion from  one  form  to  the  other ;  but  this  is  not  a  fact  which  is 
generally  acknowledged.  We  have  repeatedly  examined,  with 
reference  to  this  point,  the  fresh  blood  of  the  frog,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  menobranchus,  in  which  the  large  size  of  the  globules 
would  give  every  opportunity  for  detecting  any  such  changes,  did 


■  Edlliker,  Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre,  Leipsig,  1852,  p.  582. 
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they  really  exist;  and  it  is  our  unavoidable  conclusion  from  these 
observations,  that  there  is  no  good  evidence,  even  in  the  blood  of 
reptiles,  of  any  such  transformation  taking  place.  There  is  simply, 
as  in  human  blood,  a  certain  variation  in  size  and  opacity  among 
the  red  globules ;  but  no  such  connection  with,  or  resemblance  to, 
the  white  globules  as  to  indicate  a  passage  from  one  form  to  the 
other.  The  red  and  white  globules  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  and  independent  anatomical  elements.  They  are  mingled 
together  in  the  blood  just  as  capillary  bloodvessels  and  nerves  are 
mingled  in  areolar  tissue ;  but  there  is  no  other  connection  between 
them,  so  far  as  their  formation  is  concerned,  than  that  of  juxtapo- 
sition. 

Neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  red  globules  are  produced  or 
destroyed  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body.  One  ground  for  the 
belief  that  these  bodies  were  produced  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
white  globules  was  a  supposition  that  they  were  continually  and 
rapidly  destroyed  somewhere  in  the  circulation ;  and  as  this  loss 
must  be  as  rapidly  counterbalanced  by  the  formation  of  new  glo- 
bules, and  as  no  other  probable  source  of  their  reproduction  ap- 
peared, they  were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  transformation  of 
the  white  globules.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood  are  any  less  permanent,  as  anatomical 
forms,  than  the  muscular  fibres  or  the  nervous  filaments.  They 
undergo,  it  is  true,  like  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body,  a 
constant  interstitial  metamorphosis.  They  absorb  incessantly  nu- 
tritious materials  from  the  blood,  and  give  up  to  the  circulating 
fluid,  at  the  same  time,  other  substances  which  result  from  their 
internal  waste  and  disintegration.  But  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  perish  bodily  in  any  part  of  the  circulation.  It  is  not  the 
anatomical  forms^  anywhere,  which  undergo  destruction  and  reno- 
vation in  the  nutritive  process;  but  only  the  proximate  principles  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  effect  of  this  interstitial  nutrition, 
therefore,  in  the  blood-globules  as  in  the  various  solid  tissues,  is 
merely  to  maintain  them  in  a  natural  and  healthy  condition  of 
integrity. 


PLASMA. 

The  plasma  of  the  blood,  according  to  Lehmann,  has  the  follow- 
ing constitution : — 
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Composition  of  thb  Plasma  in  1000  Parts. 

Water 902.90 

Fibrin -        .        4.05 

Albumen 78.84 

Fattj  matters 1.72 

Undetermined  (extractive)  matters 3.94 

Chloride  of  sodiam 

**         potassium         • 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 

Sulphates        ««  «  

Phosphate  of  lime • 

**  magnesia 


8.55 


1000.00 


The  above  ingredients  are  all  intimately  mingled  in  the  blood- 
plasma,  in  a  fluid  form,  by  mutual  solution;  but  they  may  be 
separated  from  each  other  for  examination  by  appropriate  means. 
The  two  ingredients  belonging  to  the  class  of  organic  substances 
are  the  fibrin  and  the  albumen. 

The  fibrin^  though  present  in  small  quantity,  is  evidently  an 
important  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  tolerably  pure  form  by  gently  stirring  freshly  drawn 
blood  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  bundle  of  twigs;  upon  which  the 
fibrin  coagulates,  and  adheres  to  the  twigs  in  the  form  of  slender 
threads  and  flakes.  The  fibrin,  thus  coagulated,  is  at  first  colored 
red  by  the  hsematine  of  the  blood  globules  entangled  in  it ;  but 
it  may  be  washed  colorless  by  a  few  hours'  soaking  in  running 

water.    The  fibrin  then  pre- 
Fig.  62.  sents  itself  under  the  form 

of  nearly  white  threads  and 
flakes,  having  a  semi-solid 
consistency,  and  a  consider- 
able degree  of  elasticity. 

The  coagulation  of  fibrin 
takes  place  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  It  does  not  solidify 
in  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
mass;  but  if  examined  by  the 
microscope  in  thin  layers  it 
is  seen  to  have  a  fibroid  or 
filamentous  texture.  In  this 
condition  it  is  said  to  be 
a.S:."°""°"""'"""^- '"""""""*"   "fibrmated."(Fig.62.)    The 
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filaments  of  which  it  is  composed  are  colorless  and  elastic,  and 
when  isolated  are  seen  to  be  exceedingly  minute,  being  not  more 
than  ^ir^xrxr  or  even  ^viinr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  They  are  in 
part  arranged  so  as  to  lie  parallel  with  each  other;  but  are  more 
generally  interlaced  in  a  kind  of  irregular  network,  crossing  each 
other  in  every  direction.  On  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  they 
swell  up  and  fuse  together  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  but  do  not  dis- 
solve. They  are  often  interspersed  everywhere  with  minute  granu- 
lar molecules,  which  render  their  outlines  more  or  less  obscure. 

Once  coagulated,  fibrin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  can  only  be 
again  liquefied  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  or  strongly  saline 
solution,  or  by  prolonged  boiling  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
These  agents,  however,  produce  a  complete  alteration  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  fibrin,  and  after  being  subjected  to  them  it  is  no  longer 
the  same  substance  as  before. 

The  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  According  to  the  observations  of  various  writers,'  there  is 
more  fibrin  generally  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood.  The  blood 
of  the  veins  near  the  heart,  again,  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of 
fibrin  than  those  at  a  distance.  The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  con- 
tains less  than  that  of  the  jugular ;  and  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  less 
than  that  of  the  portal. 

The  albumen  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  ingredient  of  the 
plasma,  judging  both  from  its  nature  and  the  abundance  in  which 
it  occurs.  It  coagulates  at  once  on  being  heated  to  160^  F.,  or  by 
contact  with  alcohol,  the  mineral  acids,  the  metallic  salts,  or  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  acidulated  solution.  It  exists 
naturally  in  the  plasma  in  a  fluid  form  by  reason  of  its  union  with 
water.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  of  the  plasma,  in  &ct,  is  in 
union  with  the  albumen ;  and  when  the  albumen  coagulates,  the 
water  remains  united  with  it,  and  assumes  at  the  same  time  the 
solid  form.  If  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  therefore,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fibrin,  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  160°  F.,  it  solidifies 
almost  completely ;  so  that  only  a  few  drops  of  water  remain  that 
can  be  drained  away  from  the  coagulated  mass.  The  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  held  in  solution  principally  by  the 
albumen,  and  are  retained  by  it  in  coagulation. 

The/aUy  mature  exist  in  the  blood  mostly  in  a  saponified  form, 
excepting  soon  aft;er  the  digestion  of  food  rich  in  fat  At  that 
period,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  emukioned  fat  finds  its  way 

■  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  cit.,  yd.  ii.  p.  202. 
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into  the  blood,  and  circulates  for  a  time  unchanged.  Afterward  it 
disappears  as  free  fat,  and  remains  partly  in  the  saponified  condition. 

The  saline  ingredienU  of  the  plasma  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  existing  in  the  globules.  The  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  and  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass  are  the  most 
abundant  in  both,  while  the  sulphates  are  present  only  in  minute 
quantity.  The  proportions  in  which  the  various  salts  are  present 
are  very  diflFerent,  according  to  Lehmann,'  in  the  blood-globules 
and  in  the  plasma.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  most  abundant 
in  the  globules,  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  plasma.  The  phos- 
phates of  soda  and  potass  are  more  abundant  in  the  globules  than 
in  the  plasma.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  are  more  abundant  in  the  plasma  than  in  the  globules. 

The  substances  known  under  the  name  of  extractive  matters  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  different  ingredients,  belonging  mostly  to  the  class 
of  organic  substances,  which  have  not  yet  been  separated  in  a  state 
of  sufficient  purity  to  admit  of  their  being  thoroughly  examined 
and  distinguished  from  each  other.  They  do  not  exist  in  great 
abundance,  but  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
constitution  of  the  blood.  Beside  the  substances  enumerated  in  the 
above  list,  there  are  still  others  which  occur  in  small  quantity  as 
ingredients  of  the  blood.  Among  the  most  important  are  the 
alkaline  carbonates^  which  are  held  in  solution  in  the  serum.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  while  the  phosphates  are  most 
abundant  in  the  blood  of  the  carnivora,  the  carbonates  are  most 
abundant  in  that  of  the  herbivora.  Thus  Lehmann*  found  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  the  blood  of  the  ox  in  the  proportion  of  1.628  per 
thousand  parts.  There  are  also  to  be  found,  in  solution  in  the 
blood,  urea,  urate  of  soda,  creatine^  creatinine,  sugar,  &C.;  all  of  them 
ciystallizable  substances  derived  from  the  transformation  of  other 
ingredients  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues  through  which  it  circu- 
lates. The  relative  quantity,  however,  of  these  substances  is  very 
minute,  and  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  precision. 


COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

A  few  moments  after  the  blood  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
vessels,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  presents  itself,  viz.,  its  coagula- 
tion or  clotting.    This  process  commences  at  nearly  the  same  time 

»  Op.  oit ,  Tol.  i.  p.  646.  "  Op.  dt.,  voL  i.  p.  393. 
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tbroughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  The  blood  becomes  first 
somewhat  diminished  in  fluidity,  so  that  it  will  not  run  over  the 
edge  of  the  vessel,  when  slightly  inclined ;  and  its  surface  may  be 
gently  depressed  with  the  end  of  the  finger  or  a  glass  rod.  It  then 
becomes  rapidly  thicker,  and  at  last  solidifies  into  a  uniformly  red, 
opaque,  consistent,  gelatinous  mass,  which  takes  the  form  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  blood  was  received.  Its  coagulation  is  then 
complete.  The  process  usually  commences,  in  the  human  subject, 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been  drawn,  and  is 
completed  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
presence  of  the  fibrin.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  various 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  if  frog's  blood  be  filtered,  so  as  to  separate 
the  globules  and  leave  them  upon  the  filter,  while  the  plasma  is 
allowed  to  run  through,  the  colorless  filtered  fluid  which  contains 
the  fibrin  soon  coagulates ;  while  no  coagulation  takes  place  in  the 
moist  globules  remaining  on  the  filter.  Again,  if  the  freshly  drawn 
blood  be  stirred  with  a  bundle  of  rods,  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed above,  the  fibrin  coagulates  upon  them  by  itself,  while  the 
rest  of  the  plasma,  mixed  with  the  globules,  remains  perfectly  fluid. 
It  is  the  fibrin,  therefore,  which,  by  its  own  coagulation,  induces 
the  solidification  of  the  entire  blood.  As  the  fibrin  is  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  blood,  when  its  coagulation  takes  place 
the  minute  filaments  which  make  their  appearance  in  it  entangle 
in  their  meshes  the  globules  and  the  albuminous  fluids  of  the 
plasma.  A  very  small  quantity  of  fibrin,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to 
entangle  by  its  coagulation  all  the  fluid  and  semi-fluid  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  convert  the  whole  into  a  volumi- 
nous, trembling,  jelly-like  mass,  which  is  Fig.  63. 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  crassamentura" 
or  "clot."  (Fig.  63.) 

As  soon  as  the  clot  has  fairly  formed,  it 
begins  to  contract  and  diminish  in  size.  Ex- 
actly how  this  contraction  of  the  clot  is  pro- 
duced, we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  proba- 
bly a  continuation  of  the  same  process  by 
which  its  solidification  is  at  first  accomplished,  powi  of  recently  co  a  a  a- 
or  at  least  one  very  similar  to  it.    As  the    i* a tr©  blood,  •bowing  the 

«       .,  .,  .  /I    •  1         whole  mass  unlformljaolldl- 

contraction  proceeds,  the  albummous  fluids    sed. 

begin  to  be  pressed  out  from  the  meshes  in 

which  they  were  entangled.    A  few  isolated  drops  first  appear  on 
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the  surface  of  the  clot.  These  drops  soon  increase  in  size  and  be- 
come more  numerous.  They  run  together  and  coalesce  with  each 
other,  as  more  and  more  fluid  exudes  from  the  coagulated  mass, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  the  clot  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
fluid.  The  clot  at  first  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  into  which  the  blood  was  drawn ;  but  as  its  contraction  goes 
on,  its  edges  are  separated,  and  the  fluid  continues  to  exude  between 
it  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  exudation 
Fig.  64.  continues  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  the  clot 

growing  constantly  smaller  and  firmer,  and 
the  expressed  fluid  more  and  more  abundant. 
The  globules,  owing  to  their  greater  con- 
sistency, do  not  escape  with  the  albuminous 
fluids,  but  remain  entangled  in  the  fibrinous 
coagulum.     Finally,  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
twelve  hours  the  whole  of  the  blood  has  usu- 
Bowi  of  coAouLATBD    ^llj  scparatcd  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  clot, 
Blood,  after  twelve  hours;    which  is  a  red,  opaquc,  dcnsc  and  resisting, 

•bowing  the  clot   contracted  .       i-j  '^    ^  .    '.  /.  xi_      i?i_   •  j 

and  floaang  in  the  fluid  eemm.  scmi-solid  mass,  cousisting  of  the  fibnu  and 
the  blood-globules;  and  the  serum,  which  is  a 
transparent,  nearly  colorless  fluid,  containing  the  water,  albumen, 
and  saline  matters  of  the  plasma.  (Fig.  64.) 

The  change  of  the  blood  in  coagulation  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows : — 

Before  coagulation  the  blood  consists  of 


Ist.  Qlobulbb;  and  2d.  Plasma— -containing 


After  coagulation  it  is  separated  into 


Fibrin, 

Albumen, 

Water, 

Salts. 


(Albumen, 
Watei 
Salts. 


1st.  Clot,  containing  /  ^^^^^  ^^^    and  2d.  Sbbuic,  oonUining  j  V^ater, 
I  Globules;  d.- 


The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  or  retarded  by  various 
physical  conditions,  which  have  been  studied  with  care  by  various 
observers,  but  more  particularly  by  Bobin  and  Verdeil.  The  con- 
ditions which  influence  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  are  as  follows : 
First,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vein, 
and  the  size  of  the  orifice  from  which  it  flows.  If  blood  be  drawn 
rapidly,  in  a  full  stream,  from  a  large  orifice,  it  remains  fluid  for  a 
oomparatively  long  time ;  if  it  be  drawn  slowly,  from  a  narrow 
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orifice,  it  coagulates  quickly.  Thus  it  usually  happens  that  in  the 
operation  of  venesection,  the  blood  drawn  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  vein  runs  freely  and  coagulates  slowly;  while  that 
which  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  tension 
of  the  yeins  has  been  relieved  and  the  blood  trickles  slowly  from 
the  wound,  coagulates  quickly.  Secondly,  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
into  which  the  blood  is  received  and  the  condition  of  its  internal 
surface.  The  greater  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  blood 
comes  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  the  more  is  its  coagulation 
hastened.  Thus,  if  the  blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into  a  tall,  narrow, 
cylindrical  vessel,  or  into  a  shallow  plate,  it  coagulates  more  rapidly 
than  if  it  be  received  into  a  hemispherical  bowl,  in  which  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  is  less,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  contains.  For  the  same  reason,  coagulation  takes  place 
more  rapidly  in  a  vessel  with  a  roughened  internal  surface,  than  in 
one  which  is  smooth  and  polished.  The  blood  coagulates  most 
rapidly  when  spread  out  in  thin  layers,  and  entangled  among  the 
fibres  of  cloth  or  sponges.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  hemorrhage 
continues  longer  from  an  incised  wound  than  from  a  lacerated  one; 
because  the  blood,  in  flowing  over  the  ragged  edges  of  the  lacer- 
ated bloodvessels  and  tissues,  solidifies  upon  them  readily,  and  thus 
blocks  up  the  wound. 

In  all  these  cases,  there  is  an  inverse  relation  between  the  rapidity 
of  coagulation  and  the  firmness  of  the  clot  When  coagulation 
takes  place  slowly,  the  clot  afterward  becomes  small  and  dense,  and 
the  serum  is  abundant  When  coagulation  is  rapid,  there  is  but 
little  contraction  of  the  coagulum,  an  imperfect  separation  of  the 
serum,  and  the  clot  remains  large,  soft  and  gelatinous. 

It  is  well  known  to  practical  physicians  that  a  similar  relation 
exists  when  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  or  retarded  by 
disease.  In  cases  of  lingering  and  exhausting  illness,  or  in  diseases 
of  a  typhoid  or  exanthematous  character,  with  much  depression  of 
the  vital  powers,  the  blood  coagulates  rapidly  and  the  clot  remains 
soft.  In  cases  of  active  inflammatory  disease,  as  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia,  occurring  in  previously  healthy  subjects,  the  blood 
coagulates  slowly,  and  the  clot  becomes  very  firm.  In  every 
instance,  the  blood  which  has  coagulated  liquefies  again  at  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction. 

The  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  is  not  a  commencemerU  (/ (^gankaHan. 
The  filaments  already  described,  which  show  themselves  in  the  clot 
(Fig.  62),  are  not,  properly  speaking,  organized  fibres,  and  are  en- 
18 
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tirely  different  in  their  character  from  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue,  or 
any  other  normal  anatomical  elements.  Thej  are  simply  the  ultimate 
form  which  fibrin  assumes  in  coagulating,  just  as  albumen  takes  the 
form  of  granules  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  coagulation 
of  fibrin  does  not  differ  in  character  from  that  of  any  other  organic 
substance ;  it  merely  differs  in  the  physical  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  it.  All  the  coagulable  organic  substances  are  naturally  fluid, 
and  coagulate  only  when  they  are  placed  under  certain  unusual. con- 
ditions. But  the  particular  conditions  necessary  for  coagulation 
vary  with  the  different  organic  substances.  Thus  albumen  coagu- 
lates by  the  application  of  heat.  Casein,  which  is  not  affected  by 
heat,  coagulates  by  contact  with  an  acid  body.  Pancreatine,  again, 
is  coagulated  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  has  no 
effect  on  albumen.  So  fibrin,  which  is  naturally  fluid,  and  which 
remains  fluid  so  long  as  it  is  circulating  in  the  vessels,  coagulates 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  them  and  brought  in  contact  with 
unnatural  surfaces.  Its  coagulation,  therefore,  is  no  more  "  sponta- 
neous," properly  speaking,  than  that  of  any  other  organic  substance. 
Still  less  does  it  indicate  anything  like  organization,  or  even  a 
commencement  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  natural  processes  of 
nutrition,  fibrin  is  assimilated  by  the  tissues  and  takes  part  in  their 
organization,  only  when  it  is  absorbed  by  them  from  the  blood- 
vessels in  a  fluid  form.  As  soon  as  it  is  once  coagulated  by  any 
means,  it  passes  into  an  unnatural  condition,  and  must  be  again 
liquefied  and  absorbed  into  tbe  blood  before  it  can  be  assimilated. 

As  the  fibrin,  therefore,  is  maintained  in  its  natural  condition  of 
fluidity  by  the  movement  of  the  circulating  blood  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessels,  anything  which  interferes  with  this  circulation  will 
induce  its  coagulation.  If  a  ligature  be  placed  upon  an  artery  in 
the  living  subject,  the  blood  which  stagnates  above  the  ligature 
coagulates  just  as  it  would  do  if  entirely  removed  from  the  circula- 
tion. If  the  vessel  be  ruptured  or  lacerated,  the  blood  which 
escapes  from  it  into  the  areolar  tissue  coagulates,  because  here  also 
it  is  withdrawn  from  tbe  circulation.  It  coagulates  also  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessels  after  death  owing  to  the  same  cause,  viz : 
stoppage  of  the  circulation.  During  the  last  moments  of  life,  when 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  impeded,  tbe 
fibrin  often  coagulates,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  upon  the 
moving  chordae  tendineae  and  the  edges  of  the  valves,  just  as  it 
would  do  if  withdrawn  from  the  body  and  stirred  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs.     In  every  instance,  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  is  a 
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morbid  phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  oessation  or  disturbance  of 
the  ciroalation. 

.    If  the  blood  be  allowed  to  coagulate  in  a  bowl,  and  the  clot  be 
then  divided  bj  a  vertical  section,  it  will 
be  seen  that  its  lower  portion  is  softer  and  ^g*  ^^' 

of  a  deeper  red  than  the  upper.  (Fig.  66.) 
This  is  because  the  globules,  which  are  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  plasma,  sink 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  before  coagu- 
lation takes  place,  and  accumulate  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  blood.  This  deposit  of 
the  globules,  however,  is  only  partial;  be- 

.1  /sjjaIJ"!  Vertical   Mction  of  a  Rb- 

cause  they  are  soon  fixed  and  entangled  by    cbht  coAoiTi.rM.  •howing 

the    solid    mass   of  the    OOagulum,    and    thus     ^^*  gr«Uer  aeenmaUtion  of 
,.        -  ..  .,.11  1  blood-globttle*  at  the  bottom. 

retamed  m  the  position  m  which  they  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  moment  that  coagulation  occurred. 

If  the  coagulation,  however,  be  delayed  longer  than  usual,  or  if 
the  globules  sink  more  rapidly  than  is  customary,  they  will  have 
time  to  subside  entirely  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  blood, 
leaving  a  layer  at  the  surface  which  is  composed  of  plasma  alone. 
When  coagulation  then  takes  place,  this  upper  portion  solidifies 
at  the  same  time  with  the  rest,  and  the  clot  then  presents  two  dif- 
ferent portions,  viz.,  a  lower  portion  of  a  dark  red  color,  in  which 
the  globules  are  accumulated,  and  an  upper  portion  from  which  the 
globules  have  subsided,  and  which  is  of  a  grayish  white  color  and 
partially  transparent  This  whitish  layer  on  the  surfiice  of  the  clot 
is  termed  the  ^'bufify  coat;"  and  the  blood  presenting  it  is  said  to 
be  *'  bufied."  It  is  an  appearance  which  often  presents  itself  in 
cases  of  acute  inflammatory  disease,  in  which  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  unusually  retarded. 

When  a  clot  with  a  bufiy  coat  begins  to  ^«-  ^^• 

contract,  the  contraction  takes  place  perfectly 
well  in  its  upper  portion,  but  in  the  lower 
part  it  is  impeded  by  the  presence  of  the 
globules  which  have  accumulated  in  large 
quantity  at  the  bottom  of  the  clot.  While 
the  lower  part  of  the  coagulum,  therefore, 
remains  voluminous,  and   hardly  separates      .    ,     «  ^ 

^  .f  r  BCWI       of      COAaULATBD 

from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  its  upper  color-    blood,  tbowiog  the  dot 

less  portion  diminishes  very  much  in  size ;    '**^**  *■"*  cupped. 

and  as  its  edges  separate  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  they  curl  over 
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toward  each  other,  so  that  the  upper  surfaoe  of  the  clot  becomes 
more  or  less  excavated  or  cup-shaped.  (Fig.  66.)  The  blood  is  then 
said  to  be  ''  buffed  and  cupped."  These  appearances  do  not  present 
themselves  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  only  when  the  blood  has 
become  altered  by  disease. 

The  entire  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  body  has  never  been 
very  accurately  ascertained.  It  is  not  possible  to  extract  the  whole 
of  it  by  opening  the  large  vessels,  since  a  certain  portion  will  always 
remain  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  the  veins,  and  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  head  and  abdominal  organs.  The  other  methods 
which  have  been  practised  or  proposed  from  time  to  time  are  all 
liable  to  some  practical  objection.  We  have  accordingly  only 
been  able  thus  far  to  ascertain  the  minimum  quantity  of  blood 
existing  in  the  body.  Weber  and  Lehmann^  ascertained  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  quantity  of  blood  in  two  criminals  who  suffered 
death  by  decapitation ;  in  both  of  which  cases  they  obtained  essen- 
tially similar  results.  The  body  weighed  before  decapitation  188 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  blood  which  escaped  from  the  vessels  at 
the  time  of  decapitation  amounted  to  12J27  pounds.  In  order  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  blood  which  remained  in  the  vessels,  the 
experimenters  then  injected  the  arteries  of  the  head  and  trunk  with 
water,  collected  the  watery  fluid  as  it  escaped  from  the  veins,  and 
ascertained  how  much  solid  matter  it  held  in  solution.  This 
amounted  to  477.22  grains,  which  corresponded  to  4.88  pounds  of 
blood.    The  result  of  the  experiment  is  therefore  as  follows: — 

Blood  which  eioapod  from  the  yesselfl    .        •        •        .        •    12.27  iKxtnds. 
'*  romained  in  the  body 4.38      «< 


Whole  qnantitj  of  blood  in  the  Hying  body,  16.65 

The  weight  of  the  blood,  then,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  weight 
of  the  body,  was  as  1 :  8 ;  and  the  body  of  a  healthy  man,  weighing 
140  pounds,  will  therefore  contain  on  the  average  at  least  17| 
pounds  of  blood. 

I  Physiologloal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  638. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RESPIRATION. 

The  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the  arterial  system  has  a  bright 
scarlet  color;  but  as  it  passes  through  the  capillaries  it  gradually 
becomes  darker,  and  on  its  arrival  in  the  veins  its  color  is  a  deep 
purple,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  body  nearly  black.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  kinds  of  blood  in  the  body ;  arterial  blood,  which  is 
of  a  bright  color,  and  venous  blood,  which  is  dark.  Now  it  is  found 
that  the  dark-colored  venous  blood,  which  has  been  contaminated 
by  passing  through  the  capillaries,  is  unfit  for  further  circulation. 
It  is  incapable,  in  this  state,  of  supplying  the  organs  with  their 
healthy  stimulus  and  nutrition,  and  has  become,  on  the  contrary, 
deleterious  and  poisonous.  It  is  accordingly  carried  back  to  the 
heart  by  the  veins,  and  thence  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  recon- 
verted into  arterial  blood.  The  process  by  which  the  venous  blood 
is  thus  arterialized  and  renovated,  is  known  as  the  process  of  re- 
spiraiian. 

This  process  takes  place  very  actively  in  the  higher  animals,  and 
probably  does  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  animals  without 
exception.  Its  essential  conditions  are  that  the  circulating  fluid 
should  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  an 
aerated  fluid ;  that  is,  of  a  fluid  holding  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
in  solution.  The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a 
moist  and  permeable  animal  membrane,  the  respiratory  membrane, 
with  the  bloodvessels  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  air  or  aerated  fluid 
on  the  other.  The  blood  and  the  air,  consequently,  do  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  each  other,  but  absorption  and  exhalation  take 
place  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  thin  membrane  which  lies 
between. 

The  special  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
differs  in  different  species  of  animals.  In  most  of  those  inhabiting 
the  water,  the  respiratory  organs  have  the  form  of  ffilh  or  branchioe  ; 
that  is,  delicate  filamentous  prolongations  of  some  part  of  the 
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integument  or  macoos  membranes,  which  contain  an  abundant 
supply  of  bloodvessels,  and  which  hang  out  freely  into  the  sur* 
rounding  water.    In  many  kinds  of  aquatic  lizards,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Tnerujhranckus  (Fig.  67X 
^^'  ^''*  there  are  upon  each  side  of  the 

neck  three  delicate  feathery 
tufts  of  thread-like  prolonga- 
tions from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx,  which 
pass  out  through  fissures  in 
the  side  of  the  neck.  Each 
tuft  is  composed  of  a  prin- 
hbad  AiiD  oiLn  OF  MmoBEAiicHffs.       cipal  stom,  upon   which  the 

filaments  are  arranged  in  a 
pinnated  form,  like  the  plume  upon  the  shaft  of  a  feather.  Each 
filament,  when  examined  by  itself,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  thin,  rib- 
bon-shaped, double  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  in  the  interior  of 
which  there  is  a  plentiful  network  of  minute  bloodvessels.  The 
dark  blood,  as  it  comes  into  the  filament  from  the  branchial  artery, 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  water  in  which  the  filament  is 
bathed,  and  as  it  circulates  through  the  capillary  network  of  the 
gills  is  reconverted  into  arterial  blood.  It  is  then  carried  away  by 
the  branchial  vein,  and  passes  into  the  general  current  of  the  cir- 
culation. The  apparatus  is  further  supplied  with  a  cartilaginous 
framework,  and  a  set  of  muscles  by  which  the  gills  are  gently  waved 
about  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  constantly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  fresh  portions  of  the  aerated  fluid. 

Most  of  the  aquatic  animals  breathe  by  gills  similar  in  all  their 
essential  characters  to  those  described  above.  In  terrestrial  and 
air-breathing  animals,  however,  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  situated 
internally.  In  them,  the  air  is  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  body,  into  certain  cavities  or  sacs  called  the  lungs,  which 
are  lined  with  a  vascular  mucous  membrane.  In  the  salamanders, 
for  example,  which,  though  aquatic  in  their  habits,  are  air-breathing 
animals,  the  lungs  are  two  long  cylindrical  sacs,  running  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  body,  commencing  anteriorly  by  a  communi- 
cation with  the  pharynx,  and  terminating  by  rounded  extremities 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  These  lungs,  or  air-sacs, 
have  a  smooth  internal  surface;  and  the  blood  which  circulates 
through  their  vessels  is  arterialized  by  exposure  to  the  air  contained 
in  their  cavities.    The  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs  by  a  kind  of 
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swallowing  movement,  and  is  after  a  time  regnrgitated  and  dis- 
charged, in  order  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  supply. 

In  the  frog,  tortoise,  serpents,  &c.,  the  structure  of  the  lung  is  a 
little  more  complicated,  since  respiration  is  more  active  in  these 
animals,  and  a  more  perfect  organ  is  requisite  to  accomplish  the 
arterialization  of  the  blood.  In  these  animals,  the  cavity  of  the  lung, 
instead  of  being  simple,  is  divided  by  incomplete  partitions  into  a 
number  of  smaller  cavities  or  "  cells."  The  cells  all  communicate 
with  the  central  pulmonary  cavity;  and  the  partitions,  which  join 
each  other  at  various  angles,  are  all  composed  of  thin,  projecting, 
double  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  bloodvessels  ramifying 
between  them.  (Fig.  68.)  By  this  arrangement, 
the  extent  of  surface  presented  to  the  air  by  the  ^^*  ^^' 

pulmonary  membrane  is  much  increased,  and  the 
arterialization  of  the  blood  takes  place  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  rapidity. 

In  the  human  subject,  and  in  all  the  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  the  lungs  are  constructed 
on  a  plan  which  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
above,  and  which  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
greater  extent  to  which  the  pulmonary  cavity  is 
subdivided,  and  the  surface  of  the  respiratory       uma    of    p»oa, 
membrane  increased.    The  respiratory  apparatus    •J»o^*n«  »»■  int«"»»i  tur- 
(Fig.  69)  commences  with  the  larynx,  which 
communicates  with  the  pharynx  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
Then  follows  the  trachea,  a  membranous  tube  with  cartilaginous 
rings ;  which,  upon  its  entrance  into  the  chest,  divides  into  the  right 
and  left  bronchus.    These  again  divide  successively  into  second- 
ary and  tertiary  bronchi;   the  subdivision  continuing,  while  the 
bronchial  tubes  grow  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  separate 
constantly  from  each  other.    As  they  diminish  in  size,  the  tubes 
grow  more  delicate  in  structure,  and  the  cartilaginous  rings  and 
plates  disappear  from  their  walls.  They  are  finally  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  KoUiker,  to  the  size  of  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  are 
composed  only  of  a  thin  mucous  membrane,  lined  with  pavement 
epithelium,  which  rests  upon  an  elastic  fibrous  layer.    They  are 
then  known  as  the  "  ultimate  bronchial  tubes." 

Each  ultimate  bronchial  tube  terminates  in  a  division  or  islet  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  about  j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
termed  a  "  pulmonary  lobule."  Each  pulmonary  lobule  resembles 
in  its  structure  the  entire  frog^s  lung  in  miniature.    It  consists  of  a 
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Fig.  70. 


Hdiax  Lartkx,  TkACHBA,  Bbovchi,  akd  Lujiob;  showing  th«  ramiflcation  of  the 
bronchi,  and  th«  dirision  of  the  langs  into  lobalM. 

vascalar  membrane  inclosing  a  cavity;  which  cavity  is  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  secondary  compartments  by  thin  septa  or 
partitions,  which  project  from  its  internal  surface.  (Fig.  70.)  These 
secondary  cavities  are  the  ''pulmonary 
cells,"  or  "  vesicles."  Each  vesicle  is  about 
if^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  is  covered 
on  its  exterior  with  a  close  network  of  ca- 
pillary bloodvessels,  which  dip  down  into 
the  spaces  between  the  adjacent  vesicles,  and 
expose  in  this  way  a  double  surface  to  the 
air  which  is  contained  in  their  cavities. 
Between  the  vesicles,  and  in  the  interstices 
between  the  lobules,  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  gives 
firmness  and  resiliency  to  the  pulmonary 
structure.    The  pulmonary  vesicles,  accord- 

.!;"L.".''-!:".«.:::ro:  i»g  ^  ^^^  observations  of  KoUiker.  are 
chui  lab*  ».  carttr oriobni*.  lined  everywhere  with  a  layer  of  pavement 
^e.,.p.i«...ry.riu.„T»..   epithelium,  continuous  with   that  in  the 
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ultimate  bronchial  tubes.  The  whole  extent  of  respiratory  sur- 
face in  both  lungs  has  been  calculated  by  Lieberktihn'  at  fourteen 
hundred  square  feet  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  make  a  precisely 
accurate  calculation  of  this  extent;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  estimate  adopted  by  Lieberkiihn,  regarded  as 
approximative,  is  not  by  any  means  an  exaggerated  one.  The 
great  multiplication  of  the  minute  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  of  the 
partitions  between  them,  must  evidently  increase  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  blood,  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  These 
anatomical  conditions  are,  therefore,  the  most  favorable  to  its  rapid 
and  complete  arterialization. 

Respiratort  Movements  of  the  Chest.— The  air  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  vesicles  becomes  rapidly  vitiated 
in  the  process  of  respiration,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  expelled 
and  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply.  This  exchange  or  renovation  of 
the  air  is  effected  by  alternate  movements  of  the  chest,  of  expansion 
and  collapse,  which  are  termed  the  "  respiratory  movements  of  the 
chest"  The  expansion  of  the  chest  is  effected  by  two  sets  of  mus- 
cles, viz.,  first,  the  diaphragm,  and,  second,  the  intercostals.  While 
the  diaphragm  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  it  has  the  form  of  a  vaulted 
partition  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  edges  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  the  inferior 
costal  cartilages,  the  borders  of  the  lower  ribs  and  the  bodies  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  while  its  convexity  rises  high  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  fifth  rib.  When  the  fibres 
of  the  diaphragm  contract,  their  curvature  is  necessarily  dimi- 
nished; and  they  approximate  a  straight  line,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  contraction.  Consequently,  the  entire  con- 
vexity of  the  diaphragm  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion; 
and  it  descends  toward  the  abdomen,  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  above  downward.  (Fig.  71.)  At  the  same  time  the  inter- 
costal muscles  enlarge  it  in  a  lateral  direction.  For  the  ribs,  arti- 
culated behind  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  joined  in  front 
to  the  sternum  by  the  flexible  and  elastic  costal  cartilages,  are  so 
arranged  that,  in  a  position  of  rest,  their  convexities  look  obliquely 
outward  and  downward.  When  the  movement  of  inspiration  is 
about  to  commence,  the  first  rib  is  fixed  by  the  contraction  of  the 

>  In  Simon's  Chemiitiy  of  Man,  Philada.  od.,  1846,  p.  109. 
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Fig.  71. 


acaleni  musoles,  and  tbe  intercostal  muscles  then  contracting  simul- 
taneously, the  ribs  are  drawn  upward.  In  this  movement,  as  each 
rib  rotates  upon  its  articulation  with  the 
spinal  column  at  one  extremity,  and  with 
the  sternum  at  the  other,  its  convexity  is 
necessarily  carried  outward  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  drawn  upward,  and  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest  are,  therefore,  expanded 
laterally.  The  sternum  itself  rises  slightly 
with  the  same  movement,  and  enlarges  to 
some  extent  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  thorax.  By  the  simultaneous  action, 
therefore,  of  the  diaphragm  which  ddscends, 
and  of  the  intercostal  muscles  which  lift 
the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  is  expanded  in  every  direction,  and 
the  air  passes  inward,  through  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  by  the  simple  force  of 
aspiration. 

After  the  movement  of  inspiration  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  lungs  are  filled  with 
air,  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles 
relax,  and  a  movement  of  expiration  takes 
place,  by  which  the  chest  is  partially  col- 
lapsed, and  a  portion  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  pulmonary  cavity  expelled.  The 
movement  of  expiration  is  entirely  a  passive 
one,  and  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of 
three  different  forces.  First,  the  abdominal 
organs,  which  have  been  pushed  out  of  their 
usual  position  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  fall  backward  by 
their  own  weight  and  carry  upward  the  relaxed  diaphragm  before 
them.  Secondly,  the  costal  cartilages,  which  are  slightly  twisted 
out  of  shape  when  the  ribs  are  drawn  upward,  resume  their  natural 
position  as  soon  as  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and,  drawing  the  ribs 
down  again,  compress  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Thirdly,  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  yellow  elastic  fibres,  which  retract  by  virtue  of  their 
own  elasticity,  in  every  part  of  the  lungs,  after  they  have  been 
forcibly  distended,  and,  compressing  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  drive 
out  a  portion  of  the  air  which  they  contained.    By  the  constant 
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THi  Rbspibatobt  Movb- 
MBKTS.— a.  CttTity  of  the  chest 
b.  Diaphragm.  The  dark  oat* 
liaee  show  the  flgare  of  the  chest 
when  collapsed ;  the  dotted  lines 
show  the  same  when  expanded. 
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recarrenoe  of  these  alternating  movements  of  in8pirati<»i  and  expi- 
ration, fresh  portions  of  air  are  constantly  introduced  into  and 
expelled  from  the  chest. 

The  whole  of  the  air,  however,  is  not  exchanged  at  each  move- 
ment of  respiration.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable  quantity 
remains  in  the  pulmonary  cavity  after  the  most  complete  expira- 
tion; and  even  after  the  lungs  have  been  removed  from  the  chest, 
they  still  contain  a  large  quantity  of  air  which  cannot  be  entirely 
displaced  by  any  violence  short  of  disintegrating  and  disorganizing 
the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  only  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  passes  in  and  out 
with  each  respiratory  movement ;  and  it  will  require  several  suc- 
cessive respirations  before  all  the  air  in  the  chest  can  be  entirely 
changed.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
exact  proportion  in  volume  which  exists  between  the  air  which  is 
alternately  inspired  and  expired,  or  "tidal"  air,  and  that  which 
remains  constantly  in  the  chest,  or  "  residual"  air,  as  it  is  called. 
It  has  been  estimated,  however,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,'  from  the  reports 
of  various  observers,  that  the  volume  of  inspired  and  expired  air 
varies  from  10  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity  contained  in 
the  chest.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  it  will  require  from  eight  to 
ten  respirations  to  change  the  whole  quantity  of  air  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  movements  of  the  chest  cannot  be  sufficient  to 
change  the  air  at  all  in  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  vesicles.  The 
air  which  is  drawn  in  with  each  inspiration  penetrates  only  into 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  until  it  occupies  the  place  of  that 
which  was  driven  out  by  the  last  expiration.  By  the  ordinary 
respiratory  movements,  therefore,  only  that  small  portion  of  the 
air  lying  nearest  the  exterior,  in  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi 
would  fluctuate  backward  and  forward,  without  ever  penetrating 
into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lung,  were  there  no  other  means  pro- 
vided for  its  renovation.  There  are,  however,  two  other  forces  in 
play  for  this  purpose.  The  first  of  these  is  the  diffusive  power  of 
the  gases  themselves.  The  air  remaining  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  chest  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  and  poorer  in  oxygen  than  that 
which  has  been  recently  inspired ;  and  by  the  laws  of  gaseous  dif- 
fbsion  there  must  be  a  constant  interchange  of  these  gases  between 

*  Hamaii  Phjtiologj,  PhUada.  ed.,  1855,  p.  300. 
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tbe  pulmonary  vesicleB  and  the  trachea,  tending  to  mix  them 
equally  in  all  parts  of  the  lung.  This  mutual  diffusion  and  inter- 
mixtiu^  of  the  gases  will  therefore  tend  to  renovate,  partially  at 
least,  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  vesicles.  Secondly  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  down  to  those  even  of  the  smallest 
size,  are  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  covered  with  a 
ciliated  epithelium.  The  movement  of  these  cilia  is  found  to  be 
directed  always  from  below  upward;  and,  like  ciliary  motion 
wherever  it  occurs,  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  current  in  the 
same  direction,  in  the  fluids  covering  the  mucous  membrane.    The 

air  in  the  tubes  must  partici- 
^^-  72.  pate,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 

this  current,  and  a  double 
stream  of  air  therefore  is  estab- 
lished in  each  bronchial  tube; 
one  current  passing  from  with- 
in outward  along  the  walls  of 
the  tube,  and  a  return  current 

SMALL  B.OKCH.ALT.BK.   .howlng outward      P«^i"g   ^^"^  ^i^ho^*    i»W»^» 
ftad  inward  oarreat,  prodaoed  by  ciliary  motion.  along    thc    Central    part    of   itS 

cavity.  (Fig.  72.)  By  this 
means  a  kind  of  aerial  circulation  is  constantly  maintained  in  the 
interior  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  which,  combined  with  the  mutual 
diffusion  of  the  gases  and  the  alternate  expansion  and  collapse  of 
the  chest,  effectually  accomplish  the  renovation  of  the  air  contained 
in  all  parts  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

Rkspibatoby  Movements  op  the  Glottis.— Beside  the  move- 
ments of  expansion  and  collapse  already  described,  belonging  to 
the  chest,  there  are  similar  respiratory  movements  which  take  place 
in  the  larynx.  If  the  respiratory  passages  be  examined  afier  death, 
in  the  state  of  collapse  in  which  they  are  usually  found,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  very  much  smaller  than 
the  cavity  of  the  trachea  below.  The  glottis  itself  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  chink,  while  the  passage  for  the  inspired 
air  widens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and  in  the  trachea 
constitutes  a  spacious  tube,  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  over 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  have  found,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  human  subject  the  space  included  between  the  vocal  chords 
has  an  area  of  only  0.15  to  0.17  square  inch ;  while  the  calibre 
of  the  trachea  in  the  middle  of  its  length  is  0.45  square  inch. 
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This  disproportion,  however,  which  is  so  evident  after  death,  does 
not  exist  during  life.  While  respiration  is  going  on,  there  is  a 
constant  and  regular  movement  of  the  vocal  chords,  synchronous 
with  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements  of  the  chest,  by 


Fig.  73. 


Pig.  74. 


HvMAir  Labtux,  Tlewed  from  aboTe 
In  iU  ordiiwrj  post-mortem  oondltlon.— a. 
Vocal  chords,  b.  Thyroid  cartilage,  oe.  Ary- 
tenoid eartHagea.  o.  Opening  of  the  glottis. 


The  same,  with  the  glottis  opened  by 
■eparation  of  the  Toeal  ehorda.— «k  Vooal 
chords.  6.  Thyroid  cartilage,  oe.  Aryte- 
noid cartilages,  o.  Opening  of  the  glottis. 


which  the  size  of  the  glottis  is  alternately  enlarged  and  diminished. 
At  every  inspiration,  the  glottis  opens  and  allows  the  air  to  pass 
freely  into  the  trachea ;  at  every  expiration  it  collapses,  and  the 
air  is  driven  out  through  it  from  be- 
low.   These  movements  are  called  the  ^^-  *^^' 
''respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis." 
They  correspond  in  every  respect  with 
those  of  the  chest,  and  are  excited  or 
retarded   by  similar  causes.      When- 
ever the  general  movements  of  respira- 
tion are  hurried  and  labored,  those  of 
the  glottis  become  accelerated  and  in- 
creased in  intensity  at  the  same  time ; 
and  when  the  movements  of  the  chest 
are  slower  or  fainter  than  usual,  owing 
to  debility,  coma,  or  the  like,  those  of 
the  glottis  are  diminished  io  the  same 
proportion. 
Id  the  respiratory  motiona  of  the    rZ'Z  i:;Zr.:.Z"'Z 

glottis,    as    in    those    of    the    chest,    the     »>«*"■•    «•  Arytenoid  cartilages,    d. 
.       A    •  •      X*  •  A»  Cricoid  cartilage,   ee.  Posterior  erioo- 

movement  of  inspiration  is  an  acUve   »r7t...id  ma«i«.  /.ft«h«. 
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one,  and  tbat  of  expiration  passive.  In  inspiration,  tbe  glottis  is 
opened  by  contraction  of  tbe  posterior  crico-arjtenoid  mnsdes. 
(Fig.  75.)  Tbese  muscles  originate  fix>m  tbe  posterior  sur&ce  of 
tbe  cricoid  cartilage,  near  tbe  median  Une;  and  tbeir  fibres,  running 
upward  and  outward,  are  inserted  into  tbe  external  angle  of  tbe 
arytenoid  cartilages.  By  tbe  contraction  of  tbese  muscles,  during 
tbe  movement  of  inspiration,  tbe  arytenoid  cartilages  are  rotated 
upon  tbeir  articulations  witb  tbe  cricoid,  so  tbat  tbeir  anterior 
extremities  are  carried  outward,  and  tbe  vocal  cbords  stretcbed  and 
separated  from  eacb  otber.  (Fig.  74.)  In  tbis  way,  tbe  size  of  tbe 
glottis  may  be  increased  from  0.15  to  0.27  square  incb. 

In  expiration,  tbe  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are  relaxed, 
and  tbe  elasticity  of  tbe  vocal  cbords  brings  tbem  back  to  tbeir 
former  position. 

Tbe  motions  of  respiration  consist,  tberefore,  of  two  sets  of  move- 
ments: viz.,  tbose  of  tbe  cbest,  and  tbose  of  tbe  glottis.  Tbese  move- 
ments, in  tbe  natural  condition,  correspond  with  eacb  otber  botb  in 
time  and  intensity.  It  is  at  tbe  same  time  and  by  tbe  same  nervous 
influence,  tbat  tbe  cbest  expands  to  inbale  tbe  air,  wbile  tbe  glottis 
opens  to  admit  it ;  and  in  expiration,  tbe  muscles  of  botb  cbest  and 
glottis  are  relaxed,  wbile  tbe  elasticity  of  tbe  tissues,  by  a  kind  of 
passive  contraction,  restores  tbe  parts  to  tbeir  original  condition. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  AIR  DURING  RESPIRATION. 

Tbe  atmospberic  air,  as  it  is  drawn  into  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  lungs, 
is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  tbe  proportion  of  about  21 
per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  oxygen,  to  79  per  cent  of  nitrogen*  It 
also  contains  about  one-twentietb  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  a  vary- 
ing quantity  of  watery  vapor,  and  some  traces  of  ammonia.  If  col- 
lected and  examined,  after  passing  tbrougb  tbe  lungs,  it  is  found  to 
bave  become  altered  in  tbe  following  essential  particulars,  viz : — 

1st.  It  bas  lost  oxygen. 

2d.  It  bas  gained  carbonic  acid.    And 

8d.  It  bas  absorbed  tbe  vapor  of  water. 

Beside  tbe  two  latter  substances,  tbere  are  also  exbaled  witb  tbe 
expired  air  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  over  and  above  wbat 
was  taken  in  witb  inspiration,  and  a  little  animal  matter  in  a 
gaseous  form,  wbicb  communicates  a  sligbt  but  peculiar  odor  to 
tbe  breatb.    Tbe  air  is  also  somewbat  elevated  in  temperature,  by 
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contact  with  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane.  By  far  the  most 
important  part,  however,  of  the  above  changes  suflfored  by  the  air, 
consists  in  its  loss  of  oxygen,  and  its  absorption  of  carbonic  add. 

The  oxygen  which  disappears  from  the  inspired  air  is  not  entirely 
replaced  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled ;  that  is,  there  is  less  oxygen 
in  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  returned  to  the  air  by  expiration  than 
has  been  lost  during  inspiration. 

There  is  even  more  oxygen  absorbed  than  is  given  off  again  in 
both  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  together,  which  are 
exhaled  from  the  lungs.^  There  is,  then,  a  constant  disappearance 
of  oxygen  from  the  air  used  m  respiration,  and  a  constant  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  which  disappears  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  over  and  above  that  which  is  returned  in  the  breath  under 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  varies  in  different  kinds  of  animals.  In 
the  herbivora,  it  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  oxy- 
gen inspired;  in  the  camivora,  20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  even  more. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  also,  and  an  important  one,  as  regards 
the  theory  of  respiration,  that,  in  the  same  animal,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  food.  In  dogs,  for  instance,  while  fed  on  ani- 
mal food,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Begnault  and  Beiset,  25 
per  cent,  of  the  inspired  oxygen  disappeared  in  the  body  of  the 
animal ;  but  when  fed  on  starchy  substances,  all  but  8  per  cent, 
reappeared  in  the  expired  carbonic  acid.  It  is  already  evident,  there- 
fore, from  these  &ct8,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  is  not 
altogether  employed  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD  DURING  RESPIRATION. 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
air  by  respiration  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  blood  during  the 
same  process,  we  find,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  latter 
correspond  inversely  with  the  former.  The  blood,  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  suffers  the  following  alterations: — 

Ist.  Its  color  is  changed  from  venous  to  arterial. 

2d.  It  absorbs  oxygen.    And 

Sd.  It  exhales  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapor  of  water. 

1  LefamaiiB'B  Plijsiologioal  Chemistij,  Philada.  ed.,  toI.  ii.  p.  432. 
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The  interchange  of  gases,  which  takes  place  during  respiration 
between  the  air  and  the  blood,  is  a  simple  phenomenon  of  absorp- 
tion and  exhalation.  The  inspired  oxygen  does  not,  as  Lavoisier 
once  supposed,  immediately  combine  with  carbon  in  the  lungs,  and 
return  to  the  atmosphere  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  On  the 
contrary,  almost  the  first  fact  of  importance  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  examination  of  the  blood  in  this  respect  is  the  fol- 
lowing, viz :  that  carbonic  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  the  venous  blood 
before  its  entrance  into  the  lungs ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
oxygen  which  is  absorbed  during  respiration  passes  off  in  a  free  state 
with  the  arterial  bhod.  The  real  process,  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
lung,  is,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  as  follows :  The  blood  comes 
to  the  lungs  already  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  In  passing  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pulmonary  cells,  and  a  transudation  of  gases 
takes  place  through  the  moist  animal  membranes  of  the  lung. 
Since  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  than  the  air  in  the  air-vesicles,  a  portion  of  this 
gas  leaves  the  blood  and  passes  out  through  the  pulmonary  mem- 
brane ;  while  the  oxygen,  being  more  abundant  in  the  air  of  the 
vesicles  than  in  the  circulating  fluid,  passes  inward  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  condensed  by  the  blood. 

In  this  double  phenomenon  of  exhalation  and  absorption,  which 
takes  place  in  the  lungs,  both  parts  of  the  process  are  equally 
necessary  to  life.  It  is  essential  for  the  constant  activity  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues  that  they  be  steadily  supplied  with  oxygen  by 
the  blood ;  and  if  this  supply  be  cut  off,  their  functional  activity 
ceases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  produced  in 
the  body  by  the  processes  of  nutrition  becomes  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance, if  it  be  allowed  to  collect  in  large  quantity.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  exhalation  through 
the  lungs  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  body ;  but 
if  respiration  be  suspended,  or  seriously  impeded,  since  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  continues,  while  its  elimination  is  prevented, 
it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues,  and  terminates  life 
in  a  few  moments,  by  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
and  more  particularly  by  its  poisonous  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  breathing  in  a  confined  space  will 
therefore  very  soon  become  apparent.  As  respiration  goes  on,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  constantly  diminishes,  and  the  carbonic  acid, 
mingled  with  it  by  exhalation,  increases  in  quantity.    After  a  time 
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the  air  beoomes  aocordinglj  so  poor  in  oxygen  that,  by  that  fact 
alone,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
carbonic  acid  becomes  so  abundant  in  the  air  vesicles  that  it  prevents 
the  escape  of  that  which  already  exists  in  the  blood ;  and  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  its  accumulation  in  the  circulating  fluid  is  added 
to  that  produced  by  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen.  An  increased 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  injurious 
in  a  similar  manner,  although  there  may  be  no  diminution  of  oxy- 
gen; since  by  its  presence  it  impedes  the  elimination  of  the  carbonic 
acid  already  formed  in  the  blood,  and  induces  the  poisonous  effects 
which  result  from  its  accumulation. 

Examination  of  the  blood  shows  furthermore  that  the  interchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs  is  not  complete  but  only  partial  in  its  extent. 
It  results  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  Magnus,  and  others, 
that  both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  contained  in  both  venous 
and  arterial  blood.  Magnus'  found  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
to  carbonic  acid,  by  volume,  in  arterial  blood  was  as  10  to  25 ;  in 
venous  blood  as  10  to  40.  The  venous  blood,  then,  as  it  arrives  at 
the  lungs,  still  retains  a  remnant  of  the  oxygen  which  it  had  pre- 
viously absorbed ;  and  in  passing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
it  gives  off  only  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  has 
become  charged  in  the  general  circulation. 

The  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  exist  in  a  state  of 
solution  in  the  circulating  fluid,  and  not  in  a  state  of  intimate  chemi- 
cal combination.  This  is  shown  by  the  feet  that  both  of  these 
substances  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  blood  by  simple  exhaustion 
with  an  air  pump,  or  by  a  stream  of  any  other  indifferent  gas,  such 
as  hydrogen,  which  possesses  sufficient  physical  displacing  power. 
Magnus  found*  that  freshly  drawn  arterial  blood  yielded  by  simple 
agitation  with  carbonic  acid  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  volume 
of  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid  may  also  be  expelled  from  venous 
blood  by  a  current  of  pure  oxygen,  or  of  hydrogen,  or,  in  great 
measure,  by  simple  agitation  with  atmospheric  air.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining,  however,  whether  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
blood  be  altogether  in  a  free  state,  or  whether  it  be  partly  in  a 
state  of  loose  chemical  combination  with  a  base,  under  the  form  of 
an  alkaline  bicarbonate.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  itself 
will  lose  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  become  reduced  to  the 

*  Id  Lehmann,  op.  oit.,  vol.  i.  p.  570. 
'  In  Robin  and  VerdeU,  op.  oit.,  toL  iL  p.  34. 
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condition  of  a  carbonate,  by  simple  exhaustion  under  the  air-pump, 
or  by  agitation  with  pure  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Lehmann  has  found*  that  after  the  expulsion  of  all  the  carbonic 
acid  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  a  current  of  hydrogen,  there 
still  remains,  in  ox's  blood,  0.1628  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda ; 
and  he  estimates  that  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  have  retained  all 
the  carbonic  acid,  previously  given  off,  in  the  form  of  a  bicarbonate. 
It  makes  little  or  no  difference,  however,  so  far  ar  regards  the  pro- 
cess  of  respiration,  whether  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  exist  in 
an  entirely  free  state,  or  xmder  the  form  of  an  alkaline  bicarbonate ; 
since  it  may  be  readily  removed  from  this  combination,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  by  contact  with  an  indifferent  gas. 

The  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  are  in  solution  prin- 
cipally in  the  blood-globules,  and  not  in  the  plasma.  The  researches 
of  Magnus  have  shown^  that  the  blood  holds  in  solution  2j^  times 
as  much  oxygen  as  pure  water  could  dissolve  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture; and  that  while  the  serum  of  the  blood,  separated  from  the 
globules,  exerts  no  more  solvent  power  on  oxygen  than  pure  water, 
defibrinated  blood,  that  is,  the  serum  and  globules  mixed,  dissolves 
quite  as  much  oxygen  as  the  fresh  blood  itself.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  therefore  the  semi- 
fluid blood-globules  which  retain  these  two  gases  in  solution ;  and 
since  the  color  of  the  blood  depends  entirely  upon  that  of  the  glo- 
bules, it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  blood  should  alter  its  hue 
from  purple  to  scarlet  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  where  the 
globules  give  up  carbonic  acid,  and  absorb  a  fresh  quantity  of 
oxygen.  The  above  change  may  readily  be  produced  outside  the 
body.  If  freshly  drawn  venous  blood  be  shaken  in  a  bottle  with 
pure  oxygen,  its  color  changes  at  once  &om  purple  to  red ;  and  the 
same  change  wiU  take  place,  though  more  slowly,  if  the  blood  be 
simply  agitated  with  atmospheric  air.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
surface  of  defibrinated  venous  blood,  and  the  external  parts  of  a 
dark-colored  clot,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  become  rapidly  red- 
dened, while  the  internal  portions  retain  their  original  color. 

The  process  of  respiration,  so  far  as  we  have  considered  it,  con- 
sists in  an  alternate  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  the 
blood  of  the  general  and  pulmonary  circulations.  In  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  and  oxygen  absorbed;  while 

>  Op.  oit.,  Tol.  i.  p.  393. 

'  In  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  oit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28—32. 
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in  the  general  cironlation  the  oxygen  gradually  disappears,  and  is 
replaced,  in  the  venous  blood,  by  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  which 
thus  disappears  from  the  blood  in  the  general  circulation  does  not, 
for  the  most  part,  enter  into  direct  combination  in  the  blood  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  exists  there,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  solution.  It  is  absorbed,  however,  from  the  blood 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  becomes  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the 
vascular  tissues.  The  blood  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  as  a  circulating  fluid,  destined  to  transport  oxygen  firom  the 
lungs  to  the  tissues ;  for  it  is  the  tissues  themselves  which  finally 
appropriate  the  oxygen,  and  fix  it  in  their  substance. 

The  next  important  question  which  presents  itself  in  the  study 
of  the  respiratory  process  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  carbonic  add  in 
the  venous  blood.  It  was  formerly  supposed,  when  Lavoisier  first 
discovered  the  changes  produced  in  the  air  by  respiration,  that  the 
production  of  the  carbonic  acid  could  be  accounted  for  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  It  was  thought  to  be  produced  in  the  lungs  by  a 
direct  union  of  the  inspired  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  was  found  afterward,  however,  that 
this  could  not  be  the  case ;  since  carbonic  acid  exists  already  fi>nned 
in  the  blood,  previous  to  its  entrance  into  the  lungs.  It  was  then 
imagined  that  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  and  the  consequent  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  took  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
circulation,  since  it  could  not  be  shown  to  take  place  in  the  lungs, 
nor  between  the  lungs  and  the  capillaries.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  no  direct  evidence  exists  of  such  a  direct  oxidation  taking 
place  anywhere.  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  takes  place  in  three  different  modes :  1st,  in  the  lungs; 
2d,  in  the  blood;  and  8d,  in  the  tissues. 

First,  in  the  lungs.  There  exists  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  a  pecu- 
liar acid  substance  first  described  by  Yerdeil'  under  the  name  of 
"  pneumic"  or  "  pulmonic''  acid.  It  is  a  crystallizable  body,  soluble 
in  water,  which  is  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  by  transformation  of  some  of  its  other  ingredients,  in  the 
same  manner  as  sugar  is  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  that  the  fresh  tissue  of 
the  lung  has  usually  an  acid  reaction  to  test-paper,  and  that  it  ha» 
also  the  property,  which  has  been  noticed  by  several  observers,  of 

*  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  oil.,  toL  ii.  p.  460. 
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decomposing  the  metallic  cyanides,  with  the  production  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  a  property  not  possessed  by  sections  of  areolar  tissue, 
the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  &c.  &c.  When  the  blood,  there- 
fore, comes  in  contact  with  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which  is 
permeated  everywhere  by  pneumio  acid  in  a  soluble  form,  its 
alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  if  any  be  present,  are  decom- 
posed with  the  production  on  the  one  hand  of  the  pneumates  of 
soda  and  potass,  and  on  the  other  of  free  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
exhaled.  M.  Bernard  has  found'  that  if  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  be  rapidly  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  rabbit,  it 
becomes  decomposed  in  the  lungs  with  so  rapid  a  development  of 
carbonic  acid,  that  the  gas  accumulates  in  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  even  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  immediate  death  by  stoppage  of  the 
circulation.  In  the  normal  condition,  however,  the  carbonates  and 
bicarbonates  of  the  blood  arrive  so  slowly  at  the  lungs  that  as  fast 
as  they  are  decomposed  there,  the  carbonic  acid  is  readily  exhaled 
by  expiration,  and  produces  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  circulation. 

Secondly,  in  the  blood.  There  is  little  doubt,  although  the  fact  has 
not  been  directly  proved,  that  some  of  the  oxygen  definitely  dis- 
appears, and  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  also  formed,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  blood-globules  during  their  circulation.  Since  these 
globules  are  anatomical  elements,  and  since  they  undoubtedly  go 
through  with  nutritive  processes  analogous  to  those  which  take 
place  in  the  elements  of  the  solid  tissues,  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
believing that  they  also  require  oxygen  for  their  support,  and  that 
they  produce  carbonic  acid  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  interstitial 
decomposition.  While  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  therefore, 
contained  in  the  globules,  are  for  the  most  part  transported  by 
these  bodies  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  from  the  tissues  back 
again  to  the  lungs,  they  probably  take  part,  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  blood-globules  themselves. 

Thirdly,  in  the  tissues.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  source 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  From  the  experiments  of  Spal- 
lanzani,  W.  Edwards,  Marchand  and  others,  the  following  very 
important  fact  has  been  established,  viz.,  that  every  organized  tissue 
and  even  every  organic  substance^  when  in  a  recent  condition^  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  oxygen  and  of  exhaling  carbonic  acid.  G.  Liebig, 
for  example,*  found  that  frog's  muscles,  recently  prepared  and  com- 

'  Arohives  G6d.  de  Ittd.,  zvi.  222.        '  In  Lehmann,  op.  oit.,  rol.  ii.  p.  474. 
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pletely  freed  from  blood,  continued  to  absorb  oxygen  and  discharge 
carbonic  acid.  Similar  experiments  with  other  tissues  have  led 
to  a  similar  result.  The  interchange  of  gases,  therefore,  in  the 
process  of  respiration,  takes  place  mostly  in  the  tissues  themselves. 
It  is  in  their  substance  that  the  oxygen  becomes  fixed  and  assimi- 
lated, and  that  the  carbonic  acid  takes  its  origin.  As  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  gives  up  its  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  and  absorbs  oxygen 
from  it,  so  in  the  general  circulation  it  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the 
tissues,  and  absorbs  from  them  carbonic  acid. 

We  come  lastly  to  examine  the  exact  mode  by  which  the  car- 
bonic  acid  originates  in  the  ani  mal  tissues.  Investigation  shows  tha.t 
even  here  it  is  not  produced  by  a  process  of  oxidaiion^  or  direct  union 
of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  tissues^  but  in  some  other  and  more 
indirect  mode.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  animals  and  fresh 
animal  tissues  will  continue  to  exhale  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  or  of  nitrogen,  or  even  when  placed  in  a  vacuum. 
Marchand  found*  that  frogs  would  live  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  in  pure  hydrogen  gas ;  and  that  during  this  time  they  exhaled 
even  more  carbonic  acid  than  in  atmospheric  air,  owing  probably 
to  the  superior  displacing  power  of  hydrogen  for  carbonic  acid. 
For  while  15,600  grains'  weight  of  frogs  exhaled  about  1.18  grain 
of  carbonic  acid  per  hour  in  atmospheric  air,  they  exhaled  during 
the  same  time  in  pure  hydrogen  as  much  as  4.07  grains.  The  same 
observer  found  that  frogs  would  recover  on  the  admission  of  air 
after  remaining  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  a  nearly  complete 
vacuum ;  and  that  if  they  were  killed  by  total  abstraction  of  the 
air,  15,600  grains  weight  of  the  animals  were  found  to  have 
eliminated  9.8  grains  of  carbonic  acid.  The  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  tissues  does  not,  therefore,  depend  directly  upon  the 
access  of  free  oxygen.  It  cannot  go  on,  it  is  true,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  any  more  than  the  other  vital  processes,  without  the  presence 
of  oxygen.  But  it  may  continue  long  enough  to  show  that  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  not  a  direct  product  of  oxidation,  but  that 
it  originates,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  probability,  by  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  tissues,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  various  other 
substances  on  the  other,  with  which  we  are  not  yet  fully  acquainted; 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  decomposition  of  sugar 
during  fermentation  gives  rise  to  alcohol  on  the  one  hand  and  to 

*  Lehnunn,  op.  oil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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carbonic  acid  on  the  other.  The  fermentation  of  sugar,  when  it  has 
once  commenced,  does  not  require  the  continued  access  of  air.  It 
will  go  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  even  when  confined  in 
a  close  vessel  over  mercury;  since  its  carbonic  acid  is  not  produced 
by  direct  oxidation,  but  by  a  decomposition  of  the  sugar  already 
present.  For  the  same  reason,  carbonic  acid  will  continue  to  be 
exhaled  by  living  or  recently  dead  animal  tissues,  even  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen,  or  in  a  vacuum. 

Carbonic  acid  makes  its  appearance,  accordingly,  in  the  tissues, 
as  one  product  of  their  decomposition  in  the  nutritive  process. 
From  them  it  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  either  in  simple  solution  or 
in  loose  combination  as  a  bicarbonate,  transported  by  the  circulation 
to  the  lungs,  and  finally  exhaled  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane in  a  gaseous  form. 

The  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  should  accordingly  be 
studied  by  itself  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  animal  organism,  and 
its  quantity  ascertained  in  the  different  physiological  conditions  of 
the  body.  According  to  the  researches  of  Vierordt,*  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  accurate  on  this  subject,  an  adult  man  gives 
off  1.62  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  with  each  normal  expiration. 
This  would  give  19.16  cubic  inches  per  minute,  1149.6  cubic  inches 
per  hour,  and  15.4  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  however,  varies  from  time  to  time,  according  to  many 
different  circumstances;  so  that  no  such  estimate  can  represent 
correctly  its  quantity  at  all  times.  These  variations  have  been 
very  fully  investigated  by  Andral  and  Qavarret,'  who  found  that 
the  principal  conditions  modifying  the  amount  of  this  gas  produced 
were  age,  sex,  constitution  and  development.  The  variations  were 
very  marked  in  different  individuals,  notwithstanding  that  the 
experiments  were  made  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  and  with  the 
subject  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition.  Thus  they 
found  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  hour  in  five 
different  individuals  was  as  follows : — 

QrANTiTT  OF  Carbokio  Acid  pbb  hour. 

In  subject  No.  1 1207  cubic  inches. 

**        **         "    2        •        .        •        .        •      070      **  " 

"        "         "    3        .        .        .        .        .    1250      "  " 

M        «         M    4 1250      "  " 

««        ««         "    5 1691      "  " 


'  In  Lehmann,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Pharmacie,  1848,  rd.  viii.  p.  129. 
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With  regard  to  the  differenoe  produced  by  age,  it  was  found  that 
from  the  period  of  eight  years  up  to  puberty  the  quantity  of ,  car- 
bonic acid  increases  constantly  with  the  age.  Thus  a  boy  of  eight 
years  exhales,  on  the  average,  564  cubic  inches  per  hour ;  while  a 
boy  of  fifteen  years  exhales  981  cubic  inches  in  the  same  time. 
Boys  exhale  during  this  period  more  carbonic  acid  than  girls  of  the 
same  age.  In  males  this  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  continues  till  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  year,  when  it  reaches, 
on  the  average,  1898  cubic  inches  per  hour.  Its  quantity  then 
remains  stationary  for  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  then  diminishes  slightly 
from  the  fortieth  to  the  sixtieth  year ;  and  after  sixty  years  dimi- 
nishes in  a  marked  degree,  so  that  it  may  fall  so  low  as  1088  cubic 
inches.  In  one  superannuated  person,  102  years  of  age,  Andral 
and  (Javarret  found  the  hourly  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  be 
only  665  cubic  inches. 

In  women,  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  ceases  at  the  period  of 
puberty;  and  its  production  then  remains  constant  until  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  about  the  fortieth  or  forty -fifth  year.  At  that 
time  it  increases  again  until  after  fifty  years,  when  it  subsequently 
diminishes  with  the  approach  of  old  age,  as  in  men.  Pregnancy, 
occurring  at  any  time  in  the  above  period,  immediately  produces  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  strength  of  the  constitution,  and  more  particularly  the  deve- 
JopmerU  cf  the  mtucuJar  system,  was  found  to  have  a  very  great 
influence  in  this  respect ;  increasing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
very  much,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  individual  The 
largest  production  of  carbonic  acid  observed  was  in  a  young  man, 
26  years  of  age,  whose  frame  presented  a  remarkably  vigorous  and 
athletic  development,  and  who  exhaled  1591  cubic  inches  per  hour. 
This  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  moreover,  in  well  developed 
persons,  is  not  owing  simply  to  the  size  of  the  entire  body,  but 
particularly  to  the  development  of  the  muscular  system,  since  an 
unusually  large  skeleton,  or  an  abundant  deposit  of  adipose  tissue, 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  such  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Andral  and  Gavarret  finally  sum  up  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions as  follows : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  a 
given  time  varies  with  the  age,  the  sex,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
subject. 

2.  In  the  male,  as  well  as  in  the  female,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
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acid  varies  according  to  the  age ;  and  that  independently  of  the 
weight  of  the  individual  subjected  to  experiment. 

3.  During  all  the  periods  of  life,  from  that  of  eight  years  up  to 
the  most  advanced  age,  the  male  and  female  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  diflerent  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  which  they  exhale  in  a 
given  time.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  male  exhales  always  a 
larger  quantity  than  the  female.  This  difference  is  particularly 
marked  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40  years,  during  which  period 
the  male  usually  exhales  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  female. 

4.  In  the  male,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  increases  constantly 
from  eight  to  thirty  years :  and  the  rate  of  this  increase  undergoes 
a  rapid  augmentation  at  the  period  of  puberty.  Beyond  thirty 
years  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  begins  to  decrease,  and  its 
diminution  is  more  marked  as  the  individual  approaches  extreme 
old  age ;  so  that  near  the  termination  of  life,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  produced  may  be  no  greater  than  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

5.  In  the  female,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  increases  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law  as  in  the  male,  from  the  age  of  eight  years 
until  puberty.  But  at  the  period  of  puberty,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  appearance  of  menstruation,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  male,  ceases  to  increase ;  and 
it  afterward  remains  stationary  so  long  as  the  menstrual  periods 
recur  with  regularity.  At  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  increases  in  a  notable  manner;  then  it  de- 
creases again,  as  in  the  male,  as  the  woman  advances  toward  old  age. 

6.  During  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  rises,  for  the  time,  to  the  same  standard  as  in  women 
whose  menses  have  ceased. 

7.  In  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
greater  as  the  constitution  is  stronger,  and  the  muscular  system 
more  fully  developed. 

Prof.  Scharling,  in  a  similar  series  of  investigations,'  found  that 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  greater  during  the  diges- 
tion of  food  than  in  the  fasting  condition.  It  is  greater,  also,  in  the 
waking  state  than  during  sleep;  and  in  a  state  of  activity  than  in 
one  of  quietude.  It  is  diminished,  also,  by  fatigue,  and  by  most 
conditions  which  interfere  with  perfect  health. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  lungs, 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Pharmaoie,  rol.  viii.  p.  490. 
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but  the  interchange  of  gases  takes  place,  also,  to  some  extent  through 
the  skin.  It  has  been  found,  by  inclosing  one  of  the  limbs  in  an 
air-tight  case,  that  the  air  in  which  it  is  confined  loses  oxygen  and 
gains  in  carbonic  acid.  By  an  experiment  of  this  sort,  performed  by 
Prof.  Scharling,^  it  was  ascertained  that  the  carbonic  acid  given  off 
from  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  in  the  human  subject,  is  from  one- 
sixtieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  that  discharged  during  the  same  period 
from  the  lungs.  In  the  true  amphibious  animals,  that  is,  those 
which  breathe  by  lungs,  and  can  yet  remain  under  water  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  injury  (as  frogs  and  salamanders),  the 
respiratory  function  of  the  skin  is  very  active.  In  these  animals, 
the  integument  is  very  vascular,  moist,  and  flexible;  and  is  covered, 
not  with  dry  cuticle,  but  with  a  very  thin  and  delicate  layer  of 
epithelium.  It,  therefore,  presents  all  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  respiration ;  and  while  the  animal  remains 
beneath  the  surface,  and  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  the 
exhalation  and  absorption  of  gases  continue  to  take  place  through 
the  skin,  and  the  process  of  respiration  goes  on  in  a  nearly  unin- 
terrupted manner. 

*  In  Carpenter's  Human  Phjsiologj,  Philada.  ed.,  1855,  p  308. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

ANIMAL  HEAT. 

One  of  the  most  important  phenomena  presented  by  animals  and 
vegetables  is  the  property  which  they  possess  of  maintaining,  more 
or  less  constantly,  a  standard  temperature,  notwithstanding  the 
external  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  may  be  sub- 
jected. If  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  jar  of  water,  be  heated  up  to  100® 
or  200°  F.,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  at  50®  or  60®,  it  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  lose  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction ;  and  this 
loss  of  heat  will  steadily  continue,  until,  after  a  certain  time,  the 
temperature  of  the  heated  body  has  become  reduced  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  It  then  remains  stationary  at  this  point, 
unless  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  should  happen  to  rise  or 
fall ;  in  which  case,  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  inorganic 
body,  its  temperature  remaining  constant,  or  varying  with  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium. 

With  living  animals,  the  case  is  diflFerent.  K  a  thermometer  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  or  placed  under  the  tongue 
of  the  human  subject,  it  will  indicate  a  temperature  of  100®  F.,  very 
nearly,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere at  the  time.  This  internal  temperature  is  the  same  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter.  If  the  individual  upon  whom  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  be  afterward  exposed  to  a  cold  of  zero,  or  even  of  20® 
or  80®  below  zero,  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
the  body  will  still  stand  at  100®  F.  As  the  body,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  exposure,  must  have  been  losing  heat  by  radiation  and 
conduction,  like  any  inorganic  mass,  and  has,  notwithstanding,  main- 
tained a  constant  temperature,  it  is  plain  that  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  has  been  generated  in  the  interior  of  the  body  by  means  of  the 
vital  processes,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  external  loss.  The 
internal  heat,  so  produced,  is  known  by  the  name  of  vital  or  animal 
heat.  * 

There  are  two  classes  of  animals  in  which  the  production  of  vital 
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heat  takes  place  with  such  activity  that  their  blood  and  internal 
organs  are  nearly  always  very  much  above  the  external  temperature; 
and  which  are  therefore  called  *' warm-blooded  animals."  These  are 
mammalia  and  birds.  Among  the  birds,  some  species,  as  the  gull, 
have  a  temperature  as  low  as  100^  F.;  but  in  most  of  them  it  is 
higher,  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  110^  or  111^.  In  the  mam- 
malians, to  which  class  man  belongs,  the  animal  temperature  is  never 
far  from  100®.  In  the  seal  and  the  Greenland  whale,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  104®;  and  in  the  porpoise,  which  is  an  air-breathing 
animal,  99®.5.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  98®  to  100.®  When  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  below  this,  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
being  most  exposed  to  the  cooling  influences  of  radiation  and  con- 
duction, fall  a  little  below  the  standard,  and  may  indicate  a  tempera- 
ture of  97®,  or  even  several  degrees  below  this  point.  Thus,  on  a 
very  cold  day,  the  thinner  and  more  exposed  parts,  such  as  the  nose, 
the  ears,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  may  become  cooled  down  con- 
siderably below  the  standard  temperature,  and  may  even  be  con- 
gealed, if  the  cold  be  severe ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
organs  and  of  the  blood  still  remains  the  same  under  all  ordinary 
exposures. 

If  the  cold  be  so  intense  and  long  continued  as  to  affect  the 
general  temperature  of  the  blood,  it  at  once  becomes  fatal.  It  has 
been  found  that  although  a  warm-blooded  animal  usually  preserves 
its  natural  temperature  when  exposed  to  external  cold,  yet  if  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  blood  become  reduced  by  any  means 
more  than  5®  or  6®  below  its  natural  standard,  death  inevitably 
results.  The  animal,  under  these  circumstances,  gradually  becomes 
torpid  and  insensible,  and  all  the  vital  operations  finally  cease. 
Birds,  accordingly,  whose  natural  temperature  is  about  110®,  die  if 
the  blood  be  cooled  down  to  100®,  which  is  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  mammalia ;  and  the  mammalians  die  if  their  blood  be  cooled 
down  below  94®  or  95®.  Each  of  these  different  classes  has  there- 
fore a  natural  temperature,  at  which  the  blood  must  be  maintained 
in  order  to  sustain  life;  and  even  the  different  species  of  animals, 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  have  each  a  specific  temperature  which 
is  characteristic  of  them,  and  which  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  without  producing  death. 

While  in  the  birds  and  mammalians,  however,  the  internal  pro- 
duction of  heat  is  so  active,  that  their  temperature  is  nearly  always 
considerably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  media,  and  suffers  but 
little  variation ;  in  reptiles  and  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  its  produc- 
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tion  is  much  less  rapid,  and  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  air  or  water  which  they  inhabit.  Birds  and 
mammalians  are  therefore  called  '^  warm-blooded,"  and  reptiles  and 
fish  "  cold-blooded"  animals.  There  is,  however,  no  other  distinc- 
tion between  them,  in  this  respect,  than  one  of  degree.  In  reptiles 
and  fish  there  is  also  an  internal  source  of  heat;  only  this  is  not  so 
active  as  in  the  other  classes.  Even  in  these  animals  a  difference 
is  usually  found  to  exist  between  the  temperature  of  their  bodies 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  media.  John  Hunter,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  Czermak,  and  others,'  have  found  the  temperature  of  Proteus 
anguinus  to  be  63°.6,  when  that  of  the  air  was  55^.4: ;  that  of  a  frog 
48°,  in  water  at  44°.4 ;  that  of  a  serpent  88°.46,  in  air  at  81°.5 ;  that 
of  a  tortoise  84°,  in  air  at  79°.5 ;  and  that  of  fish  to  be  from  1°.7 
to  2°.5  above  that  of  the  surrounding  water. 

The  following  list*  shows  the  mean  temperature  belongmg  to 
animals  of  different  classes  and  species. 

Mean  Tbmpbbatitbb. 

1110.26 

1110.2 

108O.6 

1070.6 

IO6O.7 

1000.0 

1050 

1020.5 

1010.3 

1000.4 

990.5 

990.4 

980.6 

950.9 


Birds. 


i 


Mammalia. 


Rbptilb. 
F18H. 


Ahimal. 
'  Swallow 

Heron  . 

Raven  • 

Pigeon  • 

Fowl     . 

GnU      . 

Squirrel 

Goat     . 

Cat 

Hare     . 

Ox 

Dog       . 

Man 

Ape 

Toad     . 

{Carp 
Tench   . 


6IO.6 

610.25 

520.10 


In  the  invertebrate  animals,  as  a  general  rule,  the  internal  heat 
is  produced  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  readily  estimated.  In  some 
of  the  more  active  kinds,  however,  such  as  insects  and  arachnida, 
it  is  occasionally  generated  with  such  activity  that  it  may  be 
appreciated  by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  the  temperature  of  the 
butterfly,  when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  is  from  5°  to  9^.  above 

■  Slmon*0  Chemistry  of  Man,  Philadelphia  edition,  p.  124. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  123—126. 
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that  of  the  air;  and  that  of  the  humble-bee  from  8®  to  10°  higher 
than  the  exterior.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Newport,' 
the  interior  of  a  hive  of  bees  may  have  a  temperature  of  48^.6, 
when  the  external  atmosphere  is  at  84^.5,  even  while  the  insects 
are  quiet;  but  if  they  be  excited,  by  tapping  on  the  outside  of  the 
hire,  it  may  rise  to  102°.  In  all  oases,  while  the  insect  is  at  rest, 
the  temperature  is  very  moderate;  but  if  kept  in  rapid  motion  in 
a  confined  space,  it  may  generate  heat  enough  to  afiEect  the  thermo- 
meter  sensibly,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Even  in  vegetables  a  certain  degree  of  heat-producing  power  is 
occasionally  manifest.  Usually,  the  exposed  surface  of  a  plant  is 
so  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  mass,  that  whatever  caloric  may 
be  generated  is  too  rapidly  lost  by  radiation  and  evaporation,  to  be 
appreciated  by  ordinary  means.  Under  some  circumstances,  how- 
ever, it  may  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  readily 
perceptible.  In  the  process  of  malting,  for  example,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  germinating  grain  is  piled  together  in  a  mass,  its  ele- 
vated temperature  may  be  readily  distinguished,  both  by  the  hand 
and  the  thermometer.  During  the  flowering  process,  also,  an  unu- 
sual evolution  of  heat  takes  place  in  plants.  The  flowers  of  the 
geranium  have  been  found  to  have  a  temperature  of  87°,  while 
that  of  the  air  was  81°;  and  the  thermometer,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  clump  of  blossoms  of  arum  cordifolium,  has  been  seen  to  rise 
to  111°,  and  even  121°,  while  the  temperature  of  the  external  air 
was  only  66°.* 

Dutrochet  has  moreover  found,  by  a  series  of  very  ingenious  and 
delicate  experiments,'  that  nearly  all  parts  of  a  living  plant  gene- 
rate a  certain  amount  of  heat.  The  proper  heat  of  the  plant  is 
usually  so  rapidly  dissipated  by  the  continuous  evaporation  of  its 
fluids,  that  it  is  mostly  imperceptible  by  ordinary  means ;  but  if 
this  evaporation  be  prevented,  by  keeping  the  air  charged  with 
watery  vapor,  the  heat  becomes  sensible  and  can  be  appreciated  by 
a  delicate  thermometer.  Dutrochet  used  for  this  purpose  a  thermo- 
electric apparatus,  so  constructed  that  an  elevation  of  temperature 
of  1°  F.,  in  the  substance  examined,  would  produce  a  deviation  in 
the  needle  of  nearly  nine  degrees.  By  this  means  he  found  that  he 
could  appreciate,  without  difficulty,  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
plant    A  certain  amount  of  heat  was  constantly  generated,  during 

*  Carpenter's  OenenU  and  ComparatiTe  PhyBiology,  Philadelphia,  1851,  p.  852. 
'  Carpenter's  Gen.  and  Comp.  Physiologj,  p.  846. 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  Natorelles,  2d  series,  xii.  p.  277. 
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the  day,  in  the  green  stems,  the  leaves,  the  buds,  and  even  the 
roots  and  fruit.  The  maximum  temperature  of  these  parts,  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  was  sometimes  a  little  over 
one-half  a  degree,  Fahrenheit;  though  it  was  often  considerably 
less  than  this. 

The  different  parts  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  therefore,  generate 
different  quantities  of  caloric.  In  the  same  manner,  the  heat-pro- 
ducing power  is  not  equally  active  in  different  species  of  animals ; 
but  its  existence  is  nevertheless  common  to  both  animals  and  vege- 
tables. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  generation  of  this  internal  or  vital 
heat,  we  may  start  with  the  assertion  that  its  production  depends 
upon  changes  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  is  so  &r  to  be  regarded  as 
a  chemical  phenomenon.  The  sources  of  heat  which  we  meet  with 
in  external  nature  are  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes  the  heat  is  of 
a  physical  origin ;  as,  for  example,  that  derived  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  friction  of  solid  substances,  or  the  passage  of  electric 
currents.  In  other  instances  it  is  produced  by  chemical  changes ; 
and  the  most  abundant  and  useful  source  of  artificial  heat  is  the 
oxidation,  or  combustion,  of  carbon  and  carbonaceous  compounds. 
Wood  and  coal,  substances  rich  in  carbon,  are  mostly  used  for  this 
purpose;  and  charcoal,  which  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  is  frequently 
employed  by  itself.  These  substances,  when  burnt,  or  oxidized, 
evolve  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  produce,  as  the  result  of  their 
oxidation,  carbonic  acid.  In  order  that  the  process  may  go  on,  it 
is  of  course  necessary  that  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  should  have 
free  access  to  the  burning  body;  otherwise  the  combustion  and 
evolution  of  heat  cease,  for  want  of  a  necessary  agent  in  the  chemi- 
cal combination.  In  all  these  instances,  the  quantity  of  heat  gene- 
rated is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxidation;  and  may 
be  measured,  either  by  the  quantity  of  carbon  consumed,  or  by  that 
of  carbonic  acid  produced.  It  may  be  made  to  go  on,  also,  either 
rapidly  or  slowly,  according  to  the  abundance  and  purity  in  which 
oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  carbonaceous  substance.  Thus,  if  char- 
coal be  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  bums  rapidly 
and  violently,  raises  the  temperature  to  a  high  point,  and  is  soon 
entirely  consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  shut  up  in  a  close 
stove,  to  which  the  air  is  admitted  but  slowly,  it  produces  only  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature,  and  may  require  a  much  longer 
time  for  its  complete  disappearance.  Nevertheless,  for  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  consumed,  the  amount  of  heat  generated,  and 
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that  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  will  be  equal  in  the  two  cases.  In 
one  instance  we  have  a  rapid  combustion,  in  the  other  a  slow  com- 
bustion ;  the  total  efifeot  being,  however,  the  same  in  both. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  commonly  produced  by  artifi- 
cial means.  Its  evolution  is  here  dependent  upon  two  striking 
conditions,  which  are  essential  to  it,  and  by  which  it  is  always 
accompanied,  viz.,  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid. 

Now,  since  the  two  phenomena  just  mentioned  are  presented 
also  by  the  living  body,  and  since  they  are  accompanied  here,  too, 
by  the  production  of  animal  heat,  it  was  very  natural  to  suppose 
that  in  the  animal  organization,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  internal 
heat  must  be  owing  to  an  oxidation  or  combustion  of  carbon. 
According  to  Lavoisier,  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs  was  sup- 
posed to  combine  immediately  with  the  carbon  of  the  pulmonary 
tissues  and  fluids,  producing  carbonic  acid,  and  to  be  at  once  returned 
under  that  form  to  the  atmosphere;  the  same  quantity  of  heat  result- 
ing from  the  above  process  as  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  similar  quantity  of  ci^rbon  in  wood  or  coal.  Accord- 
ingly, he  regarded  the  lungs  as  a  sort  of  stove  or  furnace,  by  which 
the  rest  of  the  body  was  warmed,  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lating blood. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  view  was  altogether  erro- 
neous ;  for  the  slightest  examination  shows  that  the  lungs  are  not 
perceptibly  warmer  than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  heat- 
producing  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  reside  exclusively 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Furthermore,  subsequent  investigations 
showed  the  following  very  important  £EU^ts,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  in  the  lungs, 
but  exists  in  the  blood  before  its  arrival  in  the  pulmonary  capilla- 
ries ;  and  that  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air,  so  far  from  combining 
with  carbon  in  the  lungs,  is  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  blood- 
globules,  and  carried  away  by  the  current  of  the  general  circulation. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  oxidation  or  combustion  of  the 
blood  must  take  place,  if  at  all,  not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

Liebig  accordingly  adopted  Lavoisier's  theory  of  the  production 
of  animal  heat,  with  the  above  modification.  He  believed  the  heat 
of  the  animal  body  to  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  or  combustion 
of  certain  elements  of  the  food  while  still  circulating  in  the  blood ; 
these  substances  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  by 
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the  oxidation  of  their  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  immediately  ex- 
pelled from  the  body  without  ever  having  formed  a  part  of  the  solid 
tissues.  He  therefore  divided  the  food  into  two  different  classes  of 
alimentary  substances;  viz.,  1st,  the  nitrogenous  or  plastic  elements^ 
which  are  introduced  in  comparatively  small  quantity,  and  which 
are  to  be  actually  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  such  as 
albumen,  muscular  flesh,  &c. ;  and  2d,  the  hydro-carbons  or  respiratory 
elements^  such  as  sugar,  starch,  and  fat;  which,  according  to  his  view, 
are  taken  into  the  blood  solely  to  be  burned,  never  being  assimilated 
or  converted  into  the  tissues,  but  only  oxidized  in  the  circulation, 
and  immediately  expelled,  as  above,  under  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  He  therefore  regard<^d  these  elements  of  the  food 
only  as  so  much  fuel ;  destined  simply  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the 
body,  but  taking  no  part  in  the  proper  function  of  nutrition. 

The  above  theory  of  animal  heat  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
and  acknowledged  by  the  medical  profession  until  within  a  recent 
period.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  some  of  its  deficiencies  and 
inconsistencies  were  pointed  out,  by  Lehmann  in  Germany,  and  by 
Robin  and  Verdeil  in  France ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  begun  to 
lose  ground  and  give  place  to  a  different  mode  of  explanation,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  physiological  science.  We 
believe  it,  in  fact,  to  be  altogether  erroneous;  and  incapable  of 
explaining,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat, 
as  exhibited  by  the  living  body.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  pass  in 
review  the  principal  objections  to  the  theory  of  combustion,  con- 
sidered as  a  physiological  doctrine. 

I.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  regard  the  evolution  of  heat  as 
dependent  solely  on  direct  oxidation.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
sources,  as  we  see  constantly  in  external  nature.  The  sun's  rays, 
mechanical  friction,  electric  currents,  and  more  particularly  a  great 
variety  of  chemical  actions,  such  as  various  saline  combinations  and 
decompositions,  are  all  capable  of  producing  heat ;  and  even  simple 
solutions,  such  as  the  solution  of  caustic  potass  in  water,  the  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or  of  alcohol  and  water,  will  often  pro- 
duce a  very  sensible  elevation  of  temperature.  Now  we  know  that 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  a  thousand  different  actions  of  this 
nature  are  constantly  going  on;  solutions,  combinations  and  decom- 
positions in  endless  variety,  all  of  which,  taken  together,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  production  of  animal  heat,  provided  the 
theory  of  combustion  should  be  found  insufficient  or  improbable. 
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.  II.  In  vegetables  there  is  an  internal  production  of  heat,  as  well 
as  in  animals;  a  £Eu^t  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  tlie 
experiments  of  Dutrochet  and  others,  already  described.  In  vege- 
tables,  however,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  do  not  take  place ;  excepting,  to  some  extent,  during  the 
night.  On  the  contrary,  the  diurnal  process  in  vegetables,  it  is  well 
known,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
solar  light  they  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen.  And  it 
is  exceedingly  remarkable  that,  in  Dutrochet's  experiments,  he 
found  that  the  evolution  of  heat  by  plants  was  always  accompanied 
.by  the  disappearance  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen. 
Plants  which,  in  the  daylight,  exhale  oxygen  and  evolve  heat,  if 
placed  in  the  dark,  immediately  begin  to  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale 
carbonic  acid ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  sus- 
pended. Dutrochet  even  found  that  the  evolution  of  heat  by  plants 
presented  a  regular  diurnal  variation;  and  that  its  maximum  of 
intensity  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  are  going  on 
with  the  greatest  activity.  The  proper  heat  of  plants,  therefore,  can- 
not be  the  result  of  oxidation  or  combustion,  but  must  be  dependent 
on  an  entirely  different  process. 

III.  In  animals,  the  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  do  not  correspond  with  each  other.  Most 
frequently  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  disappears  in  the  body,  over 
and  above  that  which  is  returned  in  the  breath  under  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid.  This  overplus  of  oxygen  has  been  said  to  unite  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  food,  so  as  to  form  water  which  also  passes  out 
by  the  lungs ;  but  this  is  a  pure  assumption,  resting  on  no  direct 
evidence  whatever,  for  we  have  no  experimental  proof  that  any 
more  watery  vapor  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  than  is  supplied  by 
the  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  superfluous,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  any  of  it  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen. 

Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  overplus  oxygen  which  disap- 
pears in  the  body,  beside  that  which  is  exhaled  in  the  carbonic  aci4 
of  the  breath,  varies  greatly  in  the  same  animal  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  food.  Begnault  and  Reiset*  found  that  in  dogs,  fed 
on  meat,  the  oxygen  which  reappeared  under  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  was  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  absorbed ;  while 

'  Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  PhTsiqne,  3d  teries,  xxri.  p.  428. 
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in  dogs  fed  on  vegetable  substances  it  amounted  to  over  90  per 
cent.  In  some  instances,'  where  the  animals  (rabbits  and  fowls) 
were  fed  on  bread  and  grain  exclusively,  the  proportion  of  expired 
oxygen  amounted  to  101  or  even  102  per  cent. ;  that  is,  more  oxygen 
was  actually  contained  in  the  carbonic  add  exhaled,  than  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  a  free  state  from  the  atmosphere.  A  portion,  at  I%ast,  of  the 
carbonic  acid  must  therefore  have  been  produced  by  other  means 
than  direct  oxidation. 

IV.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is  not  primarily 
formed  in  the  blood,  but  makes  its  appearance  in  the  substance  of 
the  tissues  themselves ;  and  furthermore,  that  even  here  it  does  not 
originate  by  a  direct  oxidation,  but  rather  by  a  process  of  decom- 
position, similar  to  that  by  which  sugar,  in  fermentation,  is  resolved 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  We  understand  from  this  how  to 
explain  the  singular  fact  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  viz.,  the 
abundant  production  of  carbonic  acid,  under  some  circumstances, 
with  a  comparatively  small  supply  of  free  oxygen.  The  statement 
made  by  Liebig,  therefore,  that  starchy  and  oily  matters  taken  with 
the  food  are  immediately  oxidized  in  the  circulation  without  ever 
being  assimilated  by  the  tissues,  is  without  foundation.  It  never, 
in  fact,  rested  on  any  other  ground  than  a  supposed  probability ; 
and  as  we  see  that  carbonic  acid  is  abundantly  produced  in  the 
body  by  other  means,  we  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  assuming, 
without  direct  evidence,  the  existence  of  a  combustive  process  in 
the  blood. 

V.  The  evolution  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  is  not  general,  as  it 
would  be  if  it  resulted  from  a  combustion  of  the  blood ;  but  local, 
since  it  takes  place  primarily  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  them- 
selves. Various  causes  will  therefore  produce  a  local  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  by  modifying  the  nutritive  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  tissues.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  experiment 
of  Bernard,  which  we  have  often  verified,  division  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  produces  very  soon  a  marked 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and 
face.  Local  inflammations,  also,  increase  very  sensibly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  part  in  which  they  are  seated,  while  that  of  the  general 

'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3d  series,  xxvi.  pp.  409 — 451. 
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niass  of  the  blood  is  not  altered.  Finally  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Bernard  that  in  the  natural  state  of  the  system  there  is  a  marked 
differenee  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  organs  and  of  the  blood 
returning  from  them.^  The  method  adopted  by  this  experimenter 
was  to  introduce,  in  the  living  animal,  the  bulb  of  a  fine  thermo- 
meter suocessively  into  the  bloodvessels  entering  and  those  leaving 
the  various  internal  organs.  The  difference  of  temperature  in  these 
two  situations  showed  whether  the  blood  had  lost  or  gained  in  heat 
while  traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  organ.  Bernard  found,  in 
the  first  plaoe,  that  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  so  far 
from  increasing,  was  absolutely  diminished  in  temperature;  the 
blood  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  being  sometimes  a  little  more 
and  sometimes  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a  degree  Fahr.  lower 
than  on  the  right  side.  This  slight  cooling  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  is  owing  simply  to  its  exposure  to  the  air  through  the  pul- 
monary membrane,  and  to  the  vaporization  of  water  which  takes 
place  in  these  organs.  In  the  abdominal  viscera,  on  the  contrary, 
the  blood  is  increased  in  temperature.  It  is  sensibly  warmer  in  the 
pcHtal  vein  than  in  the  aorta ;  and  very  considerably  warmer  in  the 
hepatic  vein  than  in  either  the  portal  or  the  vena  cava.  The  blood 
of  the  hepatic  vein  is  in  fact  warmer  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  production  of  heat,  therefore,  according  to  Ber- 
nard's observations^  is  more  active  in  the  liver  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  system.  As  the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  are 
necessarily  different  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  a  specific  amount  of  heat  should  be  produced  in 
each  of  them.  A  similar  &ct,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  noticed  by 
Dutrochet,  in  regard  to  the  different  parts  of  the  vegetable  organ^ 
ization. 

YI.  Animal  heat  has  been  supposed  to  stand  in  a  special  relation 
to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  because  in  warm-blooded  animals 
the  respiratory  process  is  more  active  than  in  those  of  a  lower 
temperature;  and  because,  in  the  same  animal,  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  evolution  of  heat  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  diminution  in  the  products  of  respiration. 
•  But  this  is  also  true  of  all  the  other  excretory  products  of  the  body. 
An  elevation  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  activity 
of  all  the  nutritive  processes.    Not  only  carbonic  acid,  but  the 

I  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  26, 1856. 
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iDgredients  of  the  urine  and  the  perspiration  are  discharged  in  larger 
quantity  than  usual.  An  increased  supply  of  food  also  is  required, 
as  well  as  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen;  and  the  digestive  and 
secretory  processes  both  go  on,  at  the  same  time,  with  unusual 
activity. 

Animal  heat,  then,  is  a  phenomenon  which  results  from  the 
simultaneous  activity  of  many  different  processes,  taking  place  in 
many  different  organs,  and  dependent,  undoubtedly,  on  difierent 
chemical  changes  in  each  one.  The  introduction  of  oxygen  and 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  have  no  direct  connection  with  each 
other,  but  are  only  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  long  series  of 
continuous  changes,  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  successively 
take  a  part.  Their  relation  is  precisely  that  which  exists  between 
the  food  introduced  through  the  stomach,  and  the  urinary  ingre- 
dients eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  tissues  require  for  their 
nutrition  a  constant  supply  of  solid  and  liquid  food  whidi  is  intro- 
duced through  the  stomach,  and  of  oxygen  which  is  introduced 
through  the  lungs.  The  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  the 
tissues  give  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  urea,  uric  acid,  &0.,  which  are 
discharged  with  the  urine,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  But  the  oxygen  is  not  directly 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  any  more  than  the  food  is  directly 
converted  into  urea  and  the  urates. 

Animal  heat  is  not  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  a 
combustive  process.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  is  '*  burned"  in  the  circulation.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  assimilated  by  the  substance  of  the  tissues;  and  these, 
in  their  subsequent  disintegration,  give  rise  to  several  ex(»retory 
products,  one  of  which  is  carbonic  acid. 

The  numerous  combinations  and  decompositions  which  follow 
each  other  incessantly  during  the  nutritive  process,  result  in  the 
production  of  an  internal  or  vital  heat,  which  is  present  in  both 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  which  varies  in  amount  in  different 
species,  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  and  even  in 
different  parts  and  organs  of  the  same  body. 
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CHAPTEE    XIV. 

THE  CIRCULATION. 

The  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  nutritious  fluid,  holding  in 
solution  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
tissues.  In  some  animals  and  vegetables,  of  the  lowest  organization, 
such  as  infusoria,  polypes,  alg»,  and  the  like,  neither  blood  nor 
circulation  is  required ;  since  all  parts  of  the  body,  having  a  similar 
structure,  absorb  nourishment  equally  from  the  surrounding  media, 
and  carry  on  nearly  or  quite  the  same  chemical  processes  of  growth 
and  assimilation.  In  the  higher  animals  and  vegetables,  however, 
as  well  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  case  is  different  In  them,  the 
structure  of  the  body  is  compound.  Different  organs,  with  widely 
different  functions,  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  frame;  and 
each  of  these  functions  is  more  or  less  essential  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  whole.  In  the  intestine,  for  example,  the  process 
of  digestion  takes  place;  and  tiie  prepared  ingredients  of  the  food 
are  thence  absorbed  into  the  bloodvessels,  by  which  they  are 
transported  to  distant  tissues  and  organs.  In  the  lungs,  again, 
the  blood  absorbs  oxygen  whiclii  is  afterward  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  tissues;  and  carbonic  acid,  which  was  produced  in  the  tissues, 
is  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  In  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin, 
other  substances  again  are  produced  or  eliminated,  and  these  local 
processes  are  all  of  them  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  general 
organization.  The  circulating  fluid  is  therefore,  in  the  higher 
animals,  a  means  of  transportation^  by  which  the-  substances  pro« 
duced  in  particular  organs  are  dispersed  throughout  the  body,  or 
by  which  substances  produced  generally  in  the  tissues  are  conveyed 
to  particular  organs,  in  order  to  be  eliminated  and  expelled. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  consists  of  four  different  parts,  via: 
Ist  The  heart;  a  hollow,  muscular  organ,  which  receives  the  blood 
at  one  orifice  and  drives  it  out,  in  successive  impulses,  at  another. 
2d.  The  arteries ;  a  series  of  branching  tubes,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  different  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 
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8d.  The  capillaries;  a  network  of  minote  iaoflculating  tubules, 
which  are  iuterwoyen  with  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  and  which 
bring  the  blood  into  intimate  contact  with  the  cells  and  fibres  of 
which  they  are  composed;  and,  4th.  The  veins;  a  set  of  converg- 
ing vessels,  destined  to  collect  the  blood  from  the  capillaries,  and 
return  it  to  the  heart.  In  each  of  these  four  different  parts  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus,  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  peculiar  and 
dependent  on  special  conditions.  It  will  therefore  require  to  be 
studied  in  each  one  of  them  separately. 


THE  HEART. 

The  structure  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  large  vessels  connected 
with  it,  varies  considerably  in  different  classes  of  animals,  owing  to 
the  different  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  organs.  For  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus  being  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  body,  and 

the  one  most  closely  connected 
^^'  *^^'  by  anatomical   relations  with 

the  organs  of  circulation,  the 
latter  are  necessarily  modified 
in  structure  to  correspond  with 
the  former.  In  fish,  for  exam- 
ple (Fig.  76),  the  heart  is  an 
organ  consisting  of  two  princi- 
pal cavities :  an  auricle  (a)  into 
which  the  blood  is  received  from 
the  central  extremity  of  the 
vena  cava,  and  a  ventricle  (6) 
into  which  the  blood  is  driven 
by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle. 
The  ventricle  is  considerably 
larger  and  more  powerful  than 
the  auricle,  and  by  its  contrac- 
tion drives  the  blood  into  the 
main  artery  supplying  the  gills. 
In  the  gills  Coc)  the  blood  is 

CiBcuLATTOV    OF    FisH.— o.    AaHole.     b.  .    -.       J       ^  1.«   1.    •      • 

Ventricle,  ce.  oiue.  d.  Aoru.  as.  Vena  oit*.      artcnalizea ;   after  wnicn  It  18 

collected  by  the  branchial  veins. 
These  veins  unite  upon  the  median  line  to  form  the  aorta  (d)  by 
which  the  blood  is  finally  distributed  throughout  the  frame.    In 
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tbeae  animals  (he  respiratory  process  is  not  a  very  active  one;  bat 
the  gills,  which  are  of  small  size,  being  the  only  respiratory  organs^ 
all  the  blood  requires  to  pass  through  them  for  purposes  of  aeration. 
The  heart  here  is  a  single  organ,  destined  only  to  drive  the  blood 
from  the  termination  of  the  venous  system  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
gills. 

In  reptiles,  the  heart  is  composed  of  two  auricles,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  one  ventricle.    (Fig.  77.)    The  venee  cavse  discharge  their 
blood   into   the    right    auricle  (a), 
whence  it  passes  into  the  ventricle  ^^^'  *^*^' 

(c).  From  the  ventricle,  a  part  of  it 
is  carried  into  the  aorta  and  distri- 
buted throughout  the  body,  while  a 
part  is  sent  to  the  lungs  through  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  arterialized 
blood,  returning  from  the  lungs  by 
the  pulmonary  vein,  is  discharged 
into  the  left  auricle  (i),  and  thence 
into  the  ventricle  (c),  where  it 
mingles  with  the  venous  blood 
which  has  just  arrived  by  the  venae 
cavae.  In  the  reptile,  therefore,  the 
ventricle  is  a  common  organ  of  pro- 
pulsion, both  for  the  lungs  and  for 
the  general  circulation.     In  these 

animals  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  cibculatiov  of  rbptilb*.—  o. 
the  lungs  is  only  partial;  a  certain  rC^tALr;tt  c.7r"'''*- 
portion  of  the  blood  which  leaves 

the  heart  being  carried  to  these  organs,  just  as  in  the  human  subject, 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  is  carried  to  the  kidney  by 
the  renal  artery.  This  arrangement  is  sufficient  for  the  reptiles, 
because  in  many  of  them,  such  as  serpents  and  turtles,  the  lungs 
are  much  more  extensive  and  efficient,  as  respiratory  organs,  than 
the  gills  of  fish ;  while  in  others,  such  as  Trogs  and  water-lizards, 
the  integument  itself,  which  is  moist,  smooth,  and  naked,  takes  an 
important  share  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

In  quadrupeds  and  the  human  species,  however,  the  respi- 
ratory process  is  not  only  exceedingly  active,  but  the  lungs 
are,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  organs  in  which  the  aeration  of 
the  blood  can  be  fully  accomplished.  In  them,  accordingly,  we 
find   the  two  circulations,  general  and   pulmonary,  entirely  dis* 
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tinct  from  eaob  other.  (Fig.  78.)    All  the  blood  retaming  from 
the  body  by  the  veins  must  pass  through  the  lungs  before  it  is 

again  distributed  through  the 
^K-  7®-  arterial  system.     We  have 

therefore  a  double  circula- 
tion, and  also  a  double  heart ; 
the  two  sides  of  which, 
though  united  externally, 
are  separate  internally.  The 
mammalian  heart  consists  of 
a  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
(flf,  i),  receiving  the  blood 
from  the  vena  cava  (t),  and 
driving  it  to  the  lungs ;  and 
a  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
(/,  g)  receiving  the  blood 
from  the  lungs  and  driving 
it  outward  through  the  arte- 
rial system. 

ciBcuLATioK  IK  M AMM ALi AH..- a.  Right        lu  thc  complctc  or  doublc 
avricie.  b.  Right  rentricie.  «.  PnimoBary  artDiy.    mammalian  heart,  thc  differ- 

4.  LoDgs.    €.  Pnlmonary  rein.    /   lAtt  aaride.    g.  ^  r 

Left  rentriele.    A.  Aorta.    C  TeoaMra.  CUt  partS  01  tUC  OrgSU  prCSCnt 

certain  peculiarities  and  bear 
certain  relations  to  each  other,  which  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
before  we  can  properly  appreciate  its  action  and  movements.  The 
entire  organ  has  a  more  or  less  conical  form,  its  base  being  situated 
on  the  median  line,  directed  upward  and  backward;  the  whole  being 
suspended  in  the  chest,  and  loosely  fixed  to  the  spinal  column,  by 
the  great  vessels  which  enter  and  leave  it  at  this  point  The  apex, 
on  the  contrary,  is  directed  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  left,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pericardium  and  the  pericardial  fluid,  but  capable 
of  a  very  free  lateral  and  rotatory  motion.  The  auricles,  which 
have  a  smaller  capacity  and  thinner  walls  than  the  ventricles,  are 
situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  organ  (Figs.  79  and 
80);  while  the  ventricles  occupy  its  anterior  and  lower  portions. 
The  two  ventricles,  moreover,  are  not  situated  on  the  same  plane, 
but  the  right  ventricle  occupies  a  position  somewhat  in  front  and 
above  that  of  the  left ;  so  that  in  an  anterior  view  of  the  heart  the 
greater  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  is  concealed  by  the  right  (Fig. 
79),  and  in  a  posterior  view  the  greater  portion  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  concealed  by  the  left  (Fig.  80);  while  in  both  positions  the 
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apex  of  the  heart  is  oanstiluted  altogether  bj  the  point  of  the  left 
yentriole. 


Fig.  79. 


Fig.  80. 


HvMAir  Hbabt,  antwior  Tiew.— 
a.  RIfht  Tentriele.  b.  Left  rentriele. 
e.  Sight  aariele.  d.  Left  auiicle.  t, 
PolBonanr  arteiy.  /.  Aorta. 


HuMAir  Hbabt,  poBterlor  Tiew.— 
a.  Right  Tentriele.  6.  Left  reutriele. 
«.  Bight  Borlcle.    d.  LeftBoriole. 


The  different  oavities  of  the  heart  and  of  the  adjacent  blood- 
yessels,  though  continaoos  with  each  other,  are  partially  separated 
by  certain  constrictions.  These  constricted  orifices,  by  which  the 
different  cavities  communicate,  are  known  by  the  names  of  the 

ng.  81. 


BievT  AumiCLB  abd  Ybvtbiolb;  Aaiiealo-rentrioBlftr  YBlres  open,  ArterlBl  YbItA  doM4. 

anricnlar,  aurioulo-Tentricular,  and  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifioei^; 
the  auricular  orifices  being  the  passages  from  the  yen»  cay»  and 
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pulmonary  veins  into  tlie  right  and  left  aarides;  the  auriculo* 
ventricalar  orifices  leading  from  the  aaricles  into  the  ventricles; 
and  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  leading  from  the  ventricles 
into  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  arteries  respectively. 

The  auriculo-ventricular,  aortic,  and  pulmonary  orifices  are  fur- 
nished with  valves,  which  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  from  the 
auricles  to  the  ventricles,  and  from  the  ventricles  to  the  arteries, 
but  shut  back  with  the  contractions  of  the  organ,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  return  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  course  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart  is,  therefore,  as  follows.  From  the  vena  cava  it 
passes  into  the  right  auricle;  and  from  the  right  auricle  into  the 
right  ventricle.  (Fig.  81.)  On  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle, 
the  tricuspid  valves  shut  back,  preventing  its  return  into  the  auricle 
(Fig.  82);  and  it  is  thus  driven  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 

Fig.  82. 


Bkirt  Aitbtclb  avd  Vbvtbiclb;  Aarlcalo-TentrloaUr  VbItm  elo«e<l,  Arterial  V»lre«  opea. 

lungs.  Returning  from  the  lungs,  it  enters  the  left  auricle,  thence 
passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  finally  delivered  into 
the  aorta,  and  distributed  throughout  the  body.  (Fig.  83.)  This 
movement  of  the  blood,  however,  through  the  cardiac  cavities,  is 
not  a  continuous  and  steady  flow,  but  is  accomplished  by  alternate 
contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart; 
so  that  with  every  impulse,  successive  portions  of  blood  are  received 
by  the  auricles,  delivered  into  the  ventricles,  and  by  them  dis- 
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charged  id  to  the  arteries.    Each  one  of  these  sooceasive  actions  is 
called  a  beat,  or  pulscUion  of  the  heart. 

Fig.  83. 


CouBSB  or  Blood  thkouoh  thb  Hkart.— a,  o.  Vena  caTa,  superior  and  inferior. 
h.  Bight  Toatriele.    e.  Palmoaarx  artery,    d.  Pnlmonarx  vein.    «.  Left  Teniricle.   /.  Aorta. 

Each  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  certain  important 
phenomena,  which  require  to  be  studied  in  detail.  These  are  the 
sounds  J  the  movements^  and  the  impulse. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  two  in  number.  They  can  readily  be 
heard  by  applying  the  ear  over  the  cardiac  region,  when  they  are 
found  to  be  quite  different  from  each  other  in  position,  in  tone,  and 
in  duration.  They  are  distinguished  as  the  first  and  second  sounds 
of  the  heart.  The  first  sound  is  heard  with  the  greatest  intensity 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  more  particularly  over 
the  fifth  rib  and  the  fifth  intercostal  space.  It  is  long,  dull,  and 
smothered  in  tone,  and  occupies  one-half  the  entire  duration  of  a 
single  beat.  It  corresponds  in  time  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
in  the  precordial  region,  and  the  stroke  of  the  large  arteries  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  chest  The  second  sound  follows  imme- 
diately upon  the  first  It  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  situation 
of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  viz.,  over  the  sternum  at  the 
level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  It  is  short,  sharp,  and  distinct 
in  tone,  and  occupies  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole  time  of 
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a  pulsation.  It  is  followed  by  an  equal  interval  of  silence ;  after 
which  the  first  sound  again  recurs.  The  whole  time  of  a  cardiac 
pulsation  may  then  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  occupied  by  the  first  sound,  the  third  by  the  second  sound, 
and  the  fourth  by  an  interval  of  silence,  as  follows : — ' 

lit  quarter  i 


Time  of  pulsation. 


2d       **      f  ^^^  sound. 
3d       "        Second  sound. 
4th      <<         Intenral  of  sUenee. 


The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  sudden  closure  and  tension  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 
This  fact  is  established  by  the  following  proofs :  Ist,  this  sound  is 
heard  with  perfect  distinctness,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  di- 
rectly over  the  situation  of  the  above-mentioned  valves;  2d,  the  far- 
ther we  recede  in  any  direction  from  this  point,  the  fainter  becomes 
the  sound ;  and  8d,  in  experiments  upon  the  living  animal,  often 
repeated  by  different  observers,  it  has  been  found  that  if  a  curved 
needle  be  introduced  into  the  base  of  the  large  vessels,  so  as  to  hook 
back  the  semilunar  valves,  the  second  sound  at  once  disappears, 
and  remains  absent  until  the  valve  is  again  liberated.  These  valves 
consist  of  fibrous  sheets,  covered  with  a  layer  of  endocardial  epithe- 
lium. They  have  the  form  of  semilunar  festoons,  the  free  edge  of 
which  is  directed  away  from  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  while  the 
attached  edge  is  £E»tened  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
artery.  While  the  blood  is  passing  from  the  ventricle  to  the  artery, 
these  valves  are  thrown  forward  and  relaxed;  but  when  the  artery 
reacts  upon  its  contents  they  shut  back,  and  their  fibres,  becoming 
suddenly  tense,  yield  a  clear,  characteristic,  snapping  sound. 

The  production  of  the  first  sound  has  been  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  a  combination  of  various  causes;  such  as  the  rush  of 
blood  through  the  cardiac  orifices,  the  muscular  contraction  of  the 
parietes  of  the  heart,  the  tension  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves, 
the  collision  of  the  particles  of  blood  with  each  other  and  with  the 
surface  of  the  ventricle,  &c.  &c.  We  believe,  however,  with  Andry^ 
and  some  others,  that  the  first  sound  of  the  hei^  has  a  similar 
origin  with  the  second;  and  that  it  is  dependent  altogether  on  the 
cloiure  (f  the  aurtcub-ventricular  valves.  The  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion are  the  following : — 

1st.  The  second  sound  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  closure  of 

>  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Kneeland*s  translation,  Boston,  1846. 
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the  semilunar  valves,  and  in  the  action  of  the  heart  the  shutting 
baok  of  the  two  sets  of  valves  alternate  with  each  other  precisely 
as  do  the  first  and  second  sounds;  and  there  is  every  probability, 
to  say  the  least,  that  the  sudden  tension  of  the  valvular  fibres  pro- 
duces a  similar  effect  in  each  instance. 

2d.  The  first  sound  is  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ventricles,  where  the  tendinous  cords  supporting  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  inserted,  and  where  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  tension  of  these  valves  would  be  most  readily  con- 
ducted to  the  ear. 

8d.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  cardiac  orifices  could  give  rise  to  an  appreciable  sound, 
so  long  as  these  orifices,  and  the  cavities  to  which  they  lead,  have 
their  normal  dimensions.  An  unnatural  souffle  may  indeed  origi- 
nate from  this  cause  when  the  orifices  of  the  heart  are  diminished 
in  size,  as  by  calcareous  or  fibrinous  deposits;  and  it  may  also 
occur  in  cases  of  aneurism.  A  souffle  may  even  be  produced  at 
will  in  any  one  of  the  large  arteries  by  pressing  firmly  upon  it 
with  the  end  of  a  stethoscope,  so  as  to  diminish  its  calibre.  But  in 
all  these  instances,  the  abnormal  sound  occurs  only  in  consequence 
of  a  disturbance  in  the  natural  relation  existing  between  the  volume 
of  the  blood  and  the  size  of  the  orifice  through  which  it  passes. 
In  the  healthy  heart,  the  different  orifices  of  the  organ  are  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  blood ;  and  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  believing  that  its  passage  should  give  rise  to  a 
sound  in  the  cardiac  cavities  than  in  the  larger  arteries  or  veins. 

4th.  The  difference  in  character  between  the  two  sounds  of  the 
heart  depends,  in  all  probability,  on  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  two  sets  of  valves.  The  second  sound  is  short,  sharp,  and  dis- 
tinct, because  the  semilunar  valves  are  short  and  narrow,  superficial 
in  their  situation,  and  supported  by  the  highly  elastic,  dense  and 
fibrous  bases  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  arteries.  The  first  sound 
is  dull  and  prolonged,  because  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are 
broad  and  deep-seated,  and  are  attached,  by  their  long  chordae 
tendinesa  to  the  comparatively  soft  and  yielding  fleshy  columns  of 
the  heart  The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  sounds  can, 
in  &ct,  be  easily  imitated,  by  simply  snapping  between  the  fingers 
two  pieces  of  tape  or  ribbon,  of  the  same  texture  but  of  different 
lengths.  (Fig.  84.)  The  short  one  will  give  out  a  distinct  and  sharp 
sound ;  the  long  one  a  comparatively  dull  and  prolonged  sound. 

Together  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  there  is  also  to  be 
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beard  a  slight /rtc/tbn  sound,  produced  by  the  collision  of  the  point 
of  the  heart  against  the  parietes  of  the  chest  This  soondf  which  is 
beard  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  is  very  faint,  and  is  more  or  less 

Pig.  84. 


masked  by  the  strong  valvular  sound  which  occurs  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  different,  however,  in  character  from  the  latter,  and 
may  usually  be  distinguished  from  it  by  careful  examination. 

The  movements  of  the  heart  during  the  time  of  a  pulsation  are 
of  a  peculiar  character,  and  have  been  very  often  erroneously 
described.  In  fact  altogether  the  best  description  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  which  has  yet  appeared,  is  that  given  by  Wil- 
liam Harvey,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and 
Bloodj  published  in  1628.  He  examined  the  motion  of  the  heart 
by  opening  the  chest  of  the  living  animal;  and  though  the  same  or 
similar  experiments  have  been  frequently  performed  since  his  time, 
the  descriptions  given  by  subsequent  observers  have  been  for  the 
most  part  singularly  inferior  to  his,  both  in  clearness  and  fidelity. 
The  method  which  we  have  adopted  for  examining  the  motions  of 
the  heart  in  the  dog  is  as  follows:  The  animal  is  first  rendered 
insensible  by  ether,  or  by  the  inoculation  of  woorara.  The  latter 
mode  is  preferable,  since  a  long-continued  etherization  seems  to 
exert  a  sensibly  depressing  effect  on  the  heart's  action,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  woorara.  The  trachea  is  then  exposed  and 
opened  just  below  the  larynx,  and  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  inserted 
and  secured  by  ligature.  Finally,  the  chest  is  opened  on  the  me- 
dian line,  its  two  sides  widely  separated,  so  as  to  expose  the  heart 
and  lungs,  the  pericardium  slit  up  and  carefully  cut  away  from  its 
attachments,  and  the  lungs  inflated  by  insufflation  through  the 
trachea.    By  keeping  up  a  steady  artificial  respiration,  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  heart  may  be  made  to  continue,  in  favorable  caaee,  for 
more  than  an  hour;  and  its  actions  may  be  studied  by  direct  obser- 
vation, like  those  of  any  external  organ. 

The  examination,  however,  requires  to  be  conducted  with  certain 
precautions,  which  are  indispensable  to  success.  When  the  heart 
is  first  exposed,  its  movements  are  so  complicated,  and  recur  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  perfectly  from 
each  other,  and  to  avoid  a  certain  degree  of  confusion.  Singular 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  even  difficult  at  first  to  determine  what  period 
in  the  heart's  pulsation  corresponds  to  contraction,  and  what  to 
relaxation  of  the  organ.  We  have  even  seen  several  medical  men, 
watching  together  the  pulsations  of  the  same  heart,  unable  to  agree 
upon  this  point.  It  is  very  evident,  indeed,  that  several  English 
and  continental  observers  have  mistaken,  in  their  examinations,  the 
contraction  for  the  relaxation,  and  the  relaxation  for  the  contrac- 
tion. The  first  point,  therefore,  which  it  is  necessary  to  decide,  in 
examining  the  successive  movements  of  a  cardiac  pulsation,  is  the 
following,  viz:  Which  is  the  contraction  and  which  the  relaxation  of 
the  ventricles?  The  method  which  we  have  adopted  is  to  pass  a 
small  silver  canula  directly  through  the  parietes  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle into  its  cavity.  The  blood  is  then  driven  from  the  external 
orifice  of  the  canula  in  interrupted  jets;  each  jet  indicating  the 
time  at  which  the  ventricle  contracts  upon  its  contents.  The 
canula  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  difierent  muscular  layers  of  the 
ventricular  walls,  crossing  each  other  obliquely,  close  the  opening, 
so  that  there  is  little  or  no  subsequent  hemorrhage. 

When  the  successive  actions  of  contraction  and  relaxation  have 
by  this  means  been  fitirly  recognized  and  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  cardiac  pulsations  are  seen  to  be  characterized  by  the 
following  phenomena.  The  changes  in  form  and  position  of  the 
entire  heart  are  mainly  dependent  on  those  of  the  ventricles,  which 
contract  simultaneously  with  each  other,  and  which  constitute 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  organ. 

1.  At  the  time  of  its  contraction  the  heart  hardens.  This  pheno- 
menon is  exceedingly  well  marked,  and  is  easily  appreciated  by 
placing  the  finger  upon  the  ventricles,  or  by  grasping  them  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  muscular  fibres  become  swollen  and 
indurated,  and  if  grasped  by  the  hand  communicate  the  sensation 
of  a  somewhat  sudden  and  powerful  shock.  It  is  this  forcible  indu- 
ration of  the  heart,  at  the  time  of  contraction,  which  has  been  mis- 
taken by  some  writers  for  an  active  dilatation,  and  described  as 
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such.  It  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  contraction  of  a  voluntary  muscle,  which  be- 
comes swollen  and  indurated  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the  same 
proportion  that  it  diminishes  in  length. 

2.  At  the  time  of  contraction,  the  ventricles  elongate  and  the 
point  of  the  heart  protrudes.  This  phenomenon  was  very  well 
described  by  Dr,  Harvey.*  "  The  heart,"  he  says,  "  is  erected,  and 
rises  upward  to  a  point,  so  that  at  this  time  it  strikes  against  the 
breast  and  the  pulse  is  felt  externally."  The  elongation  of  the 
ventricles  during  contraction  has,  however,  been  frequently  denied 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  only  modern  observers,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  who  have  recognized  its  existence,  are  Drs.  C.  W.  Pen- 
nock  and  Edward  M.  Moore,  who  performed  a  series  of  very  careful 
and  interesting  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  year  1889.'.  These  experimenters  operated  upon  calves, 
sheep,  and  horses,  by  stunning  the  animal  with  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  opening  the  chest,  and  keeping  up  artificial  respiration.  They 
observed  an  elongation  of  the  ventricle  at  the  time  of  contraction, 
and  were  even  able  to  measure  its  extent  by  applying  a  shoemaker's 
rule  to  the  heart  while  in  active  motion.  We  are  able  to  corroborate 
entirely  the  statement  of  these  observers  by  the  result  of  our  own 
experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits,  frogs,  &c.  The  ventricular  contrac- 
tion is  an  active  movement,  the  relaxation  entirely  a  passive  one. 
When  contraction  occurs  and  a  stream  of  blood  is  thrown  out  of 
the  ventricle,  its  sides  approximate  each  other  and  its  point  elon- 
gates; so  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  is  diminished, 
and  its  longitudinal  diameter  increased.  This  can  be  readily  felt 
by  grasping  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  the  large  vessels 
gently  between  the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and  allowing  the  end 
of  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  to  rest  lightly  upon  its  apex. 
With  every  contraction  the  thumb  is  sensibly  lifted  and  separated 
from  the  fingers,  by  a  somewhat  forcible  elevation  of  the  point  of 
the  heart. 

The  same  thing  can  be  seen,  and  even  measured  by  the  eye, 
in  the  following  manner :  If  the  heart  of  the  frog  or  even  of  any 
small  warm-blooded  animal,  as  the  rabbit,  be  rapidly  removed  from 
the  chest,  it  will  continue  to  beat  for  some  minutes  afterward;  and 
when  the  rhythmical  pulsations  have  finally  ceased,  contractions 

>  Works  of  WiUiam  HarFej,  M.  D.    Sjdenham  ed.,  Loudon,  1847,  p.  21. 
'  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  No.  44. 
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can  still  be  readily  excited  by  touching  the  heart  with  the  point  of 
a  Bteel  needle.  If  the  heart  be  now  held  by  its  base  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  with  its  point  directed  upward,  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  a  pyramidal  or  conical  form,  representing  very  nearly  in 
its  outline  an  equilateral  triangle  (Fig.  85) ;  its  base,  while  in  a 
condition  of  rest,  bulging  out  laterally,  while  the  apex  is  compara- 
tively obtuse. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 
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When  the  heart,  held  in  this  position,  is  touched  with  the  point 
of  a  needle  (Fig.  86),  it  starts  up,  becomes  instantly  narrower  and 
longer,  its  sides  approximating  and  its  point  rising  to  an  acute 
angle.  This  contraction  is  immediately  followed  by  a  relaxation ; 
the  point  of  the  heart  sinks  down,  and  its  sides  again  bulge  out- 
ward. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  this  change  in  the  figure  of  the 
ventricles  during  contraction  is  produced.  If  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart  were  arranged  in  the  form  of 
simple  loops,  running  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  organ,  the  contraction  of  these 
fibres  would  merely  have  the  eflFect  of  di- 
minishing the  size  of  the  heart  in  every 
direction.  This  effect  can  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  hypothetical  diagram  (Fig. 
87),  where  the  white  outline  represents 
such  simple  looped  fibres  in  a  state  of  re- 
laxation, and  the  dotted  internal  line  indi- 
cates the  form  which  they  would  take  ia 
contraction.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
none  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
run  parallel  to  its  longitudinal  axis.  They  are  disposed,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  direction  partly  spiral  and  partly  circular.  The  most 
superficial  fibres  start  from  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  and  pass 
16 
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toward  the  apex,  curling  round  the  heart  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
pass  over  its  anterior  sur&ce  in  an  obliquely  spiral  direction,  from 
above  downward,  and  from  right  to  lefk.  (Fig.  88.)    They  converge 

toward  the  point  of  the  heart,  curl- 
^^'  ^'  ing  round  the  centre  of  its  apex,  and 

then,  changing  their  direction,  be- 
come deep-seated,  run  upward  along 

Fig.  89. 


Lift     Vbhtbiclb     op 
Bullock's  Hbart,  anterior  riew,  Bi7Llock*8  Hbabt,  show- 

showing  the  snperflcial  mnscolar  fibres.  ing  the  deep  fibres. 

the  septum  and  internal  surface  of  the  ventricles,  and  terminate 
in  the  columnae  carneae,  and  in  the  inner  border  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  ring.  The  deeper  layers  of  fibres,  on  the  contrary,  are 
wrapped  round  the  ventricles  in  a  nearly  circular  direction  (Fig. 
89);  their  points  of  origin  and  attachment  being  still  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  ring,  and  the  points  of  the  fleshy  columns.  The  entire 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  bundles  may  be  readily  seen  in  a 
heart  which  has  been  boiled  for  six  or  eight  hours,  so  as  to  soften 
the  connecting  areolar  tissue,  and  enable  the  fibrous  layers  to  be 
easily  separated  from  each  other. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  the  fibres  have  therefore 
a  circular  instead  of  a  longitudinal  direction.  When  they  contract, 
their  action  tends  to  draw  the  lateral  walls  of  the  ventricles  together, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart ;  but  as 
each  muscular  fibre  becomes  thickened  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
contraction,  their  combined  lateral  swelling  necessarily  pushes  out 
the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  heart  elongates  at  the  same  time 
that  its  sides  are  drawn  together.  This  effect  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  90),  where  the  white  lines  show  the 
figure  of  the  heart  during  relaxation,  with  the  course  of  its  circular 
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fibres,  while  the  dotted  line  shows  the  narrowed  and  elongated 

figure  necessarily  produced  by  their  contraction.  This  phenomenon, 

therefore,  of  the  protrusion  of  the  apex 

of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  contraction,  is  ^-  ^* 

not  only  fully  established  by  observation, 

but  is  readily  explained  by  the  anatomical 

structure  of  the  organ. 

8.  Simultaneously  with  the  hardening 
and  elongation  of  the  heart,  its  apex  moves 
slightly  from  left  to  right,  and  rotates  also 
upon  its  own  axis  in  the  same  direction. 
Both  these  movements  result  from  the 
peculiar  spiral  arrangement  of  the  cardiac 
fibres.  If  we  refer  again  to  the  preceding 
diagrams,  we  shall  see  that,  provided  the      Du^ramof  cieculae  fibebs 

^1  n    .        .        .      •  .       ,.        OFTRK  Hbaet,  and  their  oon- 

fibres  were  arranged  m  simple  longitudi-    traction. 
nal  loops  (Fig.  87),  their  contraction  would 

merely  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  point  of  the  heart  directly 
upward  in  a  straight  line  toward  its  base.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  were  arranged  altogether  in  a  circular  direction  (Fig.  90),  the 
apex  would  be  simply  protruded  forward,  also  in  a  direct  line, 
without  deviating  or  twisting  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.     But  in  point  of  fact,  Pig.  W- 

the  superficial  fibres,  as  we  have  already 
described,  run  spirally,  and  curling  round 
the  point  of  the  heart,  turn  inward  toward 
its  base ;  so  that  if  the  apex  of  the  organ  be 
viewed  externally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
superficial  fibres  converge  toward  its  cen- 
tral point  in  curved  lines,  as  in  Fig.  91.    It 
is  well  known  that  every  curved  muscular 
fibre,  at  the  time  of  its  shortening,  necessa-    thb  apbz  of  thb  hbart. 
rily  approximates  more  or  less  to  a  straight 
line.    Its  curvature  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  its  contraction ;  and  if  arranged  in  a  spiral  form,  its  contraction 
tends  in  the  same  degree  to  untwist  the  spiral.    During  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  therefore,  its  apex  rotates  on  its  own  axis  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  91,  viz.,  from  left  to 
right  anteriorly,  and  from  right  to  left  posteriorly.     This  produces 
a  twisting  movement  of  the  apex  in  the  above  direction,  which  is 
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very  perceptible  to  the  eye  at  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  when 
exposed  in  the  living  animal. 

4.  The  protrusion  of  the  point  of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  con- 
traction, together  with  its  rotation  upon  its  axis  from  left  to  right, 
brings  the  apex  of  the  organ  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  and  produces  the  shock  or  impulse  of  the  heart,  which  is 
readily  perceptible  externally,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch. 
In  the  human  subject,  when  in  an  erect  position,  the  heart  strikes 
the  chest  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  midway  between  the  edge  of 
the  sternum  and  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  downward  from  the 
left  nipple.  In  a  supine  position  of  the  body,  the  heart  falls  away 
from  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  chest  so  much  that  the  impulse  may 
disappear  for  the  time  altogether.  This  alternate  recession  and 
advance  of  the  point  of  the  heart,  in  relaxation  and  contraction, 
is  provided  for  by  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  pericardium, 
and  the  existence  of  the  pericardial  fluid.  As  the  heart  plays  back- 
ward and  forward,  the  pericardial  fluid  constantly  follows  its 
movements,  receding  as  the  heart  advances,  and  advancing  as  the 
heart  recedes.  It  fulfils,  in  this  respect,  the  same  purpose  as  the 
.  synovial  fluid,  and  the  folds  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  cavity  of  the 
large  articulations;  and  allows  the  cardiac  movements  to  take  place 
to  their  full  extent  without  disturbing  or  injuring  in  any  way  the 
adjacent  organs. 

6.  The  rhythm  of  the  hearths  pulsations  is  peculiar  and  somewhat 
complicated.  Each  pulsation  is  made  up  of  a  double  series  of  con- 
tractions and  relaxations.  The  two  auricles  contract  together,  and 
afterward  the  two  ventricles ;  and  in  each  case  the  contraction  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  relaxation.  The  auricular  contraction 
is  short  and  feeble,  and  occupies  the  first  part  of  the  time  of  a 
pulsation.  The  ventricular  contraction  is  longer  and  more  powerful, 
and  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  same  period.  Following  the 
ventricular  contraction  there  comes  a  short  interval  of  repose,  after 
which  the  auricular  contraction  again  recurs.  The  auricular  and 
ventricular  contractions,  however,  do  not  alternate  so  distinctly 
with  each  other  (like  the  strokes  of  the  two  pistons  of  a  fire  engine) 
as  we  should  be  led  to  believe  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
griven  by  some  observers.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  connected  and 
continuous.  The  contraction,  which  commences  at  the  auricle,  is 
immediately  propagated  to  the  ventricle,  and  runs  rapidly  from  the 
base  of  the  heart  to  its  apex,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  peria- 
tahic  motion,  except  that  it  is  more  sudden  and  vigorous. 
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William  Harvey,  again,  gives  a  better  aooount  of  tliis  part  of  the 
heart's  action  than  has  been  published  bj  any  snbseqoent  writer. 
The  following  exceedingly  graphic  and  appropriate  description, 
taken  from  his  book,  shows  thai  he  derived  his  knowledge,  not 
irom  any  secondary  or  hypothetical  sources,  but  from  direct  and 
careful  study  of  the  phenomena  in  the  living  animal. 

"First  of  all,"  he  says,'  "the  auricle  contracts,  and  in  the  course 
of  its  contraction  throws  the  blood  (which  it  contains  in  ample 
quantity  as  the  head  of  the  veins,  the  storehouse  and  cistern  of  the 
blood)  into  the  ventricle,  which  being  filled,  the  heart  raises  itself 
straightway,  makes  all  its  fibres  tense,  contracts  the  ventricles,  and 
performs  a  beat,  by  which  beat  it  immediately  sends  the  blood 
supplied  to  it  by  the  auricle,  into  the  arteries;  the  right  ventricle 
sending  its  charge  into  the  lungs  by  the  vessel  which  is  called  vena 
arteriosa,  but  which,  in  structure  and  function,  and  all  things  else, 
is  an  artery ;  the  left  ventricle  sending  its  charge  into  the  aorta, 
and  through  this  by  the  arteries  to  the  body  at  large. 

"  These  two  motions,  one  of  the  ventricles,  another  of  the  auricles, 
take  place  consecutively,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  harmony  or  rhythm  preserved  between  them,  the  two  concurring 
in  such  wise  that  but  one  motion  is  apparent,  especially  in  the 
warmer  blooded  animals,  in  which  the  movements  in  question  are 
rapid.  Nor  is  this  for  any  other  reason  than  it  is  in  a  piece  of 
machinery,  in  which,  though  one  wheel  gives  motion  to  another, 
yet  all  the  wheels  seem  to  move  simultaneously;  or  in  that 
mechanical  contrivance  which  is  adapted  to  fire-arms,  where  the 
trigger  being  touched,  down  comes  the  flint,  strikes  against  the 
steel,  elicits  a  spark,  which  falling  among  the  powder,  it  is  ignited, 
upon  which  the  flame  extends,  enters  the  barrel,  causes  the  explo* 
sion,  propels  the  ball,  and  the  mark  is  attained;  all  of  which 
incidents,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  with  which  they  happen,  seem 
to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  above  description  indicates  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  follows  successively  and  yet  con- 
tinuously upon  that  of  the  auricle.  The  entire  action  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  during  a  pulsation  is  accordingly  as  follows :  The 
contraction  begins,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  the  auricle; 
Thence  it  runs  immediately  forward  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  The 
entire  ventricle  contracts  vigorously,  its  walls  harden,  its  apex 

■  Op.  oil.,  p.  31. 
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protrudes,  strikeB  against  tbe  walls  of  the  obest,  and  twists  from 
left  to  right,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  shot  back,  the  first 
sound  is  produced,  and  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery.  These  phenomena  occupy  about  one-half  the 
time  of  an  entire  pulsation*  Then  the  ventricle  is  immediately 
relaxed,  and  a  short  period  of  repose  ensues.  During  this  period 
the  blood  flows  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  large  veins  into  the 
auricle,  and  through  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifice  into  the  ven- 
tricle ;  filling  the  ventricle,  by  a  kind  of  passive  dilatation,  about 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  full.  Then  the  auricle  contracts  with 
a  quick  sharp  motion,  forces  the  last  drop  of  blood  into  the  ventricle, 
distending  it  to  its  full  capacity,  and  then  the  ventricular  contraction 
follows,  as  above  described,  driving  the  blood  into  the  large  arteries. 
These  movements  of  contraction  and  relaxation  continue  to  alternate 
with  each  other,  and  form,  by  their  recurrence,  the  successive 
cardiac  pulsations. 


THE  ARTXBISS  AKO  THE  ABTEBIAL  CIBCULATION. 

The  arteries  are  a  series  of  branching  tubes  which  commence 
with  the  aorta  and  ramify  throughout  the  body,  distributing  the 
blood  to  all  the  vascular  organs.  They  are  composed  of  three 
coats,  viz:  an  internal  homogeneous  tunic,  continuous  with  the 
endocardium;  a  middle  coat,  composed  of  elastic  and  muscular 
fibres ;  and  an  external  or  "  cellular''  coat,  composed  of  condensed 
layers  of  areolar  tissue.  The  essential  anatomical  difference  be- 
tween the  larger  and  the  smaller  arteries  consists  in  the  structure 
of  their  middle  coat.  In  the  smaller  arteries  this  coat  is  composed 
exclusively  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner  around  the  vessel,  like  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestine.  In  arteries  of  medium  size  the  middle  coat 
contains  both  muscular  and  elastic  fibres;  while  in  those  of  the 
largest  calibre  it  consists  of  elastic  tissue  alone.  The  large  arteries, 
accordingly,  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  elasticity  and  little  or 
no  contractility ;  while  the  smaller  are  contractile,  and  but  little  or 
not  at  all  elastic. 

It  is  found,  by  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  successive  arte- 
rial ramifications,  that  the  combined  area  of  all  the  branches  given 
off  from  a  trunk  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
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veBsel;  and  therefore  that  the  oombined  area  of  all  the  small 
arteries  must  be  eonsiderabl  j  larger  than  that  of  the  aorta,  from 
whioh  the  arterial  system  originates.  As  the  blood,  oonseqaently, 
in  its  passage  from  the  heart  outward,  flows  sucoessivelj  through 
larger  and  larger  spaces,  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation  must  neces* 
sarily  be  diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the 
heart  It  is  driven  rapidly  through  the  larger  trunks,  more  slowly 
through  those  of  medium  size,  and  more  slowly  still  as  it  approaches 
the  termination  of  the  arterial  system  and  the  commencement  of 
the  capillaries. 

The  movement  (f  the  blood  through  the  arteries  is  primarily  caused 
by  the  contractions  of  the  heart;  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  regulated 
and  modified  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels.  The  mode  in  which 
the  arterial  circulation  takes  place  is  as  follows.  At  the  time  of  the 
heart's  contraction,  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle  act  power- 
fully upon  its  fluid  contents.  The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  at 
the  same  time  shutting  back  and  pieventing  the  blood  from  regur- 
gitating into  the  auride,  it  is  forced  out  through  the  aortic  orifice. 
A  charge  of  blood  is  therefore  driven  into  that  part  of  the  aorta 
nearest  the  heart,  by  which  the  artery  is  distended  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  expels.  When  the  ventricle  relaxes,  the  distending  force 
is  removed ;  and  the  elastic  arterial  walls,  reacting  upon  their  con- 
tents, would  force  the  blood  back  again  into  the  heart,  were  it  not 
for  the  semilunar  valves  which  shut  together  and  close  the  aortic 
orifice.  The  column  of  blood  is  accordingly  forced  onward,  into 
the  next  division  of  the  arterial  system,  which  is  distended  in  its 
turn  and  reacts  again  upon  the  blood,  driving  the  blood  necessarily 
ikrther  and  fiirther  from  the  heart,  until  it  arrives  at  the  confines  of 
the  capillary  system.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of  waves  or  im- 
pulses is  propagated  from  the  heart  outward  (Fig.  92),  consisting 
of  the  alternate  distension  and  reaction  of  different  portions  of  the 
artery,  and  which  is  readily  perceptible  whenever  the  vessel  occu- 
pies a  superficial  position.  This  phenomenon  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  arterial  ptiUe. 

When  the  blood  is  thus  driven  by  the  cardiac  pulsations  into  the 
artery,  the  vessel  is  not  only  distended  laterally,  but  is  elongated 
as  well  as  widened,  and  enlarged  in  every  direction.  Particularly 
when  the  vessel  takes  a  curved  or  serpentine  course,  its  elongation 
and  the  increase  of  its  curvatures  may  be  observed  at  every  pulsa* 
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tioD.  This  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  temporal  arteries,  or 
even  in  the  radial  arteries,  in  emaciated  persons.  It  is  also  very 
well  seen  in  the  mesenteric  arteries,  when  the  abdomen  is  opened 

Fig.  92. 


Diagram  of  Arterial  Circulatiox. 

in  the  living  animal.  At  every  contraction  of  the  heart  the  curves 
of  the  artery  on  each  side  become  more  strongly  pronounced.  (Fig. 
93.)  The  vessel  even  rises  up  partially  out  of  its 
^^*  ^^' bed,  particularly  where  it  runs  over  a  bony  sur- 
face, as  in  the  case  of  the  radial  artery.  In  old 
persons  the  curves  of  the  vessels  become  perma- 
nently enlarged  from  frequent  distension;  and  all 
the  arteries  tend  to  assume,  with  the  advance  of 
age,  a  more  serpentine  and  even  spiral  course. 

Owing  to  the  alternating  contractions  and  re- 
laxations of  the  heart,  the  blood  passes  through 
the  arteries,  not  in  a  steady  stream,  but,  as  already 
described,  in  a  series  of  welling  impulses;  and 
the  hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  artery  is  readily 
distinguished  from  venous  or  capillary  hemor- 
uungation  and  curra-   Aagc  by  thc  fact  that  thc  blood  flows  in  suc- 
ture  of  an  aitket  ix  ccssivc  jcts,  as  wcU  as  morc  rapidly  and  abund- 
antly.   If  a  puncture  be  made  in  the  walls  of  the 
ventricle,  and  a  slender  canula  introduced,  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  it  is  seen  to  be  entirely  intermittent.    A  strong  jet  takes 
place  at  each  ventricular  contraction,  and  at  each  relaxation  the 
flow  is  completely  interrupted.    If  the  puncture  be  made,  however, 
in  any  of  the  large  arteries  near  the  heart,  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  orifice  is  no  longer  intermittent,  but  is  continuous ;  only  it  is 
very  much  stronger  at  the  time  of  ventricular  contraction,  and 
diminishes,  though  it  does  not  entirely  cease,  at  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion.   This  is  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  coats.    For 
if  the  blood  were  driven  through  a  series  of  perfectly  rigid  and 
unyielding  tubes,  its  flow  would  be  everywhere  intermittent ;  and  it 
would  be  delivered  fix>m  an  orifice  situated  at  any  point,  in  perfectly 
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interrapted  jets.  But  the  arteries  are  yielding  and  elastic.  When 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  a  part 
of  its  force  is  expended  for  the  time  in  distending  the  walls  of  the 
yessel;  and  this  force  is  returned  to  the  blood,  when  the  heart 
relaxes,  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  arterial  coats.  The  interrupted 
or  pulsating  character  of  the  arterial  current,  therefore,  which  is 
strongly  pronounced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  becomes 
gradually  lost  and  equalized,  during  its  passage  through  the  vessels, 
until  in  the  smallest  arteries  it  is  nearly  imperceptible. 

The  same  effect  of  an  elastic  medium  in  equalizing  the  force  of 
an  interrupted  current  may  be  shown  by  fitting  to  the  end  of  a 
common  syringe  a  long  glass  or  metallic  tube.  Whatever  be  the 
length  of  the  inelastic  tubing,  the  water  which  is  thrown  into  one 
extremity  of  it  by  the  syringe  will  be  delivered  from  the  other  end 
in  distinct  jets,  corresponding  with  the  strokes  of  the  piston ;  but  if 
the  metallic  tube  be  replaced  by  one  of  India  rubber,  of  sufiQcient 
length,  the  elasticity  of  this  substance  merges  the  force  of  the  sepa- 
rate impulses  into  each  other,  and  the  water  is  driven  out  from  the 
fitrther  extremity  in  a  continuous  stream. 

The  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  however,  never  entirely  equalizes 
the  force  of  the  separate  cardiac  pulsations,  since  a  pulsating  cha- 
racter can  be  seen  in  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  even  the  smallest 
arteries,  under  the  microscope ;  but  this  pulsating  character  dimin- 
ishes very  considerably  from  the  heart  outward,  and  the  current 
becomes  much  more  continuous  in  the  smaller  vessels  than  in  the 
larger. 

The  primary  cause,  therefore,  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  which,  by  driving  out 
the  blood  in  interrupted  impulses,  distends  at  every  stroke  the 
whole  arterial  system.  But  the  arterial  pulse  is  not  exactly  syn- 
chronous everywhere  with  the  beat  of  the  heart;  since  a  certain 
amount  of  time  is  required  to  propagate  the  blood-wave  from  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  outward.  The  pulse  of  the  radial  artery 
at  the  wrist  is  perceptibly  later  than  that  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
pulse  of  the  posterior  tibial  at  the  ankle,  again,  perceptibly  later 
than  that  at  the  wrist  The  arterial  circulation,  accordingly,  is  not 
an  entirely  simple  phenomenon ;  but  is  made  up  of  the  combined 
effects  of  two  different  physical  forces.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  elasticity  of  the  entire  arterial  system,  by  which  the  blood  is 
objected  to  a  constant  and  uniform  pressure,  quite  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  heart    Secondly,  there  is  the  alternating  contrac- 
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tion  and  relaxation  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is  driven  in 
rapid  and  successive  impulses  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  to 
be  thence  distributed  throughout  the  body. 

The  rapidUy  with  which  the  blood  circulates  through  the  arterial 
system  is  very  great.  Its  velocity  is  greatest  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  heart,  and  diminishes  somewhat  as  the  blood 
recedes  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  This 
diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  current  is  due  to  the  sue* 
cessive  division  of  the  aorta  and  its  primary  branches  into  smaller 
and  smaller  ramifications,  by  which  the  total  calibre  of  the  arterial 
system,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  somewhat  increased.  The 
blood,  therefore,  flowing  through  a  larger  space  as  it  passes  outward, 
necessarily  goes  more  slowly.  At  the  same  time  the  increased 
extent  of  the  arterial  parietes  with  which  the  blood  comes  in  con- 
tact, as  well  as  the  mechanical  obstacle  arising  from  the  division  of 
the  vessels  and  the  separation  of  the  streams,  undoubtedly  contri- 
bute more  or  less  to  retard  the  currents.  The  mechanical  obstacle, 
however,  arising  from  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  walls  of 
the  vessels,  which  would  be  very  serious  in  the  case  of  water  or  any 
similar  fluid  flowing  through  glass  or  metallic  tubes,  has  compara- 
tively little  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  circulation.  This 
can  readily  be  seen  by  microscopic  examination  of  any  transparent 
and  vascular  tissue.  The  intemid  surface  of  the  arteries  is  so  smooth 
and  yielding,  and  the  consistency  of  the  circulating  fluid  so  accu- 
rately adapted  to  that  of  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  that  the 
retarding  effects  of  friction  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
blood  in  flowing  through  the  vessels  meets  with  the  least  possible 
resistance. 

It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  arterial  circulation,  though  some- 
what slower  toward  the  periphery  than  near  the  heart,  yet  retains 
a  very  remarkable  velocity  throughout ;  and  even  in  arteries  of  the 
minutest  size  it  is  so  rapid  that  the  shape  of  the  blood-globules  can- 
not be  distinguished  in  it  on  microscopic  examination,  but  only  a 
mingled  current  shooting  forward  with  increased  velocity  at  every 
cardiac  pulsation.  Yolkmann,  in  Gtermany,  has  determined,  by  a 
very  ingenious  contrivance,  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood  in 
some  of  the  large  sized  arteries  in  dogs,  horses,  and  calves.  The 
instrument  which  he  employed  (Fig.  94)  consisted  of  a  metallio 
cylinder  (a),  with  a  perforation  running  from  end  to  end,  and  cor- 
responding in  size  with  the  artery  to  be  examined.  The  artery  was 
then  divided  transversely,  and  its  cardiac  extremity  fiistened  to  the 
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upper  end  (b)  of  the  inBtrument,  while  its  peripheral  extremity  was 
fastened  in  the  same  manner  to  the  lower  end  (c).  The  blood 
accordingly  still  kept  on  its  usual  course;  only  passing  for  a  short 
distance  through  the  artificial  tube  {a\  between  the  divided  extremi- 

Fig.  94  Pig.  95. 


VoLKMAKir's  Apparatus  formeasariDg  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  eircalation. 

ties  of  the  artery.  The  instrument,  however,  was  provided,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figures,  with  two  transverse  cylindrical  plugs, 
also  perforated ;  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  when,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  two  plugs  were  suddenly  turned  in  opposite 
directions,  the  stream  of  blood  would  be  turned  out  of  its  course 
(Fig.  95),  and  made  to  traverse  a  long  bent  tube  of  glass  {d^d^d), 
before  again  finding  its  way  back  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  artery. 
In  this  way  the  distance  i>assed  over  by  the  blood  in  a  given  time 
could  be  readily  measured  upon  a  scale  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
glass  tube.  Yolkmann  found,  as  the  average  result  of  his  obser- 
vations, that  the  blood  moves  in  the  carotid  arteries  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  with  a  velocity  of  12  inches  per  second. 
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VENOUS  CIRCULATION. 

The  veins,  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  tissues  aod  return  it 
to  the  heart,  are  composed,  like  the  arteries,  of  three  coats;  an 
inner,  middle,  and  exterior.  In  structure,  they  differ  from  the  arte,- 
ries  in  containing  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  muscular  and  elastic 
fibres,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  simple  condensed  areolar  tissue. 
They  are  consequently  more  flaccid  and  compressible  than  the 
arteries,  and  less  elastic  and  contractile.  They  are  furthermore 
distinguished,  throughout  the  limbs,  neck,  and  external  portions  of 
the  head  and  trunk,  by  being  provided  with  valves,  consisting  of 
fibrous  sheets  arranged  in  the  form  of  festoons,  and  so  placed  in  tho 
cavity  of  the  vein  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  heart,  but  to  prevent  altogether  its  reflex  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

The  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  is  less  powerful  and  regular 
than  that  through  the  arteries.  It  depends  on  the  combined  action 
of  three  difierent  forces. 

1.  The  force  of  aspiration  of  the  thorax. — When  the  chest  expands, 
by  the  lifting  of  the  ribs  and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  it  has 
the  eflect  of  drawing  into  the  thoracic  cavity  all  the  fluids  which 
can  gain  access  to  it  The  expanded  cavity  is  principally  filled 
by  the  air,  which  passes  in  through  the  trachea  and  fills  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary  vesicles.  But  the  blood  in  the 
large  veins  is  also  drawn  into  the  chest  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  force.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  when  the  jugular  and  sub- 
clavian veins  are  exposed  in  the  living  animal,  that  these  vessels 
collapse  with  every  inspiration,  and  fill  out  again  at  the  moment  of 
expiration.  During  inspiration,  the  blood  is  drawn  forward  into 
that  part  of  the  vein  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  and 
during  expiration,  the  flow  being  momentarily  checked  by  the 
compression  of  the  thorax,  the  vein  fills  up  from  behind,  and  again 
becomes  distended.  This  force  does  not  act  efiiciently  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  chest,  owing  to  the  flaooidity  of  the  venous  parietee, 
which  collapse  at  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  thoracic 
cavity,  as  the  vein  becomes  emptied  by  inspiration.  It  is  active, 
however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chest,  and  the  respiratory 
movements  exert,  therefore,  a  certain  degree  of  influence  on  the 
venous  circulation. 
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2.  The  contraction  of  the  voluntary  mtucles. — The  veins  which 
convey  the  blood  through  the  limbs,  and  the  parietes  of  the  head 
and  trunk,  lie  among  voluntary  muscles,  which  are  more  or  leas 
constantly  in  a  state  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation.  At 
every  contraction  these  muscles  become  swollen  laterally,  and,  of 
course,  compress  the  veins  which  are  situated  between  them.  The 
blood,  driven  out  from  the  vein  by  this  pressure,  cannot  regurgitate 
toward  the  capillaries,  owing  to  the  valves,  already  described,  which 
shut  back  and  prevent  its  reflux.  It  is  accordingly  forced  onward 
toward  the  heart ;  and  when  the  muscle  relaxes  and  the  vein  is 
liberated  from  pressure,  it  again  fills  up,  from  behind,  and  the  cir- 
culation goes  on  as  before.  This  force  is  a  very  eflBcient  one  in 
producing  the  venous  circulation ;  since  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
more  or  less  active  in  every  position  of  the  body,  and  the  veins 
constantly  liable  to  be  compressed  by  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  veins,  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  communicate  so 
freely  with  each  other  by  transverse  branches ;  in  order  that  the 
current  of  blood,  which  is  momentarily  excluded  from  one  vein  by 
the  pressure  oF  the  muscles,  may  readily  find  a  passage  through 
others,  which  communicate  by  cross  branches  with  the  first.  (Figs. 
96  and  97.) 

Pig.  96.  9  Fig.  97. 


Vbix  with  ralTM  op«n.  Vbix  with  Talrea  eloted  ;  ■tream  of 

blood  paniog  off  bj  a  lateral  channeL 

8.  The  force  of  the  capillary  circuhiian. — This  last  cause  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  constantly  and  universally  active.  In 
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fiflli,  for  example,  respiration  is  performed  altogether  by  gills ;  and 
in  reptiles  the  air  is  forced  down  into  the  lungs  by  a  kind  of  deglu- 
tition, instead  of  being  drawn  in  by  the  expansion  of  the  chest.  In 
neither  of  these  classes,  therefore,  can  the  movements  of  respiration 
assist  mechanically  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  the  splanch- 
nic cavities,  again,  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  the  veins  coming 
from  the  internal  organs,  as,  for  example,  the  cerebral,  pulmonary, 
portal,  hepatic,  and  renal  veins,  are  unprovided  with  valves ;  and 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them  cannot  therefore  be  effected 
by  any  lateral  pressure.  The  circulation,  however,  constantly  going 
on  in  the  capillaries,  everywhere  tends  to  crowd  the  radicles  of  the 
veins  with  blood ;  and  this  via  a  tergo,  or  pressure  from  behind,  fills 
the  whole  venous  system  by  a  constant  and  steady  accumulation. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  veins  are  relieved  of  blood  at  their  cardiac 
extremity  by  the  regular  pulsations  of  the  heart,  there  is  no  back- 
ward pressure  to  oppose  the  impulse  derived  from  the  capillary  cir- 
culation ;  and  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  continues 
in  a  steady  and  uniform  course. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  venous  circulation^  no  direct 
results  have  been  obtained  by  experiment  Owing  to  the  flaocidity 
of  the  venous  parietes,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  flow  of 
blood  through  them  is  disturbed,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  this 
point  for  the  veins,  in  the  same  manner^as  it  has  been  determined 
for  the  arteries.  The  pnly  calculation  which  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  total  capacity  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  systems.  As  the  same  blood  which  passes  out- 
ward through  the  arteries,  passes  inward  again  through  the  veins, 
the  rapidity  of  its  flow  in  each  must  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels.  That  is  to  say,  a  quantity  of 
blood  which  would  pass  in  a  given  time,  with  a  velocity  of  x^ 
through  an  opening  equal  to  one  square  inch,  would  pass  during 
the  same  time  through  an  opening  equal  to  two  square  inches,  with 
a  velocity  of  j\  and  would  require,  on  the  other  hand,  a  velocity 
of  2  a;,  to  pass  in  the  same  time  through  an  opening  equal  to  one- 
half  a  square  inch.  Now  the  capacity  of  the  entire  venous  system, 
when  distended  by  injection,  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
entire  arterial  system.  During  life,  however,  the  venous  system  is 
at  no  time  so  completely  filled  with  blood  as  is  the  case  with  the 
arteries;  and  making  allowance  for  this  difference,  we  find  that  the 
entire  quantity  of  venous  blood  is  to  the  entire  quantity  of  arte- 
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rial  blood  nearly  as  three  to  two.  The  velocity  of  the  venoiia 
blood,  as  compared  with  the  arterial,  is  therefore  as  two  to  three; 
or  about  8  inches  per  second.  It  will  be  understood,  however,  that 
tUs  calculation  is  altogether  approximative,  and  not  exact ;  since 
the  venous  current  varies,  according  to  many  different  circumstanceSi 
in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  being  slower  near  the  capillaries, 
and  more  rapid  near  the  heart.  It  expresses,  however,  with  suf&- 
cient  accuracy,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  arterial  and  venous  cur- 
rents, at  corresponding  parts  of  their  course. 


THE  CAPILLARY  OIBCULATION. 

The  capillary  bloodvessels  are  minute  inosculating  tubes,  which 
permeate  the  vascular  organs  in  every  direction,  and  bring  the 
blood  into  intimate  contact  with  the  substance  of  the  tissues.    They 
are  continuous  with  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  arteries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  com- 
mencing rootlets  of  the  veins  on  Fig-  98. 
the  other.    They  vary  somewhat 
in  size  in  different  organs,  and  in 
different  species  of  animals ;  their 
average  diameter  in  the  human 
subject  being  a  little  over  j^jf  of 
an  inch.    They  are  composed  of 
a  single,  transparent,  homogene- 
ous, somewhat    elastic,    tubular 
membrane,  which  is  provided  at 
various  intervals  with  flattened, 
oval  nuclei.    As  the  smaller  arte- 
ries approach  the  capillaries,  they 
diminish  constantly  in  size  by 

successive  subdivision,  and  lose  small  Abtkbt,  with  lU  maneular  tunle 
/I      ^      ^.     .  .  m  nm  (a),  breaking  ap  into  eapilUrie*.    From  the  i/ia 

first    their   external    or  fibrous    naur. 
tunic.    They  are  then  composed 

only  of  the  internal  or  homogeneous  coat,  and  the  midde  or  muscu- 
lar. (Fig.  98,  a.)  The  middle  coat  then  diminishes  in  thickness, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  circular,  fusiform,  unstriped, 
muscular  fibres,  which  in  their  turn  disappear  altogether  as  the 
artery  merges  at  last  in  the  capillaries ;  leaving  only,  as  we  have 
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already  mentioned,  a  simple,  homogeneous,  nucleated,  tubular  mem- 
brane, wfaich  is  continuous  with  the  internal  arterial  tunic. 

The  capillaries  are  further  distinguished  from  both  arteries  and 
veins  by  their  frequent  inosculation.  The  arteries  constantly 
divide  and  subdivide,  as  they  pass  from  within  outward;  while 
the  veins  as  constantly  unite  with  each  other  to  form  larger  and 
less  numerous  branches  and  trunks,  as  they  pass  from  the  circum- 
ference toward  the  centre.  But  the  capillaries  simply  inosculate 
with  each  other  in  every  direction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an 
interlacing  network  or  plexus,  the  capillary  plexus  (Fig.  99),  which 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  abundant  in  some  organ^  less  so  in  others. 
The  spaces  included  between  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  network^ 
vary  also,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  size,  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  muscular  tissue  they 
^^^'  ^^*  form  long  parallelograms ;  in 

the  areolar  tissue,  irregular 
shapeless  figures,  correspond- 
ing with  the  direction  of  the 
fibrous  bundles  of  which  the 
tissue  is  composed.  In  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  capillaries 
include  hexagonal  or  nearly 
circular  spaces,  inclosing  the 
orifices  of  the  follicles.  In 
the  papillsd  of  the  tongue  and 
of  the  skin,  and  in  the  tufts 

Capillary  5BTW0BK  from  webof  frog's  foot.        of     the     plaCCnta,      they     are 

arranged  in  long  spiral  loops, 
and  in  the  adipose  tissue  in  wide  meshes,  among  which  the  fat 
vesicles  are  entangled. 

The  motion  of  the  bhod  in  the  capillaries  may  be  studied  by 
examining  under  the  microscope  any  transparent  tissue,  of  a 
sufficient  degree  of  vascularity.  One  of  the  most  convenient  parts 
for  this  purpose  is  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot.  When  properly 
prepared  and  kept  moistened  by  the  occasional  addition  of  water 
to  the  integument,  the  circulation  will  go  on  in  its  vessels  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  The  blood  can  be  seen  entering  the 
field  by  the  smaller  arteries,  shooting  along  through  them  with 
great  rapidity  and  in  successive  impulses,  and  flowing  off  again  by 
the  veins  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate.    In  the  capillaries  themselves 
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the  circQlation  is  considerably  less  rapid  than  in  either  the  arteries 
or  the  veins.  It  is  also  perfectly  steady  and  uninterrupted  in  its 
flow.  The  blood  passes  along  in  a  uniform  and  continuous  current, 
without  any  apparent  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  very 
much  as  if  it  were  flowing 

through  glass  tubes.     An-  ^«-  ^^• 

other*  very  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  capillary 
circulation  is  that  it  has  no 
definite  direction.  The  nu- 
merous streams  of  which  it 
is  composed  (Fig.  100)  do 
not  tend  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  nor  toward  any  one 
particular  point.  On  the 
contrary,  they  pass  above 
and  below  each  other,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other^s 

course,  or  even  in  opposite      ^  ^  .      v  ,,    .  *  * 

directions ;  so  that  the  blood, 

while  in  the  capillaries,  merely  circulates  promiscuously  among 
the  tissues,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  intimately  in  contact  with 
every  part  of  their  substance. 

The  motion  of  the  white  and  red  globules  in  the  circulating  blood 
is  also  peculiar,  and  shows  very  distinctly  the  difierence  in  their 
consistency  and  other  physical  properties.  In  the  larger  vessels 
the  red  globules  are  carried  along  in  a  dense  column,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  stream ;  while  near  the  edges  of  the  vessel  there  is  a 
transparent  space  occupied  only  by  the  clear  plasma  of  the  blood, 
in  which  no  red  globules  are  to  be  seen.  In  thq  smaller  vessels, 
the  globules  pass  along  in  a  narrower  column,  two  by  two,  or 
following  each  other  in  single  file.  The  flexibility  and  semi-fluid 
consistency  of  these  globules  are  here  very  apparent,  from  the 
readiness  with  which  they  become  folded  up,  bent  or  twisted  in 
turning  corners,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  glide  through  minute 
branches  of  communication,  smaller  in  diameter  than  themselves. 
The  white  globules,  on  the  other  hand,  flow  more  slowly  and  with 
greater  difficulty  through  the  vessels.  They  drag  along  the  exter- 
nal portions  of  the  current,  and  are  sometimes  momentarily  arrested; 
apparently  adhering  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the 
vessel.  Whenever  the  current  is  obstructed  or  retarded  in  any 
17 
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manner,  the  white  globules  accumulate  in  the  affected  portion,  and 
become  more  numerous  there  in  proportion  to  the  red. 

It  is  during  the  capillary  circulation  that,  the  blood  serves  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  organs.  Its  fluid  portions  slowly 
transude  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  are  absorbed  by  the 
tissues  in  such  proportion  as  is  requisite  for  their  nourishment. 
The  saline  substances  enter  at  once  into  the  composition  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  generally  without  undergoing  any  change.  The 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  is  taken  up  in  large  quantity  by 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  and  in  smaller  quantity  by  the  softer  parts; 
while  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  carbonates,  sul- 
phates, &C.,  are  appropriated  in  special  proportions  by  the  different 
tissues,  according  to  the  quantity  necessary  for  their  organization. 
The  albuminous  ingredients  of  the  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  only  absorbed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  animal  tissues,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  transformed  by  catalysis,  and  converted  into  new 
materials,  characteristic  of  the  different  tissues.  In  this  way  are 
produced  the  musculine  of  the  muscles,  the  osteine  of  the  bones,  the 
cartilagine  of  the  cartilages,  &c.  &c.  It  is  probable  that  this  trans- 
formation does  not  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves ;  but  that  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  blood  are  absorbed 
by  the  tissues,  and  at  the  same  moment  converted  into  new  mate- 
rials, by  contact  with  their  substance.  The  blood  in  this  way  fur- 
nishes, directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body. 

The  physical  forces  which  produce  the  movement  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillary  vessels  are  different  from  those  which  operate 
in  producing  the  venous  and  arterial  circulations.  The  force  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  drives  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  merely 
secures  a  constant  supply  of  blood  to  the  commencement  of  the 
capillaries,  but  is  not  of  itself  the  cause  of  the  continued  current 
through  the  latter  vessels.  This  is  shown  by  the  £Btct  that  a  capil- 
lary circulation  exists  in  vegetables,  where  there  is  no  central  con- 
tractile organ,  and  where  the  circulation  of  the  sap  must  necessarily 
depend  on  other  forces.  In  fish,  again,  the  heart  is  separated  from 
the  general  circulation  by  the  capillary  system  of  the  gills,  which 
intervenes  between  them,  and  by  which  the  impulsive  force  of  the 
cardiac  contractions  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  very  much  diminished. 
In  the  quadrupeds,  also,  and  in  the  human  subject,  the  hepatic 
capillary  circulation  goes  on  with  the  same  regularity  as  elsewhere, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  portal  vein  with  blood 
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which  has  already  passed  through  the  capillaries  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  before  reaching  those  of  the  liver.  Furthermore,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  commonest  observation,  that  the  capillary  circulation, 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  be  increased  or  diminished 
in  activity  from  causes  of  a  purely  local  character,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  countenance  may  become 
flushed  or  pale,  and  temporary  congestions  may  take  place  in  any 
of  the  internal  organs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  stomach  and  intestine 
during  the  digestive  process ;  so  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
blood  may  circulate  through  them  in  a  g^ven  time,  though  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action  remains  constant. 

The  study  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of  inflammation  in 
transparent  tissues,  so  well  observed  by  Lebert'  and  others,  leads  to 
a  similar  result.  At  the  time  when  the  inflammatory  process  begins 
to  be  established,  the  circulation  is  seen  to  be  retarded.  The  blood 
moves  more  slowly  through  the  capillaries,  and  its  current  becomes 
more  and  more  sluggish  as  the  morbid  action  proceeds.  The  blood- 
globules  become  impacted  in  the  vessels,  and  finally,  at  those  points 
where  the  inflammation  is  most  active,  the  circulation  stops  alto- 
gether, and  a  local  stasis  of  the  blood  is  produced.  This,  however, 
is  not  owing  to  any  simple  mechanical  obstacle  to  its  passage,  since 
the  vessels,  during  the  entire  period  of  the  inflammatory  congestion, 
are  actually  dilated  by  the  blood  which  accumulates  in  them ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  owing  to  a  diminution  in  the  force  of  the 
hearths  action,  since  the  cardiac  pulsations  are  still  as  powerful  as 
ever,  and  in  the  healthy  tissues,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  inflamed  parts,  the  circulation  may  be  seen  going  on  at  the 
same  time  in  its  ordinary  manner. 

All  these  facts  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  force  which  regu- 
lates and  controls  the  capillary  circulation  is  a  local  one,  and  resident 
evidently  in  the  capillaries  and  tissues  of  the  part  itself.  This  force 
not  only  carries  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  but  delivers  it 
also  into  the  veins ;  and  by  supplying  the  requisite  vis  a  tergOj  con- 
stitutes, as  we  have  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  the  venous  circulation.  It  is  not  only  independent  to  a 
certain  extent,  during  life,  of  the  heart's  action,  but  will  even  con- 
tinue for  a  time  after  the  heart  has  stopped ;  so  that  at  the  moment 
of  death,  when  the  cardiac  pulsations  cease,  the  capillaries  empty 
themselves  of  blood,  which  accumulates  in  the  large  trunks  and 

'  Physiologie  Pathologiqiie,  Paris,  1845,  toI.  i.  p.  2. 
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branches  of  the  veins.  Precisely  what  is  the  nature  of  this  force, 
thus  active  in  producing  the  capillary  circulation,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  In  all  probability  it  results,  in  great  measure,  from  the 
actions  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  which  are  constantly  going  on 
between  the  blood  contained  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  tissues  situated 
outside  of  them ;  and  which,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  organs, 
and  even  in  the  same  organ  at  different  times,  produce  those  local 
variations  in  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  which  con- 
stantly present  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  physiologist. 

The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  vessels  is  much 
less  than  in  the  arteries  or  the  veins.  It  may  be  measured,  with 
a  tolerable  approach  to  accuracy,  during  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  transparent  and  vascular  tissues,  as,  for  example,  the  web  of 
the  frog's  foot,  or  the  mesentery  of  the  rat.  The  results  obtained 
in  this  way  by  different  observers  (Valentine,  Weber,  Volkmann, 
&c.)  show  that  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries  is  rather  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  per  second ; 
or  not  quite  two  inches  per  minute.  Since  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  must  be  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  entire  calibre  of  the  vessels  through  which  it  moves,  it  follows 
that  the  united  calibre  of  all  the  capillaries  of  the  body  must  be 
from  850  to  400  times  greater  than  that  of  the  arteries.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  from  this,  however,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  the  capillaries  at  any  one  time  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  in  the  arteries ;  since,  although  the  united  calibre  of  the  capil- 
laries is  very  large,  their  length  is  very  small.  The  effect  of  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  capillary  system  is,  therefore,  merely  to 
disseminate  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  over  a  very 
large  space,  so  that  the  chemico-physiological  reactions,  necessary 
to  nutrition,  may  take  place  with  promptitude  and  energy.  For 
the  same  reason,  although  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  blood  in 
these  vessels  is  very  slow,  yet  as  the  distance  to  be  passed  over 
between  the  arteries  and  veins  is  very  small,  the  blood  really  re- 
quires but  a  short  time  to  traverse  the  capillary  system,  and  to 
commence  its  returning  passage  by  the  veins. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the  entire  rotmd 
of  the  circulaHon  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  has 
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received  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  The  results  of  such 
experiments,  as  have  been  tried,  show  that  this  rapidity  is  much 
greater  than  would  have  been  anticipated.  Hering,  Poisseuille,  and 
Matteucci,'  have  all  experimented  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
manner.  A  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  was  injected 
into  the  right  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  at  the  same  time  that  a  liga- 
ture was  placed  upon  the  corresponding  vein  on  the  left  side,  and 
an  opening  made  in  it  above  the  ligature.  The  blood  flowing  from 
the  left  jugular  vein  was  then  received  in  separate  vessels,  which 
were  changed  every  five  seconds,  and  the  contents  afterward  exa- 
mined. It  was  thus  found  that  the  blood  drawn  from  the  first  to 
the  twentieth  second  contained  no  traces  of  the  ferrocyanide;  but 
that  which  escaped  from  the  vein  .at  the  end  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  seconds,  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  salt.  The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  must  therefore, 
during  this  time,  have  passed  from  the  point  of  injection  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  thence  to  the  lungs  and  through  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  returned  to  the  heart,  passed  out  again  through 
the  arteries  to  the  capillary  system  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
thence  have  commenced  its  returning  passage  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  through  the  jugular  vein. 

If  this  experiment  were  altogether  decisive,  it  would  demonstrate 
that  the  blood  performs  the  entire  round  of  the  circulation  in  from 
20  to  25  seconds.  But  it  is  not  so  conclusive  in  this  respect  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  In  reality,  it  only  shows  that  the  solution  of  the 
ferrocyanide  passes  round  to  the  opposite  vein  during  this  period,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  entire  blood  moves  with  the 
same  rapidity ;  since  the  injected  saline  solution  may  diffuse  itself 
through  the  blood,  so  as  to  travel  faster  than  the  blood  itself.  Sub- 
sequent experiments  of  Poisseuille  showed,  in  fiict^  that  other  sub- 
stances injected  at  the  same  time  may  either  accelerate  or  retard  the 
movement  of  the  ferrocyanide.  If  a  little  nitrate  of  potass,  for 
example,  were  injected  together  with  the  ferrocyanide,  the  latter 
salt  appeared  in  the  blood  flowing  from  the  opposite  jugular  at  the 
end  of  twenty  seconds.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  again, 
shortened  the  period  to  eighteen  seconds.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
little  alcohol,  injected  at  the  same  time,  retarded  its  motion  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  ferrocyanide  could  not  be  detected  till  the  end  of 

>  Physical  Phenomaiut  of  Liriiig  Beingi,  Pereira*i  translation,  Philada.  ed  ,  184B, 
p.  317. 
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forty  to  fortj-five  seconds.  These  facts  show  condusively  that  the 
time  required  for  a  solution  of  ferrocyauide  of  potassium  to  appear 
in  the  opposite  jugular  vein  does  not  depend  altogether  on  the  rate 
of  movement  of  the  blood  itself  but  is  influenced  very  considerably 
by  the  chemical  constitution  and  physical  properties  of  the  injected 
fluid,  and  its  physical  relations  to  the  blood  and  to  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels.  Furthermore,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  difierent 
ingredients  of  the  blood  do  not  all  circulate  with  the  same  rapidity. 
In  a  microscopic  examination,  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  the 
white  globules  of  the  blood  move  much  more  slowly  than  the  red; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  red  globules  themselves  pass  less 
rapidly  from  one  point  to  another  than  those  portions  of  the  blood 
which  are  entirely  fluid. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  uniform  rate 
which  shall  express  exactly  the  time  required  by  the  entire  blood 
to  pass  the  round  of  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  return  to  a 
given  point.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  far  from  being  a  simple 
phenomenon,  like  a  current  of  water  through  a  circular  tube,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  extremely  complicated  in  all  its  anatomical  and 
physiological  conditions ;  and  it  difiers  in  rapidity,  as  well  as  in  its 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  in  different  parts  of  the  circu- 
latory apparatus.  We  have  already  seen  how  much  the  form  of 
the  capillary  plexus  varies  in  different  organs.  In  some  the  vascu- 
lar network  is  close,  in  others  comparatively  open.  In  some  its 
meshes  are  circular  in  shape,  in  others  polygonal,  in  others  rectan- 
gular. In  some  the  vessels  are  arranged  in  twisted  loops,  in  others 
they  communicate  by  irregular  but  abundant  inosculations.  The 
mere  distance  at  which  an  organ  is  situated  from  the  heart  must 
modify  to  some  extent  the  time  required  for  its  blood  to  return 
again  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  The  blood  which  passes 
through  the  coronary  arteries,  for  example,  and  the  capillaries  of 
the  heart  itself,  must  be  returned  to  the  right  auricle  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time ;  while  that  which  is  carried  by  the  carotids  into 
the  capillary  system  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  return  by  the  jugulars, 
will  require  a  longer  interval.  That,  again,  which  descends  by  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  its  divisions,  to  the  lower  extremities,  and 
which,  after  circulating  through  the  tissues  of  the  leg  and  foot, 
mounts  upward  through  the  whole  course  of  the  saphena,  femoral, 
iliac  and  abdominal  veins,  must  be  still  longer  on  its  way ;  while 
that  which  circulates  through  the  abdominal  digestive  organs  and 
is  then  collected  by  the  portal  system,  to  be  again  dispersed  through 
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the  glaDdolar  tissae  of  the  liyer,  requires  nndoabtedly  a  longer 
period  still  to  perform  its  doable  capillary  circulation.  The  blood', 
therefore,  arrives  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  at  successiye  intervals;  and  may  pass  several  times 
through  one  organ  while  performing  a  single  circulation  through 
anoUier. 

Furthermore,  the  chemical  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  vary  to  a  similar  extent  in  different  organs.  The 
actions  of  transformation  and  decomposition,  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion, of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  which  go  on  simultaneously 
throughout  the  body,  are  yet  extremely  varied  in  their  character, 
and  produced  a  similar  variation  in  the  phenomena  of  the  circula- 
tion. In  one  organ  the  blood  loses  more  fluid  than  it  absorbs ;  in 
another  it  absorbs  more  than  it  loses.  The  venous  blood,  conse- 
quently, has  a  different  composition  as  it  returns  from  different 
organs.  In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  it  gives  up  those  ingredients 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  matter,  and  absorbs  cho- 
lesterine  and  other  materials  resulting  from  its  waste;  in  the  muscles 
it  loses  those  substances  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  in  the  bones  those  which  are  requisite  for  the  osseous 
system.  In  the  parotid  gland  it  yields  the  ingredients  of  the  saliva; 
in  the  kidneys,  those  of  the  urine.  In  the  intestine  it  absorbs  in 
large  quantity  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  digested  food ;  and  in 
the  liver,  gives  up  substances  destined  finally  to  produce  the  bile, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  absorbs  sugar,  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  hepatic  tissue.  In  the  lungs,  again,  it  is  the  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  that  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal changes.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  varies  in  different  veins,  according  to  the  peculiar 
chemical  and  nutritive  changes  going  on  in  the  organs  from  which 
they  originate.  Its  color,  even,  which  is  also  dependent  on  the 
chemical  and  nutritive  actions  taking  place  in  the  capillaries,  varies 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  lungs,  it  changes  from  blue  to  red ; 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  general  system,  from  red  to  blue.  But  its 
tinge  also  varies  very  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  general 
circulation.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  darker  than  that  of 
the  femoral  or  brachial  vein.  In  the  renal  veins  it  is  very  much 
brighter  than  in  the  vena  cava;  and  when  the  circulation  through 
the  kidneys  is  free,  the  blood  returning  from  them  is  nearly  as  red 
as  arterial  blood. 

We  must  regard  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  therefore,  not  as  a 
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simple  process,  but  as  made  up  of  many  different  circulatioQS,  going 
on  simultaneously  in  different  organs.    It  has  been  customary  to 

illustrate  it,  in  diagram,  by  a  double 
Kg- 101.  circle,  or  figure  of  8,  of  which  the 

upper  arc  is  used  to  represent  the 
pulmonary,  the  lower  the  general  cir- 
culation. This,  however,  gives  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  entire  cir- 
culation, as  it  really  takes  place.  It 
would  be  much  more  accurately  re- 
presented by  such  a  diagram  as  that 
given  in  Fig.  101,  in  which  its  varia- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  body  are 
indicated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show, 
in  some  degree,  the  complicated  cha- 
racter of  its  phenomena.  The  circula- 
tion is  modified  in  these  different  parts, 
not  only  in  its  mechanism,  but  also  in 
its  rapidity  and  quantity,  and  in  the 
nutritive  functions  performed  by  the 
blood.  In  one  part,  it  stimulates  the 
nervous  centres  and  the  organs  of 
special  sense;  in  others  it  supplies  the 
fluid  secretions,  or  the  ingredients  of 
the  solid  tissues.  One  portion,  in 
passing  through  the  digestive  appara- 
tus, absorbs  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body ;  an- 
other, in  circulating  through  the  lungs, 
exhales  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  has 
accumulated  elsewhere,  and  absorbs 
the  oxygen  which  is  afterward  trans- . 
ported  to  distant  tissues  by  the  current 
of  arterial  blood.  The  phenomena  of 
the  circulation  are  even  liable,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  periodical  va- 
Diagram  of  the  c,ac.LAT,o».-i.  riations  iu  the  samc  organ;  increas- 
Heart.  2.  Lnng..   8.  HaMi  aad  upper    ing  or  diminishing  iu  intensity  with 

extremities.   4.  Spleen,    ff.  iDteatioe.  6.        ,  ^.,  ^  ^  ^<    '^  <• 

KIdDey.    7.Lowere«re«itli».8  LiTer.      the    COUdltlOU    of    reSt    Or    actlVlty   Of 

the  whole  body,  or  of  the  particular 
organ  which  is  the  subject  of  observation. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

SECRETION. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  how  the  elements  of 
the  blood  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues  daring  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, and  assimilated  by  them  or  converted  into  their  own  substance. 
In  this  process,  the  inorganic  or  saline  matters  are  mostly  taken  up 
unchanged,  and  are  merely  appropriated  by  the  surrounding  parts  in 
particular  quantities ;  while  the  organic  substances  are  transformed 
into  new  compounds,  characteristic  of  the  different  tissues  by  which 
they  are  assimilated.  In  this  way  the  yarious  tissues  of  the  body, 
though  they  have  a  different  chemical  composition  from  the  blood, 
are  nevertheless  supplied  by  it  with  appropriate  ingredients,  and 
their  nutrition  constantly  maintained. 

Beside  this  process,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "assimila- 
tion," there  is  another  somewhat  similar  to  it,  which  takes  place  in 
the  different  glandular  organs,  known  as  the  process  o{  secretion.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  function  to  supply  certain  fluids,  differing  in 
chemical  constitution  from  the  blood,  which  are  required  to  assist 
in  various  physical  and  chemical  actions  going  on  in  the  body. 
These  secreted  fluids,  or  "secretions,"  as  they  are  called,  vary  in 
consistency,  density,  color,  quantity,  and  reaction.  Some  of  them 
are  thin  and  watery,  like  the  tears  and  the  perspiration ;  others  are 
viscid  and  glutinous,  like  mucus  and  the  pancreatic  fluid.  They 
are  alkaline  like  the  saliva,  acid  like  the  gastric  juice,  or  neutral 
like  the  bile.  Each  secretion  contains  water  and  the  inorganic  salts 
of  the  blood,  in  varying  proportions ;  and  is  furthermore  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  animal  substance  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  blood,  but  which  is  produced  by  the  secreting 
action  of  the  glandular  organ.  As  the  blood  circulates  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  gland,  its  watery  and  saline  constituents  transude 
in  certain  quantities,  and  are  discharged  into  the  excretory  duct. 
At  the  same  time,  the  glandular  cells,  which  have  themselves  been 
nourished  by  the  blood,  produce  a  new  substance  by  the  catalytic 
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transformation  of  their  organic  constituents;  and  this  new  substance 
is  discharged  also  into  the  excretory  duct  and  mingled  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  secreted  fluid.  A  true  secretion,  therefore, 
is  produced  only  in  its  own  particular  gland,  and  cannot  be  formed 
elsewhere,  siuce  the  glandular  cells  of  that  organ  are  the  only 
ones  capable  of  producing  its  most  characteristic  ingredient.  Thus 
pepsine  is  formed  only  in  the  tubules  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, pancreatine  only  in  the  pancreas,  tauro-cholate  of  soda  only 
in  the  liver. 

One  secreting  gland,  consequently,  can  never  perform  vicariously 
the  office  of  another.  Those  instances  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  reported  of  such  an  unnatural  action  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  instances  of  "vicarious  secretion;"  but  only  cases  in 
which  certain  substances,  already  existing  in  the  blood,  have  made 
their  appearance  in  secretions  to  which  they  do  not  naturally  belong. 
Thus  cholesterine,  which  is  produced  in  the  brain  and  is  taken  up 
from  it  by  the  blood,  usually  passes  out  with  the  bile ;  but  it  may 
also  appear  in  the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  or  in  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions.  The  sugar,  again,  which  is  produced  in  the  liver  and  taken 
up  by  the  blood,  when  it  accumulates  in  large  quantity  in  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  may  pass  out  with  the  urine.  The  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile,  in  cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  may  be  reabsorbed,  and 
so  make  its  appearance  in  the  serous  fluids,  or  even  in  the  perspira- 
tion. In  these  instances,  however,  the  unnatural  ingredient  is  not 
actually  produced  by  the  kidneys,  or  the  perspiratory  glands,  but 
is  merely  supplied  to  them,  already  formed,  by  the  blood.  Cases 
of  "vicarious  menstruation"  are  simply  capillary  hemorrhages 
which  take  place  from  various  mucous  membranes,  owing  to  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  amenorrhoea.  A  true 
secretion,  however,  is  always  confined  to  the  gland  in  which  it 
naturally  originates. 

The  force  by  which  the  different  secreted  fluids  are  prepared  in 
the  glandular  organs,  and  discharged  into  their  ducts,  is  a  peculiar 
one,  and  resident  only  in  the  glands  themselves.  It  is  not  simply 
a  process  of  filtration,  in  which  the  ingredients  of  the  secretion 
exude  from  the  bloodvessels  by  exosmosis  under  the  influence  of 
pressure ;  since  the  most  characteristic  of  these  ingredients,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  but  are 
formed  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  itselt  Substances,  even, 
which  already  exist  in  the  blood  in  a  soluble  form,  may  not  have 
the  power  of  passing  out  through  the  glandular  tissue.    Bernard 
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has  formd^  that  ferrocjanide  of  potaasiom,  when  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein,  though  it  appears  with  great  fiftcility  in  the  urine, 
does  not  pass  out  with  the  saliva;  and  even  that  a  solution  of 
the  same  salt,  injected  into  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  is  ab- 
sorbed, taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  discharged  with  the  urine ;  but 
does  not  appear  in  the  saliva,  even  of  the  gland  into  which  it  has 
been  injected.  The  force  with  which  the  secreted  fluids  accumulate 
in  the  salivary  duets  has  also  been  shown  by  Ludwig's  experi- 
ments' to  be  sometimes  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  bloodves- 
sels. This  author  found,  by  applying  mercurial  gauges  at  the  same 
time  to  the  duct  of  Steno  and  to  the  artery  of  the  parotid  gland,  that 
the  pressure  in  the  duct  from  the  secreted  saliva  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  in  the  artery  from  the  circulating  blood ;  so  that 
the  passage  of  the  secreted  fluids  had  really  taken  place  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  which  would  have  been  caused  by  the  simple 
influence  of  pressure. 

The  process  of  secretion,  therefore,  is  one  which  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  anatomical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  glandular 
tissue  and  its  secreting  cells.  These  cells  have  the  property  of 
absorbing  and  transmitting  from  the  blood  certain  inorganic  and 
saline  substances,  and  of  producing,  by  chemical  metamorphosis, 
certain  peculiar  animal  matters  from  their  own  tissue.  These  sub- 
stances are  then  mingled  together,  dissolved  in  the  watery  fluids 
of  the  secretion,  and  discharged  simultaneously  by  the  excretory 
duct. 

All  the  secreting  organs  vary  in  activity  at  different  periods. 
Sometimes  they  are  nearly  at  rest;  while  at  certain  periods  they 
become  excited,  under  the  influence  of  an  occasional  or  periodical 
stimulus,  and  then  pour  out  their  secretion  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
large  quantity.  The  perspiration,  for  example,  is  usually  so  slowly 
secreted  that  it  evaporates  as  rapidly  as  it  is  poured  out,  and  the 
surface  of  the  skin  remains  dry;  but  under  the  influence  of  unusual 
bodily  exercise  or  mental  excitement  it  is  secreted  much  faster 
than  it  can  evaporate,  and  the  whole  integument  becomes  covered 
with  moisture.  The  gastric  juice,  again,  in  the  intervals  of  digestion 
is  either  not  secreted  at  all,  or  is  produced  in  a  nearly  inappreciable 
quantity ;  but  on  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  it  is 
immediately  poured  out  in  such  abundance,  that  between  two  and 
three  ounces  may  be  collected  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

■  Lemons  de  Phjsiologie  Exp6rimentale.    Paris,  1856,  tome  ii.  p.  96,  et  $eq. 
>  Ibid  ,  p.  106. 
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The  principal  secretions  met  with  in  the  animal  body  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Mnons.  6.  Saliva. 

2.  Sebaceous  matter.  7.  Oa^trio  Jnioe. 

3.  Perspiration.  8.  Pancreatic  joioe. 

4.  The  tears.  9.  Intestinal  j  aloe. 

5.  The  milk.  10.  Bile. 

The  last  five  of  these  fluids  have  already  been  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  We  shall  therefore  only  require  to  examine 
nt  present  the  five  following,  viz.,  mucus,  sebaceous  matter,  per- 
ftpiration,  the  tears,  and  the  milk,  together  with  some  peculiarities 
in  the  secretion  of  the  bile. 

1.  Mucus. — Nearly  all  the  mucous  membranes  are  provided  with 
follicles  or  glandulaB,  in  which  the  mucus  is  prepared.  These  folli- 
cles are  most  abundant  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nares, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  trachea  and  bronchi,  vagina,  and  male  urethra. 
They  are  generally  of  a  compound  form,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
secreting  sacs  or  cavities,  terminating  at  one  end  in  a  blind  ex- 
tremity, and  opening  by  the  other  into  a  common  duct  by  which 
the  secreted  fluid  is  discharged.  Each  ultimate  secreting  sac  or 
follicle  is  lined  with  glandular  epithelium  (Fig.  102),  and  surround- 
ed on  its  external  surface  by  a  network  of  capillary  bloodvessels. 
These  vessels,  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
^^'      *    ^  interstices  between  the  follicles,  bring  the 

blood  nearly  into  contact  with  the  epithelial 
cells  lining  its  cavity.  It  is  these  cells 
which  prepare  the  secretion,  and  discharge 
it  afterward  into  the  commencement  of  the 

'follicle,   or   x  Co-    excrctory  duct. 

pocTHD  Mucous  olamduli.  Thc  mucus,  produced  in  the  manner 
Vm^r.^-^^'^emh^^^  of  III  ^^^c  dcscribcd,  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid, 
fouieie.  ft,  c.  Epuheiium  of  the  which  is  pourcd  out  iu  larger  or  smaller 
**"*'  quantity  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 

membranes.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  secretions  by  its  vis- 
cidity, which  is  its  most  marked  physical  property,  and  which 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  known  under 
the  name  of  mucosine.  When  unmixed  with  other  animal  fluids, 
this  viscidity  is  so  great  that  the  mucus  has  nearly  a  semi»solid  or 
gelatinous  consistency.  Thus,  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  when  ob- 
tained unmixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands,  is  so 
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toagh  and  adhesive  that  the  veesel  containing  it  may  be  turned 
npside  down  without  its  running  out.  The  mucus  of  the  cervix 
uteri  has  a  similar  firm  consistency,  so  as  to  block  up  the  cavity 
of  this  part  of  the  organ  with  a  semi-solid  gelatinous  mass.  Mucus 
is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  smooth  and  slippery  to  the  touch, 
so  that  it  lubricates  readily  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  is  exuded, 
and  facilitates  the  passage  of  foreign  substances,  while  it  defends 
the  mucous  membrane  itself  from  injury. 

The  composition  of  mucus,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Nasse,^ 
is  as  follows : — 

COMPOBITIOX  OF  PULMOVABT  MuCUS. 

Water 965.52 

Animal  matter 33.57 

Fat 2.89 

Chloride  of  sodiam 5.83 

Phoephates  of  soda  and  potass 1.05 

Solphatea       "                <« .  0.65 

Carbonates      "                " 0.49 

1000.00 

The  animal  matter  of  mucus  is  insoluble  in  water ;  and  conse- 
quently mucus,  when  dropped  into  water,  does  not  mix  with  it,  but 
is  merely  broken  up  by  agitation  into  gelatinous  threads  and  fiakes, 
which  subside  after  a  time  to  the  bottom.  It  is  miscible,  however, 
to  some  extent,  with  other  animal  fluids,  and  may  be  incorporated 
with  them,  so  as  to  become  thinner  and  more  dilute.  It  readily 
takes  on  putrefactive  changes,  and  communicates  them  to  other 
organic  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact. 

The  varieties  of  mucus  found  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body  are 
probably  not  identical,  but  differ  a  little  in  the  character  of  their 
principal  organic  ingredient,  as  well  as  in  the  proportions  of  their 
saline  constituents.  The  function  of  mucus  is  for  the  most  part  a 
physical  one,  viz.,  to  lubricate  the  mucous  surfaces,  to  defend  them 
from  injury,  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  foreign  substances 
through  their  cavities. 

2.  Sebaceous  Matteb. — ^The  sebaceous  matter  is  distinguished 
by  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  fatty  or  oily  ingredients. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  secretion  met  with  in  the  body, 
viz.,  one  produced  by  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  another 
by  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and 
a  third  by  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelid.    The  sebaceous 

■  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man,  Philada.,  1846,  p.  352. 
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glands  of  the  skin  are  found  most  abundantly  in  those  parts  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  hairs,  as  well  as  on  the  £Eice,  the  labia 
minora  of  the  female  generative  organs,  the  glans  penis,  and  the 
prepuce.  They  consist  sometimes  of  a  simple  follicle,  or  flask- 
shaped  cavity,  opening  by  a  single  orifice;  but  more  frequently  of 
a  number  of  such  follicles  grouped  round  a  common  excretory  duct. 
The  duct  nearly  always  opens  just  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  hairs, 

which  is  smeared  more  or  less  abundantly 
Fig.  103.  with  its  secretion.  Each  follicle,  as  in  the 

case  of  the  mucous  glandules,  is  lined 
with  epithelium,  and  its  cavity  is  filled 
with  the  secreted  sebaceous  matter. 

In  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eye- 
lid (Fig.  108),  the  follicles  are  ranged 
along  the  sides  of  an  excretory  duct, 
situated  just  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus,  and 
opening  upon  its  free  edge,  a  little  be- 
hind the  roots  of  the  eyelashes.  The 
ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus,  again,  have  the  form  of  long 
tubes,  which  terminate,  at  the  lower  part 

Mbibomiav     Olahds,      after        i%    t       >    .  .    i*    •         .i  .  • 

Ludorie.  of  the  intcgument  lining  the  meatus,  m 

a  globular  coil,  or  convolution,  covered 
externally  by  a  network  of  capillary  bloodvessels. 

The  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin  has  the  following  composition, 
according  to  Esenbeck.' 

CoMPOSiTioir  OF  Sbbacbous  Mattbr. 

Animal  sobsiances 358 

Fattj  matters 368 

Phosphate  of  lime 200 

Carbonate  of  lime 21 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 16 

Chloride  of  sodinm  \ 

Acetate  of  soda,  &c.  ) ^ 

1000 

Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  stearine  in  the  fatty  ingredients 
of  the  sebaceous  matters,  they  have  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
sistency. Their  office  is  to  lubricate  the  integument  and  the  hairs, 
to  keep  them  soft  and  pliable,  and  to  prevent  their  drying  up  by 

■  Simon's  Chemistrx  of  Man,  p.  379. 
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too  rapid  evaporation.  When  the  sebaoeoos  glands  of  the  scalp 
are  inactive  or  atrophied,  the  hairs  become  dry  and  brittle,  are 
easily  split  or  broken  oS,  and  finally  cease  growing  altogether. 
The  ceruminous  matter  of  the  ear  is  intended  without  doubt  partly 
to  obstruct  the  cavity  of  the  meatus,  and  by  its  glutinous  consist- 
ency and  strong  odor  to  prevent  small  insects  from  accidentally 
introducing  themselves  into  the  meatus.  The  secretion  of  the 
Meibomian  glands,  by  being  smeared  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
prevents  the  tears  from  running  over  upon  the  cheeks,  and  confines 
them  within  the  cavity  of  the  lachrymal  canals. 

8.  Pebspibation. — The  perspiratory  glands  of  the  skin  are 
scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  integument,  being  most 
abundant  on  the  anterior  portions  of  the  body.  They  consist  each 
of  a  slender  tube,  about  ^J^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with 
glandular  epithelium,  which  penetrates  nearly  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  terminates  below  in  a  globular  coil,  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  that  of 
the  ceruminoTis  glands  of  the  ear. 
(Fig.  104.)  A  network  of  capil- 
lary  vessels  envelops  the  tubular 
coil  and  supplies  the  gland  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  its  se- 
cretion. 

These  glands  are  very  abundant 
in  some  parts.  On  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  trunk,  the  cheeks, 
and  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
there  are,  according  to  Krause,* 
about  500  to  the  square  inch ;  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  the 
forehead,  the  neck,  the  forearm, 
and  the  back  of  the  hand  and  foot 
1000  to  the  square  inch ;  and  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  about  2700  in  the  same 
space.  According  to  the  same  observer,  the  whole  number  of  per- 
spiratory glands  is  not  less  than  2,800,000,  and  the  length  of  each 
tubular  coil,  when  unravelled,  about  j^  of  an  inch.  The  entire 
length  of  the  glandular  tubing  must  therefore  be  not  less  than 
158,000  inches,  or  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 

1  Kolliker,  Handbaoh  der  Qewebelehre,  Leipzig,  1852,^  p.  147. 


^^ 


A  FBBtPiBATOBT  Glaxd,  With  Its  TeK- 
mIb;  magnifled36  Ubm.  (AfterTodd  and  Bow- 
man.)— <i.  OUndnlar  ooil.  b.  Plexus  ofTemets. 
e,  Kxoretorj  duet. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
fluid  may  be  supplied  from  so  extensive  a  glandular  apparatus.  It 
results  from  the  researches  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin^  that  the  ave- 
rage quantity  of  fluid  lost  by  cutaneous  perspiration  during  24 
hours  is  18,770  grains,  or  nearly  two  pounds  avoirdupois.  A  still 
larger  quantity  than  this  may  be  discharged  during  a  shorter  time, 
when  the  external  temperature  is  high  and  the  circulation  active. 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith*  found  that  the  laborers  employed  in  gas 
works  lost  sometimes  as  much  as  8^  pounds'  weight,  by  both  cuta- 
neous and  puliAonary  exhalation,  in  less  than  an  hour.  In  these 
cases,  as  Seguin  has  shown,  the  amount  of  cutaneous  transpiration 
is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  which  takes  place  through  the  lungs. 

The  perspiration  is  a  colorless  watery  fluid,  generally  with  a 
distinctly  acid  reaction,  and  having  a  peculiar  odor,  which  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  speci- 
men is  obtained.  Its  chemical  constitution,  according  to  Anselmino,' 
is  as  follows : — 

C  iMPOSITIOH  OF  THB  PeBSPIBATIOV. 

Water 995.00 

Animal  matten,  with  lime .10 

Salphates,  and  substances  soluble  in  water        ....  1.05 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  spirit-extract        .        •  2.40 

Acetic  acid,  acetates,  lactates,  and  alcohol-extract      .        .        .  1.45 

1000.00 

The  office  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration  is  principally  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  We  have  already  seen,  in  a  preced- 
ing chapter,  that  the  living  body  will  maintain  the  temperature  of 
100^  F.,  though  subjected  to  a  much  lower  temperature  by  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  genera- 
tion of  heat  which  takes  place  in  its  interior ;  and  that  i^  by  long 
continued  or  severe  exposure,  the  blood  become  cooled  down  much 
below  its  natural  standard,  death  inevitably  results.  But  the  body 
has  also  the  power  of  resisting  an  unnaturally  high  temperature, 
as  well  as  an  unnaturally  low  one.  If  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
an  atmosphere  warmer  than  100®  F.,  the  body  does  not  become 
heated  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  remains  at  its  natural 
standard.  This  is  provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  cutaneous 
glands,  which  are  excited  to  unusual  activity,  and  pour  out  a  large 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  upon  the  skin.    This  fluid  immediately 

'  Robin  and  Verdeil.     Op.  cit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  145. 
'  Philosophy  of  Health,  London,  1838,  chap.  xiii. 
*  Simon.    Op.  oit.,  p.  d74. 
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evaporates,  and  in  assuming  the  gaseous  form  causes  so  much  heat 
to  become  latent  that  the  cutaneous  sur£Etces  are  cooled  down  to 
their  natural  temperature. 

So  long  as  the  air  is  dry,  so  that  eyaporation  from  the  surface 
can  go  on  rapidly,  a  very  elevated  temperature  can  be  borne  with 
impunity.  The  workmen  of  the  k^ulptor  Chantrey  were  in  the 
habit,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  entering  a  furnace  in  which 
the  air  was  heated  up  to  850^;  and  other  instances  have  been  known 
in  which  a  temperature  of  400^  to  600^  has  been  borne  for  a  time 
without  much  inconvenience.  But  if  the  air  be  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  evaporation  from  the  skin  in  this  way  retarded,  the 
body  soon  becomes  unnaturally  warm ;  and  if  the  exposure  be  long 
continued,  death  is  the  result.  It  is  easily  seen  that  horses,  when 
fast  driven,  suffer  much  more  from  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere 
than  from  a  warm  and  dry  one.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  and 
others  have  shown*  that  quadrupeds  confined  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
suffer  at  first  but  little  inconvenience,  even  when  the  temperature 
is  much  above  that  of  their  own  bodies;  but  as  soon  as  the  atmo- 
sphere is  loaded  with  moisture,  or  the  supply  of  perspiration  is  ex- 
hausted, the  blood  becomes  heated,  and  the  animal  dies.  Death 
follows  in  these  cases  as  soon  as  the  blood  has  become  heated  up  to 
8®  or  9®  F.,  above  its  natural  standard.  The  temperature  of  110®, 
therefore,  which  is  the  natural  temperature  of  birds,  is  fatal  to  quad- 
rupeds'; and  we  have  found  that  frogs,  whose  natural  temperature 
is  60®  or  60®,  die  very  soon  if  they  are  kept  in  water  at  100®  F. 

The  amount  of  perspiration  is  liable  to  variation,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  from  the  variations  in  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  It  is  excited  also  by  unusual  muscular 
exertion,  and  increased  or  diminished  by  various  nervous  condi- 
tions, such  as  anxiety,  irritation,  lassitude,  or  excitement 

4.  The  Teabs. — The  tears  are  produced  by  lobulated  glands 
situated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and 
opening,  by  from  six  to  twelve  ducts,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  con- 
junctiva, in  the  fold  between  the  eyeball  and  the  outer  portion  of 
the  upper  lid.  The  secretion  is  extremely  watery  in  its  composition, 
and  contains  only  about  one  part  per  thousand  of  solid  matters, 
consisting  mostly  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  animal  extractive 
matter.    The  office  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  is  simply  to  keep  the 

I  Bernard,  Lectures  on  the  Blood.    Atlee's  transUtion,  p.  25. 
18 
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snrfaces  of  the  cornea  and  conjaDCtiva  moist  and  polished,  and  to 
preserve  in  this  way  the  transparency  of  the  parts.  The  tears, 
which  are  constantly  secreted,  are  spread  oat  uniformly  oyer  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eyeball  by  the  movement  of  the  lids  in  wink- 
ing, and  are  gradually  conducted  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
Here  they  are  taken  up  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  pass  through 
the  lachrymal  canals,  and  are  finally  discharged  into  the  nasal  pas- 
sages beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bones.  A  constant  supply  of 
fresh  fluid  is  thus  kept  passing  over  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
eyeball,  and  the  bad  results  avoided  which  would  follow  from  its 
accumulation  and  putrefactive  alteration. 

6.  The  Milk. — The  mammary  glands  are  conglomerate  glands, 
resembling  closely  in  their  structure  the  pancreas,  the  salivary,  and 
the  lachrymal  glands.  They  consist  of  numerous  secreting  sacs  or 
follicles,  grouped  together  in  lobules,  each  lobule  being  supplied 
with  a  common  excretory  duct,  which  joins  those  coming  from 

adjacent  parts  of  the  gland. 
Pig.  105.  (Fig.  105.)    In  this  way,  by 

their  successive  union,  they 
form  larger  branches  and 
trunks,  until  they  are  reduced 
in  numbers  to  some  15  or  20 
cylindrical  ducts,  the  lactife' 
rotLS  ductSj  which  open  finally 
by  as  many  minute  orifices 
upon  the  extremity  of  the 
nipple. 

The  secretion  of  the  milk 
becomes  fiftirly  established  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days 

Glahdolar  Structure  of  Mamma.  sfter     delivery,     though     the 

breasts  often  contain  a  milky 
fluid  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy.  At  first,  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  the  nipple  is  a  yellowish  turbid  mixture,  which  is 
called  the  colostrum.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  thinner  than 
the  milk,  but  chemical  examinations  have  shown'  that  it  really  con- 
tains a  larger  amount  of  solid  ingredients  than  the  perfect  secre- 
tion. When  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  contain, 
beside  the  milk-globules  proper,  a  large  amount  of  irregularly  glo- 

'  Lehmaxm,  op.  oit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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bolar  or  oval  bodies,  from  j^\jf  to  ^^^  of  an  incli  in  diameter, 
which  are  termed  the  "  colostrum  corpuscles."  (Fig.  106.)  These 
bodies  are  more  yellow  and 
opaque  than  the  true  milk- 
globules,  as  well  as  being  yerj 
much  larger.  They  have  a 
well  defined  outline,  and  con- 
sist apparently  of  a  group  of 
minute  oily  granules  or  glo- 
bules, imbedded  in  a  mass 
of  organic  substance.  The 
milk-globules  at  this  time 
are  less  abundant  than  after- 
ward, and  of  larger  size, 
measuring  mostly  from  ^^^'qi^ 
to  -j^jfjf  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  or 
two  from  its  first  appearance 

the  colostrum  ceases  to  be  discharged,  and  is  replaced  by  the  true 
milky  secretion. 

The  milk,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  nipple,  is  a  white,  opaque 
fluid,  with  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1080.  Its  proximate  chemical  constitution,  according  to 
Pereira  and  Lehmann,  is  as  follows : — 


Colostrum  Corpciclii,  with mllk-globulet ; 
from  a  woman,  ono  daj  after  doliTorj. 


CktHPOBinov  OP  Cow's  Milk. 

Water 

Casein 

Butter 

Sugar  

Soda 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium    . 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass    . 

Phosphate  of  lime 

«        «     magnesia 

"        "     iron 

Alkaline  oarbonates 


«70,2 
44.8 
31.3 

47.7 


6.0 


1000.0 


Human  milk  is  distinguished  from  the  above  by  containing  less 
casein,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  oilj  and  saccharine  ingredients. 
The  entire  amount  of  solid  ingredients  is  also  somewhat  less  than 
in  cow's  milk. 
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The  casein  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  the  milk. 
It  is  an  extremely  nutritionSy  organic  substance,  which  is  held  in  a 
fluid  form  bj  union  with  the  water  of  the  secretion.  Casein  is  not 
coagulable  by  heat,  and,  consequently,  milk  may  be  boiled  without 
changing  its  consistency  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  becomes 
a  little  thinner  and  more  fluid  during  ebullition,  owing  to  the  melt- 
ing bf  its  oleaginous  ingredients ;  and  a  thin,  membranous  film 
forms  upon  its  surface,  consisting  probably  of  a  very  little  albumen 
which  the  milk  contains,  mingled  with  the  casein.  The  addition  of 
any  of  the  acids,  however,  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable,  at  once 
coagulates  the  casein,  and  the  milk  becomes  curdled.  Milk  is 
coagulated,  furthermore,  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  natural  process 
of  digestion,  immediately  after  being  taken  into  the  stomach ;  and 
if  vomiting  occur  soon  after  a  meal  containing  milk,  it  is  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  semi-solid,  curd-like  flakes. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  calves'  stomach,  or  rennet,  also 
has  the  power  of  coagulating  casein ;  and  when  milk  has  been 
curdled  in  this  way,  and  its  watery,  saccharine,  and  inorganic  in- 
gredients separated  by  mechanical  pressure,  it  is  converted  into 
cheese.  The  peculiar  flavor  of  the  different  varieties  of  cheese 
depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  oleaginous  ingredients 
which  have  been  entangled  with  the  coagulated  casein,  and  on  the 

alterations  which  these  sub- 
stances have  undergone  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere. 

The  sugar  and  saline  sub- 
stances of  the  milk  are  in 
solution,  together  with  the 
casein  and  water,  forming  a 
clear,  colorless,  homogene- 
ous, serous  fluid.  The  but- 
ter, or  oleaginous  ingredient, 
however,  is  suspended  in 
this  serous  fluid  in  the  form 
of  minute  granules  and 
globules,  the  true  *'milk 
globules."  (Fig.  107.)  These 
globules  are  nearly  fluid  at 
th3  temperature  of  the  body,  and  have  a  perfectly  circular  out- 
line.   In  the  perfect  milk,  they  are  very  much  more  abundant  and 


Milk-Olobulbs;  from  aame  woman  as  above, 
foar  days  after  deli verj.    Secretion  follj  ectablished. 
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smaller  in  size  than  in  the  colostrum ;  as  the  largest  of  them  are 
not  oyer  n^^Vv  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  greater  number 
about  jjfijfjf  of  an  inch. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  butter  of  cow's  milk, 
according  to  Bobin  and  Verdeil : — 

lUrgarine 68 

Oloine 30 

Butjrrine 2 

100 

It  is  the  last  of  these  ingredients,  the  butyrine,  which  gives  the 
peculiar  flavor  to  the  butter  of  milk. 

The  milk-globules  have  sometimes  been  described  as  if  each  one 
were  separately  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  coagulated  casein  or 
albumen.  No  such  investing  membrane,  however,  is  to  be  seen. 
The  milk-globules  are  simply  small  masses  of  semi-fluid  &t,  sus- 
pended by  admixture  in  the  watery  and  serous  portions  of  the 
secretion,  so  as  to  make  an  opaque,  whitish  emulsion.  They  do 
not  fuse  together  when  they  come  in  contact  under  the  microscope, 
simply  because  they  are  not  quite  flaid,  but  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  margarine,  which  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  of 
the  body,  and  is  only  retained  in  a  partially  fluid  form  by  the 
oleine  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  globules  may  be  made  to 
fuse  with  each  other,  however,  by  simply  heating  the  milk  and 
subjecting  it  to  gentle  pressure  between  two  slips  of  glass. 

When  fresh  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  large  portion  of  its  fatty  matters  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  form  there  a  dense  and  rich  looking  yellowish-white  layer,  the 
cream,  which  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  remainder  still  opaline, 
bat  less  opaque  than  before.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  the  casein  begins  to  take  on  a 
putrefactive  change.  In  this  condition  it  exerts  a  catalytic  action 
upon  the  other  ingredients  of  the  milk,  and  particularly  upon  the 
sugar.  A  pure  watery  solution  of  milk-sugar  (C^H^O,^  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
without  undergoing  any  change.  But  if  kept  in  contact  with  the 
partially  altered  casein,  it  suffers  a  catalytic  transformation,  and  is 
converted  into  lactic  acid  (G^H^O^.  This  unites  with  the  free  soda, 
and  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  lactates  of  soda 
and  potass.  After  the  neutralization  of  these  substances  has  been 
accomplished,  the  milk  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  and  begins  to  turn 
sour.    The  free  lactic  acid  then  coagulates  the  casein,  and  the  milk 
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IB  curdled.  The  altered  organic  matter  also  acts  upon  the  oleagi- 
Qoas  ingredients,  which  are  partly  decomposed;  and  the  milk 
begins  to  give  off  a  rancid  odor,  owing  to  the  development  of 
various  volatile  fatty  acids,  among  which  are  butyric  acid,  and  the 
like.  These  changes  are  very  much  hastened  by  a  moderately 
elevated  temperature,  and  also  by  a  highly  electric  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  production  of  the  milk,  like  that  of  other  secretions,  is  liable 
to  be  much  influenced  by  nervous  impressions.  It  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  quantity,  or  vitiated  in  quality  by  sudden  emo- 
tions ;  and  it  is  even  said  to  have  been  sometimes  so  much  altered 
in  this  way  as  to  produce  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  convulsions  in 
the  infant 

Simon  found*  that  the  constitution  of  the  milk  varies  from  day  to 
day,  owing  to  temporary  causes ;  and  that  it  undergoes  also  more 
permanent  modifications,  corresponding  with  the  age  of  the  infietnt. 
He  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  nursing  woman  during  a  period  of  nearly 
six  months,  commencing  with  the  second  day  after  delivery,  and 
repeating  his  examinations  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days.  It 
appears,  from  these  observations,  that  the  casein  is  at  first  in  small 
quantity;  but  that  it  increases  during  the  first' two  months,  and 
then  attains  a  nearly  uniform  standard.  The  saline  matters  also 
increase  in  a  nearly  similar  manner.  The  sugar,  on  the  contrary, 
diminishes  during  the  same  period ;  so  that  it  is  less  abundant  in 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  months,  than  it  is  in  the  first  and 
second.  These  changes  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  in- 
creasing development  of  the  infant,  which  requires  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  food  supplied  to  it  Finally,  the 
quantity  of  batter  in  the  milk  varies  so  much  from  day  to  day, 
owing  to  incidental  causes,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  follow  any 
regular  course  of  increase  or  diminution. 

6.  Secretion  of  the  Bile. — ^The  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  liver  are  such  as  to  distinguish  it  in  a  marked 
degree  from  the  other  glandular  organs.  Its  first  peculiarity  is 
that  it  is  furnished  principally  with  venous  blood.  For,  although 
it  receives  its  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  as  well  as  from  the 
portal  vein,  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  with  which  it  is  supplied 
is  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  it  receives  from 

I  Op.  oit.,  p.  337. 
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the  portal  system.  The  blood  which  has  oirculated  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  intestine  is  collected 
by  the  roots  of  the  corresponding  veins,  and  is  discharged  into  the 
great  portal  vein,  which  enters  the  liver  at  the  great  transverse 
fissure  of  the  organ.  Immediately  upon  its  entrance,  the  portal 
vein  divides  into  two  branches,  right  and  left,  which  supply  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  liver ;  and  these  branches  success- 
ively subdivide  into  smaller  twigs  and  ramifications,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  the  size,  according  to  KoUiker,  of  y^V^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  veins,  with  their  terminal  branches,  are  now 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  between  them  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal  spaces,  or  portions  of  the  hepatic  substance  ^^  to  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  human  subject^  which  can  readily  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  both  on  the  exterior  of  the  organ 
and  by  the  inspection  of  cut  surfaces.  The  portions  of  hepatic 
substance  included  in  this  way  between  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  portal  vein  (Fig.  108)  are 

termed   the  "acini"  or  the  Pig.  los. 

"lobules"  of  the  liver;  and 
the  terminal  venous  branches, 
occupying  the  spaces  between 
the  adjacent  lobules,  are  the 
"  interlobular"  veins.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  lobules 
we  also  find  the  minute 
branches  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, and  the  commencing 
rootlets  of  the  hepatic  dacts. 
As  the  portal  vein,  the  he- 
patic artery,  and  the  hepatic 
duct  enter  the  liver  at  the 

^  ,  Rftmiflcatiou  of  Postal  Vim   iw   Litbr.— a. 

transverse  lissure,  they  are  TwigofportaiTem.  ft.6.iiiteriobniarTeiiit.  «.  Adm. 
closely  invested  by  a  fibrous 

sheath,  Glisson's  capsule,  which  accompanies  them  in  their  divisions 
and  ramifications.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  pig, 
this  sheath  extends  even  to  the  interlobular  spaces,  inclosing  each 
lobule  in  a  thin  fibrous  investment,  by  which  it  is  distinctly 
separated  from'  the  neighboring  parts.  In  the  human  subject,  how- 
ever, Glisson's  capsule  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  it  penetrates 
the  liver,  and  disappears  altogether  before  reaching  the  interlobular 
spaces ;  so  that  here  the  lobules  are  nearly  in  contact  with  each 
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other  bj  their  adjacent  surfaces,  being  separated  only  by  the  inter- 
lobular veins  and  the  minute  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and 
duct  previously  mentioned. 

From  the  sides  of  the  interlobular  veins,  and  also  from  their 
terminal  extremities,  there  are  given  off  capillary  vessel^  which 
penetrate  the  substance  of  each  lobule  and  converge  from  its  cir- 
cumference toward  its  centre,  inosculating  at  the  same  time  freely 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  minute  vascular  plexus,  the  ''  lobu- 
lar" capillary  plexus.  (Fig.  109.)    At  the  centre  of  each  lobule,  the 

Fig.  109. 


LoBDLB  OP  LiTBR,  thowliig  dUtributtoii  of  bloodTouaU;  magnlflod  SS  dlaaratmrt— a,  a.  Ib- 
terlobnlar  yoint.  b.  IntnUobalar  voin.  e,  e,  e.  Lobalar  cmpUlary  plexas.  d,  d.  Twiga  of  Inter- 
lobnUr  yeln  paMlng  to  adjacent  lobnlea. 

converging  capillaries  unite  into  a  small  vein  (i),  the  '^  intralobu- 
lar" vein,  which  is  one  of  the  commencing  rootlets  of  the  hepatic 
vein.  These  rootlets,  uniting  successively  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  form  larger  and  larger  branches,  finally  leave  the  liver  at  its 
posterior  edge,  to  empty  into  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

Beside  the  capillary  bloodvessels  of  the  lobular  plexus,  each 
acinus  is  made  up  of  an  abundance  of  minute  cellular  bodies,  about 
Ti^iFT  ^f  ^^  i^<5h  in  diameter,  the  "  hepatic  cells."  (Fig.  110.)  These 
cells  have  an  irregularly  pentagonal  figure,  and  a  soft  consistency. 
They  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous  organic  substance,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  imbedded  a  large  number  of  minute  granules, 
and  generally  several  well  defined  oil-globules.  There  is  also  a 
round  or  oval  nucleus,  with  a  nucleolus,  imbedded  in  the  substance 
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of  the  cell,  sometimes  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  granules  and 
oil-drops  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  these  cells  are  connected  with  the 
hepatic  duct  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  obscure  point  in  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  liver. 
It  has  now  been  ascertained,  ^^'  ^^^* 

however,  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,* 
and  Dr.  Beale,  of  London,* 
that  they  are  really  contained 
in  the  interior  of  secreting 
tubules,  which  pass  off  from 
the  smaller  hepatic  ducts,  and 
penetrate  everywhere  the 
substance  of  the  lobules. 
The  cells  fill  nearly  or  com- 
pletely the  whole  cavity  of 
the  tubules,  and  the  tubules 
themselves  lie  in  close  proxi- 
mity with  each  other,  so  as 
to  leave  no  space  between  them  except  that  which  is  occupied  by 
the  capillary  bloodvessels  of  the  lobular  plexus. 

These  cells  are  the  active  agents  in  accomplishing  the  function  of 
the  liver.  It  is  by  their  influence  that  the  blood  which  is  brought 
in  contact  with  them  suffers  certain  changes  which  give  rise  to  the 
secreted  products  of  the  organ.  The  ingredients  of  the  bile  first 
make  their  appearance  in  the  substance  of  the  cells.  They  are 
then  transuded  from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  are  at  last  dis- 
charged into  the  small  biliary  ducts  seated  in  the  interlobular 
spaces.  Each  lobule  of  the  liver  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as 
a  mass  of  secreting  tubules,  lined  with  glandular  cells,  and  invested 
with  a  dose  network  of  capillary  bloodvessels.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, from  the  abundant  inosculation  of  the  lobular  capillaries,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  entangled  with  the  hepatic  tissuCi 
that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  circulation  of  the  liver, 
comes  into  the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  glandular  cells  of 
the  organ,  and  gives  up  to  them  the  nutritious  materials  which  are 
afterward  converted  into  the  ingredients  of  the  bile. 


Ubpatio  Cbli.0.    From  the  human  subject. 


'  Amerioan  Journal  Med.  Sol.,  Januarj,  1848. 

'  On  Some  Pointu  in  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Liver. 


London,  1856. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EXCRETION. 

Ws  have  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  great  nutritive 
function,  viz^  the  process  of  excretion.  In  order  to  understand  fairly 
the  nature  of  this  process  we  must  remember  that  all  the  component 
parts  of  a  living  organism  are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  constant 
change.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  their  existence  and 
activity  that  they  should  go  through  with  this  incessant  transforma- 
tion and  renovation  of  their  component  substances.  Every  living 
animal  and  vegetable,  therefore,  constantly  absorbs  certain  materials 
from  the  exterior,  which  are  modified  and  assimilated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  and  converted  into  the  natural  ingredients  of  the 
organized  tissues.  But  at  the  same  time  with  this  incessant  growth 
and  supply,  there  goes  on  in  the  same  tissues  an  equally  incessant 
process  of  waste  and  decomposition.  For  though  the  elements  of 
the  food  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues,  and  converted  into  musculine, 
osteine,  hsematine  and  the  like,  they  do  not  remain  permanently  in 
this  condition,  but  almost  immediately  begin  to  pass  over,  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  alterative  process,  into  new  forms  and  combinations, 
which  are  destined  to  be  expelled  from  the  body,  as  others  continue 
to  be  absorbed.  Thus  Spallanzani  and  Edwards  found  that  every 
organized  tissue  not  only  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere 
and  fixes  it  in  its  own  substance;  but  at  the  same  time  exhales 
carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  produced  by  internal  metamorphosis. 
This  process,  by  which  the  ingredients  of  the  organic  tissues,  al- 
ready formed,  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  new  substances, 
is  called  the  process  of  Destructive  Assimilation. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  certain  substances  are  constantly  mak- 
ing their  appearance  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  which 
did  not  exist  there  originally,  and  which  have  not  been  introduced 
with  the  food,  but  which  have  been  produced  by  the  process  of  in- 
ternal metamorphosis.  These  substances  represent  the  waste,  or 
physiological  detritus  of  the  animal  organism.    They  are  the  forms 
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under  whioli  those  materials  present  themselves,  which  have  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  living  tissues,  bat  which  have  become  altered 
by  the  incessant  changes  characteristic  of  organized  bodies,  and 
which  are  conseqaentlj  no  longer  capable  of  exhibiting  vital  pro- 
perties, or  of  performing  the  vital  functions.  They  are,  therefore, 
destined  to  be  removed  and  discharged  from  the  animal  frame,  and 
are  known  accordingly  by  the  name  of  Excrementiticus  Substances, 

These  excrementitious  substances  have  peculiar  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
living  body;  and  they  might,  therefore,  be  made  to  constitute  a 
fourth  class  of  proximate  principles,  in  addition  to  the  three  which 
we  have  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapters.  They  are  all  sub- 
stances of  definite  chemical  composition,  and  all  susceptible  of 
crystallization.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  them  contain  nitro- 
gen, while  a  few  are  non-nitrogenous  in  their  composition.  They 
originate  in  the  interior  of  living  bodies,  and  are  not  found  else- 
where, except  occasionally  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  They 
are  nearly  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  soluble  without  exception  in 
the  animal  fluids.  They  are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues, 
from  which  they  are  absorbed  by  the  blood,  to  be  afterward  conveyed 
by  the  circulating  fluid  to  certain  excretory  organs,  particularly  the 
kidneys,  from  which  they  are  finally  discharged  and  expelled  from 
the  body.  This  entire  process,  made  up  of  the  production  of  the 
excrementiticus  substances,  their  absorption  by  the  blood,  and  their 
final  elimination,  is  known  as  the  process  of  exeretum. 

The  importance  of  this  process  to  the  maintenance  of  life  is  readily 
shown  by  the  injurious  effects  which  follow  upon  its  disturbance. 
If  the  discharge  of  the  excrementiticus  substances  be  in  any  way 
impeded  or  suspended,  these  substances  accumulate,  either  in  the 
blood  or  in  the  tissues  or  in  both.  In  consequence  of  this  retention 
and  accumulation,  they  become  poisonous,  and  rapidly  produce  a 
derangement  of  the  vital  functiona  Their  influence  is  principally 
exerts  upon  the  nervous  system,  through  which  they  produce 
most  frequently  irritability,  disturbance  of  the  special  senses,  deli- 
rium, insensibility,  coma,  and  finally  death.  The  readiness  with 
which  these  effects  are  produced  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
excrementiticus  substance,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  body.  Thus,  if  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  be 
stopped,  by  overloading  the  atmosphere  with  an  abundance  of  the 
same  gas,  death  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes ;  but  if  the 
elimination  of  urea  by  the  kidneys  be  checked,  it  requires  three  or 
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four  days  to  produce  a  fetal  result  A  fetal  result,  however,  is  cer- 
tain to  follow,  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  if  any  one  of 
these  substances  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  body,  and  accumu- 
late in  the  animal  tissues  and  fluids. 

The  principal  excrementitious  substances  known  to  exist  in  the 
human  body  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Carbonic  acid C0| 

2.  Choltfstorine Cg^H^O 

3.  Urea Cfi^Vfi^ 

4.  Creatine C^HgNgO^ 

5.  Creatinine C^H^NjO, 

6.  Urate  of  soda NaO.CjHNgOj+HO 

7.  Urate  of  potass KO,CjHNPg 

8.  Urate  of  ammonia      ....  NH40,2C5UN20,+HO 

Of  these  substances  the  first  two  have  already  been  studied  at 
sufficient  length  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  will  merely  repeat 
here  that  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  large  quantity  in  nearly  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  from  which  it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  there  exhaled  at  the  same  time  that 
oxygen  is  absorbed.  Cholesterine  is  a  non-saponifiable  fatty  sub- 
stance, originating  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  the  tissue  of 
which  organs  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  58  parts  per  thousand. 
It  is  thence  taken  up  by  the  blood,  conveyed  to  the  liver  and  dis- 
charged with  the  bile.  Cholesterine  is  extremely  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  held  in  solution  in  the  blood  and  the  bile,  by  some  of 
the  other  ingredients  present  in  these  animal  fluids. 

The  remaining  excrementitious  substances  may  be  examined 
together,  with  the  more  propriety,  since  they  are  all  ingredients  of 
a  single  excretory  fluid,  viz.,  the  urine. 


UREA. 

This  is  a  neutral,  crystallizable,  nitrogenous  substance,  very 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  decomposed  by  various  external 
influences.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  SO  parts 
per  thousand;  and  in  the  blood  in  much  smaller  quantity.  The 
blood,  however,  is  the  source  from  which  this  substance  is  sup- 
plied to  the  urine ;  and  it  exists,  accordingly,  in  but  small  quantity 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  constantly  drained 
o£f  by  the  kidneys.  But  if  the  kidneys  be  extirpated,  or  the  renal 
arteries  tied,  or  the  excretion  of  urine  suspended  by  inflammation 
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or  otherwise,  the  urea  thea  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  presents 
itself  there  in  considerable  quantity.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
blood,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  the  proportion  of  Fig-  m* 
1.4  per  thousand.'  It  is  not 
yet  known  from  what  source 
the  urea  is  originally  derived  ; 
whether  it  be  produced  in  the 
blood  itself,  or  whether  it  be 
formed  in  some  of  the  solid 
tissues,  and  thence  taken  up  by 
the  blood.  It  has  not  yet  been 
found,  however,  in  any  of  the 
solid  tissues,  in  a  state  of  health. 
Urea  is  obtained  most  readily 
from  the  urine.    For  this  pur- 

.        p       1  .  .  ITrk  A,  prepared ftrom  nrlne,  and  crystalliiedb J 

pose  the   tresn   Unne  is  evapO-       .low  eraporatlon.    (AOer  Lehmann.) 

rated  in  the  water  bath  until  it 

has  a  syrupy  consistency.  It  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
nitric  acid,  which  forms  nitrate  of  urea.  This  salt,  being  less  soluble 
than  pure  urea,  rapidly  crystallizes,  after  which  it  is  separated  by 
filtration  from  the  other  ingredients.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water 
and  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  forming  nitrate  of  lead  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  carbonic  acid  which  escapes.  The  solution 
is  then  evaporated,  the  urea  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  finally 
crystallized  in  a  pure  state. 

Urea  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  may 
be  kept,  when  perfectly  pure,  in  a  dry  state  or  dissolved  in  water, 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  If  the  watery  solution  be  boiled, 
however,  the  urea  is  converted,  during  the  process  of  ebullition, 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  One  equivalent  of  urea  unites  with 
two  equivalents  of  water,  and  becomes  transformed  into  two  equiva- 
lents of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  follows : — 

CtH^NgOsSBUrea.  NHyCOgKCarboiiAte  of  ammonia. 

H,    O^sWaUr.  2 

Various  impurities,  also,  by  acting  as  catalytic  bodies,  will  in- 
duce the  same  change,  if  water  be  present.  Animal  substances  in 
a  state  of  commencing  decomposition  are  particularly  liable  to  act 

I  Robin  and  Verdeil,  toI.  ii.  p.  502. 
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in  this  way.  In  order  that  the  conversion  of  the  urea  be  thns 
produced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  be 
not  far  from  70*^  to  100^  F. 

The  quantity  of  urea  produced  and  discharged  dailyby  a  healthy 
adult  is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Lehmann,  about  600 
grains.  It  varies  to  some  extent,  like  all  the  other  secreted  and 
excreted  products,  with  the  size  and  development  of  the  body. 
Lehmann,  in  experiments  on  his  own  person,  found  the  average 
daily  quantity  to  be  487  grains.  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,'  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  who  is  a  very  large  man,  by  similar  experiments 
found  it  to  be  670  grains.  Dr.  John  C.  Draper*  found  it  408 
grains.  No  urea  is  to  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  very  young 
children  f  but  it  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  afterward  increases 
in  quantity  with  the  development  of  body. 

The  daily  quantity  of  urea  varies  also  with  the  degree  of  mental 
and  bodily  activity.  Lehmann  and  Hammond  both  found  it  very 
sensibly  increased  by  muscular  exertion  and  diminished  by  repose. 
It  has  been  thought,  from  these  facts,  that  this  substance  must  be 
directly  produced  from  disintegration  of  the  muscular  tissue.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  certain ;  since  in  a  state  of  general  bodily 
activity  it  is  not  only  the  urea,  but  the  excretions  generally,  carbonic 
acid,  perspiration,  &c.,  which  are  increased  in  quantity  simultane- 
ously with  each  other.  Hammond  has  also  shown  that  continued 
mental  application  will  raise  the  quantity  of  urea  above  its  normal 
standard,  though  the  muscular  system  remain  comparatively  in- 
active. 

The  quantity  of  urea  varies  also  with  the  nature  of  the  food. 
Lehmann,  by  experiments  on  his  own  person,  found  that  the  quan- 
tity was  larger  while  living  exclusively  on  animal  food  than  with 
a  mixed  or  vegetable  diet;  and  that  its  quantity  was  smallest  when 
oonfined  to  a  diet  of  purely  non-nitrogenous  substances,  as  starch, 
sugar,  and  oil.  The  following  table*  gives  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments. 

KnrD  OF  Food.  Daily  Quahtitt  of  Ubba. 

Animal      . 798  graixui. 

Mixed 487      '< 

Vegetable 337      " 

Non-nitrogenooB 231      *' 

*  American  Jonmal  Med.  Sol.,  Jan.,  1855,  and  April,  1856. 
<  New  York  Jonmal  of  Medicine,  March,  1856. 

*  Robin  and  Verdeil,  toI.  ii.  p.  500. 

*  Lehmann,  op.  oit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  163. 
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Finally,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  John  C.  Draper*  that  there  is 
also  a  diurnal  variation  in  the  normal  quantity  of  urea.  A  smaller 
quantity  is  produced  during  the  night  than  during  the  day ;  and 
this  difference  exists  even  in  patients  who  are  confined  to  the  bed 
during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  under 
treatment  for  fracture  of  the  leg.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
greater  activity,  during  the  waking  hours,  of  both  the  mental  and 
digestive  functions.  More  urea  is  produced  in  the  latter  half  than 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  day ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  is  dis- 
charged during  the  four  hours  from  6|  to  10^  P.  M. 

Urea  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  carnivorous  and  many  of  the 
herbivorous  quadrupeds ;  but  there  is  little  or  none  to  be  found  in 
that  of  birds  and  reptiles. 


CBBATINX. 

This  is  a  neutral  crystallizable  substance,  found  in  the  muscles, 
the  blood,  and  the  urine.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all 
so  in  ether.    By  boiling  with  ^8«  112. 

an  alkali,  it  is  either  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
or  is  decomposed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  urea  and  an  artificial 
nitrogenous  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, termed  sarcosine.  By 
being  heated  with  strong  acids, 
it  loses  two  equivalents  of  water, 
and  is  converted  into  the  sub- 
stance next  to  be  described,  viz., 
creatinine. 

Creatine  exists  in  the  urine, 

.,        •  V-      J.     •       ^1  Cr«ati»«,  cryttallliedftroinhot  water.  (After 

m  the  human  subject,  m  the    Lehmann) 
proportion  of  about  1.25  parts, 

and  in  the  muscles  in  the  proportion  of  0.67  parts  per  thousand. 
Its  quantity  in  the  blood  has  not  been  determined.  In  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  it  is  simply  in  solution  in  the  interstitial  fluid  of  the  parts, 
so  that  it  may  be  extracted  by  simply  cutting  the  muscle  into 

I  Loo.  oit. 
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small  pieces,  treating  it  with  distilled  water,  and  subjecting  it  to 
pressure.  Creatine  evidently  originates  in  the  muscular  tissue,  is 
absorbed  thence  by  the  blood,  and  is  finally  discharged  with  the 
urine. 


CREATININE. 

This  is  also  a  crystallizable  substance.    It  differs  in  composition 
from  creatine  by  containing  two  equivalents  less  of  the  elements 
of  water.    It  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit  than  creatine, 
and  dissolves  slightly  also  in  ether.    It  has  a  distinctly  alkaline 
reaction.    It  occurs,  like  crea- 
tine, in  the  muscles,  the  blood,  ^*^*  ^^^' 
and  the  urine;  and  is  undoubt- 
edly   first    produced    in    the 
muscular    tissue,    to    be    dis- 
charged finally  by  the  kidneys. 
It  is  very  possible  that  it  ori- 
ginates, not  directly  from  the 
muscles,  but  indirectly,  by  trans- 
formation of  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tine; since  it  may  be  artificially 
produced,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  by  transformation 
of  the  latter  substance  under 

the  influence  of  strong  acids,  (^^"^;™;  cr3r.tai11.ed  from  hot  water, 
and  since,  furthermore,  while 

creatine  is  more  abundant  in  the  muscles  than  creatinine,  in  the 
urine,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  creatinine  than 
of  creatine.  Both  these  substances  have  been  found  in  the  muscles 
and  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  animals. 


URATE  OF  SODA. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  substance  is  a  neutral  salt,  formed  by 
the  union  of  soda,  as  a  base,  with  a  nitrogenous  animal  acid,  viz., 
uric  add  (C^HNjO^HO).  Uric  acid  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  though 
it  were  itself  a  proximate  principle,  and  a  constituent  of  the  urine; 
but  it  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  such,  since  it  never  occurs  in 
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a  free  state,  in  a  natural  condition  of  the  fluids.    When  present,  it 
has  always  been  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  urate  of  soda. 

Urate  of  soda  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  a  large 
portion  again  deposits  on  cooling.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  insoluble  in   ether.    It 

crystallizes  in  small  globular  ^^*  ^^^' 

masses,  with  projecting,  curv- 
ed, conical,  wart-like  excres- 
cences. (Fig.  114.)  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  the  alkalies; 
and  by  most  acid  solutions  it 
is  decomposed,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  free  uric  acid. 

Urate  of  soda  exists  in  the 
urine  and  in  the  blood.  It  is 
either  produced  originally  in 
the  blood,  or  is  formed  in 
some  of  the  solid.tissues,  and 
absorbed  from  them  by  the 
circulating  fluid.  It  is  con- 
stantly eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  in  company  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  urine.  The  average  daily  quantity  of  urate  of  soda 
discharged  by  the  healthy  human  subject  is,  according  to  Lehmann, 
about  25  grains.  This  substance  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  carnivo- 
rous and  omnivorous  animals,  but  not  in  that  of  the  herbivora. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  replaced  by  another  substance,  differing  some- 
what from  it  in  composition  and  properties,  viz.,  hippurate  of  soda. 
The  urine  of  herbivora,  however,  while  still  very  young,  and  living 
upon  the  milk  of  the  mother,  has  been  found  to  contain  urates. 
But  when  the  young  animal  is  weaned,  and  becomes  herbivorous, 
the  urate  of  soda  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the  hippurate. 


Uratb  op  Soda;  from  a  urinarj  deposit 


UBATES  OP  POTASS  AND  AMMONIA. 

The  urates  of  potass  and  ammonia  resemble  the  preceding  salt 
very  closely  in  their  physiological  relations.  They  are  formed  in 
very  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  urate  of  soda,  and  appear  like 
it  as  ingredients  of  the  urine. 

The  substances  above  enumerated  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
19 
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their  most  stiiking  and  important  characters.  They  all  contain 
nitrogen,  are  all  crystallizable,  and  all  readily  solable  in  water. 
They  all  originate  in  the  interior  of  the  body  by  the  decomposition 
or  catalytic  transformation  of  its  organic  ingredients,  and  are  all 
conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  to  be  finally  expelled  with 
the  urine.  These  are  the  substances  which  represent,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  final  transformation  of  the  organic  or  albuminoid  in- 
gredients of  the  tissues.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  that  these  organic  or  albuminoid  substances  are  not 
discharged  from  the  body,  under  their  own  form,  in  quantity  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  abundance  with  which  they  are  introduced. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  the  frame  is  made  up  of 
organic  substances:  albumen,  musculine,  osteine,  &c.  Similar 
materials  are  taken  daily  in  large  quantity  with  the  food,  in  order 
to  supply  the  nutrition  and  waste  of  those  already  composing  the 
tissues;  and  yet  only  a  very  insignificant  quantity  of  similar 
material  is  expelled  with  the  excretions.  A  minute  proportion  of 
volatile  animal  matter  is  exhaled  with  the  breath,  and  a  minute 
proportion  also  with  the  perspiration.  A  very  small  quantity  is 
discharged  under  the  form  of  mucus  and  coloring  matter,  with  the 
urine  and  feces ;  but  all  these  taken  together  are  entirely  insuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  constant  and  rapid  disappearance  of  organic 
matters  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  These  matters,  in  &ct,  before 
being  discharged,  are  converted  by  catalysis  and  decomposition  into 
new  substances.  Carbonic  acid,  under  which  form  8600  grains  of 
carbon  are  daily  expelled  from  the  body,  is  one  of  these  substances; 
the  others  are  urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  the  urates. 

We  see,  then,  in  what  way  the  organic  matters,  in  ceasing  to 
form  a  part  of  the  living  body,  lose  their  characteristic  properties, 
and  are  converted  into  crystallizable  substances,  of  definite  chemical 
composition.  It  is  a  kind  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  by  which 
they  return  more  or  less  to  the  condition  of  ordinary  inorganic 
materials.  These  excrementitious  matters  are  themselves  decom- 
posed, after  being  expelled  from  the  body,  under  the  influence  of 
the  atmospheric  air  and  moisture ;  so  that  the  decomposition  and 
destruction  of  the  organic  substances  is  at  last  complete. 

It  will  be  seen,  consequently,  that  the  urine  has  a  character 
altogether  peculiar,  and  one  which  distinguishes  it  completely 
from  every  other  animal  fluid.  All  the  others  are  either  nutritive 
fluids,  like  the  blood  and  milk,  or  are  destined,  like  the  secretions 
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generally,  to  take  some  direct  and  essential  part  in  the  vital  opera- 
tions. Many  of  them,  like  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  are 
reabsorbed  after  they  have  done  their  work,  and  again  enter  the 
current  of  the  circulation.  But  the  urine  is  merely  a  solution  of 
excrementitions  substances.  Its  materials  exist  beforehand  in  the 
circulation,  and  are  simply  drained  away  by  the  kidneys  from 
the  blood.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  accordingly,  between  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  that  of  the  true  glandular  organs,  in 
which  certain  new  and  peculiar  substances  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  glandxdar  tissue.  The  kidneys,  on  the  contrary,  do 
not  secrete  anjrthing,  properly  speaking,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
glands.  In  their  mode  of  action,  so  far  as  regards  the  excretory 
function,  they  have  more  resemblance  to  the  lungs  than  to  any 
other  of  the  internal  organs.  But  this  resemblance  is  not  complete ; 
since  the  lungs  perform  a  doable  function,  absorbing  oxygen  at  the 
same  time  that  they  exhale  carbonic  acid.  The  kidneys  alone  are 
purely  excretory  in  their  office.  The  urine  is  not  intended  to 
fulfil  any  function,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  otherwise ;  but  is  des- 
tined only  to  be  eliminated  and  expelled.  Since  it  possesses  so 
peculiar  and  important  a  character,  it  will  require  to  be  carefully 
studied  in  detail. 

The  urine  is  a  dear,  watery,  amber-colored  fluid,  with  a  distinct 
acid  reaction.  It  has,  while  still  warm,  a  peculiar  odor,  which  dis- 
appears more  or  less  completely  on  cooling,  and  returns  when  the 
urine  is  gentiy  heated.  The  ordinary  quantity  of  urine  discharged 
daily  by  a  healthy  adult  is  about  §xxxy,  and  its  mean  specific 
gravity,  1024.  Both  its  total  quantity,  however,  and  its  mean 
specific  gravity  are  liable  to  vary  somewhat  from  day  to  day,  owing 
to  the  different  proportion  of  water  and  solid  ingredients  entering 
into  its  constitution.  Ordinarily  the  water  of  the  urine  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  hold  all  its  solid  matters  in  solution ;  and  its  pro- 
portion may  therefore  be  diminished  by  accidental  causes  without 
the  urine  becoming  turbid  by  the  formation  of  a  deposit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  merely  becomes  deeper  in  color,  and  of  a 
higher  specific  gravity^  Thus,  if  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  than 
usual  be  taken  into  the  system  with  the  drink,  or  if  the  fluid  ex- 
halations from  the  lungs  and  skin,  or  the  intestinal  discharges,  be 
increased,  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  will  necessarily  pass  off  by 
the  kidneys;  and  the  urine  will  be  diminished  in  quantity,  while  its 
specific  gravity  is  increased.    We  have  observed  the  urine  to  be 
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reduced  in  this  way  to  eighteen  or  twentj  ounces  per  da j,  its  specific 
gravity  rising  at  the  same  time  to  1030.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
fluid  ingesta  be  unusually  abundant,  or  if  the  perspiration  be  dimi- 
nished, the  surplus  quantity  of  water  will  pass  oflF  by  the  kidneys;  so 
that  the  amount  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  increased  to 
forty-five  or  forty-six  ounces,  and  its  specific  gravity  reduced  at 
the  same  time  to  1020  or  even  1017.  Under  these  conditions  the 
total  amount  of  solid  matter  discharged  daily  remains  about  the 
same.  The  changes  above  mentioned  depend  simply  upon  the 
fluctuating  quantity  of  water,  which  may  pass  off  by  the  kidneys 
in  larger  or  smaller  quantity,  according  to  accidental  circumstances. 
In  these  purely  normal  or  physiological  variations,  therefore,  the 
entire  quantity  of  the  urine  and  its  mean  specific  gravity  vary 
always  in  an  inverse  direction  with  each  other;  the  former  increas- 
ing while  the  latter  diminishes,  and  vice  versa.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  found  that  both  the  quantity  and  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  were  increased  or  diminished  at  the  same  time,  or  if  either 
one  were  increased  or  diminished  while  the  other  remained  station- 
ary, such  an  alteration  would  show  an  actual  change  in  the  total 
amount  of  solid  ingredients,  and  would  indicate  an  unnatural  and 
pathological  condition.  This  actually  takes  place  in  many  forms 
of  disease.     . 

The  amount  of  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water,  even,  may  be 
so  great  as  to  constitute  by  itself  a  pathological  condition.  Thus, 
in  hysterical  attacks  there  is  sometimes  a  very  abundant  flow  of 
limpid,  nearly  colorless  urine,  with  a  specific  gravity  not  over  1005 
or  1006.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  onset  of  febrile  attacks,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  often  so  much  diminished  that  it  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  retain  in  solution  all  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  urine, 
and  the  urate  of  soda  is  thrown  down,  after  cooling,  as  a  fine  red 
or  yellowish  sediment.  So  long,  however,  as  the  variation  is  con- 
fined within  strictly  physiological  limits,  all  the  solid  ingredients 
are  held  in  solution,  and  the  urine  remains  clear. 

There  is  also,  in  a  state  of  health,  a  diurnal  variation  of  the  urine, 
both  in  regard  to  its  specific  gravity  and  its  degree  of  acidity. 
The  urine  is  generally  discharged  from  the  bladder  five  or  six 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  each  of  these  periods 
shows  more  or  less  variation  in  its  physical  characters.  We  have 
found  that  the  urine  which  collects  in  tiie  bladder  during  the  night, 
and  is  discharged  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  is  usually  dense, 
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highly  colored,  of  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  a  high  specific 
gravity.  That  passed  during  the  forenoon  is  pale,  and  of  a  low 
specific  gravity,  sometimes  not  more  than  1018  or  even  1015.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  day,  its  density  and  depth  of  color  increase,  and 
its  acidity  returns.  All  these  properties  become  more  strongly 
marked  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  toward  night  the 
urine  is  again  deeply  colored  and  strongly  acid,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1028  or  1080. 

The  following  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  general  characters 
of  this  variation : — 

Observation  Fibst.    March  20th, 
Urine  of  let  discharge,  acid,        sp.  gr.  1025. 
"     2d         «  alkaline,       "      1016. 

"     3d         "         neutral,        "     1018. 
"     4th       "         add,  "     1018. 

"     6th       "         acid,  "     1027. 

Obsbsvatioh  Sboono.    March  21st. 
Urine  of  Ist  discharge,  acid,        sp.  gr.  1029. 
"2d         "  neutral,       "      1022. 

"3d         «  neutral,       "      1026. 

"     4th        "         acid,  «      1027. 

"     6th        "  acid,  «       1030. 

These  variations  do  not  always  follow  the  perfectly  regular 
course  manifested  in  the  above  instances,  since  they  are  somewhat 
liable,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  temporary  modification 
from  accidental  causes  during  the  day ;  but  their  general  tendency 
nearly  always  corresponds  with  that  given  above. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whenever  we  wish  to  test  the  specific 
gravity  and  acidity  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  disease,  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  examine  any  single  specimen  taken  at  random ;  but  all 
the  different  portions  discharged  daring  the  day  should  be  collected 
and  examined  together.  Otherwise,  we  should  incur  the  risk  of 
regarding  as  a  permanently  morbid  symptom  what  might  be 
nothing  more  than  a  purely  accidental  and  temporary  variation; 

The  chemical  conatitulion  of  the  urine  as  it  is  discharged  from  the 
bladder,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius,  Lehmann,  Becquerel, 
and  others,  is  as  follows : — 
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Composition  op  thb  Usinb. 

Water 938.00 

Urea 30.00 

Creatine 1.25 

Creatinine 1.60 

Urate  of  soda         ^ 

"     potass       I 1.80 

"     ammonia ) 
Coloring  matter  and  ^  ^ 

Mncns  ^        .......        . 

Biphosphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  soda 

"  potass 

"  magnesia 

«  Ume 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassinm 7.80 

Sulphates  of  soda  and  potass 6.90 


12.46 


1000.00 


We  need  not  repeat  that  the  proportionate  quantity  of  these 
different  ingredients,  as  given  above,  is  not  absolute,  but  only 
approximative ;  and  that  they  vary,  from  time  to  time,  within  cer- 
tain physiological  limits,  like  the  ingredients  of  all  other  animal 
fluids. 

The  urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  urates  have  all  been  suffi- 
ciently described  above.  The  mucus  and  coloring  matter,  unlike 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  urine,  belong  to  the  class  of  organic 
substances  proper.  They  are  both  present,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
analysis  quoted  above,  in  very  small  quantity.  The  coloring 
matter,  or  urosadne,  is  in  solution  in  a  natural  condition  of  the 
urine,  but  is  apt  to  be  entangled  by  any  accidental  deposits  which 
may  be  thrown  down,  and  more  particularly  by  those  consisting  of 
the  urates.  These  deposits,  from  being  often  strongly  colored  red 
or  pink  by  the  urosacine  thus  thrown  down  with  them,  are  known 
under  the  name  of  "  brick-dust"  sediments. 

The  mvctu  of  the  urine  comes  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urinary  bladder.  When  first  discharged  it  is  not  visible,  owing  to 
its  being  uniformly  disseminated  through  the  urine  by  mechanical 
agitation ;  but  if  the  fluid  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
hours  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  the  mucus  collects  at  the  bottom, 
and  may  then  be  seen  as  a  light  cottony  cloud,  interspersed  often 
with  minute  semi-opaque  points.  It  plays,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  a  very  important  part  in  the  subsequent  fermentation  and 
decomposition  of  the  urine. 
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Biphoephate  of  soda  exists  in  the  urine  by  direct  solution,  since  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  this  salt  which  gives  to  the  urine  its 
acid  reaction,  as  there  is  no  free  acid  present  in  the  recent  condition. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  the  neutral  phosphate  of  soda  in  the 
blood,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  uric  acid  at  the  time^of  its  for- 
mation ;  producing,  on  the  one  hand,  a  urate  of  soda,  and  converting 
a  part  of  the  neutral  phosphate  of  soda  into  the  acid  biphosphate. 

The  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia^  or  the  *'  earthy  phosphates," 
as  they  are  called,  exist  in  the  urine  by  indirect  solution.  Though 
insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  pure  water,  they  are  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  urine  by  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  above  described. 
They  are  derived  from  the  blood,  in  which  they  exist  in  considera- 
ble quantity.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline,  these  phosphates  are 
deposited  as  a  light  colored  precipitate,  and  thus  communicate  a 
turbid  appearance  to  the  fluid.  When  the  urine  is  neutral,  they 
may  still  be  held  in  solution,  to  some  extent,  by  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  remaining  ingredients,  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass,  sul- 
phates and  chlorides,  are  all  derived  from  the  blood,  and  are  held 
directly  in  solution  by  the  water  of  the  urine. 

The  urine,  constituted  by  the  above  ingredients,  forms,  as  we 
have  already  described,  a  clear  amber  colored  fluid,  with  a  reaction 
for  the  most  part  distinctly  acid,  sometimes  neutral,  and  occasion- 
ally slightly  alkaline.  In  its  healthy  condition  it  is  affected  by 
chemicid  and  physical  reagents  in  the  following  manner. 

Boiling  the  urine  does  not  produce  any  visible  change,  provided 
its  reaction  be  acid.  If  it  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  contain  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, it  will  become  turbid  on  boiling ;  since  these  salts  are  less 
soluble  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  addition  of  nitric,  or  other  mineral  acid,  produces  at  first  only 
a  slight  darkening  of  the  color,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
the  organic  coloring  matter  of  the  urine.  If  the  mixture,  however, 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  urates  of  soda,  potass,  &0., 
will  be  decomposed,  and  pure  uric  acid,  which  is  very  insoluble, 
will  be  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form  upon  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  glass  vesseL  The  crystals  of  uric  acid  have  most  frequently 
the  form  of  transparent  rhomboidal  plates,  or  oval  laminse  wi^ 
pointed  extremities.  They  are  usually  tinged  of  a  yellowish  hue 
by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  which  is  entangled  with  them 
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Uric  Acid;  depoilted  fk-om urine. 


at  the  time  of  their  deposit.    They  are  frequently  arranged  in 
radiated  clusters,  or  small  spheroidal  masses,  so  as  to  present  the 

appearance  of  minute  calcu- 
^«-  ^^^-  lous  concretions.  (Fig.  115.) 

The  crystals  vary  very  much 
in  size  and  regularity,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  occupied 
in  their  formation. 

If  a  free  alkali,  such  as 
potass  or  soda,  be  added  to 
the  urine,  so  as  to  neutralize 
its  acid  reaction,  it  becomes 
immediately  turbid  from  a 
deposit  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, which  are  insoluble 
in  alkaline  fluids. 

The  addition  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  chloride  of  barium, 
or  subacetate  of  lead  to  healthy  urine,  produces  a  dense  precipi- 
tate, owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  sulphates. 

Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  precipitate  with  the  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium. 

Subacetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  precipitate  also  the  or- 
ganic substances,  mucus  and  coloring  matter,  present  in  the  urine. 
All  the  above  reactions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  urine,  and  do  not,  therefore,  indi- 
cate any  abnormal  condition  of  the  excretion. 

Besides  the  properties  mentioned  above,  the  urine  has  several 
others  which  are  of  some  importance,  and  which  have  not  been 
usually  noticed  in  previous  descriptions.  It  contains,  among  other 
ingredients,  certain  organic  substances  which  have  the  power  of  in- 
terfering with  the  mutual  reaction  of  starch  and  iodine,  and  even  of 
decomposing  the  iodide  of  starch,  after  it  has  once  been  formed. 
This  peculiar  action  of  the  urine  was  first  noticed  and  described 
by  us  in  1866.^  If  3j  of  iodine  water  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  starch,  it  strikes  an  opaque  blue  color ;  but  if  3j  of  fresh  urine 
be  afterward  added  to  the  mixture,  the  color  is  entirely  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  seconds.  If  fresh  urine  again  be  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  iodine  water,  and  starch  be 
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Bubsequently  added,  no  union  takes  place  between  the  starch  and 
iodine,  and  no  blue  color  is  produced.  In  these  instances,  the  iodine 
unites  with  the  animal  matters  of  the  urine  in  preference  to  com- 
bining with  the  starch,  and  is  consequently  prevented  from  striking 
its  ordinary  blue  color  with  the  latter.  This  interference  occurs 
whether  the  urine  be  acid  or  alkaline  in  reaction.  In  all  cases  in 
which  iodine  exists  in  the  urine,  as  for  example  where  it  has  been 
administered  as  a  medicine,  it  is  under  the  form  of  an  organic  com- 
bination ;  and  in  order  to  detect  its  presence  by  means  of  starch,  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  must  be  added  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  organic  matters,  after  which  the  blue  color  immediately 
appears,  if  iodine  be  present.  This  reaction  with  starch  and  iodine 
belongs  also,  to  some  extent,  to  most  of  the  other  animal  fluids,  as 
the  saliva,  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  serum  of  the  blood,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  urine. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  the  urine,  also  dependent  on  its 
organic  ingredients,  is  that  of  interfering  with  Trommer's  test  for 
grape  sugar.  If  clarified  honey  be  mixed  with  fresh  urine,  and  sul- 
phate of  copper  with  an  excess  of  potass  be  afterward  added,  the 
mixture  takes  a  dingy,  grayish-blue  color.  On  boiling,  the  color 
turns  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown,  but  the  suboxide  of  copper  is 
not  deposited.  In  order  to  remove  the  organic  matter  and  detect 
the  sugar,  the  urine  must  be  first  treated  with  an  excess  of  animal 
charcoal  and  filtered.  By  this  means  the  organic  substances  are 
retained  upon  the  filter,  while  the  sugar  passes  through  in  solution, 
and  may  then  be  detected  as  usual  by  Trommer's  test. 

Accidental  Ingredients  of  the  Ubine. — Since  the  urine,  in 
its  natural  state,  consists  of  materials  which  are  already  prepared  in 
the  blood,  and  which  merely  pass  out  through  the  kidneys  by  a 
kind  of  filtration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  medicinal  and 
poisonous  substances,  introduced  into  the  circulation,  should  be 
expelled  from  the  body  by  the  same  channel.  Those  substances 
which  tend  to  unite  strongly  with  the  animal  matters,  and  to  form 
with  them  insoluble  compounds,  such  as  the  preparations  of  iron, 
lead,  silver,  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.,  are  least  liable  to  appear  in  the 
urine.  They  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  this  fluid  when  they 
have  been  given  in  large  doses,  but  when  administered  in  moderate 
quantity  are  not  usually  to  be  found  there.  Most  other  substances, 
however,  accidentally  present  in  the  circulation,  pass  off  readily  by 
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the  kidneys,  either  in  their  original  form,  or  after  undergoing  eer- 
tain  chemical  modifications. 

The  salts  of  the  organic  acids,  such  as  hctateSj  acetates,  mahtes, 
&o.,  of  soda  and  potass,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation,  are 
replaced  by  the  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  and  appear  under 
that  form  in  the  urine.  The  urine  accordingly  becomes  alkaline 
from  the  presence  of  the  carbonates,  whenever  the  above  salts  have 
been  taken  in  large  quantity,  or  after  the  ingestion  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  contain  them.  We  have  already  spoken  (Chap.  II.) 
of  the  experiments  of  Lehmann,  in  which  he  found  the  urine  exhi- 
biting an  alkaline  reaction,  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  lactates  and  acetates.  In  one  instance,  by  experimenting 
upon  a  person  with  congenital  extroversion  of  the  bladder,  in  whom 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters  were  exposed,^  he  found  that  the  urine 
became  alkaline  in  the  course  of  seven  minutes  after  the  ingestion 
of  half  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  potass. 

The  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  according  to  the  same  ob- 
server, produce  a  similar  effect.  Bicarbonate  of  potass,  for  example, 
administered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms,  causes  the  urine 
to  become  neutral  in  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  and  alkaline 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  It  is  in  this  way  that  certain  *'anti-cal- 
culous"  or  "  anti-lithic"  nostrums  operate,  when  given  with  a  view 
of  dissolving  concretions  in  the  bladder.  These  remedies,  which 
are  usually  strongly  alkaline,  pass  into  the  urine,  and  by  giving  it 
an  alkaline  reaction,  produce  a  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates. Such  a  precipitate,  however,  so  far  from  indicating  the 
successful  disintegration  and  discharge  of  the  calculus,  can  only 
tend  to  increase  its  size  by  additional  deposits. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation, 
appears  readily  in  the  urine.  Bernard'  observed  that  a  solution  of 
this  salt,  after  being  injected  into  the  duct  of  the -submaxillary 
gland,  could  be  detected  in  the  urine  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes. 

Iodine,  in  all  its  combinations,  passes  out  by  the  same  channel. 
We  have  found  that  after  the  administration  of  half  a  drachm  of 
the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  iodine  appears  in  the  urine  at  the  end 
of  thirty  minutes,  and  continues  to  be  present  for  neariy  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  the  case  of  two  patients  who  had  been  taking  iodide 
of  potassium  freely,  one  of  them  for  two  months,  the  other  for.  six 

>  PhjBiological  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

*  Le90]is  de  Phjsiologie  Ezp6rimentale,  1855,  vol.  il.  p.  111. 
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weeks,  the  urine  still  contained  iodine  at  the  end  of  three  days 
after  the  suspension  of  the  medicine.  In  three  days  and  a  half, 
however,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  detected.  Iodine  appears  also,  after 
being  introduced  into  the  circulation,  both  in  the  saliva  and  the 
perspiration. 

Quininej  when  taken  as  a  remedy,  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
urine.  Ether  passes  out  of  the  circulation  in  the  same  way.  We 
have  observed  the  odor  of  this  substance  very  perceptible  in  the 
urine,  after  it  had  been  inhaled  for  the  purpose  of  producing  anaes- 
thesia. The  bile-pigment  passes  into  the  urine  in  great  abundance 
in  some  cases  of  jaundice,  so  that  the  urine  may  have  a  deep  yellow 
or  yellowish  brown  tinge,  and  may  even  stain  linen  clothes,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  of  a  similar  color.  The  saline  biliary 
mbstancee^  viz.,  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  have  occa- 
sionally, according  to  Lehmann,  been  also  found  in  the  urine.  In 
these  instances  the  biliary  matters  are  reabsorbed  from  the  hepatic 
ducts,  and  afterward  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys. 

Sugwr. — When  sugar  exists  in  unnatural  quantity  in  the  blood,  it 
passes  out  with  the  urine.  We  have  repeatedly  found  that  if  sugar 
be  artificially  introduced  into  the  circulation  in  rabbits,  or  injected 
into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  so  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  it  is  soon  discharged  by  the  kidneys.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Bernard*  that  the  rapidity  with  which  this  substance  appears  in  the 
urine  under  these  circumstances  varies  with  the  quantity  injected 
and  the  kind  of  sugar  used  for  the  experiment  If  a  solution  of  16 
grains  of  glucose  be  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  rabbit 
weighing  a  little  over  two  pounds,  it  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  cir- 
culation, and  does  not  pass  out  with  the  urine.  A  dose  of  23  grains, 
however,  injected  in  the  same  way,  appears  in  the  urine  at  the  end 
of  two  hours,  80  grains  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  88  grains  in  an  hour, 
and  188  grains  in  fifteen  minutes.  Again,  the  kind  of  sugar  used 
causes  a  difference  in  this  respect.  For  while  16  grains  of  glucose 
may  be  injected  without  passing  out  by  the  kidneys,  7^  grains  of 
cane  sugar,  introduced  in  the  same  way,  fail  to  be  completely  de- 
stroyed in  the  circulation,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  In 
certain  forms  of  disease  (diabetes),  where  sugar  accumulates  in 
the  blood,  it  is  eliminated  by  the  same  channel ;  and  a  saccharine 
condition  of  the  urine,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its  quantity 

I  Le90n8  de  Phys.  Ezp.,  1855,  yoI.  i.  p.  214  €t  seq. 
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and  specific  gravity,  constitutes  the  most  cbaracteristic  feature  of 
the  disease. 

Fiually,  albumen  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  urine  in  conse- 
quence of  various  morbid  conditions.  Most  acute  inflammations 
of  the  internal  organs,  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  &c.,  are  liable  to  be 
accompanied,  at  their  outset,  by  a  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  which 
produces  a  temporary  exudation  of  the  albuminous  elements  of  the 
blood.  Albumen  has  been  found  in  the  urine,  according  to  Simon, 
Becquerel,  and  others,  in  pericarditis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bron- 
chitis, hepatitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  peritonitis,  metritis,  &c. 
We  have  observed  it,  as  a  temporary  condition,  in  pneumonia  and 
after  amputation  of  the  thigh.  Albuminous  urine  also  occurs  fre- 
quently in  pregnant  women,  and  in  those  affected  with  abdominal 
tumors,  where  the  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  is  sufficient  to 
produce  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  When  the  renal  con- 
gestion is  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  and  goes  on  to  produce  actual 
degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  Bright's  disease, 
the  same  symptom  occurs,  and  remains  as  a  permanent  condition. 
In  all  such  instances,  however,  as  the  above,  where  foreign  ingre- 
dients exist  in  the  urine,  these  substances  do  not  originate  in  the 
kidneys  themselves,  but  are  derived  from  the  blood,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  excretion. 

Changes  in  the  Urine  during  Decomposition. — When  the 
urine  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed,  after  its  discharge,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  becomes  decomposed,  after  a  time,  like  any  other 
animal  fluid ;  and  this  decomposition  is  characterized  by  certain 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  regular  order  of  succession,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

After  a  few  hours  of  repose,  the  mucus  of  the  urine,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  collects  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  light, 
nearly  transparent,  cloudy  layer.  This  mucus,  being  an  organic  sub- 
stance, is  liable  to  putrefaction ;  and  if  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
exposed  be  between  60°  and  100°  F.,  it  soon  becomes  altered  and 
communicates  these  alterations,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  the  superna- 
tant fluid.  The  first  of  these  changes  is  called  the  (und/ermerUaiion 
of  the  urine.  It  consists  in  the  production  of  a  free  acid,  usually 
lactic  acid,  from  some  of  the  undetermined  animal  matters  con- 
tained in  the  excretion.  This  fermentation  takes  place  very  early ; 
within  the  first  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  temperature.    Perfectly  fresh 
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urine,  as  we  have  already  stated,  contains  no  free  acid,  its  acid 
reaction  to  test  paper  being  dependent  entirely  on  the  presence  of 
bipbosphate  of  soda.  Lactic  acid  nevertheless  has  been  so  fre- 
quently foand  in  nearly  fresh  urine  as  to  lead  some  eminent 
chemists  (Berzelias,  Lehmann)  to  regard  it  as  a  natural  constituent 
of  the  excretion.  It  has  been  subsequently  found,  however,  that 
urine,  though  entirely  free  from  lactic  when  first  passed,  may  fre- 
quently present  traces  of  this  substance  after  some  hours'  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  lactic  acid  is  undoubtedly  formed,  in  these  cases, 
by  the  decomposition  of  some  animal  substance  contained  in  the 
urine.  Its  production  in  this  way,  though  not  constant,  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  process. 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  this  acid,  the  urates  are  par- 
tially decomposed;  and  a  crystalline  deposit  of  free  uric  acid  slowly 
takes  place,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  little  nitric  or  muriatic  acid 
had  been  artificially  mixed  with  the  urine.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  urine  which  is  abundant  in  the  urates  frequently  shows  a  de- 
posit of  crystallized  uric  acid  some  hours  after  it  has  been  passed, 
though  it  may  have  been  perfectly  free  from  deposit  at  the  time 
of  its  emission. 

During  the  period  of  the  "  acid  fermentation,"  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  oxalic  acid  is  also  sometimes  produced  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  lactic.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  deposit  of  oxa- 
late of  lime,  far  from  being  a  dangerous  or  even  morbid  symptom, 
as  it  was  at  one  time  regarded,  is  frequently  present  in  perfectly 
normal  urine  after  a  day  or  two  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
We  have  ofl»n  observed  it,  under  these  circumstances,  when  no 
morbid  symptom  could  be  detected  in  connection  with  either  the 
kidneys  or  any  other  bodily  organ.  Now,  whenever  oxalic  acid 
is  formed  in  the  urine,  it  must  necessarily  be  deposited  under 
the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime;  since  this  salt  is  entirely  insoluble 
both  in  water  and  in  the  urine,  even  when  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  when  oxalate  of 
lime  is  found  as  a  deposit  in  the  urine,  how  it  can  previously  have 
been  held  in  solution.  Its  oxalic  acid  is  in  all  probability  gradually 
formed,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  urine  itself;  uniting,  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced,  with  the  lime  previously  in  solution,  and  thus  appearing 
as  a  crystalline  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  this  is  the  true  explanation,  since,  in  the  cases  to  which  we 
allude,  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  grow,  as  it  were,  in  the  cloud 
of  mucus  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the 
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Fig.  116. 


OxALATK  OP  Lime;  deposited fk-om  health jrnrine, 
daring  the  acid  fermentation. 


supernatant  fluid  remains  clear.    These  crystals  are  of  minute  size, 

transparent,  and  colorless, 
and  have  the  form  of  regular 
octohedra,  or  double  quad- 
rangular pyramids,  united 
base  to  base.  (Fig.  116.)  They 
make  their  appearance  usu- 
ally about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  day,  the 
urine  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing clear  and  retaining 
its  acid  reaction.  This  depo- 
sit is  of  frequent  occurrence 
when  no  substance  contain- 
ing oxalic  acid  or  oxalates 
has  been  taken  with  the  food. 
At  the  end  of  some  days 
the  changes  above  described 
come  to  an  end,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  different  process  known  as 
the  aVcaUne  fermentation.  This  consists  essentially  in  the  decompo- 
sition or  metamorphosis  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
As  the  alteration  of  the  mucus  advances,  it  loses  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing lactic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  becomes  a  ferment  capable  of 
acting  by  catalysis  upon  the  urea,  and  of  exciting  its  decomposition 
as  above.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  urea  may  be  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  prolonged  boiling  or  by  contact 
with  decomposing  animal  substances.  In  this  conversion,  the  urea 
unites  with  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of  water;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  transformation  when  in  a  dry 
state,  but  only  when  in  solution  or  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  The  presence  of  mucus,  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decomposition,  is  also  necessary,  to  act  the  part  of  a  catalytic  body. 
Consequently  if  the  urine  when  first  discharged  be  passed  through 
a  succession  of  close  filters,  so  as  to  separate  and  retain  its  mucus,  it 
may  be  afterward  kept,  for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  without  altera- 
tion. But  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  mucus,  as  soon  as  its 
putrefieu^tion  has  commenced,  excites  the  decomposition  of  the  urea, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  begins  to  be  developed. 

The  first  portions  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  thus  produced  begin  to 
neutralize  the  biphosphate  of  soda,  so  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
urine  diminishes  in  intensity.    This  reaction  gradually  becomes 
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weaker  and  weaker,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds,  until  it  at  last 
disappears  altogether,  and  the  urine  becomes  neutral.  The  produc- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia  still  continuing,  the  reaction  of  the 
fluid  then  becomes  alkaline,  and  its  alkalescence  grows  more  strongly 
pronounced  with  the  constant  accumulation  of  the  ammoniacal  salt. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  alteration  proceeds  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  urine,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mucus  which 
it  contains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  temperature.  The 
urine  passed  early  in  the  forenoon,  which  is  often  neutral  at  the 
time  of  its  discharge,  will  of  course  become  alkaline  more  readily 
than  that  which  has  at  first  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  In  the  summer, 
urine  will  become  alkaline,  if  freely  exposed,  on  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day ;  while  in  the  winter,  a  specimen  kept  in  a  cool  place 
may  still  be  neutral  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days.  In  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  on  the  other  hand,  accompanied  with  cystitis,  where 
the  mucus  is  increased  in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality,  and  the 
urine  retained  in  the  bladder  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  the  change  may  go  on  much  more  rapidly,  so 
that  the  urine  may  be  distinctly  alkaline  and  ammoniacal  at  the 
time  of  its  discharge.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  really  acid 
when  first  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  becomes  alkaline  while 
retained  in  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

The  first  effect  of  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine,  thus  pro- 
duced, is  the  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  These  salts, 
being  insoluble  in  neutral  and  alkaline  fluids,  begin  to  precipitate  as 
soon  as  the  natural  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  has  fairly  disappeared, 
and  thus  produce  in  the  fluid  a  whitish  turbidity.  This  precipitate 
slowly  settles  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  is  partly 
entangled  with  certain  animal  matters  which  rise  to  the  surface  and 
form  a  thin,  opaline  scum  upon  the  urine.  There  are  no  crystals 
to  be  seen  at  this  time,  but  the  deposit  is  entirely  amorphous  and 
granular  in  character. 

The  next  change  consists  in  the  production  of  two  new  double 
salts  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  the  phosphates  of 
soda  and  magnesia.  One  of  these  is  the  **  triple  phosphate,"  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (2MgO,NHp,PO^-|.2HO).  The 
other  is  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  (NaO,NHp,HO,PO^-|- 
8H0).  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  formed  from 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  the  urine  (3MgO,PO^+7HO)  by  the 
replacement  of  one  equivalent  of  magnesia  by  one  of  ammonia. 
The  crystals  of  this  salt  are  very  elegant  and  characteristic.    They 
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Phobphatb  of  ^Maoitbsia  A5D  Ammoxia; 
deposited  from  health  j  arine,  during  alkaline  fermen- 
tation. 


show  themselves  throughout  all  parts  of  the  mixture;  growing  gra- 
dually in  the  mucus  at  the  bottom,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 

glass,  and  scattered  abund- 
^8-  ^^''-  antlj  over  the  film  which  col- 

lects, as  we  have  mentioned, 
upon  the  surface.  By  their 
refractive  power,  they  give 
to  this  film  a  peculiar  glisten- 
ing or  iridescent  appearance, 
which  is  nearly  always  visi- 
ble at  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
days.  The  crystals  are  per- 
fectly colorless  and  transpa- 
rent, and  have  the  form  of 
ti'iangular  prisms,  generally 
with  bevelled  extremities. 
(Fig.  117.)  Frequently,  also, 
their  edges  and  angles  are 
replaced  by  secondary  facets. 
They  are  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  are  easily  dissolved  by  acids, 
even  in  a  very  dilute  form.  At  first  they  are  of  minute  size,  but 
gradually  increase,  so  that  after  seven  or  eight  days  they  may 
become  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  formed,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  above,  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with  the  phosphate  of 
soda  previously  existing  in  the  urine.  Its  crystals  resemble  very 
much  those  just  described,  except  that  their  prisms  are  of  a  quad- 
rangular form,  or  some  figure  derived  from  it.  They  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  preceding  in  the  putrefying  urine,  and  are  afiected 
in  the  same  way  by  chemical  reagents. 

As  the  putrefaction  of  the  urine  continues,  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia which  is  produced,  after  saturating  all  the  other  ingredients 
with  which  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination,  begins  to 
be  given  oflf  in  a  free  form.  The  urine  then  acquires  a  strong 
ammoniacal  odor;  and  a  piece  of  moistened  test  paper,  held  a  little 
above  its  surface,  will  have  its  color  immediately  turned  by  the 
alkaline  gas  escaping  from  the  fluid.  This  is  the  source  of  the 
ammoniacal  vapor  which  is  so  freely  given  off  from  stables  and  from 
dung  heaps,  or  wherever  urine  is  allowed  to  remain  and  decompose. 
This  process  continues  until  all  the  urea  has  been  destroyed,  and 
until  the  products  of  its  decomposition  have  either  united  with 
other  substances,  or  have  finally  escaped  in  a  gaseous  form. 
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CHAPTER  I, 


GENERAL  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  we  commence 
the  examination  of  an  entirely  different  order  of  phenomena  from 
those  which  have  thus  fisur  engaged  our  attention.  Hitherto  we 
have  studied  the  physical  and  chemical  actions  taking  place  in  the 
body  and  constituting  together  the  process  of  nutrition.  We  have 
seen  how  the  lungs  absorb  and  exhale  different  gases;  how  the 
stomach  dissolves  the  food  introduced  into  it,  and  how  the  tissues 
produce  and  destroy  different  substances  by  virtue  of  the  varied 
transformations  which  take  place  in  their  interior.  Tn  all  these 
instances,  we  have  found  each  organ  and  each  tissue  possessing 
certain  properties  and  performing  certain  functions,  of  a  physical 
or  chemical  nature,  which  belong  exclusively  to  it,  and  are  charac^ 
teristic  of  its  action. 

The  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  however,  are  neither  phy- 
sical nor  chemical  in  their  nature.  They  do  not  correspond,  in 
their  mode  of  operation,  with  any  known  phenomena  belonging  to 
these  two  orders.  The  nervous  system,  on  the  contrary,  acts  only 
upon  other  organs,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  so  as  to  excite  or 
modify  the  functions  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  not  therefore  an  appa- 
ratus which  acts  for  itself,  but  is  intended  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing,  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  action  of  other  organs. 
Its  object  is  to  connect  and  associate  the  functions  of  different  pariA 
ci  the  body,  and  to  cause  them  to  act  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
20 
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This  object  may  be  more  fully  exemplified  as  follows: — 
Each  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body  has  certain  properties  peculiar 
to  it,  which  may  be  called  into  activity  by  the  operation  of  a  stimu- 
lus or  exciting  cause.  This  capacity,  which  all  the  organs  possess, 
of  reacting  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulus,  is  called  their  excita- 
bility, or  irritability.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  this  pro- 
perty of  irritability,  in  experiments  related  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  if  the  heart  of  a  frog,  after  being 
removed  from  the  body,  be  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  it 
immediately  contracts,  and  repeats  the  movement  of  an  ordinary 
pulsation.  If  the  leg  of  a  frog  be  separated  from  the  thigh,  its 
integument  removed,  and  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  brought 
in  contact  with  the  exposed  sur£EU3e  of  the  muscles,  a  violent  con- 
traction takes  place  every  time  the  electric  circuit  is  completed. 
In  this  instance,  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  is  supplied  by  the 
electric  discharge,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  heart  above  mentioned,  it  is 
supplied  by  the  contact  of  the  steel  needle;  and  in  both,  a  muscu- 
lar contraction  is  the  immediate  consequence.  If  we  introduce  a 
metallic  catheter  into  the  empty  stomach  of  a  dog  through  a  gastrio 
fistula,  and  gently  irritate  with  it  the  mucous  membrane,  a  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  at  once  begins  to  take  place ;  and  if  food  be  intro- 
duced the  fluid  is  poured  out  in  still  greater  abundance.  We  know 
also  that  if  the  integument  be  exposed  to  contact  with  a  heated 
body,  or  to  friction  with  an  irritating  liquid,  an  excitement  of  the 
circulation  is  at  once  produced,  which  again  passes  away  after  the 
removal  of  the  irritating  cause. 

In  all  these  instances  we  find  that  the  organ  which  is  called  into 
activity  is  excited  by  the  direct  application  of  some  stimulus  to  its 
own  tissues.  But  this  is  not  usually  the  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent fonctions  are  excited  during  life.  The  stimulus  which  calls 
into  action  the  organs  of  the  living  body  is  usually  not  direct,  but 
indirect  in  its  operation.  Qenerally  speaking,  the  organs  which  are 
situated  in  distant  parts  are  connected  with  each  other  by  such  a 
sympathy,  that  the  activity  of  one  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of 
the  others.  The  muscles,  for  example,  are  almost  never  called  into 
action  by  an  external  stimulus  operating  directly  upon  Uieir  own 
fibres,  but  by  one  which  is  applied  to  some  other  organ,  either  adja- 
cent or  remote.  Thus  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine  commences  when  the  food  is  brought  in  contact  with 
its  mucous  membrane.  The  lachrymal  gland  is  excited  to  an  in- 
creased activity  by  anything  which  causes  irritation  of  the  conjnno* 
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tiva.  In  all  such  instaDces,  the  phjcdological  connection  between 
two  different  organs  is  established  tbrongh  the  medinm  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  function  of  the  nervous  system  may  therefore  be  defined,  ib 
the  simplest  terms,  as  follows:  It  is  intended  to  associate  the  different 
parts  rfthe  body  in  such  a  manner,  thcU  an  action  may  be  excited  in  one 
organ  by  means  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  another. 

The  instances  of  this  mode  of  action  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Thus,  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  retina  produces  a  contraction 
of  the  pupil.  The  presence  oi  food  in  the  stomach  causes  the  gall- 
bladder to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  duodenum.  The  expul- 
sive efforts  of  coughing  are  excited  by  a  foreign  body  entangled  in 
the  glottis. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  great  importance  of  this  function,' 
particularly  in  the  higher  animals  and  in  man,  whose  organization 
is  an  exceedingly  complicated  one.  For  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  whole  frame,  must 
not  only  act  and  perform  their  functions,  but  they  must  act  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  and  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  functions  of  circulation,  of  respiration,  and  of  digestion, 
are  so  mutually  dependent,  that  if  their  actions  do  not  take  place 
harmoniously,  and  in  proper  order,  a  serious  disturbance  must 
inevitably  follow.  When  the  muscular  system  is  excited  by  unu- 
sual exertion,  the  circulation  is  also  quickened.  The  blood  arrives 
more  rapidly  at  the  heart,  and  is  sent  in  greater  quantity  to  the 
lungs.  If  the  movements  of  respiration  were  not  accelerated,  at 
the  same  time,  through  the  connections  of  the  nervous  system,  there 
would  immediately  follow  deficiency  of  aeration,  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, and  accumulation  of  blood  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  If 
the  iris  were  not  stimulated  to  contract  by  the  influence  of  the  light 
falling  on  the  retina,  the  delicate  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve 
would  be  dazzled  by  any  unusual  brilliancy,  and  vision  would  be 
obscured  or  confhsed.  In  all  the  higher  animals,  therefore,  where 
the  different  functions  of  the  body  are  performed  by  distinct  organs, 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  frame,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
action  should  be  thus  regulated  and  harmonized  by  the  operation 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  follows: — 
The  nervous  system,  however  simple  or  however  complicated  it 
may  be,  consists  always  of  two  different  kinds  of  tissue,  which  are 
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distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  color,  their  structare,  and 
their  mode  of  action.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  white  mbstanee^ 
or  the  fibrous  tissue.  It  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  the 
nervous  trunks  and  branches,  and  is  found  in  large  quantity  on  the 
exterior  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the  brain 
and  cerebellum.  In  the  latter  situations,  it  is  of  a  soft  consistency, 
like  curdled  cream,  and  of  a  uniform,  opaque  white  color.  In 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves  it  has  the  same  opaque 
white  color,  but  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  firmer  consistency,  owing 
to  its  being  mingled  with  condensed  areolar  tissue.  Examined  by 
the  microscope,  the  white  substance  is  seen  to  be  composed  every- 
where of  minute  fibres  or  filaments,  the  *' ultimate  nervous  fila- 
ments," running  in  a  direction  very  nearly  parallel  with  each  other. 
These  filaments  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  vary  considerably  in 
size.  Those  which  are  met  with  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain 
are  the  smallest,  and  have  an  average  diameter  of  jjf^jfjf  of  an 
inch.  In  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves  they  average  j^^jf^ 
of  an  inch. 

The  structure  of  the  ultimate  nervous  filament  is  as  follows: 
The  exterior  of  each  filament  consists  of  a  colorless,  transparent 
tubular  membrane,  which  is  seen  with  some  difficulty  in  the  natural 
condition  of  the  fibre,  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  texture, 
and  to  its  cavity  being  completely  filled  with  a  substance  yery 
similar  to  it  in  refractive  power.  In  the  interior  of  this  tubular 
membrane  there  is  contained  a  thick,  softish,  semi-fluid  nervous 
matter,  which  is  white  and  glistening  by  reflected  light,  and  is 
allied  the  "white  substance  of  Schwann."  Finally,  running  longi- 
tudinally through  the  central  part  of  each  filament,  is  a  narrow 
ribbon-shaped  cord,  of  rather  firm  consistency,  and  of  a  semi- 
transparent  grayish  color.  This  central  portion  is  called  the  "axis 
cylinder,"  or  the  "  flattened  band."  It  is  enveloped  everywhere  by 
the  semi-fluid  white  substance,  and  the  whole  invested  by  the  ex- 
ternal tubular  membrane. 

When  nervous  matter  is  prepared  for  the  microscope  and  exa- 
mined by  transmitted  light,  two  remarkable  appearances  are 
observed  in  its  filaments,  produced  by  the  contact  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. In  the  first  place  the  unequal  pressure,  to  which  the  fila- 
ments are  accidentally  subjected  in  the  process  of  dissection  and 
preparation,  produces  an  irregularly  bulging  or  varicose  appearance 
in  them  at  various  points,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
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Nkstoub  FiLAMKiTTa  from  white  i^abiiUDM  of 
brain.— a,  a,  a.  Soft  Nubitttinee  of  the  fllnmenta  prewi^d 
OQfe,  Mid  io»ting  in  irr^nUrly  ronadad  drope. 


semi-fluid  white  sobstance  in  their  interior  is  displaced  in  different 
directions.  (Fig.  118.)  Sometimes  spots  may  be  seen  here  and 
there,  where  the  nervous 
matter  has  been  entirely 
pressed  apart  in  the  centre 
of  a  filament,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  an  entire  break 
in  its  continuity,  while  the 
investing  membrane  may  be 
still  seen,  passing  across  from 
one  portion  to  the  other. 
When  a  nervous  filament  is 
torn  across  under  the  micro- 
scope and  subjected  to  pres 
sure,  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
semi-fluid  white  substance  is 
pressed  out  from  its  torn 
extremity,  and  may  be  en- 
tirely separated  from  it,  so 
as  to  present  itself  under  the 

form  of  irregularly  rounded  drops  of  various  sizes  (a,  a,  a),  scat- 
tered over  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  varicose  appearance 
above  alluded  to  is  more  firequently  seen  in  the  smaller  nervous 
filaments  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  owing  to  their  soft  con- 
sistency and  the  readiness  with  which  they  yield  to  pressure. 

The  second  effect  produced  by  the  artificial  preparation  of  the 
nervous  matter  is  a  partial  coagulation  of  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann.  In  its  natural  condition  this  substance  has  the  same 
consistency  throughout,  and  appears  perfectly  transparent  and 
homogeneous  by  transmitted  light.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  nerv- 
ous filament  is  removed  from  its  natural  situation,  and  brought  in 
contact  with  air,  water,  or  other  unnatural  fluids,  the  soft  substance 
immediately  under  the  investing  membrane  begins  to  coagulate. 
It  increases  in  consistency,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  more 
highly  refractive ;  so  that  it  presents  on  each  side,  immediately 
underneath  the  investing  membrane,  a  thin  layer  of  a  peculiar 
glistening  aspect.  (Fig.  119.)  At  first,  this  change  takes  place 
only  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann. 
The  coagulating  process,  however,  subsequently  goes  on,  and 
gradually  advances  from  the  edges  of  the  filament  toward  its 
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pentre,  until  its  entire  thickness  after  a  time  presents  the  same  ap« 
pearance.    The  effect  of  the  same  process  can  also  be  seen  in  those 

portions  of  the  white  sub- 
Fis-  U9.  stance    which    have    been 

pressed  out  from  the  interior 
of  the  filaments,  and  which 
float  about  in  the  form  of 
drops.  (Fig.  118,  a.)  These 
drops  are  always  covered 
<  with  a  layer  of  coagulated 
I  material  which  is  thicker 
and  more  opaque  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  alter- 
ation. 

The    nervous    filaments 

Nervous  FiLAMivT>rrom«clatlenerTe,8howiDg  y^             AooAntiftllv    thft     Sflme 

their  coMulatlon.-At  a.  the   torn   extremity  of  »  "*^®     CSSenUaiiy    lUe     SSmC 

nervous  fllameot  with  the  axis  cyiinder  {b)  protruding  StrUCtUrC    iu    thc    bniiu    and 

from  it.  At  e,  the  while  snbstanee  of  Schwann  is  nearly  •       i           j         •      ^i. 

Hoparated  by  accidental  compnMMiion,  bnt  the  axis.  Spmal  COrd  aS  m  the  nCrVOUS 

Of  Under  passes  across  the  rnptared  portion.    The  ont-  truuks    Sud    braUCheS ;    OUly 

line  of  the  tnbnlar  membraue  is  altw  seen  at  c  on  the  ,                          ^              •                n 

oouide  of  the  nervous  flianieni.  thcy  are  of  much  Smaller 

size  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  situation.  In  the  nervous  trunks  and  branches,  however, 
outside  the  cranial  and  spinal  cavities,  there  exists,  superadded  to 
the  nervous  filaments  and  interwoven  with  them,  a  large  amount  of 
ordinary  areolar  or  fibrous  tissue,  which  protects  them  from  injury, 
and  gives  to  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  a  peculiar  density 
and  resistance.  This  difference  in  consistency  between  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  nerves  and  that  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  owing, 
therefore,  exclusively  to  the  presence  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  nerves,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The 
consistency  of  the  nervous  filaments  themselves  is  the  same  in 
each  situation. 

The  nervous  filaments  are  arranged,  in  the  nervous  trunks  and 
branches,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  each  other.  A  certain 
number  of  them  are  collected  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  which  is 
invested  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  run  the  small 
bloodvessels,  destined  for  the  .nutrition  of  the  nerve.  These  pri- 
mary bundles  are  united  again  into  secondary,  the  secondary  into 
tertiary,  &c.    A  nerve,  therefore,  consists  of  a  large  bundle  of  ulti- 
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mate  filaments,  associated  with  each  other  in  larger  or  smaller 
packets,  and  bound  together  by  the  investing  fibrous  layers.  When 
a  nerve  is  said  to  become  branch- 
ed or  "  divided"  in  any  part  of  F>g«  120. 
its  course,  this  division  merely 
implies  that  some  of  its  filaments 
leave  the  bundles  with  which 
they  were  previously  associated, 
and  pursue  a  different  direction. 
(Fig.  120.)  A  nerve  which  ori- 
ginates, for  example,  from  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  region  of  the 
neck,  and  runs  down  the  upper 
extremity,  dividing  and  subdivid- 
ing, to  be  finally  distributed  to 
the  integument  and  muscles  of 
the  hand,  contains  at  its  point  of 
origin  all  the  filaments  into  which 
it  is  afterward  divided,  and  which 
are  merely  separated  at  succes- 
sive points  from  the  main  bundle. 
The  ultimate  filaments,  accord- 
ingly, are  continuous  throughout, 
and  do  not  themselves  divide  at 
any  point  between  their  origin      Diruion  of  *  NBiyi,  ahowing  portion  of 

«     .     .      ^       1    f    .    -I      .*  Berroan  trunk  (a),  and  th«  aepftntion  of  its 

and  their  final  distribution.  AUmenu  (b,  e,  d,  «>. 

When  a  nerve,  furthermore,  is 
said  to  'inosculate"  with  another  nerve,  as  when  the  infra-orbital 
inosculates  with  the  facial,  or  the  cervical  nerves  inosculate  with 
each  other,  this  means  simply  that  some  of  the  filaments  composing 
the  first  nervous  bundle  separate  from  it,  and  cross  over  to  form  a 
part  of  the  second,  while  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  second 
cross  over  and  join  the  first  (Fig.  121);  but  the  individual  filaments 
in  each  instance  remain  continuous  and  preserve  their  identity 
throughout.  This  fact  is  of  great  physiological  importance;  since 
the  white  or  fibrous  nerve-substance  is  everywhere  simply  an 
organ  of  transmission.  It  serves  to  convey  the  nervous  impulse  in 
various  directions,  from  without  inward,  or  from  within  outward ; 
and  as  each  nervous  filament  acts  independently  of  the  others,  it 
will  convey  an  impression  or  a  stimulus  continuously  from  its 
origin  to  its  termination,  and  will  always  have  the  same  character 
and  function  in  every  part  of  its  course. 
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The  other  varietj  of  nervous  matter  is  known  as  the  gray  mb- 
stance.    It  is  sometimes  called  "  cineritious  matter,"  and  sometimes 

Fig.  121. 


InoseaUtion  of  N  b  s  ▼  b  s . 


**  vesicalar  neurine."  Tt  is  found  in  the  central  parts  of  the  spinal 
oord,  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  isolated  masses,  and  is  also  spread 
out  as  a  continuous  layer  on  the  external  portions  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum.  It  also  constitutes  the  substance  of  all  the  gan- 
glia of  the  great  sympathe- 
F^S'  122.  tic.    Examined  by  the  micro- 

scope, it  consists  of  yesicles 
or  cells,  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  imbedded  in  a  grayish, 
granular,  intercellular  sub- 
stance, and  containing  also, 
very  frequently,  granules  of 
grayish  pigmentary  matter. 
It  is  to  the  presence  of  this 
granular  pigment  that  this 
kind  of  nervous  matter  owes 
the  ashy  or  "cineritious"  color 
from  which  it  derives  its 
name.    The  cells  composing 

Hbbvb  Cblls,  intermingled  with  flbren;  from      .  .         .  i* 

»ei.iinn«rg»Dgiionofeftt.  it  Vary  m  sizc,  accopdmg  to 
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Kdlliker,  from  ^^Vir  to  ^^^^  of  an  inoh.  The  largest  of  thero  have 
a  very  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  (Fig.  122.)  Many  of  them 
are  provided  with  long  processes  or  projections,  which  are  some- 
times divided  into  two  or  three  smaller  branches.  These  cells  are 
intermingled,  in  all  the  collections  of  gray  matter,  with  nervous 
filaments,  and  are  entangled  with  their  extremities  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of 
the  anatomical  relations  existing  between  them.  It  is  certain  that 
in  some  instances  the  slender  processes  running  out  from  the  nerv- 
ous vesicles  become  at  last  continuous  with  the  filaments ;  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  this  be  the  case  in  all  or  even  in  a  majority  of 
instances.  The  extremities  of  the  ^laments,  however,  are  at  all 
events  brought  into  very  close  relation  with  the  vesicles  or  cells  of 
the  gray  matter. 

Every  collection  of  gray  matter,  whatever  be  its  situation  or 
relative  size  in  the  nervous  system,  is  called  a  ganglion  or  nervou» 
centre.  Its  function  is  to  receive  impressions  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
nervous  filaments,  and  to  send  out  by  them  impulses  which  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  distant  organs.  The  ganglia,  therefore,  originate 
nervous  power,  so  to  speak ;  while  the  filaments  and  the  nerves 
only  transmit  it.  Now  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  structure  of  every 
nervous  system,  the  ganglia  are  connected,  first  with  the  different 
organs,  by  bundles  of  filaments  which  are  called  nerves;  and  secondly 
with  each  other,  by  other  bundles  which  are  termed  commissures. 
The  entire  system  is  accordingly  made  up  of  ganglia^  nerves^  and 
oommis9ure». 

The  simplest  form  of  nervous  system  is  probably  that  found  in 
the  five-rayed  starfish.    This  animal  belongs  to  the  type  known 
as   radiata;  that  is,  animals  whose 
organs  radiate  from  a  central  point,  ^>?«  123. 

so  as  to  form  a  circular  series  of 
similar  parts,  each  organ  being  re- 
peated at  different  points  of  the 
circumference.  The  starfish  (Fig. 
128)  consists  of  a  central  mass, 
with  five  arms  or  limbs  radiating 
from  it  In  the  centre  is  the  mouth, 
and  immediately  beneath  it  the  sto- 
mach or  digestive  cavity,  which 
sends  prolongations  into  every  one 
of  the  projecting  limbs.  There  is 
also  contained  in  each  limb  a  portion      2i„voo«  st.t.m  of  sxA.r.*.. 
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of  the  glandular  and  muscular  systems,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
by  a  sensitive  integument.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  five 
similar  ganglia,  situated  in  the  central  portion,  at  the  base  of  the 
arms.  These  ganglia  are  connected  with  each  other  by  commis- 
sures, so  as  to  form  a  uervous  collar  or  chain,  surrounding  the 
orifice  of  the  digestive  cavity.  Each  ganglion  also  sends  ofif  nerves, 
the  filaments  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  organs  contained  in 
the  corresponding  limb. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  proper  function  of  the  nervous 
system  is  to  enable  a  stimulus,  acting  upon  one  organ,  t6  produce 
motion  or  excitement  in  another.  This  is  accomplished,  in  the 
starfish,  in  the  following  manner: — 

When  any  stimulus  or  irritation  is  applied  to  the  integument  of 
one  of  the  arms,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  the  integument 
to  the  ganglion  situated  near  the  mouth.  Arrived  here,  it  is 
received  by  the  gray  matter  of  the  ganglion,  and  immediately  con- 
verted into  an  impulse  which  is  sent  out  by  other  filaments  to  the 
muscles  of  the  corresponding  limb;  and  a  muscular  contraction  and 
movement  consequently  take  place.  The  muscles  therefore  contract 
in  consequence  of  an  irritation  which  has  been  applied  to  the  skin. 
This  is  called  the  "reflex  action"  of  the  nervous  system;  because  the 
stimulus  is  first  sent  inward  by  the  nerves  of  the  integument,  and 
then  returned  or  reflected  back  from  the  ganglion  upon  the  muscles. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  this  action  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
any  sensation  or  volition,  nor  even  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  animal.  The  function  of  the  gray  matter  is  simply  to  receive 
the  impulse  conveyed  to  it,  and  to  reflect  or  send  back  another;  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  altogether  involuntarily,  and  without  the 
existence  of  any  conscious  perception. 

Where  the  irritation  applied  to  the  integument  is  of  an  ordinary 
character  and  not  very  intense,  it.  is  simply  reflected,  as  above 
described,  from  the  corresponding  ganglion  back  to  the  same  limb. 
But  if  it  be  of  a  peculiar  character,  or  of  greater  intensity  than  usual, 
it  may  be  also  transmitted  by  the  commissures  to  the  neighboring 
ganglia;  and  so  two,  three,  four,  or  even  all  five  of  the  limbs  may 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  integument  of  one  of 
them.  Now,  as  all  the  limbs  of  the  animal  have  the  same  structure 
and  contain  the  same  organs,  their  action  will  also  be  the  same; 
and  the  effect  of  this  communication  of  the  stimulus  from  one  to 
the  other  by  means  of  commissures  will  be  a  repetition,  or  rather 
a  simultaneous  production  of  similar  movements  in  different  parts 
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of  the  body.  Aocording  to  the  character  and  intensity,  therefore, 
of  the  original  stimalus,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  response  from 
one,  several,  or  all  of  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  nervous  filaments, 
differing  essentially  in  their  (unctions.  One  set  of  these  fibres  run 
from  the  sensitive  surfaces  to  the  ganglion,  and  convey  the  nervous 
impression  inward.  These  are  called  sensitive  fibres.  The  other  set 
run  from  the  ganglion  to  the  muscles,  and  carry  the  nervous  im- 
pression outward.    These  are  called  motor  fibres. 

In  the  starfish,  where  the  body  is  composed  of  a  repetition  of  simi- 
lar parts  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  and  where  all  the  limbs 
are  precisely  alike  in  structure,  the  several  ganglia  composing  the 
nervous  system  are  also  similar  to  each  other,  and  act  in  the  same 
way.  But  in  animals  which  are  constructed  upon  a  different  plan, 
and  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  distinct  organs,  situated  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  we  find  that  the  nervous  ganglia,  presiding  over 
the  function  of  these  organs,  present  a  corresponding  degree  of 
dissimilarity. 

In  Aplysia^  for  example,  which  belongs  to  the  type  of  molluscs, 
or  soft-bodied  animals,  the  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  a  mouth, 
an  oesophagus,  a  triple  stomach,  and  a  somewhat  convoluted  intes- 
tine. The  liver  is  large,  and  placed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  while 
the  gills,  in  the  form  of  vascular  laminse,  occupy  the  opposite  side. 
There  are  both  testicles  and  ovaries  in  the  same  animal,  the  male 
and  female  functions  co-existing,  as  in  many 
other  invertebrate  species.    All  the  organs,  ^' 

furthermore,  are  here  arranged  without  any 
reference  to  a  regular  or  symmetrical  plan. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  muscular  man- 
tle, which  expands  at  the  ventral  surface 
into  a  tolerably  well  developed  "  foot,"  or 
organ  of  locomotion,  by  which  the  animal 
is  enabled  to  change  its  position  and  move 
from  one  locality  to  another. 

The  nervous  system  of  this  animal  is  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  entire  body.  (Fig.  124.)  There 
is  a  small  ganglion  (i)  situated  anteriorly, 

which  sends  nerves  to  the  commencement  hirvous  st^tkm  of 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  is  regarded  Xh^^iT^'ngUof^rc.^' 
as  the  oesophageal  or  digestive  ganglion.  *»»»  f«nguon  3,3.  ppd»i  or 
Immediately  behind  it  is  a  larger  one  (a)    ratury  guuKiioo. 
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called  the  cephalic  or  cerebral  ganglion,  which  sends  nerves  to  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  volition 
and  general  sensation  for  the  entire  body.  Following  this  is  a  pair 
of  ganglia  (t,  s),  the  pedal  or  locomotory  ganglia,  which  supply  the 
muscular  mantle  and  its  foot-like  expansion,  and  which  regulate  the 
movement  of  these  organs.  Finally,  another  ganglion  (4),  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  sends  nerves  to  the  branchiso  or 
gills,  and  is  termed  the  branchial  or  respiratory  ganglion.  All 
these  nervous  centres  are  connected  by  commissures  with  the  central 
or  cerebral  ganglion,  and  may  therefore  act  either  independently  or 
in  association  with  each  other,  by  means  of  these  connecting  fibres. 
In  the  third  type  of  animals,  again,  viz.,  the  articulcUaj  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  structure  of  the  body  is  different  from  the  foregoing, 
and  the  nervous  system  is  accordingly  modified  to  correspond  with 
it  In  these  animals,  the  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  rings 
or  sections,  which  are  articulated  with  each  other  in  linear  series. 
A  very  good  example  of  this  type  may  be  found  in  the  common 
centipede,  or  scolopmdra.  Here  the  body  is  com- 
Pig.  125.  posed  of  twenty-two  successive  and  nearly  simi- 

lar articulations,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  legs 
attached,  and  contains  a  portion  of  the  glandular, 
respiratory,  digestive  and  reproductive  appara- 
tuses. The  animal,  therefore,  consists  of  a  repe- 
tition of  similar  compound  parts,  arranged  in  a 
longitudinal  chain  or  series.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  similarity  are  in  the  first  and  last  articula- 
tions. The  first  is  large,  and  contains  the  mouth; 
the  last  is  small,  and  contains  the  anus.  The  first 
articulation,  which  is  called  the  "head,'*  is  also 
furnished  with  eyes,  with  antennse,  and  with  a 
pair  of  jaws,  or  mandibles. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  centipede  (Fig.  126), 
corresponding  in  structure  with  the  above  plan, 
consists  of  a  linear  series  of  nearly  equal  and 
similar  ganglia  arranged  in  pairs,  situated  upon 
the  median  line,  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Each  pair  of  ganglia  is  con- 
nected with  the  integument  and  muscles  of  its 
OP  cbv TiPBDB.  own  articulation  by  sensitive  and  motor  filaments; 

and  with  those  which  precede  and  follow  by  a 
double  cord  of  longitudinal  commissural  fibres.    In  the  first  articu* 
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lation,  moreover,  or  the  head,  the  ganglia  are  larger  ihan  elsewhere, 
and  send  nerves  to  the  antennae  and  to  the  organs  of  special  sense. 
This  pair  is  termed  the  cerebral  ganglion,  or  the  ''  brain.** 

A  reflex  action  may  take  place,  in  these  animals,  through  either 
one  or  all  of  the  ganglia  composing  the  nervous  chain.  An 
impression  received  bj  the  integument  of  any  part  of  the  body 
may  be  transmitted  inward  to  its  own  ganglion  and  thence  reflected 
immediately  outward,  so  as  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  limbs 
belonging  to  that  articulation  alone;  or  it  may  be  propagated, 
through  the  longitudinal  commissures,  forward  or  back,  and  pro- 
duce simultaneous  movements  in  several  neighboring  articulations; 
or,  finally,  it  may  be  propagated  quite  up  to  the  anterior  pair  of 
ganglia,  or  "brain,'*  where  its  reception  will  be  accompanied  with 
consciousness,  and  a  voluntary  movement  reflected  back  upon  any 
or  all  of  the  limbs  at  once.  The  organs  of  special  sense,  also,  com- 
municate directly  with  the  cerebral  ganglia;  and  impressions  con- 
veyed through  them  may  accordingly  give  rise  to  movements  in 
any  distant  part  of  the  body.  In  these  animals  the  ventral  ganglia, 
or  those  which  simply  stand  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  integument  and  the  muscles,  are  nearly  similar  through- 
out; while  the  first  pair,  or  those  which  receive  the  nerves  of  special 
sense,  and  which  exercise  a  general  controUiug  power  over  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system,  are  distinguished  from  the  remainder  by  a 
well-marked  preponderance  in  size. 

In  the  centipede  it  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  organs  and 
functions  are  distributed  in  an  equal  degree  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  body.  The  organs  of  special  sense  alone,  with  those 
of  mastication  and  the  functions  of  perception  and  volition,  are 
confined  to  the  head.  The  ganglia  occupying  this  part  are  there- 
fore the  only  ones  which  are  distinguished  by  any  external  pecu- 
liarities; the  remainder  being  nearly  uniform  both  in  size  and 
activity.  In  some  kinds  of  articulated  animals,  however,  particular 
functions  are  concentrated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body;  and  the  nervous  ganglia  which  preside  over 
them  are  modified  in  a  corresponding  manner.  In  the  insects, 
for  example,  the  body  is  divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  viz: 
the  head,  containing  the  organs  of  prehension,  mastication,  tact 
and  special  sense ;  the  chest,  upon  which  are  concentrated  the  or- 
gans of  locomotion,  the  legs  and  wings;  and  the  abdomen,  contain- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  together  with  the 
glandular  and  generative  organs.    As  the  insects  have  a  greater 
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amount  of  intelligence  and  activity,  than  the  centipedes  and  other 
worm-like  articulata,  and  as  the  organs  of  special  sense  are  more 
perfect  in  them,  the  cerebral  ganglia  are  also  unusually  developed,  and 
are  evidently  composed  of  several  pairs,  connected  by  commissures 
so  as  to  form  a  compound  mas&  As  the  organs  of  locomotion,  fur- 
thermore, instead  of  being  distributed,  as  in  the  centipede,  throng- 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  are  concentrated  upon  the  chest, 
the  locomotory  ganglia  also  preponderate  in  size  in  this  region  of 
the  body ;  while  the  ganglia  which  preside  over  the  secretory  and 
generative  functions  are  situated  together,  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

All  the  above  parts,  however,  are  connected,  in  the  same  manner 
as  previously  described,  with  the  anterior  or  cerebral  pair  of  gan* 
glia.  In  all  articulate  animals,  moreover,  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  body  is  symmetrical.  The  right  side  is,  for  the  most  part, 
precisely  like  the  left,  as  well  in  the  internal  organs  as  in  the  ex- 
ternal covering  and  the  locomotory  appendages.  The  only  marked 
variation  between  different  parts  of  the  body  is  in  an  antero-pos- 
terior  direction ;  owing  to  different  organs  being  concentrated,  in 
some  cases,  in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen. 

Finally,  in  the  vertebrate  type  of  animals,  comprising  man,  the 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles  and  fish,  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
together  with  the  locomotory  apparatus  and  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  are  symmetrical,  as  in  the  articulata;  but  the  internal  organs, 
especially  those  concerned  in  the  digestive  and  secretory  functions, 
are  unsymraetrical  and  irregular,  as  in  the  molluscs.  The  organs 
of  respiration,  however,  are  nearly  symmetrical  in  the  vertebrata, 
for  the  reason  that  the  respiratory  movements,  upon  which  the 
function  of  these  organs  is  immediately  dependent,  are  performed 
by  muscles  belonging  to  the  general  locomotory  i^paratus.  The 
nervous  system  of  the  vertebrata  partakes,  accordingly,  of  the 
structural  arrangement  of  the  organs  under  its  controL  That  por- 
tion which  presides  over  the  locomotory,  respiratory,  sensitive,  and 
intellectual  functions  forms  a  system  by  itself,  called  the  cerdfro- 
spinal  system.  This  system  is  arranged  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  articulata.  It  is  composed  of  two  equal  and  symmetri- 
cal halves,  running  along  the  median  line  of  the  body,  the  different 
parts  of  which  are  connected  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  com- 
missures. Its  ganglia  occupy  the  cavities  of  the  cranium  and  the 
spinal  canal,  and  send  out  their  nerves  through  openings  in  the 
bony  walls  of  these  cavities. 
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The  other  portion  of  the  Dervoos  sjsiem  of  Yertebrata  is  that 
which  presides  oYer  the  functions  of  Yegetative  life.  It  is  called 
the  ganglumicy  or  greoA  sympathetic  system.  Its  ganglia  are  situated 
anteriorly  to  the  spinal  column,  in  the  Yisceral  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  are  connected,  like  the  others,  bj  transYcrse  and  longitudinal 
commissures.  This  part  of  the  nerYous  system  is  symmetrical  in 
the  neck  and  thorax,  but  is  unsymmelrical  in  the  abdomen,  where 
it  attains  its  largest  size  and  its  most  complete  deYclopment. 

The  Ycrtebrate  animals,  as  a  general  rule,  are  Ycry  much  superior 
to  the  other  classes,  in  inteUigence  and  activity,  as  well  as  in  the 
Yariety  and  complicated  character  of  their  motions;  while  their 
nutritiYC  or  Yegetative  functions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  particu- 
larly well  developed.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  these  animals  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  preponderates  very  much,  in  im- 
portance and  extent,  over  that  of  the  great  sympathetia  The  quan- 
tity of  nervous  matter  contained  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is,  even 
in  the  lowest  vertebrate  animal,  Yery  much  greater  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  system  of  the  great 
sympathetic;  and  this  preponderance  ^g*  i^* 

increases,  in  the  higher  classes,  just 
in  proportion  to  their  sup>eriority  in 
intelligence,  sensation,  power  of  mo- 
tion, and  other  functions  of  a  purely 
animal  character. 

The  spinal  cord  is  very  nearly 
alike  in  the  different  classes  of  ver- 
tebrate animals.  It  is  a  nearly 
cylindrical  cord,  running  from  one 
end  of  the  spinal  canal  to  the  other, 
and  connected  at  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity with  the  ganglia  of  the 
brain.  (Fig.  126.)  It  is  divided,  by 
an  anterior  and  posterior  median 
fissure,  into  two  lateral  halves,  which 
still  remain  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  central  mass  or  commis- 
sure. Its  inner  portions  are  occupied 
by  gray  matter,  which  forms  a  con- 
tinuous ganglionic  chain,  running  c.bb.o.spikal  rt.t««  op  max. 
firom  one  extremity  of  the  cord  to   — icero*»nim.s.c«r«b«iium  3,s,s.  spinsi 

.  .  .  cord  aod  nerT«8.     i,  4.   Brachial  oerTM. 

the  other.    Its  outer  portions  are   «,  a.  SMnu  a«rT«. 
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composed  of  white  substance,  the  filaments  of  which  run  for  the 
most  part  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  the  cord  with  each  other,  and  the  cord  itself  with  the  ganglia 
of  the  brain. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  given  o£f  from  the  spinal  cord  at  regular 
intervals,  and  in  symmetrical  pairs;  one  pair  to  each  successive 
portion  of  the  body.  Their  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment and  muscles  of  the  corresponding  regions.  In  serpents,  where 
locomotion  is  performed  by  simple,  alternate,  lateral  movements 
of  the  spinal  column,  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  are  of  the 
same  size  throughout.  But  in  the  other  vertebrate  classes,  where 
there  exist  special  organs  of  locomotion,  such  as  fore  and  hind 
legs,  wings,  and  the  like,  the  spinal  cord  is  increased  in  size  at 
the  points  where  the  nerves  of  these  organs  are  given  off;  and  the 
nerves  themselves,  which  supply  the  limbs,  are  larger  than  those 
originating  from  other  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus,  in  the  hu- 
man subject  (Fig.  126),  the  cervical  nerves,  which  go  to  the  arms, 
and  the  sacral  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  l^s,  are  larger 
than  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves.  They  form  also,  by  frequent 
inosculation,  two  remarkable  plezuses,  before  entering  their  corre- 
sponding limbs,  viz.,  the  brachial  plexus  above,  and  the  sacral 
plexus  below.  The  cord  itself,  moreover,  presents  two  enlargements 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves,  viz.,  the  cervical  enlargement 
from  which  the  brachial  nerves  (4,  4)  are  given  ofi^  and  the  lum- 
bar enlargement  from  which  the  sacral  nerves  (5,  a)  originate. 
If  the  spinal  cord  be  examined  in  transverse  section  (Fig.  127X 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  gray 
^^*  ^^'  matter  in  its  central  portion 

forms  a  double  crescentic- 
shaped  mass,  with  the  con- 
cavity of  the  crescents  turn- 
ed outward.  These  crescen  tic 
masses  of  gray  matter,  occu- 
pying the  two  lateral  halves 
of  the  cord,  are  united  with 
each  other  by  a  transverse 
,     ,  „  ^  ...    band  of  the  same  substance, 

TrantTene  Section  of  8p  IK  A  I.  Cob  D.—<i,&.  Spinal  i-   i      •            11    j        i. 

nerres  of  right  and  loft  tide,  vhowing  their  two  roots,  whlch    IS     Called     the    gray 

d.  Origin  of  anterior  root    «.  Origin  of  poeterlor  root.  commtSSUre  of  the  COrd.      Di- 

e.  Ganglion  of  posterior  root.  •^ 

rectly  in  front  of  this  is  a 
transverse  band  of  white  substance,  connecting  in  a  similar  manner 
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the  white  portioiis  of  the  two  lateral  halves.    It  is  called  the  wkiie 
commisaure  of  the  cord. 

The  spinal  nerves  originate  from  the  cord  on  each  side  by  two 
distinct  roots ;  one  anterior,  and  one  posterior.  The  anterior  root 
(Fig.  127,  d)  arises  from  the  sar&oe  of  the  cord  near  the  extremity 
of  the  anterior  peak  of  gray  matter.  The  posterior  root  (e)  origi- 
nates at  the  point  corresponding  with  the  posterior  peak  of  gray 
matter.  Both  roots  are  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
altimate  nervous  filaments,  united  with  each  other  in  parallel 
bundles.  The  posterior  root  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  ganglion  (c)  which  appears  to  be  incorporated  with  it,  and 
through  which  its  fibres  pass.  There  is  no  such  ganglion  on  the 
anterior  root.  The  two  roots  unite  with  each  other  shortly  after 
leaving  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  mingle  their  filaments 
in  a  single  trunk. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  127),  that  each 
lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  into  two  portions,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  portion.  The  posterior  peak  of  gray  mat- 
ter comes  quite  up  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  and  it  is  just  at  this 
point  (e)  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  have  their  origin. 
The  whole  of  the  white  substance  included  between  this  point  and 
the  posterior  median  fissure  is  called  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord.  That  which  is  included  between  the  same  point  and  the 
anterior  median  fissure  is  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord.  The 
white  substance  of  the  cord  may  then  be  regarded  as  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  four  longitudinal  bundles  of  nervous  filaments, 
viz.,  the  right  and  left  anterior,  and  the  right  and  left  posterior 
columns.  The  posterior  median  fissure  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  cord,  quite  down  to  the  gray  matter,  so  that  the 
posterior  columns  appear  entirely  separated  from  each  other  in  a 
transverse  section ;  while  the  anterior  median  fissure  is  more  shal- 
low and  stops  short  of  the  gray  matter,  so  that  the  anterior  columns 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  white  commissure  above  men- 
tioned. 

By  the  encq>halon  we  mean  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  which  is  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  It 
is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  viz.,  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
and  medulla  oblongata.  The  anatomy  of  these  parts,  though  some- 
what complicated,  can  be  readily  understood  if  it  be  recollected 
that  they  are  simply  a  double  series  qf  nervoius  ganglia^  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  the  spinal  cord  by  transverse  and  longitudinal 
21 
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commissures.  The  number  and  relatiye  size  of  these  ganglia,  in 
cli£ferent  kinds  of  animals,  depend  upon  the  perfection  of  the  bodily 
organization  in  general,  and  more  especially  on  that  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  special  senses.  They  are  most  readily  described  by 
commencing  with  the  simpler  forms  and  terminating  with  the  more 
complex. 

The  brain  of  the  Alligator  (Fig.  128)  consists  of  five  pair  of 
ganglia,  ranged  one  behind  the  other  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium. 

The  first  of  these  are  two  rounded  masses 
Fig.  128.  (i ),  lying  just  above  and  behind  the  nasal 

cavities,  which  distribute  their  nerves 
upon  the  Schneiderian  mucous  mem- 
brane. These  are  the  olfactory  ganglia. 
They  are  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
brain  by  two  long  and  slender  commis- 
sures, the  ^'olfactory  commissures."  The 
next  pair  (s)  are  somewhat  larger  and  of 
a  triangular  shape,  when  viewed  from 
above  downward.  They  are  termed  the 
**  cerebral  ganglia,"  or  the  hemispheres. 
Immediately  following  them  are  two 
quadrangular  masses  (s)  which  give  ori- 
gin to  the  optic  nerves,  and  are  called 
B.AiMOPALL,«ATo..-i.oi.  thcreforc  the  optic  ganglia.  They  are 
ftMtory  ganglia.  9L  Henupberea.  s.    termed  also  the  "  optic  tuberclcs;"  and 

optic  tubercles.    4.  Cerebellttm.    6.      .  /»    xi.       !_•    i.  •        i  i. 

Medaiia  oblongata.  J^  B^mc  of  the  higher  auimals,  where 

they  present  an  imperfect  division  into 
four  nearly  equal  parts,  they  are  known  as  the  "  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina."  Behind  them,  we  have  a  single  triangular  collection 
of  nervous  matter  (<),  which  is  called  the  cerebellum.  Finally,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cord,  just  behind  and  beneath  the  cerebellum, 
is  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  spread  out  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a 
broad  oblong  mass  (*),  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  from  this  latter 
portion  of  the  brain  that  the  pneumogastric  or  respiratory  nerves 
originate,  and  its  ganglia  are  therefore  sometimes  termed  the  "pneu- 
mogastric" or  "  respiratory"  ganglia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  as  they 
diverge  laterally,  in  order  to  form  the  medulla  oblongata,  leave  be- 
tween them  an  open  space,  which  is  continuous  with  the  posterior 
median  fissure  of  the  cord.  This  space  is  known  as  the  *^  fourth 
ventricle."    It  is  partially  covered  in  by  the  backward  projection 
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of  the  cerebellum,  but  in  the  alligator  is  still  somewhat  open  pos- 
teriorly, presenting  a  kind  of  chasm  or  gap  between  the  two  lateral 
halves  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  chain  of  ganglia  which  compose  the  brain,  being  arranged 
in  pairs  as  above  described,  are  separated  from  each  other  on  the 
two  sides  by  a  longitudinal  median  fissure,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  posterior  median  fissure  of  the  cord.  In  the  brain  of 
the  alligator  this  fissure  appears  to  be  interrupted  at  the  cerebellum ; 
but  in  the  higher  classes,  where  the  lateral  portions  of  the  cere- 
bellum are  more  highly  developed,  as  in  the  human  subject  (Fig.  126), 
they  are  also  separated  from  each  other  posteriorly  on  the  median 
line,  and  the  longitudinal  median  fissure  is  complete  throughout. 

In  birdsj  the  hemispheres  are  of  much  larger  size  than  in  rep- 
tiles, and  partially  conceal  the  optic  ganglia.  The  cerebellum, 
also,  is  very  well  developed  in  this  class,  and  presents  on  its  sur- 
face a  number  of  transverse  foldings  or  convolutions,  by  which 
the  quantity  of  gray  matter  which  it  contains  is  considerably  in- 
creased. The  cerebellum  here  extends  so  fietr  backward  as  almost 
completely  to  conceal  the  meduUa  oblongata  and  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. 

In  the  quadrupeds,  the  hemispheres  and  cerebellum  attain  a  still 
greater  size  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  brain. 
There  are  also  two  other  pairs 
of  ganglia,  situated  beneath  the  ^g*  ^29. 

hemispheres,  and  between  them 
and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 
These  are  the  corpora  striata  in 
front  and  the  optic  thalami  behind. 
In  Fig.  129  is  shown  the  brain  of 
the  rabbit,  with  the  hemispheres 
laid  open  and  turned  aside,  so  as 
to  show  the  internal  parts  in  their 
natural  situation.  The  olfactory 
ganglia  are  seen  in  front  (i)  con- 
nected with  the  remaining  parts 
by  the  olfactory  commissures. 
The  separation  of  the  hemispheres 
(3i  %)  shows  the  corpora  striata  (s) 

and  the  optic  thalami  (4).  Then  b.ai»  of  ba.b.t.  Tiawdfro»  aboTa.- 
come  the  tubercula  quadrigemina    ^'  oioMtorj  ganfiia.  s.  HemiipherM,  tamed 

.....  .  .  Mide.    8.  Corpora  ttriaU.    4.  Optle  thaUml. 

(6),  Which   are  here  composed,  as      ^  TaberwUa  qudrlfemlna.    6.  CM«b«Uaai. 
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above  mentioned,  of  four  rounded  masses,  nearly  similar  in  size.  The 
cerebellum  (e)  is  considerably  enlarged  by  the  development  of  its 
lateral  portions,  and  shows  an  abundance  of  transverse  convolutions. 
It  conceals  from  view  the  fourth  ventricle  and  most  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

In  other  species  of  quadrupeds  the  hemispheres  increase  in  size 
80  as  to  project  entirely  over  the  olfactory  ganglia  in  front,  and  to 
cover  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  and  the  cerebellum  behind. 
The  surface  of  the  hemispheres  also  becomes  covered  with  numer- 
ous convolutions,  which  are  curvilinear  and  somewhat  irregular 
in  form  and  direction,  instead  of  being  transverse,  like  those  of  the 
cerebellum.  In  man,  the  development  of  the  hemispheres  reaches 
its  highest  point;  so  that  they  preponderate  altogether  in  size  over 
the  rest  of  the  ganglia  constituting  the  brain.  In  the  human  brain, 
accordingly,  when  viewed  from  above  downward,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres;  and  even 
in  a  posterior  view,  as  seen  in  Fig.  126,  they  conceal  everything 
but  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum.  All  the  remaining  parts,  how- 
ever, exist  even  here,  and  have  the  same  connections  and  relative 
situation  as  in  other  instances.  They  may  be  best  studied  in  the 
following  order. 

As  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  human  subject,  passes  upward  into 
the  cranial  cavity,  it  enlarges  into  the  medulla  oblongata  as  already 
described.    The  medulla  oblongata  presents  on  each  side  three  pro- 
jections, two  anterior  and  one  posterior.    The  middle  projections 
on  its  anterior  surface  (Fig.  180,  i,  i),  which 
are  called  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord. 
They  pass  onward,  underneath  the  transverse 
fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii,  run  upward  to  the 
corpora  striata,  pass  through  these  bodies,  and 
radiate  upward  and  outward  from  their  exter- 
nal surface,  to  terminate  in  the  gray  matter  of 
the  hemispheres.    The  projections  immedi- 
_  ^  ately  on  the  outside  of  the  anterior  pyramids, 

Medulla     Oolovoata  *^  i  »     ». 

OP  HoMAjr  braik,  ante-  in  the  mcdulla  oblougata,  arc  thc o/it/ofy  iotues 

:::.r-^l' o,r.t7i'  (».  «)•    Thej  contain  in  their  interior  a  thin 

S.8.  Restiform  bodies.  4.  De-  layer  of  gray  matter  folded  upon  itself,  the 

:Z:!°°Th'I»irr.a":  functions  and  connections  of  which  are  but 

ata  u  seen  urmintted  abore  little  uudcrstood,  and  are  uot,  apparently,  of 

bT  the  trancTene  flbroe  of  the  .   •  . 

poM  varoiu.  vcry  great  importance. 


Fig.  130. 
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The  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  present,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  a  remarkable  interchange  or  crossing  of  their 
fibres  (4).  The  fibres  of  the  left  anterior  column  pass  across  the 
median  line  at  this  spot,  and  becoming  continuous  with  the  right 
anterior  pyramid,  are  finally  distributed  to  the  right  side  of  the 
cerebrum;  while  the  fibres  of  the  right  anterior  column,  passing 
over  to  the  left  anterior  pyramid,  are  distributed  to  the  left  side  of 
the  cerebrum.  This  interchange  or  crossing  of  the  nervous  fibres 
is  known  as  the  deciusatwn  of  the  anterior  columm  of  the  eorcL 

The  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  as  they  diverge  on  each  side 
the  fourth  ventricle,  form  the  posterior  and  lateral  projections  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  (s,  s).  They  are  sometimes  called  the  ^'resti- 
form  bodies,**  and  are  extremely  important  parts  of  the  brain. 
They  consist  in  great  measure  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  of 
the  posterior  columns,  which  pass  upward  and  outward,  and  are 
distributed  partly  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
remainder  then  pass  forward,  underneath  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina,  into  and  through  the  optic  thalami ;  and  radiating  thence 
upward  and  outward,  are  distributed,  like  the  continuation  of  the 
anterior  columns,  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  The  resti- 
form  bodies,  however,  in  passing  upward  to  the  cerebellum,  are 
supplied  with  some  fibres  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord, 
which,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  join  the 
restiform  bodies,  and  are  distributed  with  them  to  the  cerebellum. 
From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebellum  are  supplied  with  filaments  from  both  the  anterior 
and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

In  the  substance  of  each  restiform  body,  moreover,  there  is  im- 
bedded a  ganglion  which  gives  origin  to  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and  presides  over  the  functions  of  respiration.  This  ganglion  is 
surrounded  and  covered  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  piMSsing  upward 
from  the  cord  to  the  cerebellum,  but  may  be  discovered  by  cutting 
into  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  in  which  it  is  buried.  It 
is  the  first  important  ganglion  met  with,  in  dissecting  the  brain 
fi"om  below  upward. 

While  the  anterior  columns  are  passing  beneath  the  pons  Yaroliii 
they  form,  together  with  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  columns 
and  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  itself,  a  rounded  prominence 
or  tuberosity,  which  is  kifbwn  by  the  name  of  the  tuber  annulare. 
In  the  deeper  portions  of  this  protuberance  there  is  situated,  among 
the  longitudinal  fibres,  another  collection  of  gray  matter,  which, 
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though  not  of  large  size,  has  very  important  functions  and  connec- 
tions.   This  is  known  as  the  ganglion  of  the  tuber  annulare. 

Situated  almost  immediately  above  these  parts  we  have  the  cor- 
pora striata  in  front,  and  the  optic  thalami  behind,  nearly  equal  in 
size,  and  giving  passage,  as  above  described,  to  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  columns.  Behind  them  still,  and  on  a  little 
lower  level,  are  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  giving  origin  to  the 
optic  nerves.  The  olfactory  ganglia  rest  upon  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  send  the  olfactory  filaments  through  the 
perforations  in  this  plate,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  and  middle  turbinated  bones.  The  cerebellum 
covers  in  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  and  finally  the  cerebrum,  which  has  attained 
the  size  of  the  largest  ganglion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  extends  so  far 
in  all  directions,  forward,  backward,  and  laterally,  as  to  form  a  con- 
voluted arch  or  vault,  completely  covering  all  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  encephalon. 

The  entire  brain  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  connected  series 
of  ganglia,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram.  (Fig.  181.)    These 
^^«f*^^^'  ganglia  occur  in  the  following 

order,  counting  from  before  back- 
ward: 1st.  The  olfactory  gan- 
glia. 2d.  The  cerebrum  or  hemi- 
spheres. 8d.  The  corpora  striata. 
4th.  The  optic  thalami  5th.  The 
tubercula  quadrigemina.  6th. 
The  cerebellum.  7th.  The  gan- 
glion of  the  tuber  ann  ulare.  And 
8th.  The  ganglion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Of  these  ganglia, 
Diagram  of  humak  Be  aim,  In  Terticai  wc    ^^^J  ^^^  hemispheres  and  ccrc- 

Hon ;  Mhowing  the  altastlon  of  the  different  gan-      bcUum  are  COUVOlutcd,  whilc  thc 
glla,  and  the  coarse  of  the  flbrea.    1    Olfaclorj  .     i  i_        j  j 

ganglion.  2.  Heminphere.  8.  Corpn.  .triatum.    remainder  are  smootu  auQ  rouucl- 

4.  Optic  thaUmna.    6.  Tnbercnla  qnadrigemlna.      ^     qj     SOmCWhat     irregular     iu 

«   Cerebellam.    7.  Ganglion  of  tuber  annnlare.        ,  ^_,  *? 

8.  Ganglion  of  medulla  oblongnU.  ShapC.      The  COUrSC  Of  tUC  ubrCS 

coming  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  A  portion  of  the  anterior  fibres,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, pass  upward  and  backward,  with  the  restiform  bodies,  to  the 
cerebellum ;  while  the  remainder  run  forward  through  the  tuber 
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annulare  and  the  corpus  striatum,  and  then  radiate  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cerebrum.  The  posterior  fibres,  constituting  the  res- 
tiform  body,  are  distributed  partly  to  the  cerebellum,  and  then  pass 
forward,  as  previously  described,  underneath  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina  to  the  optic  thalami,  whence  they  are  also  finally  distributed 
to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebeUum,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
lateral  halves  or  '*  lobes,"  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  are  both 
provided  with  transverse  commissures,  by  which  a  connection  is 
established  between  their  right  and  left  sides.  The  great  trans- 
verse commissure  of  the  cerebrum  is  that  layer  of  white  substance 
which  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  *'  corpus  callosum." 
It  consists  of  nervous  filaments,  which  originate  from  the  gray 
matter  of  one  hemisphere,  converge  to  the  centre  where  they  be- 
come parallel,  cross  the  median  line,  and  are  finally  distributed  to 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  hemisphere  upon  the  opposite  side. 
The  transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  pons  Varolii. 
Its  fibres  converge  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum  on  one 
side,  and  pass  across  to  the  opposite ;  encircling  the  tuber  annulare 
with  a  band  of  parallel  curved  fibres,  to  which  the  name  of  '*  pons 
Varolii"  has  been  given  from  their  resemblance  to  an  arched  bridge. 

ITie  cerebro-spinal  system,  therefore,  consists  of  a  series  of  gan- 
glia situated  in  thecraniospinal cavities,  connected  with  each  other 
by  transverse  and  longitudinal  commissures,  and  sending  out  nerves 
to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  body.  The  spinal  cord  supplies 
the  integument  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities ; 
while  the  ganglia  of  the  brain,  beside  supplying  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  head,  preside  also  over  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and 
perform  various  other  functions  of  a  purely  nervous  character. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  NERVOUS  IRRITABILITY  AND   ITS  MODE  OF 

ACTION. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  every 
organ  in  the  body  is  endowed  with  the  property  oi  irritahility ;  that 
is,  the  property  of  reacting  in  some  peculiar  manner  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  direct  stimulus.  Thus  the  irritability  of  a  gland 
shows  itself  by  increased  secretion,  that  of  the  capillary  vessels  by 
congestion,  that  of  the  muscles  by  contraction.  Now  the  irritability 
of  the  muscles,  indicated  as  above  by  their  contraction,  is  extremely 
serviceable  as  a  means  of  studying  and  exhibiting  nervous  pheno- 
mena. We  shall  therefore  commence  this  chapter  by  a  study  of 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  relating  to  muscular  irritability. 

The  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  a  property  inherent  in  the  mvscuhr 
fibre  itself.  The  existence  of  muscular  irritability  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  any  known  physical  or  chemical  laws,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  inorganic  substances.  It  must  be  regarded  simply  as  a 
peculiar  property,  directly  dependent  on  the  structure  and  consti- 
tution of  the  muscular  fibre;  just  as  the  property  of  emitting  light 
belongs  to  phosphorus,  or  that  of  combining  with  metals  to  oxygen. 
This  property  may  be  called  into  action  by  various  kinds  of  stimu- 
lus; as  by  pinching  the  muscular  fibre,  or  pricking  it  with  the  point 
of  a  needle,  the  application  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  or  the 
discharge  of  a  galvanic  battery.  All  these  irritating  applications 
are  immediately  followed  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
This  contraction  will  even  take  place  under  the  microscope,  when 
the  fibre  is  entirely  isolated,  and  removed  from  contact  with  any 
other  tissue ;  showing  that  the  properties  of  contraction  and  irrita- 
bility reside  in  the  fibre  itself,  and  are  not  communicated  to  it  by 
other  parts. 

ifuscular  irritability  continues  for  a  certain  time  after  death.  The 
stoppage  of  respiration  and  circulation  does  not  at  once  destroy 
the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  but  nearly  all  of  them  retain 
these  properties  to  a  certain  extent  for  some  time  afterward.  It  is 
only  when  the  constitution  of  the  tissues  has  become  altered  by 
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being  deprived  of  blood,  and  by  the  consequent  derangement  of 
the  nutritive  process,  that  their  characteristic  properties  are  finally 
lost.  Thus,  in  the  muscles,  irritabili^  and  contractility  may  be 
easily  shown  to  exist  for  a  short  time  after  death  by  applying  to  the 
exposed  muscular  fibre  the  same  kind  of  stimulus  that  we  have 
already  found  to  affect  it  during  life.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the 
muscles  of  the  ox,  after  the  animal  has  been  killed,  flayed,  and 
eviscerated,  different  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  contracting  irregu- 
larly for  a  long  time,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 
air.  Even  in  the  human  subject  the  same  phenomenon  may  be 
seen  in  cases  of  amputation;  the  exposed  muscles  of  the  amputated 
limb  frequently  twitching  and  quivering  for  many  minutes  after 
their  separation  from  the  body. 

The  duration  of  muscular  irritability,  after  death,  varies  consi- 
derably in  different  classes  of  animals.  It  disappears  most  rapidly 
in  those  whose  circulation  and  respiration  are  naturally  the  most 
active;  while  it  continues  for  a  longer  time  in  those  whose  circula- 
tion and  respiration  are  sluggish.  Thus  the  muscular  irritability 
in  birds  continues  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal. That  of  quadrupeds  lasts  somewhat  longer;  while  in  reptiles 
it  remains,  under  favorable  circumstances,  for  many  hours.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is  probably  that  in  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
the  tissues  being  very  vascular,  and  the  molecular  changes  of  nu- 
trition going  on  with  rapidity,  the  constitution  of  the  muscular 
fibre  becomes  so  rapidly  altered  after  the  circula- 
tion has  ceased,  that  its  irritability  soon  disap- 
pears. In  reptiles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tissues 
are  less  vascular  than  in  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
and  all  the  nutritive  changes  go  on  more  slowly. 
Respiration  and  circulation  can  therefore  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  a  longer  period,  before  the  consti- 
tution of  the  tissues  becomes  so  much  altered  as 
to  destroy  altogether  their  vital  properties. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  their  tissues  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage for  purposes  of  experiment.  If  a  frog's 
1^,  for  example,  be  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  animal  (Fig.  182),  the  skin  removed,  and  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  applied  to  the  sur-  fboo's  Lia. 
face  of  the  muscle  (a,  b\  a  contraction  takes  place     ^*^  p^^®»  ®'  »**• 

*         ...  ,         ,         1        1.      %  Tiinlc  battery  appllfd 

every  time  the  circuit  is  completed  and  a  discharge     to  the  ouMdee  %t  a.  b. 


Fig.  132. 
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passed  through  the  tissues  of  the  limb.  The  leg  of  the  frog,  pre* 
pared  in  this  way,  may  be  employed  for  a  long  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  stimulus  upon  the 
muscles.  All  the  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  which  we 
have  mentioned,  pricking,  pinching,  cauterizing,  galvanism,  &c.,  act 
with  more  or  less  energy  and  promptitude,  though  the  most  efficient 
of  all  is  the  electric  discharge. 

Continued  irritation  exhausts  the  irriiability  cf  the  muscles.  It  is 
found  that  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  wears  out  after  death  more 
rapidly  if  they  be  artificially  excited,  than  if  they  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest.  During  life,  the  only  habitual  excitement  of  mus- 
cular contraction  is  the  peculiar  stimulus  conveyed  by  the  nerve& 
After  death  this  stimulus  may  be  replaced  or  imitated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  other  irritants ;  but  their  application  gradually  exhausts 
the  contractility  of  the  muscle  and  hastens  its  final  disappearance. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  post-mortem  irritability  of  the 
muscle  remains  until  the  commencement  of  cadaveric  rigidity. 
When  this  has  become  fairly  established,  the  muscles  will  no  longer 
contract  under  the  application  of  an  artificial  stimulus. 

Certain  poisonous  substances  have  the  power  of  destroying  the 
irritability  of  the  muscles  by  a  direct  action  upon  their  tissue. 
Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  for  example,  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death,  destroys  entirely  the 
muscular  irritability,  so  that  no  contraction  can  afterward  be  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  an  external  stimulant. 

Nervous  Irriiability. — The  irritability  of  the  nerves  is  the  pro- 
perty by  which  they  may  be  excited  by  an  external  stimulus,  so  as 
to  be  called  into  activity  and  excite  in  their  turn  other  organs  to 
which  their  filaments  are  distributed.  When  a  nerve  is  irritated, 
therefore,  its  power  of  reaction,  or  its  irritability,  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  the  degree  of  excitement  produced  in  the  organ  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  A  nerve  running  from  the  integument  to  the 
brain  produces,  when  irritated,  a  painful  sensation ;  one  distributed 
to  a  glandular  organ  produces  increased  secretion ;  one  distributed 
to  a  muscle  produces  contraction.  Of  all  these  effects,  muscular 
contraction  is  found  to  be  the  best  test  and  measure  of  nervous 
irritability,  for  purposes  of  experiment.  Sensation  cannot  of  course 
be  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  since  both  consciousness  and  volition 
are  abolished  at  the  time  of  death.  The  activity  of  the  glandular 
organs,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  disappears  also 
very  rapidly,  or  at  least  cannot  readily  be  demonstrated.    The 
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Fig.  133. 


oontractiKtj  of  tbe  muscles,  however,  lasts,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a 
considerable  time  after  death,  and  may  aocordinglj  be  employed 
with  great  readiness  as  a  test  of  nervous  irritability.  The  manner 
of  its  employment  is  as  follows : — 

The  leg  of  a  frog  is  separated  from  the  body  and  stripped  of  its 
integament;  the  sciatic  nerve  having  been  previously  dissected 
out  and  cut  off  at  its  point  of  emergence  from  the 
spinal  canal,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
remains  in  connection  with  the  separated  limb. 
(Fig.  188.)  If  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  appa- 
ratus be  now  placed  in  contact  with  different 
points  (a  b)  of  the  exposed  nerve,  and  a  discharge 
allowed  to  pass  between  them,  at  the  moment 
of  discharge  a  sudden  contraction  takes  place  in 
the  muscles  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  ex- 
periment is  altogether  different  from  the  one  re- 
presented in  Fig.  182.  In  that  experiment  the 
galvanic  discharge  is  passed  through  the  muscles 
themselves,  and  acts  upon  them  by  direct  stim- 
ulus. Here,  however,  the  discharge  passes  only 
from  a  to  i  through  the  tissues  of  the  nerve,  and 
acts  directly  upon  the  nerve  alone;  while  the 
nerve,  acting  upon  the  museles  by  its  own  pecu- 
liar agency,  causes  in  this  way  a  muscular  con- 
traction. It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  produce 
this  effect,  two  conditions  are  equally  essential:  1st. 
The  irritability  of  the  muscles ;  and  2d.  The  irri- 
tabili^  of  the  nerves.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
muscles  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  their  contraction,  under  the 
influence  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve,  demonstrates  the 
irritability  of  the  latter,  and  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  measure 
of  its  intensity. 

The  irritability  (if  the  nerve  continuee  (rfler  death.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  ex- 
perimenting upon  the  frog's  leg,  prepared  as  above.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerve,  like  that  of  the  masde,  depends  directly  upon 
its  anatomical  structure  and  constitution ;  and  so  long  as  these  re* 
main  unimpaired,  the  nerve  will  retain  its  vital  properties,  though 
respiration  and  circulation  may  have  ceased.  For  the  same  reason, 
also,  as  that  given  above  with  regard  to  the  muscles,  nervous  irri- 
tability lasts  much  longer  after  death  in  the  cold-blooded  than  in 
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the  warm-blooded  animals.  Various  artificial  irritants  may  be  em- 
ployed to  call  it  into  activity.  Pinching  or  pricking  the  exposed 
nerve  with  steel  instruments,  the  application  of  caustic  liquids,  and 
the  passage  of  galvanic  discharges,  all  have  this  effioct.  The  electric 
current,  however,  is  much  the  best  means  to  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose, since  it  is  more  delicate  in  its  operation  than  the  others,  and 
will  continue  to  succeed  for  a  longer  time. 

The  nerve  is,  indeed,  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent, that  it  will  respond  to  it  when  insensible  to  all  other  kinds  of 
stimulus.  A  frog's  leg  freshly  prepared  with  the  nerve  attached, 
as  in  Fig.  188,  will  react  so  readily  whenever  a  discharge  is  passed 
through  the  nerve,  that  it  forms  an  extremely  delicate  instrument 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  electric  currents  of  low  intensity,  and 
has  even  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  Matteucci,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  galvanoscopic  frog."  It  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the 
nerve  as  part  of  the  electric  circuit ;  and  if  even  a  very  feeble  cur- 
rent be  present,  it  is  at  once  betrayed  by  a  muscular  contraction. 

The  superiority  of  electricity  over  other  means  of  exciting  nerv- 
ous action,  such  as  mechanical  violence  or  chemical  agents,  pro- 
bably depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  latter  necessarily  alter  and 
disintegrate  more  or  less  the  substance  of  the  nerve,  so  that  its 
irritability  soon  disappears.  The  electric  current,  on  the  other 
hand,  excites  the  nervous  irritability  without  any  marked  injury  to 
the  substance  of  the  nervous  fibre.  Its  action  may,  therefore,  be 
continued  for  a  longer  period. 

Nervous  irritability,  like  thai  of  the  mtisclea,  is  exhausted  by  repeated 
excitement.  If  a  frog's  leg  be  prepared  as  above,  with  the  sciatic 
nerve  attached,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  in  a  damp  and  cool 
place,  where  its  tissue  will  not  become  altered  by  desiccation,  the 
nerve  will  remain  irritable  for  many  hours ;  but  if  it  be  excited, 
soon  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  by  repeated  galvanic  shocks, 
it  soon  begins  to  react  with  diminished  energy,  and  becomes  gra- 
dually less  and  less  irritable,  until  it  at  last  ceases  to  exhibit  any 
further  excitability.  If  it  be  now  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  at 
rest,  its  irritability  will  be  partially  restored ;  and  muscular  con- 
tractions will  again  ensue  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the 
nerve.  Exhausted  a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  allowed  to  re- 
pose, it  will  again  recover  itself;  and  this  may  be  even  repeated 
several  times  in  succession.  At  each  repetition,  however,  the  re- 
covery of  nervous  irritability  is  less  complete,  until  it  finally  dis- 
appears altogether,  and  can  no  longer  be  recalled. 
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YarioTis  accidental  circumstances  tend  to  diminish  or  destroy 
nervous  irritability.  The  action  of  the  tooorara  poison,  for  example, 
destroys  at  once  the  irritability  of  the  nerves ;  so  that  in  animals 
killed  by  this  substance,  no  muscular  contraction  takes  place  on 
irritating  the  nervous  trunk.  Severe  and  sudden  mechanical  in- 
juries often  have  the  same  effect;  as  where  death  is  produced  by 
violent  and  extensive  crushing  or  laceration  of  the  body  or  limbs. 
Such  an  injury  produces  a  general  disturbance,  or  shock  as  it  is 
called,  which  affects  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  destroys  or 
suspends  its  irritability.  The  effects  of  such  a  nervous  shock  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  the  human  subject  after  railroad  accidents, 
where  the  patient,  though  very  extensively  injured,  may  remain 
for  some  hours  without  feeling  the  pain  of  his  wounds.  It  is  only 
aftier  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  the  activity  of  the  nerves  has 
been  restored,  that  the  patient  begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain. 

It  will  often  be  found,  on  preparing  the  frog's  leg  for  experiment 
as  above,  that  immediately  aflier  the  limb  has  been  separated  from 
the  body  and  the  integument  removed,  the  nerve  id  destitute  of 
irritability.  Its  vitality  has  been  suspended  by  the  violence  in- 
flicted in  the  preparatory  operation.  In  a  few  moments,  however^ 
if  kept  under  favorable  conditions,  it  recovers  from  the  shock,  and 
regains  its  natural  irritability. 

The  action  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  netve,  as  first  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Matteuoci,  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  If 
the  current  be  made  to  traverse  the  nerve  in  the  natural  direction 
of  its  fibres,  viz.,  from  its  origin  toward  its  distribution,  as  from  a 
to  i  in  Fig.  188,  it  is  called  the  direct  current.  If  it  be  made  to 
pass  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  from  i  to  a,  it  is  called  the  inverse 
current  When  the  nerve  is  fresh  and  exceedingly  irritable,  a 
muscular  contraction  takes  place  at  both  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  current,  whether  it  be  direct  or  inverse.  But 
very  soon  afterward,  when  the  activity  of  the  nerve  has  become 
somewhat  diminished,  it  will  be  found  that  contraction  takes  place 
only  at  the  oommencenunt  of  the  direct  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
inverse  current  This  may  readily  be  shown  by  preparing  the  two 
legs  of  the  same  frog  in  such  a  manner  that  they  remain  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  sciatic  nerves  and  that  portion  of  the  spinal 
column  from  which  these  nerves  take  their  origin.  The  two  legs, 
so  prepared,  should  be  placed  each  in  a  vessel  of  water,  with  the 
nervous  connection  hanging  between  (Fig.  184).  If  the  positive 
pole,  a,  of  the  battery  be  now  placed  in  the  vessel  which  holds  1^ 
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No.  1,  and  the  negative  pole,  6,  in  that  oontaining  leg  No.  2,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  galvanic  current  will  toiverse  the  two  legs  in  op^ 
posite  directions.  In  Na  1  it  wiU  pass  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  course  of  its  nervous  fibres,  that  is»  it  will  be  for  this  leg  an 

Fig.  184. 


inverse  current ;  while  in  No.  2  it  will  pass  in  the  same  direction 
with  that  of  the  nervous  fibres,  that  is,  it  will  be  for  this  leg  a  direct 
current.  It  will  now  be  found  that  at  the  moment  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  completed,  a  contraction  takes  place  in  No.  2  by  the  direct 
current,  while  No.  1  remains  at  rest;  but  at  the  time  the  circuit  is 
broken,  a  contraction  is  produced  in  No.  1  by  the  inverse  current, 
but  no  movement  takes  place  in  No.  2.  A  succession  of  alternate 
contractions  may  thus  be  produced  in  the  two  legs  by  repeatedly 
closing  and  opening  the  circuit.  If  the  position  of  the  poles,  a,  i, 
be  reversed,  the  effects  of  the  current  will  be  changed  in  a  corres- 
ponding manner. 

After  a  nerve  has  become  exhausted  by  the  direct  current,  it  is 
still  sensitive  to  the  inverse;  and  after  exhaustion  by  the  inverse, 
it  is  still  sensitive  to  the  direct  It  has  even  been  found  by  Mat- 
teucci  that  after  a  nerve  has  been  exhausted  for  the  time  by  the  direct 
current,  the  return  of  its  irritability  is  hastened  by  the  subsequent 
passage  of  the  inverse  current ;  so  that  it  will  become  again  sensi- 
tive to  the  direct  current  sooner  than  if  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
Nothing,  accordingly,  is  so  exciting  to  a  nerve  as  the  passage  of 
direct  and  inverse  currents,  alternating  with  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Such  a  mode  of  applying  the  electric  stimulus  is  that 
usually  adopted  in  the  galvanic  machines  used  in  medical  practice, 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  paralytic  affections.    In  these  machines, 
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the  electric  current  is  alternately  formed  and  broken  with  great 
rapidity,  thas  producing  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  nerves  with 
the  smallest  expenditure  of  electricity.  Such  alternating  currents, 
however,  if  very  powerftd,  exhaust  the  nervous  irritability  more 
rapidly  and  completely  than  any  other  kind  of  irritation ;  and  in 
an  animal  killed  by  the  action  of  a  battery  used  in  this  manner,  the 
nerves  may  be  found  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  irritabili^  from  the 
moment  of  death. 

The  irriiabiKty  of  the  nerves  is  cUatmctfrom  that  of  (he  mtucJes;  and 
the  two  may  be  destroyed  or  suspended  independently  of  each  other. 
When  the  frog's  leg  has  been  prepared  and  separated  from  the 
body,  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached,  the  musdes  contract,  as  we 
have  seen,  whenever  the  nerve  is  irritated.  The  irritability  of  the 
nerve,  therefore,  is  manifested  in  this  instance  only  through  that  of 
the  muscle,  and  that  of  the  muscle  is  called  into  action  only  through 
that  of  the  nerve.  The  two  properties  may  be  separated  from  each 
other,  however,  by  the  action  of  woorara^  which  has  the  power,  as 
first  pointed  out  by  Bernard,  of  destroying  the  irritability  of  the 
nerve  without  affecting  that  of  the  muscles.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned 
by  this  substance,  and  the  leg  prepared  as  above,  the  poles  of  a 
galvanic  battery  applied  to  the  nerve  will  produce  no  efTect ;  show- 
ing that  the  nervous  irritability  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  if  the 
galvanic  discharge  be  passed  direotly  through  the  muscles,  contrac- 
tion at  once  takes  place.  The  muscular  irritability  has  survived 
that  of  the  nerves,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  essentially 
distinct  from  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  cases  of  death 
from  the  action  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  muscular  irri- 
tability is  itself  destroyed ;  so  that  no  contractions  occur,  even  when 
the  galvanic  discharge  is  made  to  traverse  the  muscular  tissue. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  paralysis :  first,  a  muscular 
paralysis,  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  directly 
affected ;  and  second,  a  nervous  paralysis,  in  which  the  affection  is 
confined  to  the  nervous  filaments,  the  muscles  retaining  their  natural 
properties,  and  being  still  capable  of  contracting  under  the  influence 
of  a  direct  stimulus. 

Nature  of  the  Nervom  Force. — It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
nervous  force,  or  the  agency  by  which  the  nerve  acts  upon  a  muscle 
and  causes  its  contraction,  is  entirely  a  peculiar  one,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  either  chemical  or  mechanical  in  its  nature.  The  force 
which  is  exerted  by  a  nerve  in  a  state  of  activity  is  not  directly 
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appreciable  in  any  way  by  the  senses,  and  can  be  judged  of  only 
by  its  effect  in  causing  muscular  contraction.  This  peculiar  vitality 
of  the  nerve,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "  nervous  force,"  does 
not  precisely  resemble  in  its  operation  any  of  the  known  physical 
forces.  It  has,  however,  a  partial  resemblance  in  some  respects  to 
electricity;  and  this  has  been  sufficient  to  lead  some  writers  into  the 
error  of  regarding  the  two  as  identical,  and  of  supposing  electricity 
to  be  really  the  force  acting  in  the  nerves,  and  operating  through 
them  upon  the  muscles.  The  principal  points  of  resemblance 
existing  between  the  two  forces,  and  which  have  been  used  in 
support  of  the  above  opinion,  are  the  following: — 

1st.  The  identity  of  their  effects  upon  the  muscular  fibre. 

2d.  The  rapidity  and  peculiarity  of  their  action,  by  which  the 
force  is  transmitted  almost  instantaneously  to  a  distant  point,  with- 
out producing  any  visible  effect  on  the  intervening  parts. 

8d.  The  extreme  sensibility  of  nerves  to  the  electric  current;  and 

4th.  The  phenomena  of  electrical  fishes. 

As  these  considerations  are  of  some  importance  in  settling  the 
question  which  now  occupies  us,  we  shall  examine  them  in  succes- 
sion. 

Ist  The  Identity  of  their  Effects  upon  the  Muscular  Fibre. — It  is 
very  true  that  the  muscular  fibre  contracts  under  the  influence  of 
electricity,  as  it  does  under  that  of  the  nervous  force.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  show  the  identity  of  the  two  forces,  but  only 
that  they  are  both  capable  of  producing  one  particular  phenomenon ; 
or  that  electricity  may  replace  or  imitate  the  nervous  force  in  its 
action  on  the  muscles.  But  there  are  Various  other  agents,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  which  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  when  applied  to  the  muscular  tissue.  Elec- 
tricity, therefore,  is  only  one  among  several  physical  forces  which 
resemble  each  other  in  this  respect,  but  which  are  not  on  that 
account  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 

2d.  Tfie  Sapidity  and  Peculiarity  of  their  Action^  by  which  the 
farce  is  transmitted  almost  instantaneously  to  a  distant  pointy  without 
producing  any  visible  effect  on  the  intervening  parts, — This  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  important  character,  both  of  the  nervous  force  and 
of  electricity.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  visible  effect  produced 
on  the  nervous  or  metallic  fibre  which  acts  as  a  conducting  medium ; 
but  the  final  action  is  exerted  upon  the  substances  or  organs  with 
which  it  is  in  connection.  No  definite  conclusion,  however,  can 
be  properly  derived  from  the  rapidity  of  their  transmission,  since 
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this  rapidity  has  never  been  accurately  measared  ia  either  instance. 
We  know  that  light  and  sound  both  travel  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  most  other  physical  forces,  and  that  electricity  is  more 
rapid  in  its  transmission  than  either ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  velocity  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  nervous  force  are  the  same. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  both  instances  the  velocity  is  very  great^ 
without  being  able  to  compare  them  together  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  mode  of  transmission,  moreover,  alluded  to  above, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  two  forces  which  are  supposed  to  be  identical. 
Light,  for  example,  is  transmitted  like  them  through  conducting 
media,  without  producing  in  its  passage  any  sensible  effect  until  it 
meets  with  a  body  capable  of  reflecting  it  In  the  interval,  there- 
fore, between  the  luminous  body  and  the  reflecting  one,  there  is 
the  same  apparent  want  of  action  as  in  the  nerve,  between  the  point 
at  which  the  irritation  is  applied  and  its  termination  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue. 

8d.  The  extreme  Sensibility  of  Nerves  to  the  Electric  Current — It 
has  already  been  mentiooed  that  the  electric  current  is  the  most 
delicate  of  all  the  means  of  irritation  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
nerve  after  death ;  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  less  deleterious 
effect  than  any  other.  The  evident  reason  for  this,  however, 'has 
already  been  given.  Electricity  is  one  among  several  physical 
agents  by  which  the  nerve  may  be  artificially  excited  after  death. 
It  is  less  destructive  to  the  nervous  texture  than  any  other,  and 
consequently  exhausts  its  vitality  less  rapidly.  All  these  agents 
vary  in  the  delicacy  of  their  operation;  and  though  the  electric 
current  happens  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  all,  it  is  still  simply  an 
artificial  irritant,  like  the  rest,  capable  of  imitating,  in  its  own  way, 
the  natural  stimulus  of  the  nerve. 

4th.  The  Phenomena  of  Electrical  Fishes. — It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  certain  fish  (gymnotus  and  torpedo)  have  the  power  of 
generating  electricity,  and  of  producing  electric  discharges,  which 
are  often  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  small  animals  that  may  come 
within  their  reach.  That  the  force  generated  by  these  animals  is 
in  reality  electricity,  is  beyond  a  doubt  It  is  conducted  by  the 
same  bodies  which  serve  as  conductors  for  electricity,  and  is  stopped 
by  those  which  are  non-conductors  of  the  same.  All  the  ordinary 
phenomena  produced  by  the  electric  current,  viz :  the  heating  and 
melting  of  a  fine  conducting  wire,  the  induction  of  secondary 
currents  and  of  magnetism,  the  decomposition  of  saline  solutions, 
and  even  the  electric  spark,  have  all  been  produced  by  the  force 
22 
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generated  by  these  animals.  There  is  accordingly,  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  its  nature. 

This  fact,  however,  is  very  far  from  demonstrating  the  electric 
character  of  the  nervous  force  in  general.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition ;  since  the  gymnotus  and 
torpedo  are  capable  of  generating  electricity  simply  because  they 
have  a  special  organ  destined  for  this  purpose.  This  organ,  which  is 
termed  the  ''  electrical  organ,''  is  peculiar  to  these  fish,  and  where 
it  is  absent,  the  power  of  generating  electricity  is  absent  also.  The 
electrical  organs  of  the  gymnotus  and  torpedo  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  body,  and  are  largely  supplied  with  nerves  which 
regulate  their  function.  If  these  nerves  be  divided,  tied,  or  injured 
in  any  way,  the  electrical  organ  is  weakened  or  paralyzed,  just  as 
the  muscles  would  be  if  the  nerves  distributed  to  them  were  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  violence.  The  electricity  produced  by  these 
animals  is  not  supplied  by  the  nerves,  but  by  a  special  generating 
organ,  the  action  of  which  is  regulated  by  nervous  influence. 

The  reasons  quoted  above,  therefore,  are  quite  insufficient  for 
establishing  any  relation  of  identity  between  the  nervous  force  and 
electricity.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  well  authenticated  facts 
directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following : — 

The  first  is,  that  no  electrical  current  has  been  actually  found  to  exist 
in  an  irritated  nerve.  The  most  conclusive  experiments  on  this  point 
are  those  which  were  made  by  Longet  and  Matteucci,  in  company 
with  each  other,  at  the  veterinary  school  of  Alfort.*  The  galvano- 
meter employed  in  these  investigations  was  constructed  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  experimenters,  and  was  of  extreme  delicacy. 
The  oscillating  needle  was  surrounded  by  2600  turns  of  conducting 
wire,  and  the  poles  were  each  armed  with  a  platinum  plate,  having 
an  exposed  surface  of  one  sixth  of  a  square  inch.  When  the  poles 
of  the  apparatus  had  been  repeatedly  immersed  in  spring  water,  so 
that  no  further  variation  was  produced  from  this  source,  the  instru- 
ment was  considered  as  ready  for  use.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  a  liv- 
ing horse  was  then  exposed,  and  the  poles  of  the  galvanometer 
placed  in  contact  with  it,  in  various  positions,  both  diagonally  and 
longitudinally,  and  at  various  depths  in  its  interior.  The  examina- 
tion was  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
painful  sensations  of  the  animal  were  testified  by  constant  strug- 
gling movements  of  the  limbs;  showing  that  both  the  motor  and 

'  Longet,  Traitede  Physiologie.     Paris,  1850,  vol   ii.  p.  13(1. 
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sensitive  filaments  of  the  nerve  were  in  a  high  state  of  activity. 
The  conclusion,  however,  to  which  the  experimenters  were  con- 
ducted was  the  following,  viz:  that  "there  was  no  constant  and  re- 
liable evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  electric  current  in  the  nerve." 

Secondly.  The  mode  of  conduction  of  the  nervous  force  is  different 
from  that  of  electricity.  The  latter  force,  in  order  to  exert  its  charac- 
teristic effects,  must  be  transmitted  through  isolated  conductors,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  circuit.  No  such  circuit  has  ever 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  nerves  them- 
selves, the  only  tissues  capable  of  conducting  the  nervous  force,  are 
not  particularly  good  conductors  of  electricity;  no  better,  for  exam- 
ple, than  the  muscles  or  the  areolar  tissue.  We  know  of  nothing, 
therefore,  which  should  prevent  an  electric  current,  passing  through 
a  nerve,  from  being  dispersed  and  lost  among  the  adjacent  tissues. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  natural  stimulus  conveyed 
by  the  nervous  filament. 

Moreover  the  nerve,  in  order  to  conduct  its  own  peculiar  force, 
must  be  in  a  state  of  complete  integrity.  If  a  ligature  be  applied 
to  it,  or  if  it  be  pinched  or  lacerated,  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed are  paralyzed  for  all  voluntary  motion,  and  yet  it  transmits 
the  electric  current  as  readily  as  before.  If  the  nerve  be  divided, 
and  its  divided  extremities  replaced  in  apposition  with  each  other, 
it  will  still  act  perfectly  well  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  though 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  its  natural  function  is  at  once  destroyed. 
The  difference  in  the  mode  of  conduction  between  the  two  forces 
may  be  shown  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  as  follows.  Let  the 
nerve  connected  with  a  frog's  leg  be  divided,  and  its  two  extremi- 
ties joined  to  each  other  by  a  piece  of  moist  cotton  thread.  If  the 
galvanic  current  be  now  passed  through  the  detached  portion  of  the 
nerve,  no  contraction  will  take  place ;  because  the  nervous  force, 
excited  in  the  detached  portion,  cannot  be  transmitted  through  the 
cotton  thread  to  the  remainder.  But  if  one  of  the  galvanic  poles 
be  applied  above,  and  the  other  below  the  point  of  division,  a  con- 
traction is  immediately  produced;  since  the  electric  current  is 
readily  transmitted  by  the  cotton  thread,  and  excites  the  lower 
portion  of  the  nerve,  which  is  still  in  connection  with  the  muscles. 

The  nervous  force,  therefore,  while  it  has  some  points  of  resem- 
blance with  electricity,  presents  also  certain  features  of  dissimilarity 
which  are  equally  important.  It  must  be  regarded  accordingly  as 
distinct  in  its  nature  from  other  known  physical  forces,  and  as 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  nervous  tissue  in  which  it  originates. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Wb  have  already  seen  that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  long  ganglion, 
covered  with  longitudinal  bandies  of  nervous  filaments,  and  occu- 
pying the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal.  It  sends  out  nerves  which 
supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  body,  viz.,  those  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities.  All 
these  parts  of  the  body  are  endowed  with  two  very  remarkable 
properties,  the  exercise  of  which  depends,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  integrity  and  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  viz.,  the  power 
of  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion.  Both  these  properties  are 
said  to  reside  in  the  nervous  system,  because  they  are  so  readily 
influenced  by  its  condition,  and  are  so  closely  connected  with  its 
physiological  action.  We  shall  therefore  commence  the  study  of 
the  spinal  cord  with  an  examination  of  these  two  functions,  and  of 
the  situation  which  they  occupy  in  the  nervous  system. 


DLSTINOT  SEAT  OF  SENSATION  AND  MOTION  IN  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Sensation  and  motion  are  usually  the  first  functions  which  suffer 
by  any  injury  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system.  As  a  general  rule, 
they  are  both  suspended  or  impaired  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a 
nearly  equal  degree.  In  a  fainting  fit,  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  con- 
eussion  or  compression  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  a  wound  of 
any  kind  involving  the  nerves  or  nervous  centres,  insensibility  and 
loss  of  motion  usually  appear  simultaneously.  It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, under  ordinary  conditions,  to  trace  out  the  separate  action  of 
these  two  functions,  or  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation  occupied 
by  each. 

This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  removed  by  examining  sepa- 
mtely  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  instances 
Dkjntioned  above,  the  injury  which  is  inflicted  is  comparatively  an 
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extensive  one,  and  involves  at  the  same  time  manj  adjacent  parts. 
But  instances  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  two  functions,  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  are  afieoted  independently  of  each  other,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  and  situation  of  the  injury  inflicted.  Sensa- 
tion may  be  impaired  without  loss  of  motion,  and  loss  of  motion 
may  occur  without  injury  to  sensation.  In  tic  douloureux,  for 
example,  we  have  an  exceedingly  painful  affection  of  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  face,  without  any  impairment  of  its  power  of  motion ; 
and  in  facial  paralysis  we  often  see  a  complete  loss  of  motion  affects 
ing  one  side  of  the  face,  while  the  sensibility  of  the  part  remains 
altogether  unimpaired. 

The  above  facts  first  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  sensation  and 
motion  might  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  since  it 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand  how  the  two  could  be 
affected  independently  of  each  other  by  anatomical  lesions.  It  has 
accordingly  been  fully  established,  by  the  labors  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Miiller,  Panizza,  and  Longet,  that  the  two  functions  do  in  reality 
occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

If  any  one  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  living  animal,  after  being 
exposed  at  any  part  of  its  course  outside  the  spinal  canal,  be  divided, 
ligatured,  bruised,  or  otherwise  seriously  injured,  paralysis  of  motion 
and  loss  of  sensation  are  immediately  produced  in  that  part  of  the 
body  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  nerve  be  pricked,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  gently  irritated,  a 
painful  sensation  and  convulsive  movements  are  produced  in  the 
same  parts.  The  nerve  is  therefore  said  to  be  both  sensUive  and 
excitable;  sensitive,  because  irritation  of  its  fibres  produces  a  pain- 
ful sensation,  and  excitable,  because  the  same  irritation  causes  mus- 
cular contraction  in  the  parts  below. 

The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  will  be  different  if  it  be 
tried  upon  the  parts  situated  inside  the  spinal  canal,  and  particularly 
upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  If  an 
irritation  be  applied,  for  example,  to  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal 
nerve,  in  the  living  animal,  convulsive  movements  are  produced  in 
the  parts  below,  but  there  is  no  painful  sensation.  The  anterior 
root  accordingly  is  said  to  be  excitable,  but  not  sensitive.  If  the 
posterior  root,  on  the  other  hand,  be  irritated,  acute  pain  is  pro- 
duced, but  no  convulsive  movements.  The  posterior  root  is  there- 
fore sensitive,  but  not  excitable.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  a 
complete  division  of  the  two  roots.  Division  of  the  anterior  root 
produces  paralysis  of  motion,  but  no  insensibility ;  division  of  the 
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posterior  root  produces  complete  loss  of  sensibility,  but  no  muscular 
paralysis. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  separate  localization  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  accordingly  easy  to  under- 
stand how  one  may  be  impaired  without  injury  to  the  other,  or 
how  both  may  be  simultaneously  afiTected,  according  to  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  anatomical  lesion. 

The  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve  differ  from  each  other,  further- 
more, in  their  mode  of  transmitting  the  nervous  impulse.  If  the 
posterior  root  be  divided  (Fig.  ISo)  at  a,  6,  and  an  irritation  applied 

Fig.  135. 


Dlttgrain  ofSpiicAL   Cord  and  IVkkvkd.     The  posterior  root  !■  seeu  dlrided  lit  a,  h.  the 
anterior  at  c,  d. 

to  the  separated  extremity  (a),  no  effect  will  be  produced;  but  if 
the  irritation  be  applied  to  the  attached  extremity  (6),  a  painful 
sensation  is  immediately  the  result.  The  nervous  force,  therefore, 
travels  in  the  posterior  root  from  without  inward,  but  cannot  pass 
from  within  outward.  If  the  anterior  root,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
divided  at  c,  d,  and  its  attached  extremity  {d)  irritated,  no  effect 
follows ;  but  if  the  separated  extremity  (c)  be  irritated,  convulsive 
movements  instantly  take  place.  The  nervous  force,  consequently, 
travels  in  the  anterior  root  from  within  outward,  but  cannot  pass 
from  without  inward. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion  in  the  spinal  nerves  outside  the  spinal  canal.  If 
one  of  these  nerves  be  divided  in  the  living  animal,  and  its  attached 
extremity  irritated,  pain  is  produced,  but  no  coavulsive  motion ;  if 
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the  irritation  be  applied  to  its  separated  extremity,  mascular  con- 
tractions follow,  but  no  painrul  sensation. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  filaments  in  the  spinal  nerves, 
not  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  but  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
and  function,  viz.,  the  **  sensitive"  filaments,  or  those  which  convey 
sensation,  and  the  '*  motor"  filaments,  or  those  which  excite  move- 
ment.  These  filaments  are  never  confounded  with  each  other  in 
their  action,  nor  can  they  perform  each  other^s  functions.  The  sen- 
sitive filaments  convey  the  nervous  force  only  in  a  centripetal,  the 
motor  only  in  a  centrifugal  direction.  The  former  preside  over 
sensation,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  motion ;  the  latter  preside 
over  motion,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  sensation.  Within  the 
spinal  canal  the  two  kinds  of  filaments  are  separated  from  each 
other,  constituting  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  each  spinal 
nerve;  but  externally  they  are  mingled  together  in  a  common 
trunk.  While  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots,  therefore,  are  ex- 
clusively sensitive  or  exclusively  motor,  the  spinal  nerves  beyond 
the  junction  of  the  roots  are  called  mioced  nerves^  because  they  con- 
tain at  the  same  time  motor  and  sensitive  filaments.  The  mixed 
nerves  accordingly  preside  at  the  same  time  over  the  functions  of 
movement  and  of  sensation. 


DISTINCT  SEAT  OF  SENSIBILITY  AND  EXCITABILITY  IN  THE  SPINAL 

CORD. 

Various  experimenters  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  different 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  like  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are 
separately  endowed  with  sensibility  and  excitability.  The  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  like  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
are  excitable  but  not  sensitive;  the  posterior  columns,  like  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are  sensitive  but  not  excitable. 
Accordingly,  when  the  spinal  canal  is  opened  in  the  living  animal, 
an  irritation  applied  to  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  produces 
immediately  convulsions  in  the  limbs  below;  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  signs  of  acute  pain  become 
manifest  whenever  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  posterior  column ; 
but  no  muscular  contractions  follow,  other  than  those  of  a  voluntary 
character.  Longet  has  found'  that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  exposed  in 
the  lumbar  region  and  completely  divided  at  that  part  by  trans- 

*  Traits  de  Physiulogie,  vol.  ii.  part  %  p.  8. 
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verae  section,  the  applioatioti  of  any  irritant  to  the  anterior  sar&ee 
of  the  separated  portion  produces  at  once  convulsions  below ;  while 
if  applied  to  the  posterior  columns  behind  the  point  of  division,  it 
has  no  sensible  effect  whatever.  The  anterior  and  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord  are  accordingly,  so  far,  analogous  in  their  properties  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  are  plainly 
composed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  a  continuation  of  their 
filaments. 

These  filaments,  derived  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  pass  upward  through  the  spinal  cord  toward 
the  brain.  An  irritation  applied  to  any  part  of  the  integument 
is  then  conveyed,  along  the  sensitive  filaments  of  the  nerve  and 
its  posterior  root,  to  the  spinal  cord;  then  upward,  along  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord  to  the  brain,  where  it  produces  a 
sensation  corresponding  in  character  with  the  original  irritation. 
A  motor  impulse,  on  the  other  hand,  originating  in  the  brain,  is 
transmitted  downward,  along  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord, 
passes  outward  by  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve,  and  follow- 
ing the  motor  filaments  of  the  nerve  through  its  trunk  and  branches, 
produces  at  last  a  muscular  contraction  at  the  point  of  its  final 
distribution. 


CBOSSSD  ACTION  OF  THB  SPINAL  CORD. 

As  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  pass  upward  to  join  the 
medulla  oblongata,  a  decussation  takes  place  between  them,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  The  fibres  of  the  right 
anterior  column  pass  over  to  the  left  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  so  upward  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain ;  while  the  fibres  of  the 
left  anterior  column  pass  over  to  the  right  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  so  upward  to  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  This 
decussation  may  be  readily  shown  (as  in  Fig.  180)  by  gently 
separating  the  anterior  columns  from  each  other,  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  the  decussating  bundles 
may  be  seen  crossing  obliquely  from  side  to  side,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  median  fissure.  Below  this  point,  the  anterior  columns 
remain  distinct  from  each  other  on  each  side,  and  do  not  communi- 
cate by  any  further  decussation. 

If  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  therefore,  be  wounded 
at  any  point  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  region,  a  paralysis 
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of  voluntary  mottoD  is  produced  in  the  limbs  below,  on  the  same 
side  with  the  injury.  But  if  a  similar  lesion  occur  in  the  brain, 
the  paralysis  which  results  is  on  the  opporate  side  of  the  body. 
Thus  it  has  long  been  known  that  an  abscess  or  an  apoplectic 
hemorrhage  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain  will  produce  paralysis 
of  the  left  side  of  the  body;  and  injury  of  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  will  be  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

The  spinal  cord  has  also  a  crossed  action  in  toinsmitting  sensi- 
tive  as  well  as  motor  impulses.  It  has  been  recently  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Brown-S&}uard,'  that  the  crossing  of  the  sensitive  fibres  in 
the  spinal  cord  does  not  take  place,  like  that  c^  the  motor  fibres, 
at  its  upper  portion  only,  but  throughout  its  entire  length ;  so  that 
the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  right  spinal  nerves,  very  soon  after  their 
entrance  into  the  cord,  pass  over  to  the  left  side,  and  those  of  the 
left  spinal  nerves  pass  over  to  the  right  side.  For  if  one  lateral 
half  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  dog  be  divided  in  the  dorsal  region, 
the  power  of  sensation  remains  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
body,  but  is  lost  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  has  been  shown,  fur* 
thermore,  by  the  same  observer,'  that  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  when  they  first  enter  the  cord  join  the  posterior 
columns,  which  are  everywhere  extremely  sensitive ;  but  that  they 
very  soon  leave  the  posterior  columns,  and,  passing  through  the 
central  parts  of  the  cord,  run  upward  to  the  opposite  side  of  ^he 
brain.  If  the  posterior  columns,  accordingly,  be  alone  divided  at 
any  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  sensibility  is  not  destroyed  in  all  the 
nerves  behind  the  seat  of  injury,  but  only  in  those  which  enter  the 
cord  at  the  point  of  section ;  since  the  posterior  columns  consist 
of  different  nervous  filaments,  joining  them  constantly  on  one  side 
from  below,  and  leaving  them  on  the  other  to  pass  upward  toward 
the  brain. 

The  spinal  cord  has  therefore  a  crossed  action,  both  for  sensa* 
tion  and  motion ;  but  the  crossing  of  the  motor  filaments  occurs 
only  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  while  that  of  the  sensitive  filaments 
takes  place  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  itself. 

There  are  certain  important  facts  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed, 
regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

*  Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Phyaiologj  and  Patholog^r.  New  York, 
1853. 

'  MtooirH  sor  la  riijrsiologie  de  la  Moelle  (pini^re ;  Gasette  MWcale  de  Paris, 
1855. 
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1.  An  inikLtion  applied  to  a  spinal  nerve  at  the  middle  of  its  course 
produces  the  same  effect  as  if  it  traversed  its  entire  hngih.  Thus,  if  the 
sciatic  or  median  nerve  be  irritated  at  any  part  of  its  course,  con- 
traction is  produced  in  the  muscles  to  which  these  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed, just  as  if  the  impulse  had  originated  as  usual  from  the 
brain.  This  fact  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  nervous  fila- 
ments, as  simple  conductors.  Wherever  the  impulse  may  originate, 
the  final  effect  is  manifested  only  at  the  termination  of  the  nerve. 
As  the  impulse  in  the  motor  nerves  travels  always  in  an  outward 
direction,  the  effect  is  always  produced  at  the  muscular  termination 
of  the  filaments,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large  a  portion  of 
their  length  may  have  been  engaged  in  transmitting  the  stimulus. 

If  the  irritation,  again,  be  applied  to  a  sensitive  nerve  in  the 
middle  of  its  course,  the  painful  sensation  is  felt,  not  at  the  point 
of  the  nerve  directly  irritated,  but  in  that  portion  of  the  integu- 
ment to  which  its  filaments  are  distributed.  Thus,  if  the  ulnar 
nerve  be  accidentally  struck  at  the  point  where  it  lies  behind  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  a  sensation  of  tingling  and  numb- 
ness is  produced  in  the  last  two  fingers  of  the  corresponding  hand. 
It  is  common  to  hear  patients  who  have  suffered  amputation  com- 
plain of  painful  sensations  in  the  amputated  limb,  for  weeks  or 
months,  and  sometimes  even  for  years  after  the  operation.  They 
assert  that  they  can  feel  the  separated  parts  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
were  still  attached  to  the  body.  This  sensation,  which  is  a  real 
one  and  not  fictitious,  is  owing  to  some  irritation  operating  upon 
the  divided  extremities  of  the  nerves  in  the  cicatrized  wound.  Such 
an  irritation,  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  sensitive  fibres,  will  pro- 
duce precisely  the  same  sensation  as  if  the  amputated  parts  were 
still  present,  and  the  irritation  actually  applied  to  them. 

It  is  on  this  account  also  that  division  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is 
not  always  effectual  in  the  cure  of  tic  douloureux.  If  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  be  seated  upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  between  its 
point  of  emergence  from  the  bones  and  its  origin  in  the  brain,  it  is 
evident  that  division  of  the  nerve  upon  the  face  will  be  of  no 
avail ;  since  the  cause  of  irritation  will  still  exist  behind  the  point 
of  section,  and  the  same  painful  sensations  will  still  be  produced  in 
the  brain. 

2.  The  irritability  of  the  motor  filaments  disappears  from  within  out- 
ward^ that  of  the  sensitive  filaments  from  without  inward.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  separation  of  the  frog's  leg  from  the  body,  irritation 
of  the  nerve  at  any  point  produces  muscular  contraction  in  the 
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limb  below.  As  time  elapses,  however,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
nerve  diminishes,  the  galvanic  current,  in  order  to  produce  con- 
traction, must  be  applied  at  a  point  nearer  its  termination.  Subse- 
quently, the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  entirely  lost  in  its  upper 
portions,  but  is  retained  in  the  parts  situated  lower  down,  from 
which  it  also,  in  turn,  afterward  disappears ;  receding  in  this  man- 
ner farther  and  farther  toward  the  termmal  distribution  of  the 
nerve,  where  it  finally  disappears  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  sensibility  disappears,  at  the  time  of  death, 
first  in  the  extremities.  From  them  the  numbness  gradually  creeps 
upward,  invading  successively  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  trunk.  The  central 
parts  are  the  last  to  become  insensible. 

8.  Each  nervous  filament  acta  independently  of  the  rest  ihroufjhoul  its 
entire  length,  and  does  not  oommunuxUe  its  irriiation  to  those  which  are 
m  proximity  tvith  it.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  from  the  fact  that  if  the  integument  be 
touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  sensation  is  referred  to  that 
spot  alone.  Since  the  nervous  filaments  coming  from  it  and  the 
adjacent  parts  are  all  bound  together  in  parallel  bundles,  to  form 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  if  any  irritation  were  communicated  from 
one  sensitive  filament  to  another,  the  sensation  produced  would  be 
indefinite  and  diffused,  whereas  it  is  really  confined  to  the  spot  irri- 
tated. If  a  frog's  leg,  furthermore,  be  prepared,  with  the  sciatic 
nerve  attached,  a  few  of  the  fibres  separated  laterally  from  the 
nervous  trank  for  a  portion  of  its  length,  and  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery  applied  to  the  separated  portion,  the  contractions  which 
follow  in  the  leg  will  not  be  general,  but  will  be  confined  to  those 
muscles  in  which  the  galvanized  nervous  fibres  especially  have 
their  distribution.  There  are  also  various  instances,  in  the  body, 
of  antagonistic  muscles,  which  must  act  independently  of  each 
other,  but  which  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  a  common  trunk. 
The  superior  and  inferior  straight  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  for 
example,  are  both  supplied  by  the  motor  oculi  communis  nerve. 
Extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  fingers, 
are  often  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  and  yet  act  alternately  with- 
out mutual  interference.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  confusion  would  cobstantly  arise,  both  in  the  perception  of 
sensations,  and  in  the  execution  of  movements. 

4.  There  are  certain  sensations  which  are  excited  simultaneously 
by  the  same  causes,  and  which  are  termed  associated  sensations;  and 
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there  are  also  certain  movemeDts  which  take  place  simuhaDeouslj, 
and  are  called  assodcUed  movemerUa.  In  the  former  instance,  one  of 
the  associated  sensations  is  called  up  immediately  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  the  other,  without  requiring  any  direct  impulse  of  its  own. 
Thus,  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  produces  a  peculiar  sensation 
at  the  epigastrium.  Nausea  is  occasioned  by  certain  disagreeable 
odors,  or  by  rapid  rotation  of  the  body,  so  that  the  landscape  seems 
to  turn  round.  A  striking  example  of  associated  movements,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  . 
eyeball.  The  eyeballs  always  accompany  each  other  in  their  lateral 
motions,  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left  side  simultaneously.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  in  producing  this  correspondence  of  motion, 
the  left  internal  rectus  muscle  must  contract  and  relax  tog^her 
with  the  right  external;  while  a  similar  harmony  of  action  must 
exist  between  the  right  internal  and  the  left  external.  The  explana^ 
tion  of  such  singular  correspondences  cannot  be  found  in  the  anato- 
mical arrangement  of  the  muscles  themselves,  nor  in  that  of  the 
nervous  filaments  by  which  they  are  directly  supplied,  but  must  be 
looked  for  in  some  special  endowment  of  the  nervous  centres  from 
which  they  originate. 


REFLEX  ACTION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spinal  cord,  as  we  have  thus  far  examined  it,  may  be  re- 
garded simply  as  a  great  nerve ;  that  is,  as  a  bundle  of  motor  and 
sensitive  filaments,  connecting  the  muscles  and  integument  below 
with  the  brain  above,  and  assisting,  in  this  capacity,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  conscious  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  Beside  its  nerv- 
ous filaments,  however,  it  contains  also  a  large  quantity  of  gray 
matter,  and  is,  therefore,  itself  a  ganglionic  centre,  and  capable  of 
independent  action  as  such.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  study  it  in 
its  second  capacity,  as  a  distinct  nervous  centre. 

If  a  frog  be  decapitated,  and  the  body  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
for  a  few  moments,  so  as  to  recover  from  the  depressing  effects  of 
shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  sen- 
sation and  consciousness  are  destroyed,  the  power  of  motion  still 
remains.  If  the  skin  of  one  of  the  feet  be  irritated  by  pinching  it 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  leg  is  immediately  drawn  up  toward  the 
body,  as  if  to  escape  the  cause  of  irritation.  If  the  irritation  applied 
to  the  foot  be  of  slight  intensity,  the  corresponding  leg  only  will 
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move;  but  if  it  be  more  severe  in  character,  motions  will  often  be 
produced  in  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  opposite  side,  and  even 
in  the  two  fore-legs,  at  the  same  time.  These  motions,  it  is  import- 
ant to  observe,  are  never  spontaneous.  The  decapitated  frog  remains 
perfectly  quiescent  if  left  to  himself.  It  is  only  when  some  cause 
of  irritation  is  applied  externally,  that  movements  occur  as  above 
described. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  these  phenomena  indicates 
the  active  operation  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  par- 
ticularly of  some  ganglionic  centre.  The  irritation  is  applied  to 
the  skin  of  the  foot,  and  the  muscles  of  the  leg  contract  in  conse- 
quence; showing  evidently  the  intermediate  action  of  a  nervous 
connection  between  the  two. 

The  effect  in  question  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord, 
operating  as  a  nervous  centre.  In  order  that  the  movements  may 
take  place  as  above,  it  is  essential  that  both  the  integument  and  the 
muscles  should  be  in  communication  with  the  spinal  cord  by  nerv- 
ous filaments,  and  that  the  cord  itself  be  in  a  state  of  integrity.  If 
the  sciatic  nerve  be  divided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  below  is  no  longer  followed  by  any  muscular  con- 
traction. If  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  roots  of  the  nerve  be 
divided,  the  same  want  of  action  results ;  and  finally,  if,  the  nerve 
and  its  roots  remaining  entire,  the  spinal  cord  itself  be  broken  up 
by  a  needle  introduced  into  the  spinal 
canal,  the  integument  may  then  be  Fig.  136. 

irritated  or  mutilated  to  any  extent, 
without  exciting  the  least  muscular 
contraction.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  spinal  cord  acts,  in  this  case, 
as  a  nervous  centre,  through  which 
the  irritation  applied  to  the  skin  is 
communicated  to  the  muscles.  The 
irritation  first  passes  upward,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig. 
136),  along  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the 

posterior  root  (a)  to  the  gray  matter  ,>,^„  ,f  gp,,^^  cord  h.  v.r. 
of  the  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  back,   ticalsbctioji,  showing  recex  action. 

1  ^,  ^rti  n  A't  ^«  — «  Posterior  root  of  spinal  nerre.   6.  An- 

along  the  motor  fibres  of  the  anterior  terior  root  of  spinai  nerre. 
root,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  mus- 
cles, and  produces  a  contraction.    This  action  is  known,  accord- 
ingly, as  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  oorcL 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  this  reflex  action  of  the  cord  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  volition,  nor  even  by  any  conscious  sensation. 
The  function  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nervous  centre  is  simply  to 
convert  an  impression,  received  from  the  skin,  into  a  motor  impulse 
which  is  sent  out  again  to  the  muscles.  There  is  absolutely  no 
farther  action  than  this ;  no  exercise  of  will,  consciousness,  or  judg- 
ment. This  action  will  therefore  take  place  perfectly  well  after 
the  brain  has  been  removed,  and  after  the  entire  sympathetic  sys- 
tem has  also  been  taken  away,  provided  only  that  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  nerves  remain  in  a  state  of  integrity. 

The  existence  of  this  reflex  action  after  death  is  accordingly  an 
evidence  of  the  continued  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  just  as  con- 
tractility is  an  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  muscles,  and  irrita- 
bility of  that  of  the  nerves.  Like  the  two  last-mentioned  properties, 
also,  it  continues  for  a  longer  time  after  death  in  cold-blooded  than 
in  warm-blooded  animals.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  frogs  and  other 
reptiles  are  the  most  useful  subjects  for  the  study  of  these  pheno- 
mena, as  for  that  of  most  others  belonging  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  manifested  by  its  reflex 
action,  may  be  very  much  exaggerated  by  certain  diseases,  and  by 
the  operation  of  poisonous  substances.  Tetanus  and  poisoning  by 
strychnine  both  act  in  this  way,  by  heightening  the  irritability  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  causing  it  to  produce  convulsive  movements 
on  the  application  of  external  stimulus.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  convulsions  in  tetanus  are  rarely,  if  ever,  spontaneous,  but  that 
they  always  require  to  be  excited  by  some  external  cause,  such  as 
the  accidental  movement  of  the  bedclothes,  the  shutting  of  a  door, 
or  the  sudden  passage  of  a  current  of  air.  Such  slight  causes  of 
irritation,  which  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  excite  involuntary 
movements  in  the  healthy  condition,  act  upon  the  spinal  cord,  when 
its  irritability  is  heightened  by  disease,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce violent  convulsions. 

Similar  appearances  are  to  be  seen  in  animals  poisoned  by  strych- 
nine. This  substance  acts  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  increases  its 
irritability,  without  materially  affecting  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
Its  effects  will  show  themselves,  consequently,  without  essential 
modification,  after  the  head  has  been  removed.  If  a  decapitated 
frog  be  poisoned  with  a  moderate  dose  of  strychnine,  the  body  and 
limbs  will  remain  quiescent  so  long  as  there  is  no  external  source 
of  excitement;  but  the  limbs  are  at  once  thrown  into  convulsions 
by  the  slightest  irritation  applied  to  the  skin,  as,  for  example,  the 
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contact  of  a  hair  or  a  feather,  or  even  the  jarring  of  the  table  on 
which  the  animal  is  placed.  That  the  convulsions  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  strychnine  are  always  of  a  reflex  character,  and  never 
spontaneous,  is  shown  by  the  following  fact  first  noticed  by  Bernard,* 
viz.,  that  if  a  frog  be  poisoned  after  division  of  the  posterior  roots 
of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  while  the  anterior  roots  are  left  untouched, 
death  takes  place  as  usual  but  is  not  preceded  by  any  convulsions. 
In  this  instance  the  convulsions  are  absent  simply  because,  owing 
to  the  division  of  the  posterior  roots,  external  irritations  cannot  be 
communicated  to  the  cord. 

The  reflex  action,  above  described,  may  be  seen  very  distinctly 
in  the  human  subject,  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
K  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  be  disintegrated  by  inflammatory 
softening,  so  that  its  middle  and  lower  portions  lose  their  natural 
connection  with  the  brain,  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  and  loss 
of  sensation  ensue  in  all  parts  of  the  body  below  the  seat  of  the 
anatomical  lesion.  Under  these  conditions,  the  patient  is  incapable 
of  making  any  muscular  exertion  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  and  is 
unconscious  of  any  injury  done  to  the  integument  in  the  same 
region.  Notwithstanding  this,  if  the  soles  of  the  feet  be  gently 
irritated  with  a  feather,  or  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  a  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  toes  will  often  take  place,  and  even  retractile  move- 
ments of  the  leg  and  thigh,  altogether  without  the  patient's  know- 
ledge. Such  movements  may  frequently  be  excited  by  simply 
allowing  the  cool  air  to  come  suddenly  in  contact  with  the  lower 
extremities.  We  have  repeatedly  witnessed  these  phenomena,  in 
a  case  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  where  the  paralysis  and  in- 
sensibility of  the  lower  extremities  were  complete.  Many  other 
similar  instances  are  reported  by  various  authors. 

The  existence  of  this  reflex  action  of  the  cord  has  enabled  the 
physiologist  to  ascertain  several  other  important  facts  concerning 
the  mode  of  operation  of  the  nervous  system.  M.  Bernard  has 
demonstrated,*  by  a  series  of  extremely  ingenious  experiments  on 
the  action  of  poisonous  substances,  1st,  that  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  may  be  destroyed,  while  that  of  the  nerves  remains  unal- 
tered ;  and  2d,  that  the  motor  and  sensitive  nervous  filaments  may 
each  be  paralyzed  independently  of  each  other.  The  above  facte 
are  shown  by  the  three  following  experiments : — 

^  Le4^ii8  Bar  lea  effets  defl  Sabstanoes  toxiqnes  et  m^dioamentenses,  Paris,  1857, 
p.  357. 

'  Le<*on8  Bar  les  effelB  des  Sabstaiices  toxuiae^  et  niuJicameiit«ase8,  Chnps.  23 
and^. 
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1.  In  a  living  frog  (Fig.  187),  the  sciatic  nerve  (N)  is  exposed  in  the 
back  part  of  the  thigh,  afler  which  a  ligature  is  passed  underneath 

it  and  drawn  tight  around  the 
^*  bone  and  the  remaining  soft 

parts.  In  this  way  the  circu- 
lation is  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  limb  (cQ,  which  remains 
in  connection  with  the  trunk 
only  by  means  of  the  sciatic 
nerve.  A  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  then 
introduced  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  back,  at  /,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  its  speci* 
fie  effect.  The  poison  is  then 
absorbed,  and  is  carried  by 
the  circulation  throughout  the 
trunk  and  the  three  extremi- 
ties a,  b,  c;  while  it  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  limb  d^  by 
the  ligature  which  has  been 
placed  about  the  thigh.  Sul- 
phocyanide  of  potassium  pro- 
duces paralysis,  as  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  by  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  muscu- 
lar tissue.  Accordingly,  a  gal- 
vanic discharge  passed  through 
the  limbs  a,  i,  and  c,  produces 
no  contraction  in  them,  while 
the  same  stimulus,  applied  to 
d^  is  followed  by  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction.  But  at  the  moment 
when  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  poisoned  limbs  a,  6,  and  c, 
though  no  visible  effect  is  produced  in  them,  an  active  movement 
takes  place  in  the  healthy  limb,  d.  This  can  only  be  owing  to  a 
reflex  action  of  the  spinid  cord,  originating  in  the  integument  of  a, 
&,  and  c,  and  transmitted,  by  sensitive  and  motor  filaments,  through 
the  cord,  to  d  While  the  muscles  of  the  poisoned  Umbs^  there/ore^  have 
been  directly  paralyzed^  the  nerves  of  the  same  parts  have  retained  their 
irritability. 

2.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  woorara  by  simply  placing  the 
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poisoD  under  the  skin,  no  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord  can  be 
demonstrated  after  death.  We  have  already  shown,  from  experi- 
ments detailed  in  Chapter  II.,  that  this  substance  destroys  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  motor  nerves,  without  affecting  that  of  the  muscles.  In 
the  above  instance,  therefore,  where  the  reflex  action  is  abolished,  its 
loss  may  be  owing  to  a  paralysis  of  both  motor  and  sensitive  fila- 
ments, or  to  that  of  the  motor  filaments  alone.  The  following  experi- 
ment, however,  shows  that  the  motor  filaments  are  the  only  ones 
affected.  If  a  frog  be  prepared  as  in  Fig.  187,  and  poisoned  by  the 
introduction  of  woorara  at  /,  when  the  limb  d  is  irritated  its  own 
muscles  react,  while  no  movement  takes  place  in  a,  b,  or  c;  but  if 
the  irritation  be  applied  to  a,  b,  or  c,  reflex  movements  are  imme- 
diately produced  in  d.  In  the  poisoned  limbs,  therefore,  while  the 
motor  nerves  have  been  paralyzed,  the  sensitive  filaments  have  retained 
their  irritability, 

8.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  strychnine,  introduced  underneath 
the  skin  in  sufficient  quantity,  death  takes  place  after  general  con- 
vulsions, which  are  due,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  an  unnatural 
excitability  of  the  reflex  action.  This  is  followed,  however,  by  a 
paralysis  of  sensibility,  so  that  after  death  no  reflex  movements 
can  be  produced  by  irritating  the  skin  or  even  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  But  if  the  anterior  roots,  or  the  motor  nerves 
themselves  be  galvanized,  contractions  immediately  take  place  in 
the  corresponding  muscles.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  sensitive  fila- 
ments have  been  paralyzed,  while  the  motor  filaments  and  the  muscles 
have  retained  their  irritability. 

We  come  now  to  investigate  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  it  takes  place  in  a  healthy  condition  during  life.  This  action 
readily  escapes  notice,  unless  our  attention  be  particularly  directed 
to  it,  because  the  sensations  which  we  are  constantly  receiving,  and 
the  many  voluntary  movements  which  are  continually  executed, 
serve  naturally  to  mask  those  nervous  phenomena  which  take  place 
without  our  immediate  knowledge,  and  over  which  we  exert  no 
voluntary  control.  Such  phenomena,  however,  do  constantly  take 
place,  and  are  of  extreme  physiological  importance.  If  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  for  example,  be  at  any  time  unexpectedly  brought  in 
contact  with  a  heated  body,  the  injured  part  is  often  withdrawn  by 
a  rapid  and  convulsive  movement,  long  before  we  feel  the  pain,  or 
even  understand  fairly  the  cause  of  the  involuntary  act.  If  the 
body,  by  any  accident,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  lose  its  balance, 
the  limbs  are  thrown  into  a  position  calculated  to  protect  the  ex- 
28 
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posed  parts  and  to  break  the  fall,  by  a  similar  involantary  and  in- 
stantaneous movement.  The  brain  does  not  act  in  these  cases,  for 
there  is  no  intentional  character  in  the  movement,  nor  even  any 
complete  consciousness  of  its  object  Everything  indicates  that  it 
is  the  immediate  result  of  a  simple  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  cord  exerts  also  an  important  and  constant  influence  upon 
the  sphincter  muscles.  The  sphincter  ani  is  habitually  in  a  state  of 
contraction,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  not  allowed  to 
escape.  When  any  external  irritation  is  applied  to  the  anus,  or 
whenever  the  feces  present  themselves  internally,  the  sphincter 
contracts  involuntarily,  and  the  discharge  of  the  feces  is  prevented. 
This  habitual  closure  of  the  sphincter  depends  on  the  reflex  action 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  entirely  an  involuntary  act^  and  will  con- 
tinue, in  the  healthy  condition,  during  profound  sleep,  as  complete 
and  efficient  as  in  the  waking  state. 

When  the  rectum,  however,  has  become  filled  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  feces  from  above,  the  nervous  action  changes.  Then  the 
impression  produced  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  distended 
rectum,  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  causes  at  the  same  time  re- 
laxation of  the  sphincter  and  contraction  of  the  rectum  itself;  so 
that  a  discharge  of  the  feces  consequently  takes  place. 

Now  all  these  actions  are  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of 
sensation  and  volition.  The  distended  state  of  the  rectum  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  sensation,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
sphincter  may  be  voluntarily  prolonged  for  a  certain  period,  just  as 
the  respiratory  movements,  which  are  usually  involuntary,  may  be 
intentionally  hastened  or  retarded,  or  even  temporarily  suspended. 
But  this  voluntary  power  over  the  sphincter  and  the  rectum  is 
limited.  After  a  time  the  involuntary  impulse,  growing  more  and 
more  urgent  with  the  increased  distension  of  the  rectum,  becomes 
irresistible;  and  the  discharge  finally  takes  place  by  the  simple 
reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 

If  the  spinal  cord  be  injured  in  its  middle  or  upper  portions,  the 
sensibility  and  voluntary  action  of  the  sphincter  is  lost,  because  its 
connection  with  the  brain  has  been  destroyed.  The  evacuation 
then  takes  place  at  once,  by  the  ordinary  mechanism,  as  soon  as 
the  rectum  is  filled,  but  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  The  discharges  are  then  said  to  be  ^*  involuntary  and  un- 
conscious." 

If  the  irritability  of  the  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exaggerated 
by  disease,  while  its  connection  with  the  brain  remains  entire,  the 
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distension  of  the  rectum  is  announced  by  the  usual  sensation,  but 
the  reflex  impulse  to  evacuation  is  so  urgent  that  it  cannot  be 
controlled  by  the  will,  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  allow  it  to 
take  place  at  once.  The  discharges  are  then  said  to  be  simply 
**  involuntary." 

Finally,  if  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  be  extensively  de- 
stroyed by  accident  or  disease,  the  sphincter  is  permanently  relaxed. 
The  feces  are  then  evacuated  almost  continuously,  without  any 
knowledge  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  as  fast  as  they 
descend  into  the  rectum  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  intestine. 

Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  produces  a  somewhat  different  effect 
on  the  urinary  bladder.  Its  muscular  fibres  are  directly  para- 
lyzed ;  and  the  organ,  being  partially  protected  by  elastic  fibres, 
both  at  its  own  orifice  and  along  the  urethra,  becomes  gradually 
distended  by  urine  from  the  kidneys.  The  urine  then  overcomes 
the  elasticity  of  the  protecting  fibres,  by  simple  force  of  accumula- 
tion, and  afterward  dribbles  away  as  fast  as  it  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  therefore,  first  causes  a  perma- 
nent distension  of  the  organ,  which  is  afterward  followed  by  a 
continuous,  passive,  and  incomplete  discharge  of  its  contents. 

Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  produces  also  an  important,  though 
probably  an  indirect  effect  on  nutrition,  secretion,  animal  heat,  &C., 
in  the  paralyzed  parts.  Diseases  of  the  cord  which  result  in  its 
softening  or  disintegration,  are  notoriously  accompanied  by  consti- 
pation, oft;en  of  an  extremely  obstinate  character.  In  complete 
paraplegia,  also,  the  lower  extremities  become  emaciated.  The 
texture  and  consistency  of  the  muscles  are  altered,  and  the  animal 
temperature  is  considerably  reduced.  All  such  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  however,  which  follow  almost  invariably  upon  local  para- 
lysis are  no  doubt  immediately  owing  to  the  inactive  condition  of 
the  muscles;  a  condition  which  naturally  induces  debility  of  the 
circulation,  and  consequently  of  all  those  functions  which  are 
dependent  upon  it. 

It  is  less  easy  to  explain  the  connection  between  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  common  observation  among  pathologists,  that 
injury  or  disease  of  the  cord,  particularly  in  the  dorsal  and  upper 
lumbar  regions,  is  soon  followed  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  passages.  This  gives  rise  to  an  abundant  production  of 
altered  mucus,  which  in  its  turn,  by  causing  an  alkaline  fermenta- 
tion in  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder,  converts  it  into  an  irri- 
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tating  and  ammoniacal  liquid,  which  reacts  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  and  aggravates  the  previous  inflammation. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  spinal  cord,  in  its  character  of  a 
nervous  centre,  exerts  a  general  protective  action  over  the  whole 
body.  It  presides  over  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk ;  it  regulates  the  action  of  the  sphincters,  the  rectum, 
and  the  bladder;  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  an  indirect  influ- 
ence on  the  nutritive  changes  in  those  parts  which  it  supplies  with 
nerves. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   BRAIN. 

By  the  brain,  or  encqphahn^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  we  mean  all 
that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  situated  within  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already  shown,  of 
a  series  of  different  ganglia,  connected  with  each  other  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  commissures. 

Since  we  have  found  the  functions  of  sensation  and  motion,  or 
sensibility  and  excitability,  so  distinctly  separated  in  the  spinal 
cord,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  distinction  in  the  interior 
of  the  brain.  These  two  properties  have  indeed  been  found  to  be 
distinct  from  each  other,  so  far  as  they  exist  at  all,  in  the  encephalic 
mass ;  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  they  are  both  confined 
to  very  small  portions  of  the  brain,  in  comparison  with  its  entire 
bulk.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Longet,  neither  the 
olfactory  ganglia,  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina,  nor  the  white  or  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
or  the  cerebellum,  are  in  the  least  degree  excitable.  Mechanical 
irritation  of  these  parts  does  not  produce  the  slightest  convulsive 
movement  in  the  muscles  below.  The  application  of  caustic  liquid^} 
and  the  passage  of  galvanic  currents  are  equally  without  effect. 
The  only  portions  of  the  brain  in  which  irritation  is  followed  by 
convulsive  movements  are  the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  tuber  annulare,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  crura  cerebri; 
that  is,  the  lower  and  central  parts  of  the  brain,  containing  continu- 
ations of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the  corpora  striata,  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina  nor  the  white  or  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum  or 
cerebellum,  give  rise,  on  being  irritated,  to  any  painful  sensation. 
The  only  sensitive  parls  are  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  restiform  bodies,  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  crura  cerebri ;  that  is,  those  portions  of 
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the  base  of  the  brain  which  contain  prolongations  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord. 

The  most  central  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  therefore,  and 
particularly  the  gray  matter,  are  destitute  of  both  excitability  and 
sensibility.  It  is  only  those  portions  which  serve  to  conduct  sen- 
sations and  nervous  impulses  that  can  be  excited  by  mechanical 
irritation;  not  the  ganglionic  centres  themselves,  which  receive  and 
originate  the  nervous  impressions. 

We  shall  now  study  in  succession  the  different  ganglia  of  which 
the  brain  is  composed. 


OLFACTORY  GANGLIA. 

These  ganglia,  which  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  very 
large,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  extent  of  the  Schneiderian 
mucous  membrane  and  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell,  are  very 
small  in  the  human  subject.  They  are  situated  on  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  just  be- 
neath the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  They  send  their  nerves 
through  the  numerous  perforations  which  exist  in  the  ethmoid  bone 
at  this  part,  and  are  connected  with  the  base  of  the  brain  by  two 
longitudinal  commissures.  The  olfactory  ganglia  with  their  com- 
missures are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ** olfactory  nerves."  They 
are  not  nerves,  however,  but  ganglia,  since  they  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  gray  matter;  and  the  term  "olfactory  nerves"  can  be 
properly  applied  only  to  the  filaments  which  originate  from  them, 
and  which  are  afterward  spread  out  in  the  substance  of  the  Schnei- 
derian mucous  membrane. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  determine  the  function  of  these 
ganglia  by  direct  experiment  on  the  lower  animals.  They  may  be 
destroyed  by  means  of  a  strong  needle  introduced  through  the  bones 
of  the  cranium ;  but  the  signs  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  after  such  an  operation,  are  too  indefinite  to  allow  ns 
to  draw  from  them  a  decided  conclusion.  The  anatomical  distribu- 
tion of  their  nerves,  however,  and  the  evident  correspondence  which 
exists,  in  different  species  of  animals,  between  their  degree  of  de- 
velopment and  that  of  the  external  olfiswtory  organs,  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  their  true  function.  They  are  the  ganglia  of  the  special  sense 
of  smell,  and  are  not  connected,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  with 
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ordinary  sensibility,  nor  with  the  production  of  voluntary  move- 
ments. 

OPTIC  THALAMI. 

These  bodies  are  not,  as  their  name  would  imply,  the  ganglia  of 
vision.  Longet  has  found  that  the  power  of  sight  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  pupil  both  remain,  in  birds,  after  the  optic  thalami 
have  been  thoroughly  disorganized ;  and  that  artificial  irritation  of 
the  same  ganglia  has  no  effect  in  producing  either  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  optic  thalami,  however,  according  to 
the  same  observer,  have  a  peculiar  crossed  action  upon  the  volun- 
tary movements.  If  both  hemispheres  and  both  optic  thalami  be 
removed  in  the  rabbit,  the  animal  is  still  capable  of  standing  and 
of  using  his  limbs  in  progression.  But  if  the  right  optic  thalamus 
alone  be  removed,  the  animal  falls  at  once  upon  his  left  side;  and 
if  the  left  thalamus  be  destroyed,  a  similar  debility  is  manifest  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body.  In  these  instances  there  is  no  absolute 
paralysis  of  the  side  upon  which  the  animal  falls,  but  rather  a 
simple  want  of  balance  between  the  two  opposite  sides.  The  exact 
mechanism  of  this  peculiar  functional  disturbance  is  not  well 
understood;  and  but  little  light  has  yet  been  thrown,  either  by 
direct  experiment  or  by  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy,  on  the 
real  function  of  the  optic  thalami. 


CORPORA  STRIATA. 

The  function  of  these  ganglia  is  equally  uncertain  with  that  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  traversed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by 
fibres  coming  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord ;  and  they  are 
connected,  by  the  continuation  of  these  fibres,  with  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres.  They  have,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
like  the  optic  thalami,  some  connection  with  sensation  and  volition; 
but  the  precise  nature  of  this  connection  is  at  present  altogether 
unknown. 

HEMISPHERES. 

The  hemispheres,  or  the  cerebral  ganglia,  constitute  in  the 
human  subject  about  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain. 
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Throughout  their  whole  extent  they  are  entirely  destitute,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  of  both  sensibility  and  excitability.  Both 
the  white  and  gray  substance  may  be  wounded,  burned,  lacerated, 
crushed,  or  galvanized  in  the  living  animal,  without  exciting  any 
convulsive  movement  or  any  apparent  sensation.  In  the  human 
subject  a  similar  insensibility  has  been  observed  when  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres  has  been  exposed  by  accidental  violence, 
or  in  the  operation  of  trephining. 

Very  severe  mechanical  injuries  may  also  be  inflicted  upon  the 
hemispheres,  even  in  the  human  subject,  without  producing  any 
directly  fatal  result.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this 
fact  is  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  William  Detmold,  of  New  York,'  in 
which  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  opened  by  an 
incision  passing  through  the  cerebral  substance,  not  only  without 
any  immediate  bad  eflfect,  but  with  great  temporary  relief  to  the 
patient.  This  was  the  case  of  a  laborer  who  was  struck  on  the  left 
side  of  the  forehead  by  a  piece  of  falling  timber,  which  produced  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  skull  at  this  part.  One  or  two  pieces 
of  bone  afterward  became  separated  and  were  removed,  and  the 
wound  subsequently  healed.  Nine  weeks  after  the  accident,  how- 
ever, headache  and  drowsiness  came  on ;  and  the  latter  symptom, 
becoming  rapidly  aggravated,  soon  terminated  in  complete  stupor. 
At  this  time,  the  existence  of  an  abscess  being  suspected,  the 
cicatrix,  together  with  the  adherent  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  was 
dissected  away,  several  pieces  of  fractured  bone  removed,  and  the 
sur&ce  of  the  brain  exposed.  A  knife  was  then  passed  into  the 
cerebral  substance,  making  a  wound  one  inch  in  length  and  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  when  the  abscess  was  reached  and  about  Jiij  of 
pus  discharged,  l^he  patient  immediately  aroused  firom  his  coma- 
tose condition,  so  that  he  was  able  to  speak;  and  in  a  few  days 
recovered,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  his  cheerfulness,  intelli- 
gence, and  appetite.  Subsequently,  however,  the  collection  of  pus 
returned,  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  the  previous  symptoms;* 
and  the  patient  finally  died  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  the 
time  of  opening  the  abscess. 

Another  and  still  more  striking  instance  of  recovery  from  severe 
injury  of  the  brain  is  reported  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Bigelow  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1850.  In  this  case,  a 
pointed  iron  bar,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  a 

'  Am.  Joani.  of  Med.  Soi.,  Janaary,  1850. 
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quarter  in  diameter,  was  driven  through  the  patient's  head  by  the 
premature  blasting  of  a  rock.  The  bar  entered  the  left  side  of  the 
face,  just  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  passed  obliquely 
upward,  inside  the  zygomatic  arch  and  through  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  emerging  from  the  top  of  the  frontal  bone  on 
the  median  line,  just  in  front  of  the  point  of  union  of  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  sutures.  The  patient  was  at  first  stunned,  but  soon 
recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  converse  intelligently,  rode 
home  in  a  common  cart,  and  with  a  little  assistance  walked  up  stairs 
to  his  room.  He  became  delirious  within  two  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  subsequently  remained  partly  delirious  and  partly  coma- 
tose for  about  three  weeks.  He  then  began  to  improve,  and  at  the 
end  of  rather  more  than  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  injury, 
was  able  to  walk  about.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  months  he  was  in 
perfect  health,  with  the  wounds  healed,  and  with  the  mental  and 
bodily  functions  entirely  unimpaired,  except  that  sight  was  perma- 
nently lost  in  the  eye  of  the  injured  side. 

The  hemispheres,  furthermore,  are  not  the  seat  of  sensation  or  of 
volition,  nor  are  they  immediately  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
life.  In  quadrupeds,  the  complete  removal  of  the  hemispheres  is 
attended  with  so  much  hemorrhage  that  the  operation  is  generally 
fatal  from  this  cause  within  a  few  minutes.  In  birds,  however,  it 
may  be  performed  without  any  immediate  danger  to  life.  Longet 
has  removed  the  hemispheres  in  pigeons  and  fowls,  and  has  kept 
these  animals  afterward  for  several  days,  with  most  of  the  organic 
functions  unimpaired.  We  have  frequently  performed  the  same 
experiment  upon  pigeons,  with  a  similarly  favorable  result 

The  effect  of  this  mutilation  is  simply  to  plunge  the  animal  into 
a  state  of  profound  stupor,  in  which  he  is  almost  entirely  inatten- 
tive to  surrounding  objects.  The  bird  remains  sitting  motionless 
upon  his  perch,  or  standing  upon  the  ground,  with  the  eyes  closed, 
and  the  head  sunk  between  the  shoulders.  (Fig.  138.)  The  plu- 
mage  is  smooth  and  glossy,  but  is  uniformly  expanded,  by  a  kind 
of  erection  of  the  feathers,  so  that  the  body  appears  somewhat 
puffed  out,  and  larger  than  natural.  Occasionally  the  bird  opens 
his  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare,  stretches  his  neck,  perhaps  shakes  his 
bill  once  or  twice,  or  smooths  down  the  feathers  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  then  relapses  into  his  former  apathetic  condition.  This  state 
of  immobility,  however,  is  not  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  or  of  ordinary  sensibility.  All  these  functions  remain,  as 
well  as  that  of  voluntary  motion.    If  a  pistol  be  discharged  behind 
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the  back  of  the  animal,  he  at  once  opens  his  eyes,  moves  his  head 
half  round,  and  gives  evident  signs  of  having  heard  the  report;  but 
he  immediately  becomes  quiet,  again,  and  pays  no  farther  attention 
to  it.    Sight  is  also  retained,  since  the  bird  will  sometimes  fix  its 

Fig.  138. 


FlOBOX,    AFTBR    REMOVAL    OF    THE     HEMISPHERES. 

eye  on  a  particular  object,  and  watch  it  for  several  seconds  together. 
Longet  has  even  found  that  by  moving  a  lighted  candle  before  the 
animaPs  eyes  in  a  dark  place,  the  head  of  the  bird  will  often  follow 
the  movements  of  the  candle  from  side  to  side  or  in  a  circle,  showing 
that  the  impression  of  light  is  actually  perceived  by  the  sensorium. 
Ordinary  sensation  also  remains,  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres, 
together  with  voluntary  motion.  If  the  foot  be  pinched  with  a 
pair  of  forceps,  the  bird  becomes  partially  aroused,  moves  uneasily 
once  or  twice  from  side  to  side,  and  is  evidently  annoyed  at  the 
irritation. 

The  animal  is  still  capable,  therefore,  after  removal  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, of  receiving  sensations  from  external  objects.  But  these 
sensations  appear  to  make  upon  him  no  lasting  impression.  He  is 
incapable  of  connecting  with  his  perceptions  any  distinct  succession 
of  ideas.  He  hears,  for  example,  the  report  of  a  pistol,  but  he  is  not 
alarmed  by  it ;  for  the  sound,  though  distinctly  enough  perceived, 
does  not  suggest  any  idea  of  danger  or  injury.  There  is  accord- 
ingly no  power  of  forming  mental  associations,  nor  of  perceiving 
the  relation  between  external  objects.  The  memory,  more  particu- 
larly, is  altogether  destroyed,  and  the  recollection  of  sensations  is 
not  retained  from  one  moment  to  another.  The  limbs  and  muscles 
are  still  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  but  the  will  itself  is  inactive, 
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because  apparently  it  lacks  its  usual  mental  stimulus  and  direction. 
The  powers  which  have  been  lost,  therefore,  by  destruction  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  are  altogether  of  a  mental  or  intellectual 
character;  that  is,  the  power  of  comparing  with  each  other  diflFerent 
ideas,  and  of  perceiving  the  proper  relation  between  them. 

The  same  result  is  well  known  to  follow,  in  the  human  subject, 
from  injury  or  ^disease  of  these  parts.  A  disturbance  of  the  mental 
powers  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  ordinary  consequence  of 
lesions  of  the  brain.  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy,  for  example, 
or  of  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  among  the  earliest  and 
most  constant  phenomena  is  a  loss  or  impairment  of  the  memory. 
The  patient  forgets  the  names  of  particular  objects  or  of  particular 
persons ;  or  he  is  unable  to  calculate  numbers  with  his  usual  facility. 
His  mental  derangement  is  often  shown  in  the  undue  estimate  which 
he  forms  of  passing  events.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  appreciate  the 
true  relation  between  different  objects  and  different  phenomena. 
Thus,  he  will  show  an  exaggerated  degree  of  solicitude  about  a 
trivial  occurrence,  and  will  pay  no  attention  to  other  matters  of 
real  importance.  As  the  difficult  increases,  he  becomes  careless 
of  the  directions  and  advice  of  his  attendants,  and  must  be  watched 
and  managed  like  a  child  or  an  imbecile.  After  a  certain  period, 
he  no  longer  appreciates  the  lapse  of  time,  and  even  loses  the  dis- 
tinction between  day  and  night.  Finally,  when  the  injury  to  the 
hemispheres  is  complete,  the  senses  may  still  remain  active  and 
impressible,  while  the  patient  is  completely  deprived  of  intelligence, 
memory,  and  judgment. 

If  we  examine  the  comparative  development  of  the  hemispheres 
in  different  species  of  animals,  and  in  different  races  of  men,  we 
shall  find  that  the  size  of  these  ganglia  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  individual.  We 
have  already  traced,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  gradual  increase 
in  size  of  the  hemispheres  in  fish,  reptiles,  birds  and  quadrupeds: 
four  classes  of  animals  which  may  be  arranged,  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  intelligence  possessed  by  each,  in  precisely  the  same 
order  of  succession.  Among  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  has  much 
the  largest  and  most  perfectly  formed  cerebrum,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  entire  body;  and  of  all  quadrupeds  he  is  proverbially 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  teachable.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  in  this  connection,  that  the  kind  of  intelligence  which 
characterizes  the  elephant  and  some  other  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  which  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  man,  is  a  teachable  intelli- 
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gence ;  a  very  different  thing  from  the  intelligence  which  depends 
upon  instinct,  such  as  that  of  insects,  for  example,  or  birds  of  pas- 
sage. Instinct  is  unvarying,  and  always  does  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  manner,  with  endless  repetition  ;  but  intelligence  is  a  power 
which  adapts  itself  to  new  circumstances,  and  enables  its  possessor, 
by  comprehending  and  retaining  new  ideas,  to  profit  by  experience. 
It  is  this  quality  which  distinguishes  the  higher  classes  of  animals 
from  the  lower ;  and  which,  in  a  very  much  greater  degree,  con- 
stitutes the  intellectual  superiority  of  man  himself.  The  size 
of  the  cerebrum  in  man  is  accordingly  very  much  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  entire  body,  than  in  any  of  the  lower  animals; 
while  other  parts  of  the  brain,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  olfactory 
ganglia  or  the  optic  tubercles,  are  frequently  smaller  in  him  than 
in  them.  For  while  man  is  superior  in  general  intelligence  to  all 
the  lower  animals,  he  is  inferior  to  many  of  them  in  the  acuteness 
of  the  special  senses. 

As  a  general  rule,  also,  the  size  of  the  cerebrum  in  different 
races  and  in  different  individuals  corresponds  with  the  grade  of 
their  intelligence.  The  size  of  the  cranium,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  face,  is  smallest  in  the  savage  negro  and  Indian  tribes;  larger 
in  the  civilized  or  semi-civilized  Chinese,  Malay,  Arab,  and  Japan- 
ese; while  it  is  largest  of  all  in  the  enlightened  European  races. 
This  difference  in  the  development  of  the  brain  is  not  probably  an 
effect  of  long-continued  civilization  or  otherwise ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  superiority  in  cerebral  development  which  makes 
some  races  readily  susceptible  of  civilization,  while  others  are 
either  altogether  incapable  of  it,  or  can  only  advance  in  it  to  a 
certain  limit.  Although  all  races  therefore  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  start  from  the  same  level  of  absolute  ignorance,  yet  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time  one  race  will  have  advanced  farther  in 
civilization  than  another,  owing  to  a  superior  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, dependent  on  original  organization. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  different  individuals.  At 
birth,  all  men  are  equally  ignorant ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  one  will  have  acquired  a  very  much  greater  intellectual 
power  than  another,  even  under  similar  conditions  of  training, 
education,  &c.  He  has  been  able  to  accumulate  more  information 
from  the  same  sources,  and  to  use  the  same  experience  to  better 
advantage  than  his  associates ;  and  the  result  of  this  is  a  certain 
intellectual  superiority,  which  becomes  still  greater  by  its  own 
exercise.    This  superiority,  it  will  be  observed,  lies  not  so  much 
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in  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objects  and  events,  and  of 
recognizing  the  connection  between  them,  as  in  that  of  drawing 
conclusions  from  one  &ct  to  another,  and  of  adapting  to  new  com- 
binations the  knowledge  which  has  already  been  acquired. 

It  is  this  particular  kind  of  intellectual  difference,  existing  in  a 
marked  degree  between  animals,  races,  and  individuals,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  difference  in  development  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. We  have,  therefore,  evidence  from  three  different  sources 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
or  of  the  intellectual  faculties  proper.  First,  when  these  ganglia 
are  removed,  in  the  lower  animals,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  lost  Secondly,  injury  to  these  ganglia,  in  the 
human  subject,  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  impairment  of  the 
same  faculties.  Thirdly,  in  different  species  of  animals,  as  well  as 
in  different  races  of  men  and  in  different  individuals,  the  develop- 
ment of  these  faculties  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

When  we  say,  however,  that  the  hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  of  memory,  reason,  judgment,  and  the  like, 
we  do  not  mean  that  these  faculties  are,  strictly  speaking,  located 
in  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  or  that  they  belong  directly  to 
the  matter  of  which  the  hemispheres  are  composed.  The  hemi- 
spherical ganglia  are  simply  the  instruments  through  which  the 
intellectual  powers  manifest  themselves,  and  which  are  accordingly 
necessary  to  their  operation.  If  these  instruments  be  imperfect  in 
structure,  or  be  damaged  in  any  manner  by  violence  or  disease,  the 
manifestations  of  intelligence  are  affected  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  mental  faculties  are  the  subject  of  physio- 
logical research  and  experiment,  they  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  hembpherical  ganglia;  and  the  result  of  investigation 
shows  this  connection  to  be  extremely  intimate  and  important  in 
its  character. 

There  are,  however,  various  circumstances  which  modify,  in 
particular  cases,  the  general  rule  given  above,  viz.,  that  the  larger 
the  cerebrum  the  greater  the  intellectual  superiority.  The  Aino- 
tional  activity  of  the  brain  is  modified,  no  doubt,  by  its  texture  as 
well  as  by  its  size ;  and  an  increased  excitability  may  compensate, 
partially  or  wholly,  for  a  deficiency  in  bulfe  This  fact  is  some- 
times illustrated  in  the  case  of  idiots.  There  are  instances  where 
idiotic  children  with  small  brains  are  less  imbecile  and  helpless 
than  others  with  a  larger  development,  owing  to  a  certain  vivacity 
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and  impressibility  of  organization  which  take  the  place,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties. 

This  was  the  case,  in  a  marked  degree,  with  a  pair  of  dwarfed 
and  idiotic  Central  American  children,  who  were  exhibited  a  few 
years  ago  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Aztec  children."  They  were  a  boy  and  a  girl,  aged  respectively 
about  seven  and  five  years.  The  boy  was  2  feet  9}  inches  high,  and 
weighed  a  little  over  20  pounds.  The  girl  was  2  feet  5|  inches 
high,  and  weighed  17  pounds.  Their  bodies  were  tolerably  well 
proportioned,  but  the  cranial  cavities,  as  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing portraits,  were  extremely  small 

Fig.  139. 


AzTBC  Childrrx.— Taken  from  life. 

The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  boy's  head  was  only  4J 
inches,  the  transverse  diameter  less  than  4  inches.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  girl's  head  was  4|  inches,  the  transverse 
diameter  only  8}  inches.  The  habits  of  these  children,  so  far  as 
regards  feeding  and  taking  care  of  themselves,  were  those  of  chil- 
dren two  or  three  years  of  age.  They  were  incapable  of  learning 
to  talk,  and  could  only  repeat  a  few  isolated  words.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  extremely  limited  range  of  their  intellectual 
powers,  these  children  were  remarkably  vivacious  and  excitable. 
While  awake  they  were  in  almost  constant  motion,  and  any  new 
object  or  toy  presented  to  them  immediately  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, and  evidently  awakened  a  lively  curiosity.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly easily  influenced  by  proper  management,  and  understood 
readily  the  meaning  of  those  who  addressed  them,  so  far  as  this 
meaning  could  be  conveyed  by  gesticulation  and  the  tones  of  the 
voice.  Their  expression  and  general  appearance,  though  decidedly 
idiotic,  were  not  at  all  disagreeable  or  repulsive;  and  they  were 
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much  less  troublesome  to  the  persons  who  had  them  in  charge  than 
is  often  the  case  with  idiots  possessing  a  larger  cerebral  development. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  purely  intellectual  or  reasoning 
powers  are  not  the  only  element  in  the  mental  superiority  of 
certain  races  or  of  particular  individuals  over  their  associates. 
There  is  also  a  certain  rapidity  of  perception  and  strength  of  will 
which  may  sometimes  overbalance  greater  intellectual  acquirements 
and  more  cultivated  reasoning  powers.  These,  however,  are  differ- 
ent faculties  from  the  latter ;  and  occupy,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see; 
different  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

A  very  remarkable  physiological  doctrine,  dependent  partly  on 
the  foregoing  facts,  was  brought  forward  some  years  ago  by  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  under  the  name  of  Phrenology.  These  observers 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  undoubtedly 
seated  in  the  brain,  and  that  the  development  of  the  brain  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  correspondence  with  the  activity  of  these  powers. 
They  noticed  also  that  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  different 
functions  occupy  different  situations ;  and  regarding  the  mind  as 
made  up  of  many  distinct  mental  faculties,  they  conceived  the  idea 
that  these  different  fSaculties  might  be  seated  in  different  parts  of 
the  cerebral  mass.  If  so,  each  separate  portion  of  the  brain  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  or  less  developed  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
of  the  mental  trait  or  faculty  residing  in  it.  The  shape  of  the  head 
would  then  vary  in  different  individuals,  in  accordance  with  their 
mental  peculiarities;  and  the  character  and  endowments  of  the 
individual  might  therefore  be  estimated  from  an  examination  of 
the  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Accordingly,  the  authors  of  this  doctrine  endeavored,  by  examin- 
ing the  heads  of  various  individuals  whose  character  was  already 
known,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  different  mental  &cultie6» 
In  this  manner  they  finally  succeeded,  as  they  supposed,  in  accom- 
plishing their  object;  after  which  they  prepared  a  chart,  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  cranium  was  mapped  out  into  some  thirty  or  forty 
different  regions,  corresponding  with  as  many  different  mental  traits 
or  faculties.  With  the  assistance  of  this  chart  it  was  thought  that 
phrenology  might  be  practised  as  an  art;  and  that,  by  one  skilled 
in  its  application,  the  character  of  a  stranger  might  be  discovered 
by  simply  examining  the  external  conformation  oi  his  head. 

We  shall  not  expend  much  time  in  discussing  the  claims  of  phre- 
nology to  rank  as  a  science  or  an  art,  since  we  believe  that  it  has 
of  late  years  been  almost  wholly  discarded  by  scientific  men,  owing 
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to  the  very  evident  deficiencies  of  the  basis  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  Passing  over,  therefore,  many  minor  details,  we  will 
merely  point  out,  as  matters  of  physiological  interest,  the  principal 
defects  which  must  always  prevent  the  establishment  of  phrenology 
as  a  science,  and  its  application  as  an  art. 

First,  though  we  have  no  reason  for  denying  that  different  parts 
of  the  brain  may  be  occupied  by  different  intellectual  faculties, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  which  would  show  this  to  be  the  case. 
Phrenologists  include,  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  they  em- 
ploy for  examination,  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ;  and  they 
justly  regard  the  external  parts  of  these  bodies,  viz.,  the  layer  of 
gray  matter  which  occupies  their  surface,  as  the  ganglionic  portion 
in  which  must  reside  more  especially  the  nervous  functions  which 
they  possess.  But  this  layer  of  gray  matter,  in  each  principal  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  is  continuous  throughout.  There  is  no  anatomical 
division  or  limit  between  its  different  parts,  as  there  are  between 
the  different  ganglia  in  other  portions  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
consequently  such  divisions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  must 
be  altogether  arbitrary  in  character,  and  not  dependent  on  any 
anatomical  basis. 

Secondly,  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  location  of  the 
different  mental  traits,  supposing  them  to  occupy  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  would  be  that  adopted  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  viz.,  to 
make  an  accurate  comparison,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  of  the 
form  of  the  head  in  individuals  of  known  character.  But  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  is  very  great.  It  requires  a 
long  acquaintance  and  close  observation  to  learn  accurately  the 
character  of  a  single  person ;  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  observation, 
more  than  in  any  other,  that  we  are  proverbially  liable  to  mis- 
takes. It  is  extremely  improbable,  therefore,  that  either  Gall  or 
Spurzheim  could,  in  a  single  lifetime,  have  accomplished  this  com- 
parison in  so  many  instances  as  to  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  the 
construction  of  a  phrenological  chart. 

A  still  more  serious  practical  difficulty,  however,  is  the  following. 
The  different  intellectual  faculties  being  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
layer  of  gray  substance  constituting  the  surfaces  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  they  must  of  course  be  distributed  throughout  this 
layer,  wherever  it  exists.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  located  all  the  mental 
faculties  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  accessible  to  external 
exploration.  An  examination  of  different  sections  of  the  brain 
w  11  show,  however,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  gray  substance 
is  so  placed,  that  its  quantity  cannot  be  estimated  by  an  external 
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Fig.  140. 


examination  throagh  the  skull.  The  only  portions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  sach  an  examination  are  the  upper  and  lateral  portions  of 
the  convexities  of  the  hemispheres,  together  with  the  posterior  edge 
and  part  of  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  oerebellum.  (Fig.  140.)  A 
very  extensive  portion  of  the  cerebral 
surface,  however,  remains  concealed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
subjected  to  examination,  viz.,  the  entire 
base  of  the  brain,  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  (1,3); 
the  upper  surfiu^e  of  the  cerebellum  (s) 
and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum  which  covers  it  (4); 
that  portion  of  the  cerebellum  situated 
above  the  medulla  oblongata  (a);  and  the 
two  opposite  convoluted  surfaces  in  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  (a,  7),  where  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum 
lie  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  whole 

extent,  also,  of  the  cerebral  surfaces  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  (Fig.  141),  throughout  its 
entire  length,  are  equally  protected  by  their 
position,  and  concealed  from  external  exa- 
mination. The  whole  of  the  convoluted 
surface  of  the  brain  must,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  of  equal  importance  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  mental  qualities ;  and  yet  it  is 
evident  that  not  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
quarter  of  this  surface  is  so  placed  that  it 
can  be  examined  by  external  manipulation. 
It  must  furthermore  be  recollected  that  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
is  everywhere  convoluted,  and  that  the 
convolutions  penetrate  to  various  depths 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  feel, 
therefore,  the  external  surface  of  the  brain  itself,  it  would  not  be 
the  entire  convolutions,  but  only  their  superficial  edges,  that  we 
should  really  be  able  to  examine.  And  yet  the  amount  of  gray 
matter  contained  in  a  given  space  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the 
depth  to  which  the  convolutions  penetrate,  as  upon  the  prominence 
of  their  edges. 
24 


Diagram  of  the  Bbaix  iir  siTir, 
•howing  thoM  portions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  examination. 


Fig.  141. 


TransTerse  neetion  of  6  a  a  r  k  , 
showing  depth  of  great  longi- 
tudinal flMare,  at  a. 
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While  phrenology,  therefore,  is  partially  foanded  upon  acknow- 
ledged physiological  facts,  there  are  yet  essential  deficiencies  in  its 
scientific  basis,  as  well  as  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  practical  application. 


CEREBELLUM. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  second  ganglion  of  the  encepbalon,  in 
respect  of  size.  If  it  be  examined,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  form 
and  disposition  of  its  convolutions,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  are 
much  more  complicated  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  cerebrum, 
and  penetrate  much  deeper  into  its  substance.  Though  the  cerebel- 
lum therefore  is  smaller,  as  a  whole,  than  the  cerebrum,  it  contains, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gray  matter. 

In  examining  the  comparative  development  of  the  brain,  also,  in 
different  classes  and  species  of  animals,  we  find  that  the  cerebellum 
nearly  always  keeps  pace,  in  this  respect,  with  the  cerebrum.  These 
facts  would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a  ganglion  hardly  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  cerebrum  itself. 

Physiologists,  however,  have  thus  far  failed  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  its  function  with  the  same  degree  of  precision  as  that  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  opinion  of  Qall,  which  located 
in  the  cerebellum  the  sexual  impulse  and  instincts,  is  at  the  present 
day  generally  abandoned;  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been  found 
to  be  sufficiently  supported  by  anatomical  and  experimental  facts, 
many  of  which  are  indeed  directly  opposed  to  it  The  opinion 
which  has  of  late  years  been  received  with  the  most  favor  is  that 
first  advocated  by  Flourens,  which  attributes  to  the  cerebellum  the 
power  of  associating  or  '^co-ordinating"  the  different  voluntary 
movements. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  such  a  power  does  actually  reside  in 
some  part  of  the  nervous  system.  No  movements  are  effected  by 
the  independent  contraction  of  single  muscles;  but  always  by 
several  muscles  acting  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  number 
and  complication  of  these  associated  movements  vary  in  different 
classes  of  animals.  In  fish,  for  example,  progression  is  accom- 
plished in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  viz.,  by  the  lateral  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  vertebral  column.  In  serpents  it  is  much  the 
same.  In  frogs,  lizards,  and  turtles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  four 
jointed  extremities  come  into  play,  and  the  movements  are  some- 
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what  complicated.  They  are  still  more  so  in  birds  and  qtiadnipeds; 
and  finally,  in  the  human  subject  they  become  both  varied  and 
complicated  in  the  highest  degree.  Even  in  maintaining  the  ordi- 
nary postures  of  standing  and  sitting,  there  are  many  different  mus- 
cles acting  together,  in  each  of  which  the  degree  of  contraction,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  body,  must  be  accurately  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  others.  In  the  motions  of  walking  and 
running,  or  in  the  still  more  delicate  movements  of  the  hands  and 
fingers,  this  harmony  of  muscular  action  becomes  still  more  evident, 
and  is  seen  also  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  muscular  apparatus. 

The  opinion  which  locates  the  above  harmonizing  or  associating 
power  in  the  cerebellum  was  first  suggested  by  the  eflFects  observed 
after  experimentally  injuring  or  destroying  this  part  of  the  brain. 
If  the  cerebellum  be  exposed  in  a  living  pigeon,  and  a  portion  of 
its  substance  removed,  the  animal  exhibits  at  once  a  peculiar  un- 
certainty in  his  gait,  and  in  the  movement  of  his  wings.  If  the 
injury  be  more  extensive,  he  loses  altogether  the  power  of  flight, 
and  can  walk,  or  even  stand,  only  with  great  difficulty.  This  is  not 
owing  to  any  actual  paralysis,  for  the  movements  of  the  limbs  are 
exceedingly  rapid  and  energetic;  but  is  due  to  a  peculiar  want  of 
control  over  the  muscular  contractions,  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  is  seen  in  a  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  movements 
of  the  legs  and  wings,  though  forcible  and  rapid,  are  confused  and 
blundering;  so  that  the  animal  cannot  direct  his  steps  to  any  par- 
ticular spot,  nor  support  himself  in  the  air  by  flight.  He  reels  and 
tumbles,  but  can  neither  walk  nor  fly. 

The  senses  and  intelligence  at  the  same  time  are  unimpaired.  It 
is  extremely  curious,  as  first  remarked  by  Longet,  to  comi)are  the 
different  phenomena  produced  by  removal  of  the  cerebrum  and  by 
that  of  the  cerebellum.  If  we  do  these  operations  upon  two  dif- 
ferent pigeons,  and  place  the  animals  side  by  side,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  pigeon,  from  whom  the  cerebrum  only  has  been  re- 
moved, remains  standing  firmly  upon  his  feet,  in  a  condition  of 
complete  repose ;  and  that  when  aroused  and  compelled  to  stir,  he 
moves  sluggishly  and  unwillingly,  but  acts  otherwise  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  The  second  pigeon,  on  the  other  hand,  iVom 
whom  the  cerebellum  only  has  been  taken  away,  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  agitation.  He  is  easily  terrified,  and  endeavors,  frequently 
with  violent  struggles,  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  are 
watching  him ;  but  his  movements  are  sprawling  and  unnatural, 
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and  are  evidently  no  longer  under  the  effectaal  control  of  the  will. 
(Fig.  142.)  If  the  entire  cerebellum  be  destroyed,  the  animal  is 
no  longer  capable  of  assuming  or  retaining  any  natural  posture. 
His  legs  and  wings  are  almost  constantly  agitated  with  ineffectual 

Fig.  142. 


PlGKON,    AFTKR   KBMOVAL   OF  TRB  CbRBBBLLCM. 

Struggles,  which  are  evidently  voluntary  in  character,  but  are  at 
the  same  time  altogether  irregular  and  confused.  Death  generally 
takes  place  after  this  operation  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  results  of  the  above  experiment  are  extremely  constant  and 
invariable,  and  by  themselves  would  lead  us  to  adopt,  with  a  good 
degree  of  confidence,  the  opinion  of  Flourens.  This  opinion  evi- 
dently has  more  direct  evidence  in  its  favor  than  any  other  theory 
which  has  yet  been  broached  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum.  Many  facts  derived  from  comparative  anatomy  tend, 
also,  to  confirm  the  same  opinion.  If  we  compare  different  classes 
of  animals  with  each  other,  as  fish  with  reptiles,  or  birds  with  quad- 
rupeds, in  which  the  development  and  activity  of  the  entire  nervous 
system  vary  extremely,  the  results  of  the  comi>arison  will  be  often 
contradictory;  but  if  we  compare  different  species  belonging  to 
the  same  class  and  order,  in  which  the  general  structure  and  plan 
of  organization  are  nearly  the  same,  we  often  find  the  development 
of  the  cerebellum  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  perfection 
and  variety  of  the  muscular  movements.  The  frog,  for  example, 
is  an  aquatic  reptile  provided  with  anterior  and  posterior  extremi- 
ties ;  but  its  movements,  though  rapid  and  vigorous,  are  exceed- 
ingly simple  in  character,  consisting  of  little  else  than  flexion  and 
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extension  of  tbe  posterior  limbs.  The  eerebelluiu  in  this  animal 
is  exceedingly  small,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  brain ;  being 
nothing  more  than  a  thin,  narrow  ribbon  of  nerrous  matter, 
stretohed  across  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the 
common  turtle  we  have  another  aquatic  reptile,  where  the  move* 
ments  of  swimming,  diving,  progression,  &c^  are  accomplished  bj 
the  consentaneous  action  of  both  anterior  and  posterior  extremities, 
and  where  the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck  are  also  much  more 
varied  than  in  the  frog.  In  this  instance  the  cerebellum  is  verj 
much  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  former.  In  the  alli- 
gator, again,  a  reptile  whose  motions,  both  of  the  head,  limbs, 
and  tail,  approach  very  closely  to  those  of  the  quadrupeds,  the 
cerebellum  is  still  larger  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  ganglia  of 
the  encephalon. 

In  the  above  instances,  therefore,  an  evident  correspondence 
exists  between  the  size  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  variety  of  move- 
ment of  which  the  animal  is  capable.  Still,  this  part  of  the  subject 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to  say  that 
such  a  correspondence  exists  in  all  cases.  Morbid  alterations  of 
the  cerebellum,  furthermore,  such  as  inflammations,  abscess,  tu- 
mors, &c.,  have  not  always  been  found  to  produce,  in  the  human 
subject,  symptoms  connected  with  a  loss  of  harmony  in  the  volun- 
tary movements.  The  complete  function  of  the  cerebellum,  ac- 
cordingly, cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  positively  ascertained ;  but  so 
fiur  as  we  may  rely  on  the  results  of  direct  experiment,  and  on  the 
general  facts  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  most  plausible  opinion  is 
that  of  Flourens,  viz.,  that  the  cerebellum  possesses  the  power  of 
uniting  and  harmonizing  the  action  of  separate  muscles,  so  that 
they  may  assist  each  other  in  the  production  of  varied  and  com- 
plicated movements. 


TdBBBCULA  QUADBIOBMINA. 

These  bodies,  notwithstanding  their  small  size,  are  very  important 
in  regard  to  their  function.  They  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerves, 
and  preside,  as  ganglia,  over  the  sense  of  sight ;  on  which  account 
they  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  optic  ganglia."  Their 
development  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the  external 
organs  of  vision.  Thus,  they  are  large  in  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
in  which  the  eyeball  is  for  the  most  part  very  large  in  proportion 
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to  the  entire  head;  and  are  small  in  quadrupeds  and  in  roan, 
where  the  eyeball  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  insignificant  size. 
Direct  experiment  also  shows  the  close  connection  between  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina  and  the  sense  of  sight  Section  of  the 
optic  nerve  at  any  point  between  the  retina  and  the  tubercles,  pro- 
duces complete  blindness;  and  destruction  of  the  tubercles  them* 
selves  has  the  same  effect.  But  if  the  division  be  made  between 
the  tubercles  and  the  cerebrum,  or  if  the  cerebrum  itself  be  taken 
away  while  the  tubercles  are  left  untouched,  vision,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  still  remains.  It  is  the  tubercles,  therefore,  in  which 
the  impression  of  light  is  perceived.  So  long  as  these  ganglia  are 
uninjured  and  retain  their  connection  with  the  eye,  vision  remains. 
As  soon  as  this  connection  is  cut  off,  or  the  ganglia  themselves  are 
injured,  the  power  of  vision  is  destroyed. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  not  only  serve  as  nervous  centres 
for  the  perception  of  light,  but  a  reflex  action  also  takes  place 
through  them,  by  which  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye 
is  regulated  to  suit  the  sensibility  of  the  pupil.  In  darkness  and 
in  twilight,  or  wherever  the  light  is  obscure  and  feeble,  the  pupil 
is  enlarged  by  a  relaxation  of  its  circular  fibres,  so  as  to  admit  as 
large  a  quantity  of  light  as  possible.  On  first  coming  into  a  dark 
room,  accordingly,  everything  is  nearly  invisible ;  but  gradually, 
as  the  pupil  dilates  and  as  more  light  is  admitted,  objects  begin  to 
show  themselves  with  greater  distinctness,  and  at  last  we  can  see 
tolerably  well  in  a  place  where  we  were  at  first  unable  to  perceive 
a  single  object.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to 
an  unusually  brilliant  light,  the  pupil  contracts  and  shuts  out  so 
much  of  it  as  would  be  injurious  to  the  retina. 

The  above  is  a  reflex  action,  in  which  the  impression  received  by 
the  retina  is  transmitted  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina.  From  the  tubercles,  a  motor  impulse  is  then  sent 
out  through  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  and  the  filaments  dis- 
tributed to  the  iris,  and  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  in 
consequence.  The  optic  nerves  act  here  as  sensitive  fibres,  which 
convey  the  impression  from  the  retina  to  the  ganglion;  and  if 
they  be  irritated  in  any  part  of  their  course  with  the  point  of  a 
needle,  the  result  is  a  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  influence  is 
not  communicated  directly  from  the  nerve  to  the  iris,  but  is  first 
sent  inward  to  the  tubercles,  to  be  afterward  reflected  outward  by 
the  motor  nerves.  So  long  as  the  eyeball  remains  in  connection 
with  the  brain,  mechanical  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  we  have 
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shown  above,  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil;  but  if  the  nerve  be 
divided,  and  the  extremity  which  remains  in  connection  with  the 
eyeball  subjected  to  irritation,  no  effect  upon  the  pupil  is  produced. 
The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  connec- 
tions of  the  optic  tubercles,  are  modified  in  a  remarkable  degree  in 
different  animals,  to  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  two  eyes. 
In  fish,  for  example,  the  eyes  are  so  placed,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
head,  that  their  axes  cannot  be  brought  into  parallelism  with  each 
other,  and  the  two  eyes  can  never  be  directed  together  to  the  same 
object.  In  these  animals,  the  optic  nerves  cross  each  other  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  without  any  intermixture  of  their  fibres;  that 
from  the  right  optic  tubercle  passing  to  the  left  eye,  and  that  from 
the  left  optic  tubercle  passing  to  the  right  eye.  (Fig.  148.)  The  two 
nervous  cords  are  here  totally  distinct  from  each  other  throughout 
their  entire  length ;  and  are  only  connected,  at  the  point  of  cross- 
iogi  bj  intervening  areolar  tissue.  Impressions  made  on  the  right 
eye  must  therefore  be  perceived  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain ;  while 
those  which  enter  the  left  eye  are  conveyed  to  the  right  side  of 
the  brain. 

Fig.  143.  Fig.  144. 
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OP  Cod. — ^1.  Right  optic  nerve.    2.  Left  Fowl  —1.  Right  optic  uerre.    2  Left  optic 

optic  nenre.    3.  Right  optic  tnbercle.    4.  nerre     3.   Right  optic  tnbercle.     4.    Left 

Left  optic  taberele.    6,  6.  Heminphereii.  optic  tnbercle.    A,  6.  Heanlqiheree.    7.  Me- 

7.  Mednlla  oblongmtR.  dnlla  oblongata. 

Id  birds,  also,  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  so  widely  divergent 

that  an  object  cannot  bp  distinctly  in  focus  for  both  of  them  at  the 
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same  time.  The  optic  nerves  are  here  united,  and  apparently  sol- 
dered together,  at  their  point  of  crossing;  but  the  decussation  of 
their  fibres  is  nevertheless  complete.  (Fig.  144.)  The  nervous  fila- 
ments coming  from  the  left  side  pass  altogether  over  to  the  right; 
and  those  coming  from  the  right  side  pass  over  to  the  left.  The 
result  of  direct  experiment  on  the  crossed  action  of  the  tubercles 
in  these  animals  corresponds  with  the  anatomical  arrangement  of 
the  nervous  fibres.  If  one  of  the  optic  tubercles  be  destroyed  in 
the  pigeon,  complete  blindness  is  at  once  produced  in  the  eye  of 
the  opposite  side;  but  vision  remains  unimpaired  in  the  eye  of  the 
same  side  with  the  injury. 

In  the  human  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  visual  axes 
are  parallel,  and  where  both  eyes  are  simultaneously  directed  to  the 
same  object,  the  optic  nerves  decussate  with  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  connection  between  the  two  opposite  sides,  as 
well  as  between  each  tubercle  and  retina  of  the  same  side.  (Fig. 
145.)    This  decussation,  which  is  somewhat  complicated,  takes  place 

Fig.  145. 


CovKtB  OP  Optio  Nbrtbs  IK  M Av.— 1,  2.  Right  ABd  left  eyeballs.    S.  1>eai4i>ation  of  opffe 
nenres.    4,  4.  Tabereala  qnadrigemina. 

in  the  following  manner.    From  each  optio  tubercle  three  different 
bundles  or  *'  tracts"  of  nervous  fibres  are  given  off.    One  set  passes 
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across  transversely  at  the  point  of  decnssation,  and  taming  back- 
ward, terminates  in  the  tubercle  of  the  opposite  side;  another,  cross 
ing  diagonally,  continnes  onward  to  the  opposite  eyeball ;  while  a 
third  passes  directly  forward  to  the  eyeball  of  the  same  side.  A 
fourth  set  of  fibres,  still,  passes  across,  in  front  of  the  decussation, 
from  the  retina  of  one  eye  to  that  of  the  opposite  side.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  this  arrangement,  the  two  retinao,  as  well  as  the  two 
optic  tubercles,  connected  with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres ; 
while  each  tubercle  is,  at  the  same  time,  connected  both  with  its 
own  retina  and  with  that  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  these  connections  that  when,  in  the  human  subject,  the  eyes 
are  directed  in  their  proper  axes,  the  two  retin»,  as  well  as  the  two 
optic  tubercles,  act  as  a  single  organ.  Vision  is  single,  therefore, 
though  there  are  two  images  upon  the  retin».  Double  vision 
occurs  only  when  the  eyeballs  are  turned  out  of  their  proper  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  parallelism  of  their  axes  is  lost,  and  the  image  no 
longer  falls  upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinsd. 


TUBSB  ANNULARE. 

The  collection  of  gray  matter  imbedded  in  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  tuber  annulare  occupies  a  situation  near  the  central  part  of 
the  brain,  and  lies  directly  in  the  course  of  the  ascending  fibres  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  This  ganglion  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  functions  of  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  functions  are  not 
destroyed  by  taking  away  the  cerebrum,  and  that  they  also  remain 
after  removal  of  the  cerebellum.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Longetj  even  after  complete  removal  of  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  optic  tubercles,  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami,  and  when  nothing  remains  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  but 
the  tuber  annulare  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  animal  is  still 
sensitive  to  external  impressions,  and  will  still  endeavor  by  volun* 
tary  movements  to  escape  from  a  painful  irritation.  The  same 
observer  has  found,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  ganglion  of  the 
tuber  annulare  is  broken  up,  all  manifestations  of  sensation  and 
volition  cease,  and  even  consciousness  no  longer  appears  to  exist. 
The  only  movements  which  then  follow  external  irritation  are  the 
occasional  convulsive  motions  which  are  due  to  reflex  action  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  which  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  a 
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Yoluntarj  cliaraoter.  The  animal,  under  these  oircumstanoea,  is  to 
all  appearances  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  dead  body,  except  for 
the  movements  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which  still  go  on  for 
a  certain  time.  The  tuber  annulare  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  ganglion  by  which  impressions,  conveyed  inward  through  the 
nerves,  are  first  converted  into  conscious  sensations;  and  in  which 
the  voluntary  impulses  originate,  which  stimulate  the  muscles  to 
contraction. 

We  mast  carefully  distinguish,  however,  in  this  respect,  a  simple 
sensation  from  the  ideas  to  which  it  gives  origin  in  the  mind,  and 
the  mere  act  of  volition  from  the  train  of  thought  which  leads  to 
it.  Both  these  purely  mental  operations  take  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  cerebrum ;  for  mere  sensation  and  volition  may  exist 
independently  of  any  intellectual  action,  as  they  may  exist  after 
the  cerebrum  has  been  destroyed.  A  sensation  may  be  felt,  for 
example,  without  our  having  the  power  of  thoroughly  appreciating 
it,  or  of  referring  it  to  its  proper  source.  This  condition  is  often 
experienced  in  a  state  of  deep  sleep,  when,  the  body  being  exposed 
to  cold,*  or  accidentally  placed  in  a  constrained  position,  we  feel  a 
sense  of  sufiering,  without  being  able  to  understand  its  cause.  We 
may  even,  under  such  circumstances,  execute  voluntary  movements 
to  escape  the  cause  of  annoyance;  but  these  movements,  not  being 
directed  by  any  active  intelligence,  fail  of  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject. We  therefore  remain  in  a  state  of  discomfort  until,  on  awak- 
ening, the  activity  of  the  reason  and  judgment  is  restored,  when 
the  ofiending  cause  is  at  once  removed. 

We  distinguish,  then,  between  the  simple  power  of  sensation, 
and  the  power  of  fully  appreciating  a  sensitive  impression  and  of 
drawing  a  conclusion  from  it.  We  distinguish  also  between  the 
intellectual  process  which  leads  us  to  decide  upon  a  voluntary 
movement,  and  the  act  of  volition  itself.  The  former  must  precede, 
the  latter  must  follow.  The  former  takes  place,  so  far  as  experi- 
ment can  show,  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  the  latter,  in  the  gan- 
glion of  the  tuber  annulare. 


MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

The  last  remaining  ganglion  of  the  encephalon  is  that  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  This  ganglion,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  occupying  the 
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lateral  and  poeterior  portions  of  the  mednlla,  at  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  pnenmogastric  nerves.  This  portion  of  the  brain  has  long 
been  known  to  be  particnlarly  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life; 
so  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  ^  vital  pointy"  or  the 
^  vital  knot"  All  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  injured  or 
removed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  the  immediate  and  ne- 
cessary destmction  of  life ;  but  so  soon  as  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
broken  up,  and  its  ganglion  destroyed,  respiration  ceases  instanta- 
neously, and  the  circulation  also  soon  comes  to  an  end.  Removal 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  produces,  therefore,  as  its  immediate  and 
direct  result,  a  stoppage  of  respiration;  and  death  takes  place  prin- 
cipally as  a  consequence  of  this  fact 

Flourens  and  Longet  have  determined,  with  considerable  accu- 
racy, the  precise  limits  of  this  vital  spot  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Flourens  ascertained  that  in  rabbits  it  extended  fix>m  just  above 
the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  to  a  level  situated  three  lines 
and  a  half  below  this  origin.  In  larger  animals,  its  extent  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  Longet  ascertained,  furthermore,  that  the 
properties  of  the  medulla  were  not  the  same  throughout  its  entire 
thickness ;  but  that  its  posterior  and  anterior  parts  might  be  de- 
stroyed with  comparative  impunity,  the  peculiarly  vital  spot  being 
confined  to  the  intermediate  portions.  This  vital  point  accordingly 
is  situated  in  the  layer  of  gray  matter,  imbedded  in  the  thickness 
of  the  restiform  bodies,  which  has  been  previously  spoken  of  as 
giving  origin  to  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  connection  between  this  ganglion  and 
the  fdnction  of  respiration  may  be  described  as  follows.  The 
movements  of  respiration,  which  follow  each  other  with  incessant 
regularity  through  the  whole  period  of  life,  are  not  voluntary 
movements.  We  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  hasten  or  retard  them 
at  will,  but  our  power  over  them,  even  in  this  respect,  is  extremely 
limited;  and  in  point  of  fkct  they  are  performed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  regular  manner,  without 
our  volition  and  even  without  our  consciousness.  They  continue 
uninterrupted  through  the  deepest  slumber,  and  even  in  a  condition 
of  insensibility  from  accident  or  disease. 

These  movements  are  the  result  of  a  reflex  action  taking  place 
through  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  impression  which  gives  rise 
to  them  originates  principally  in  the  lungs,  fi*om  the  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  air-cells,  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  to  the  medulla,  and  is  thence 
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reflected  back  along  the  motor  nerves  to  the  respiratory  muscles. 
These  muscles  are  then  called  into  action,  producing  an  expansion 
of  the  chest  The  impression  so  conveyed  to  the  medulla  is  usually 
unperceived  by  the  consciousness.  It  is  generally  converted  directly 
into  a  motor  impulse,  without  attracting  our  attention  or  giving 
rise  to  any  conscious  sensation.  Respiration,  accordingly,  goes  on 
perfectly  well  without  our  interference  and  without  our  knowledge. 
The  nervous  impression,  however,  conveyed  to  the  medulla,  though 
usually  imperceptible,  may  be  made  evident  at  any  time  by  volun- 
tarily suspending  the  respiration.  As  the  carbonic  acid  begins  to 
accumulate  in  the  blood  and  in  the  lungs,  a  peculiar  sensation  makes 
itself  felt,  which  grows  stronger  and  stronger  with  every  moment, 
and  impels  us  to  recommence  the  movements  of  inspiration.  This 
peculiar  sensation,  entirely  different  in  character  from  any  other,  is 
designated  by  the  French  under  the  name  of  "  besoin  de  respirer." 
It  becomes  more  urgent  and  distressing,  the  longer  respiration  is 
suspended,  until  finally  the  impulse  to  expand  the  chest  can  no 
longer  be  resisted  by  any  effort  of  the  will. 

During  ordinary  respiration,  therefore,  each  inspiratory  move- 
ment is  excited  by  the  partial  vitiation  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
lungs.  As  soon  as  a  new  supply  has  been  inhaled,  the  impulse  to 
respire  is  satisfied,  the  muscles  relax,  and  the  chest  collapses.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  previous  condition  recurs  and  the  same  move- 
ments are  repeated,  producing  in  this  way  a  regular  alternation  of 
inspirations  and  expirations. 

Since  the  movements  of  respiration  are  performed  partly  by  the 
diaphragm  and  partly  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  they  will  be 
differently  modified  by  injuries  of  the  nervous  system,  according  to 
the  spot  at  which  the  injury  is  inflicted.  If  the  spinal  cord,  for 
example,  be  divided  or  compressed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
all  the  intercostal  muscles  will  be  necessarily  paralyzed,  and  respi- 
ration will  then  be  performed  entirely  by  the  diaphragm.  The 
chest  in  these  cases  remaining  motionless,  and  the  abdomen  alone 
rising  and  falling  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  such 
respiration  is  called  ''  abdominal"  or  *'  diaphragmatic"  respiration. 
It  is  a  common  symptom  of  fracture  of  the  spine  in  the  lower 
cervical  region.  If  the  phrenic  nerve,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
divided,  the  diaphragm  will  be  paralyzed,  and  respiration  will  then 
be  performed  altogether  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ribe.  It 
is  then  called  "thoracic"  or  "costal"  respiration.  If  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord  be  above  the  origin  of  the  second 
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and  third  cervical  nerves,  both  the  phrenic  and  intercostal  nerves 
are  at  once  paralyzed,  and  death  necessarily  takes  place  from  suf- 
focation. The  attempt  at  respiration,  however,  still  continnes  in 
these  cases,  showing  itself  by  ineffectual  inspiratory  movements  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Finally,  if  the  medulla  itself  be  broken 
up  by  a  steel  instrument  introduced  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  nervous  centre  in  which  the  above  reflex  action 
takes  place,  both  the  power  and  the  desire  to  breathe  are  at  once 
taken  away.  No  attempt  is  made  at  inspiration,  there  is  no 
struggle,  and  no  appearance  of  suffering.  The  animal  dies  simply 
by  a  want  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  which  leads  in  a  few  moments 
to  an  arrest  of  the  circulation. 

It  is  owing  to  the  above  action  of  the  medulla  oblongata  that  in- 
juries of  this  part  are  so  promptly  and  constantly  fatal.  When  the 
**  neck  is  broken,''  as  in  hanging  or  by  sudden  falls  upon  the  head,  a 
rupture  takes  place  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas;  the  head, 
together  with  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  is  allowed  to  slide  forward, 
and  the  medulla  is  compressed  between  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis  in  front  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  behind. 
In  cases  of  apoplexy,  where  any  part  of  the  hemispheres,  corpora 
striata,  or  optic  thalami,  is  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  patient 
generally  lives  at  least  twelve  hours ;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  take 
place  into  the  medulla  itself,  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  so  as  to  compress  its  substance,  death  follows 
instantaneously,  and  by  the  same  mechanism  as  where  the  medulla 
is  intentionally  destroyed. 

An  irregularity  or  want  of  correspondence  in  the  movements  of 
respiration  is  accordingly  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  threatening 
of  all  symptoms  in  afiections  of  the  brain.  A  disturbance  or  sus- 
pension of  the  intellectual  powers  does  not  indicate  necessarily  any 
immediate  danger  to  life.  Even  sensation  and  volition  may  be  im- 
paired without  serious  and  direct  injury  to  the  organic  functions. 
These  symptoms  only  indicate  the  threatening  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  show  that  it  is  gradually  approaching  the  vital  centre.  It 
is  common  to  see,  however,  as  the  medulla  itself  begins  to  be  impli- 
cated, a  paralysis  first  showing  itself  in  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  nostrils  and  lips,  while  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  still 
go  on  as  usual.  The  cheeks  are  then  drawn  in  with  every  inspira- 
tion and  puffed  out  sluggishly  with  every  expiration,  the  nostrils 
themselves  sometimes  participating  in  these  unnatural  movements. 
A  still  more  threatening  symptom,  and  one  which  frequently  pre- 
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cedes  death,  is  ati  irregular,  hesitating  respiration,  which  sometimes 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  physician,  even  before  the  remaining 
cerebral  functions  are  seriously  impaired.  These  phenomena  de- 
pend on  the  connection  between  the  respiratory  movements  and  the 
reflex  action  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

We  have  now,  in  studying  the  functions  of  various  parts  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  become  familiar  with  three  different  kinds  of 
reflex  action. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here,  there  is  no  proper 
sensation  and  no  direct  consciousness  of  the  act  which  is  performed. 
It  is  simply  a  nervous  impression,  coming  from  the  integument, 
and  transformed  by  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  into  a  motor 
impulse  destined  for  the  muscles.  This  action  will  take  place  after 
the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  and  the  abolition  of  consciousness, 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  condition.  The  respiratory  action  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  of  the  same  general  character;  that  is,  it  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  either  volition  or  consciousness. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  this  instance  is  that  the  original  nervous 
impression  is  of  a  special  character,  and  its  influence  is  finally 
exerted  upon  a  special  muscular  apparatus.  Actions  of  this  nature 
are  termed,  par  excellence,  reflex  actions. 

The  second  kind  of  reflex  action  takes  place  in  the  tuber  annu- 
lare. Here  the  nervous  impression,  which  is  conveyed  inward 
from  the  integument,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  spinal  cord,  passes 
onward  to  the  tuber  annulare,  where  it  first  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
scious sensation ;  and  this  sensation  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
voluntary  act.  Thus,  if  a  crumb  of  bread  fall  into  the  larynx,  the 
sensation  produced  by  it  excites  the  movement  of  coughing.  The 
sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  excite  a  desire  for  food  and  drink. 
The  sexual  impulse  acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  the  percep- 
tion of  particular  objects  giving  rise  immediately  to  special  desires 
of  a  sexual  character. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  these  instances,  thi^  in  the  first  place, 
the  nervous  sensation  must  be  actually  perceived,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  effect;  and  in  the  second  place  that  the  action  which 
follows  is  wholly  voluntary  in  character.  But  the  most  important 
peculiarity,  in  this  respect,  is  that  the  voluntary  impulse  follows 
directly  upon  the  receipt  of  the  sensation.  There  is  no  intermediate 
reasoning  or  intellectual  process.  We  do  not  cough  because  we 
know  that  this  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  clear  the  larynx ;  but 
simply  because  we  are  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  sensation  which  is 
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felt  at  the  time.  We  do  not  take  food  or  drink  becaose  we  know 
that  they  are  necessary  to  support  life,  much  less  because  we  under- 
stand the  mode  in  which  they  accomplish  this  object;  but  merely 
because  we  desire  them  whenever  we  feel  the  sensations  of  hunger 
and  thirst 

All  actions  of  this  nature  are  termed  instinctive.  They  are  volun- 
tary in  character,  but  are  performed  blindly ;  that  is,  without  any 
idea  of  the  ultimate  object  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  aud  simply 
in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a  particular  sensation.  Accord- 
ingly experience,  judgment,  and  adaptation  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  actions.  Thus  the  bee  builds  his  cell  on  the  plan  of  a  mathe- 
matical figure,  without  performing  any  mathematical  calculation. 
The  silkworm  wraps  himself  in  a  cocoon  of  his  own  spinning, 
certainly  without  knowing  that  it  is  to  afford  him  shelter  during 
the  period  of  his  metamorphosis.  The  fowl  incubates  her  eggs 
and  keeps  them  at  the  proper  temperature  for  development,  simply 
because  the  sight  of  them  creates  in  her  a  desire  to  do  so.  The 
habits  of  these  animals,  it  is  true,  are  so  arranged  by  nature,  that 
such  instinctive  actions  are  always  calculated  to  accomplish  an 
ultimate  object  But  this  calculation  is  not  made  by  the  animal 
himself  and  does  not  form  any  part  of  his  mental  operations. 
There  is  consequently  no  improvement  in  the  mode  of  performing 
such  actions,  and  but  little  deviation  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  third  kind  of  reflex  action  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
hemispheres.  Here,  the  nervous  impression  is  not  only  conveyed 
to  the  tuber  annulare  and  converted  into  a  sensation,  but,  still 
following  upward  the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the  cerebrum,  it  there 
gives  nse  to  a  special  train  of  ideas.  We  understand  then  the 
external  source  of  the  sensation,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  affect  us,  and  how  by  our  actions  we  may  turn  it  to  our 
advantage  or  otherwise.  The  action  which  follows,  therefore,  in 
these  cases,  is  not  simply  voluntary,  but  reasonable.  It  does  not 
depend  directly  upon  the  external  sensation,  but  upon  an  intelleo* 
tual  process  which  intervenes  between  the  sensation  and  the  voli- 
tion. These  actions  are  distinguished,  accordingly,  by  a  character 
of  definite  contrivance,  and  a  conscious  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends ;  characteristics  which  do  not  belong  to  any  other  operations 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  possession  of  this  kind  of  intelligence  and  reasoning  power 
is  not  confined  to  the  human  species.    We  have  already  seen  that 
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there  are  many  purely  instinctive  actions  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
animals.  It  is  no  less  true  that  in  the  higher  animals  there  is  often 
the  same  exercise  of  reasoning  power  as^in  man.  The  degree  of 
this  power  is  much  less  in  them  than  in  him,  but  its  nature  is  the 
same.  Whenever,  in  an  animal,  we  see  any  action  performed  with 
the  evident  intention  of  accomplishing  a  particular  object,  to  which 
it  is  properly  adapted,  such  an  act  is  plainly  the  result  of  reason- 
ing powers,  not  essentially  different  from  our  own.  The  establish- 
ment of  sentinels  by  gregarious  animals,  to  warn  the  herd  of  the 
approach  of  danger,  the  recollection  of  punishment  inflicted  for  a 
particular  action,  and  the  subsequent  avoidance  or  concealment  of 
that  action,  the  teachability  of  many  animals,  and  their  capacity  of 
forming  new  habits  or  of  improving  the  old  ones,  are  all  instances 
of  the  same  kind  of  intellectual  power,  and  are  quite  different  from 
instinct,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  this  faculty  which  especially  pre- 
dominates over  the  others  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  and 
which  finally  attains  its  maximum  of  development  in  the  human 
species. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

Tn  examining  the  cranial  nerves,  we  shall  find  that  although  they 
at  first  seem  quite  different  in  their  distribution  and  properties 
from  the  spinal  nerves,  yet  they  are  in  reality  arranged  for  the 
most  part  on  the  same  plan,  and  may  be  studied  in  a  similar 
manner. 

At  the  outset,  however,  we  find  that  there  are  three  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  commonly  so  called,  which  must  be  arranged  in  a 
class  by  themselves ;  since  they  have  no  character  in  common  witli 
the  other  nerves  originating  either  from  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord. 
These  are  the  three  nerves  of  special  sense;  viz.,  the  Olfactory,  Optic, 
and  Auditory.  They  are,  properly  speaking,  not  so  much  nerves 
as  commissures,  connecting  different  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass 
with  each  other.  They  are  neither  sensitive  nor  motor,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  these  terms;  but  are  capable  of  conveying 
only  the  special  sensation  characteristic  of  the  organ  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

Olfactfory  Nerves. — We  have  already  described  the  so-called 
olfactory  nerves  as  being  in  reality  commissures,  connecting  the 
olfactory  ganglia  with  the  central  parts  of  the  brain.  The  masses 
situated  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  com- 
posed of  gray  matter;  and  even  the  filaments  which  they  send 
outward  to  be  distributed  in  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane, 
are  gray  and  gelatinous  in  iheir  texture,  and  quite  different  from 
the  fibres  of  ordinary  nerves.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  not  very 
well  adapted  for  direct  experiment.  It  is,  however,  at  least  certain 
with  regard  to  them  that  they  serve  to  convey  the  special  sensation 
of  smell ;  that  their  mechanical  irritation  does  not  give  rise  to 
either  pain  or  convulsions;  and  that  finally  their  destruction, 
together  with  that  of  the  olfactory  ganglia,  does  not  occasion  any 
paralysis  nor  loss  of  ordinary  sensibility. 
25 
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Optic  Nebves. — We  have  already  given  some  acooant  of  these 
nerves  and  their  decnssationa,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
tubercula  qnadrigemina.  They  consist  of  rounded  bundles  of 
white  fibres,  running  between  the  tubercles  and  the  retinae.  As 
the  retin»  themselves  are  membranous  expansions  consisting  mostly 
of  vesicular  or  cellular  nervous  matter,  the  optic  nerves,  or  ''tracts,*^ 
must  be  regarded  as  commissures  connecting  the  retinae  with  the 
tubercles.  We  have  also  seen  that  they  serve,  by  some  of  their 
fibres,  to  connect  the  two  retinae  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  two 
tubercles  with  each  other. 

The  optic  nerves  convey  only  the  special  impression  of  light  from 
without  inward,  and  give  origin  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  optio 
tubercles,  by  which  the  pupil  is  made  to  contract  According  to 
Longet,  the  optic  nerves  are  absolutely  insensible  to  pain  throughout 
their  entire  length.  When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  through 
the  eyeball,  or  when  the  retina  is  touched  in  operations  upon  the 
eye,  the  irritation  has  been  found  to  produce  the  impression  of 
luminous  sparks  and  flashes,  instead  of  an  ordinary  painful  sensation. 
The  impression  of  colored  rings  or  spots  may  be  easily  produced 
by  compressing  the  eye  in  particular  directions;  and  a  sudden 
stroke  upon  the  eyeball  will  often  give  rise  to  an  apparent  dis- 
charge of  brilliant  sparks.  Division  of  the  optic  nerves  produces 
complete  blindness,  but  does  not  destroy  ordinary  sensibility  in  any 
part  of  the  eye,  nor  occasion  any  muscular  paralysis. 

AuDiTOBY  Nebves.— The  nervous  expansion  in  the  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear  contains,  like  the  retina,  vesicles  or  cells  as  well  as 
fibres ;  and  the  auditory  nerves  are  therefore  to  be  r^^arded,  like 
the  optic  and  olfactory,  as  commissural  in  their  character.  They 
are  also,  like  the  preceding,  destitute  of  ordinary  sensibili^.  Ac- 
cording to  Longet,  they  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  without  giving 
rise  to  any  sensation  of  pain.  They  serve  to  convey  to  the  brain 
the  special  sensation  of  sound,  and  seem  incapable  of  transmitting 
any  other.  £x)nget^  relates  an  experiment  performed  by  Volta  in 
which,  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the  ears,  the  observer 
experienced  the  sensation  of  an  interrupted  hissing  noise,  so  long 
as  the  connection  of  the  wires  was  maintained.  Inflammations 
within  the  ear,  or  in  its  neighborhood,  are  often  accompanied  by 
the  perception  of  various  noises,  like  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 

•  TraiU  de  Phjrsiologie,  yoI.  ii.  p.  286. 
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washing  of  the  wavei,  the  humming  of  insects;  sounds  which  have 
no  external  existence,  but  which  are  simulated  by  the  morbid  irri- 
ution  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

It  is  evident  from  the  £acts  detailed  above  that  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  are  neither  motor  nor  sensitive,  prc^rly  speaking; 
and  that  they  are  distinct  in  their  nature  from  the  ordinary  spinal 
nerves. 

The  remainder  of  the  cranial  nerves,  however,  have  no  such 
essential  peculiarities.  Some  of  them  are  exclusively  motor  in 
character,  others  exclusively  sensitive ;  while  most  of  them  exhibit 
the  two  properties  to  a  certain  extent,  as  mixed  nerves.  They 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  three  pairs,  according  to  the 
regions  in  which  they  are  distributed,  corresponding  very  closely 
with  the  motor  and  sensitive  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  According 
to  such  a  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves  would  be  as 
follows : — 

Ceakial  Nbbybs. 

Nerves  of  Special  Sense* 

1.  OlfkctoTT'.    2.  Opilo.    3.  Anditorj. 


Motor  Herroo. 

IHfttribatedto 

Sottsltiro  Horrec. 

'  Motor  ooali  eom. 

Pathotions 

IttPAUL 

Motor  00.  eztitmiis 
Small  root  of  5th  pair 
.  Facial 

Faoo. 

Largo  root  of  5th  pair. 

2d  PAIS. 

SabliDgnal 

Tongfio. 

OloMO-pharTBgaal. 

3d  PAIS. 

Spinal  aooesiorj 

Neck,  ko. 

Pnenmogaatrio. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  not  absolutely 
perfect  in  all  its  details.  Thus,  while  the  sublingual  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  alone,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  sends  part  of 
its  sensitive  fibres  to  the  tongue  and  part  to  the  pharynx;  and 
while  the  large  root  of  the  6th  pair  is  mostly  distributed  in  the 
face,  one  of  its  branches,  viz.,  the  gustatory,  is  distributed  to  the 
tongue.  Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  however,  the  above 
division  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  as  an  assistant  in  the  study  of  their  func- 
tions. 

There  is  no  impropriety,  moreover,  in  regarding  all  the  motor 
branches  distributed  upon  the  face  as  one  nerve;  since  even  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  originate  from  the  spinal  cord, 
each  by  several  distinct  filaments,  which  are  associated  into  a  single 
bundle  only  at  a  certain  distance  from  their  point  of  origin.    The 
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mere  fact  that  two  nerves  leave  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  by  the 
same  foramen  does  not  indicate  that  they  have  the  same  or  even  a 
similar  function.  Thus  the  facial  and  auditory  both  escape  from 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  auditorium  internum,  and 
yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  entirely  distinct  in  their 
nature  and  functions.  It  is  the  ultimate  distribution  of  a  nerve, 
and  not  its  course  through  the  bones  of  the  skull,  that  indicates 
its  physiological  character  and  position.  For  while  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  any  particular  nerve  is  always  the  same,  its  arrange- 
ment as  to  trunks  and  branches  may  vary,  in  different  species 
of  animals,  with  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  fact  first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Jeffries  Wyman*  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
bullfrog.  <In  this  animal,  both  the  facial  nerve  and  motor  oculi 
externns,  instead  of  arising  as  distinct  nerves,  are  actually  given 
off  as  branches  of  the  6th  pair ;  while  their  ultimate  distribution  is 
the  same  as  in  other  animals.  All  the  motor  and  sensitive  nerves 
distributed  to  the  face  are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
different  branches  of  the  same  trunk;  varying  sometimes  in  their 
course,  but  always  the  same  in  their  ultimate  distribution. 


MOTOR  NERVES. 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  head  are  in  all  respects  identical  in  their 
properties  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  they  are  distributed  to  muscles,  and  not  to  the 
integument  or  to  mucous  membranes;  secondly,  their  division 
causes  muscular  paralysis;  and  thirdly,  mechanical  irritation  ap- 
plied at  their  origin  produces  muscular  contraction  in  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  distributed,  but  does  not  give  rise  to  a  painful 
sensation.  In  several  instances,  nevertheless,  the  motor  nerves, 
though  insensible  at  their  origin,  show  a  certain  degree  of  sensibi- 
lity when  irritated  after  their  exit  from  the  skull,  owing  to  fibres 
of  communication  which  they  receive  from  the  purely  sensitive 
nerves.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  spinal  nerves,  the  motor 
and  sensitive  filaments  of  which  are  at  first  distinct  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots,  but  afterward  mingle  with  each  other,  on 
leaving  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal. 

*  Nenroas  System  of  Rana  pipiens  ;  pablished  hy  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Washington,  lb53. 
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Motor  OcuLi  Communis. — This  nerve,  which  ia  aometimes  known 
by  the  more  convenient  name  of  the  oculo-motorivs^  originates  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  eras  cerebri,  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissnre,  and  is  distributed  to  the  levator 
palpebrsB  superioris,  and  to  all  the  muscles  moving  the  eyeball, 
except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique.  Its  irritation 
accordingly  produces  convulsive  movements  in  these  .parts,  and 
its  division  has  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  muscles  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  superior  eyelid  falls  down  over  the  pupil,  and 
cannot  be  raised,  owing  to  the  inaction  of  its  levator  muscle,  so 
that  the  eye  appears  constantly  half  shut  This  condition  is  known 
by  the  name  of  '*  ptosis.*^  The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  also 
nearly  suspended,  and  permanent  external  strabismus  takes  place, 
owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  while  the  ex- 
ternal rectus,  animated  by  a  different  nerve,  preserves  its  activity. 

Pathkticus. — This  nerve,  which  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eyeball,  is  similar  in  its  general  properties  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Its  section  causes  paralysis  of  the  above  muscle,  without 
any  loss  of  sensibility. 

Motor  Extkrnus. — This  nerve,  the  sixth  pair,  according  to  the 
usual  anatomical  arrangement,  is  distributed  to  the  external  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eyeball.  Its  division  or  injury  by  disease  is  followed 
by  internal  strabismus,  owing  to  the  unopposed  action  of  the  internal 
rectus  muscle. 

Small  Root  of  6tu  Pair. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  5th 
pair  of  nerves  arises  by  two  roots,  which  run  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  as  far  as  the  levd  of  the  Casserian  ganglion.  The 
fibres  of  the  smaller  root,  however,  do  not  mingle  at  all  with  the 
substance  of  the  ganglion,  but  pass  underneath  it,  as  a  distinct  bun- 
dle, and  emerge  afterward  from  the  skull  by  the  foramen  ovale  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  as  a  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of 
the  6th  pair.  While  the  remainder  of  the  5th  pair  is  distributed 
to  the  integument  and  mucous  membranes  about  the  face,  all  the 
fibres  derived  from  this  smaller  root  are  sent  to  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  mastication,  viz.,  the  great  temporal,  the  masseter,  the 
internal  and  external  pterygoids,  the  digastric,  and  the  mylo-hyoid. 
It  is  therefore  sometimes  known  as  the  *'  masticator"  nerve.  It  is 
exclusively  the  motor  nerve  of  these  muscles ;  for  while  galvaniza- 
tion of  the. large  root  of  the  5th  pair,  according  to  Longet,  pro- 
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daces  no  convalsive  movement,  but  only  a  painful  sensation,  if  the 
irritation  be  applied  to  the  small  root  alone,  the  above  muscles  are 
immediately  thrown  into  contraction,  and  the  jaws  violently  brought 
together.  Section  of  this  nerve  paralyzes  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion, without  affecting  the  other  muscles  of  the  face. 

Facial. — This  nerve  was  known  to  the  older  anatomists  as  the 
"  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair."  It  leaves  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  by  the  internal  auditory  foramen,  in  company  with  the 
auditory  nerve;  and  as  the  latter  is  of  a  softer  consistency  than  the 
facial,  they  have  received  the  names  respectively  of  the  ^  portio 
mollis"  and  "  portio  dura"  of  the  seventh  pair.  There  is,  however, 
no  physiological  connection  between  these  two  nerves ;  for  while 
the  auditory  is  spread  out  in  the  cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  the  facial 
passes  onward  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
emerges  at  the  stylo  mastoid  foramen,  bends  round  beneath  the 
external  ear,  and  passes  forward  through  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland,  forming  a  plexus,  called  the  "  pes  anserinus,"  by  the 
abundant  inosculation  of  its  branches.  Tt  then  sends  its  filaments 
forward  in  a  diverging  course,  and  is  finally  distributed  to  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face ;  those,  namely,  which  are  concerned 
in  the  production  of  expression.  (Fig.  146.) 

The  facial,  consequently,  is  the 
Fig.  146.  motor  nerve  of  the  fece.    It  has  no- 

~  thing  to  do  with  transmitting  sen- 

sitive impressions,  since  it  has  been 
frequently  shown  that  afler  section 
of  the  6th  pair,  the  facial  remaining 
entire,  the  sensibility  of  the  face  is 
completely  lost;  so  that  the  integu- 
ment may  be  cut,  pricked,  burned, 
or  lacerated,  without  any  sign  of 
pain  being  exhibited  by  the  ani- 
mal. The  facial,  therefore,  does  not 
transmit  sensation  from  these  parts; 
and  its  division,  which  was  formerly 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  tic  doulou- 
facial  KiBTi.  reux,  is  accordingly  altogether  in- 

capable of  relieving  neuralgic  pains. 
This  nerve  is,  however,  directly  connected  with  muscular  action. 
Mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  of  its  fibres  produces  convulsive 
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twitchiogs  in  the  nostrils,  lips,  cheeks,  &o.  Section  of  the  ikcial 
on  one  side,  its  destruction  by  disease,  or  compression  by  a  tnmor, 
indaces  the  extremely  characteristic  affection  known  as  "facial 
paralysis."  The  affected  side  of  the  face  in  these  cases,  up  to  the 
median  line,  loses  altogether  its  power  of  motion,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  natural  expression.  The  corner  of  the  mouth  fSalls  down- 
ward, and  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  face  is  drawn  over  to  the 
opposite  side  by  the  force  of  the  antagonistic  muscles.  The  lips 
are  unable  to  retain  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  the  saliva  dribbles 
away  from  between  them,  giving  to  the  face  a  remarkably  vacant 
and  helpless  appearance.  The  lower  eyelid  also  sinks  downward 
from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  the  eye  cannot  be 
completely  dosed.  It  will  be  observed  that  precisely  opposite  effects 
are  produced  upon  the  eyelids  by  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motorius 
and  of  the  fiicial.  In  the  former  instance,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
levator  palpebr»  superioris,  the  eye  is  always  partially  closed;  in 
the  latter,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  it  is  always  par- 
tially open. 

Though  the  fiu^ial,  however,  be  essentially  a  motor  nerve,  yet  its 
principal  branches  distributed  to  the  face  have  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibility ;  that  is,  when  irritated  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  the 
animal  immediately  gives  evidence  of  a  painful  sensation.  Longet 
has  shown,  by  an  extremely  ingenious  mode  of  experiment,^  that 
this  sensibility  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  does  not  depend  on 
any  sensitive  fibres  of  its  own,  but  upon  those  which  it  derives 
from  inasculatim  wUh  the  fifth  pair.  He  exposes,  for  example,  the 
fiunal  nerve  in  the  dog,  and  irritating  its  principal  branches  one 
after  the  other,  at  each  application  of  the  irritant  there  are  evident 
signs  of  pain.  He  then  divides  the  facial  nerve  at  its  point  of  exit 
from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  finds  that,  after  this  operation, 
the  sensibility  of  its  branches  still  remains.  The  fibres,  accordingly, 
upon  which  this  sensibility  depends,  do  not  pass  out  with  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  but  are  derived  from  some  other  source.  The  experi- 
menter, then,  upon  another  animal,  divides  the  5th  pair  within  the 
skull,  leaving  the  facial  untouched ;  and  afterward,  on  irritating  as 
before  the  exposed  branches  of  the  latter  nerve,  he  finds  that  its 
sensibility  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  by  filaments,  accordingly, 
derived  from  the  6th  pair,  that  a  certain  d^rree  of  sensibility  is 
communicated  to  the  branches  of  the  facial. 

1  Traits  de  Phytiologie,  vol.  li.  pp.  364-367. 
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These  fkcts  aoooant  for  the  peculiar  ciroumstaDoe  that,  in  cases 
of  tic  douloureux,  the  spasmodic  pain  sometimes  follows  exactly  the 
course  of  the  facial  nerve,  viz :  from  behind  the  ear  forward  upon 
the  side  of  the  face ;  and  yet  the  isection  of  this  nerve  does  not  put 
an  end  to  the  neuralgia,  but  only  causes  paralysis  of  the  facial 
muscles. 

SuBLTNauAL. — The  sublingual  nerve  originates  from  the  anterior 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  passing  out  by 
the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue.  Irritation  of  its  fibres  in  any  part  of  their 
course  produces  convulsive  twitching  in  this  organ.  Its  section 
paralyzes  completely  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  without  affecting 
directly  the  sensibility  of  its  mucous  membrane.  If  irritated  at  its 
origin,  the  sublingual  nerve,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Longer 
is  entirely  insensible ;  but  if  the  irritation  be  applied  in  the  middle 
of  its  course,  signs  of  pain  are  immediately  manifested.  Its  sensi- 
bility, like  that  of  the  facial,  is  consequently  derived  from  its  inos- 
culating with  other  sensitive  nerves  after  its  emergence  from  the 
skull 

Spikal  Acgbssobt. — This  nerve  originates  by  many  filaments 
from  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  below  the  level  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric,  and  also  flrom  the  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  upper  five  or  six 
cervical  nerves.  Its  fibres  pass  upward,  enter  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium by  the  foramen  magnum,  and  again  emerge  from  it  by  the 
posterior  foramen  lacerum,  in  company  with  the  jugular  vein  and 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  gives  off  an  important  branch  of  communication.  It  is 
finally  distributed  to  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  above  muscles,  however,  are  also  supplied  by  branches  from 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves ;  and  consequently,  it  has  been  found 
that  division  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  not  followed  by  their  com- 
plete paralysis ;  but  only  by  a  certain  debility,  owing  to  their  having 
lost  a  part  of  their  motor  force.  The  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius 
serve  as  accessory  muscles  of  respiration,  and  come  into  play  when 
the  respiratory  movements  are  unusually  hurried  or  laborious. 
The  spinal  accessory  was  regarded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  especially 
devoted  to  this  function  in  the  above  muscles,  and  was,  therefore, 
called,  by  him,  the  **  superior  respiratory  nerve." 
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The  spinul  aooessory  has  been  found  by  Bernard  to  be  insensible 
at  its  origin,  like  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  but  if  irri* 
tated  afler  its  exit  from  the  skull,  it  givies  signs  of  sensibility.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  its  receiving  filaments  of  inosculation  from  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves.  The  rea* 
son  for  the  above  anatomical  fact,  viz.,  that  motor  nerves  are  sup- 
plied during  their  course  with  sensitive  fibres  by  inosculation^ 
becomes  evident  when  we  reflect  that  the  muscles  themselves  pos- 
sess a  certain  degree  of  sensibility,  though  less  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  integument  and  to  some  parts  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. This  sensibility  of  the  muscles  is  undoubtedly  essential 
to  the  perfect  performance  of  their  function ;  and,  as  the  motor 
nerves  are  incapable  by  themselves  of  transmitting  sensitive  im- 
pressions, they  are  joined,  soon  after  their  origin,  by  other  filaments 
which  communicate  to  them  the  necessary  power. 


SKX6ITIVB  NERVES, 

The  three  sensitive  nerves  originating  from  the  brain  are  the 
large  root  of  the  6th  pair,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  their  essential  properties, 
they  correspond  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Like 
them  they  are  inexci table,  but  extremely  sensitive.  Irritated  at 
their  point  of  origin,  they  give  rise  to  acutely  painful  sensations, 
but  to  no  convulsive  movements.  Secondly,  if  divided  at  the  same 
situation,  the  operation  is  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
motive  power.  Each  of  these  nerves,  furthermore,  like  the  poste- 
rior root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  is  provided  with  a  ganglion  through 
which  its  fibres  pass:  the  6th  pair,  with  the  Casserian  ganglion, 
situated  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  with  the  ganglion  of  Andersch, 
situated  in  the  jugular  fossa;  while  the  pneumogastric  presents, 
just  before  its  passage  through  the  jugular  foramen,  a  ganglion 
known  as  the  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Finally,  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  all  these  nerves,  beyond  the  situation  of  their 
ganglia,  are  intermingled  with  others  of  a  motor  origin.  The  large 
root  of  the  6th  pair,  which  is  exclusively  sensitive,  is  accompanied 
by  the  fibres  of  the  small  root,  which  are  exclusively  motor.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  receives  motor  filaments  from  the  facial  and  spinal 
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accessory,  becoming  consequently  a  mixed  nenre  ontside  the  cra- 
nial cavity;  while  the  pneumogastric  is  joined  by  fibres  from  the 
spinal  accessory  and  various  other  nerves  of  a  motor  character. 
These  nerves,  accordingly,  are  exclusively  sensitive  only  at  their 
point  of  origin.  Though  they  afterward  retain  the  predominating 
character  of  sensitive  nerves,  they  are  yet  found,  if  irritated  in  the 
middle  of  their  course,  to  be  intermingled  with  motor  fibres,  and 
to  have  consequently  acquired,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  character 
of  mixed  nerves. 

The  resemblance,  therefore,  between  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves 
is  complete. 

Fifth  Pair. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  remarkable 
in  its  properties  of  all  the  cranial  nerves.  It  is  the  sensitive  nerve 
of  the  face,  and  of  the  adjoining  mucous  membranes.  We  have 
already  described  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  small  root 
of  this  nerve.  The  large  root,  after  emerging  from  the  outer  and 
nnder  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii,  passes  forward  over  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  there 
expands  into  a  crescentic-shaped  swelling,  containing  a  quantity  of 
gray  matter  with  which  its  fibres  are  intermingled,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  fibres  of  the  smaller  root, 
as  already  remarked,  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  this 
ganglion,  but  may  be  seen  passing  beneath  it  as  a  distinct  bundle, 
and  continuing  their  course  forward  to  the  foramen  ovale,  through 
which  they  emerge  from  the  skull.  From  the  anterior  and  external 
border  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  nerve 
emerges  in  three  separate  branches,  viz.,  the  ophthalmic,  the  su- 
perior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxillary.  The  first  of  these, 
viz.,  the  ophthalmic,  is  so  called  because  it  passes  through  the 
orbit  of  the  eye.  It  enters  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  runs  along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  orbit,  sending  branches  to  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  It  also  sends 
off  a  small  branch  (nasal  branch)  which  penetrates  into  the  nasal 
passages  and  supplies  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.  It  then 
emerges  upon  the  face  by  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument  of  the  forehead  and  side  of  the  head  as 
&r  back  as  the  vertex. 

The  second  branch  of  this  nerve,  or  the  superior  maxillary,  passes 
out  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  runs  along  the  longitudinal  canal 
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m  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  giving  off  branches  during  its  passage 
to  the  teeth  of  the  tipper  jaw  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  antrum  maxillare.     It  finally 
emerges  upon  the  middle  of  the  ^s- 1^7« 

face  by  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  lower  eye- 
lid, the  nose,  the  cheek  and  the 
upper  lip. 

The  third,  or  inferior  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  leaves  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  by  the  fora- 
men ovale.  It  first  sends  off  a  few 
branches  to  the  integument  of  the 
temple  and  external  ear,  then  a 
large  and  important  branch,  viz., 
the  "gustatory" or  "lingual"  branch, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 

membrane  of  the  anterior  two-thirds      distbibutiok   or   fifth  nibti 
of  the  tongue.     The  main  trunk    hpokthe  faci -^  CMi«iwigaiifiio«. 

,  ,       •    r     •       J  1  1        ^'  Opl*t^*l>»ic  branch.    3.  Superior  mazil- 

then  enters  the  mfenor  dental  canal,    ury  branch,  s.  inferior  mBxiiury  bmnch. 
sends  nerves  to  the  teeth  of  the 

lower  jaw,  emerges  at  the  mental  foramen,  and  is  finally  distributed 
to  the  integument  of  the  chin,  lower  lip,  and  inferior  part  of  the  fisice.  . 

This  nerve  is  accordingly  distributed  to  the  sensitive  surfaces, 
that  is,  the  integument  and  mucous  membranes,  about  the  face. 
A  few  of  its  fibres  are  sent  also  to  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  but 
these  fibres  are  sensitive  in  their  character,  and  serve  merely 
to  impart  to  the  muscles  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  Longet  that  if  the  ganglionic  portion  of  this 
nerve  be  irritated  by  a  galvanic  current,  no  convulsive  movements 
whatever  are  produced,  even  in  those  muscles  which  are  supplied 
with  filaments  from  its  infra-orbital  and  mental  branches;  but  if 
its  smaller  or  non-ganglionic  root  be  irritated  in  the  same  way, 
contractions  instantly  follow  in  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

Irritation  of  the  6th  pair,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  as  well  as  of 
its  larger  root  behind  the  Casserian  ganglion,  produces  intense  pain. 
Its  division  is  followed  by  complete  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  in- 
t^ument  of  the  face,  the  lips,  the  conjunctiva,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nares  and  mouth.  The  sense  of  tante  is  also  destroyed 
throughout  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  lingual  or  gustatory  nerve.    The  skin  of  the  fiice 
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may  then  be  prickecl,  burnecl,  cat  or  lacerated  in  any  way,  withoat 
producing  pain,  and  even  apparently  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
animal  upon  whom  the  operation  is  performed. 

The  6th  pair,  beside  supplying  the  sensibility  of  the  integument 
of  the  face,  has  a  peculiar  and  important  influence  on  the  organs 
of  special  sense.  This  influence  appears  to  consist  in  some  connec- 
tion between  the  action  of  the  5th  pair  and  the  processes  of  nutrition; 
so  that  when  the  former  is  injured,  the  latter  become  immediately 
deranged.  For  the  perfect  action  of  any  one  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  two  conditions  are  necessary :  first,  the  sensibility  of 
the  special  nerve  belonging  to  it,  and,  secondly,  the  integrity  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  organ  itself.  Now  as  the  nutrition  of  the 
organ  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  6th  pair,  any 
serious  injury  to  this  nerve  produces  a  derangement  in  the  tissues 
of  the  organ,  and  consequently  interferes  with  the  due  performance 
of  its  function. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  for  example,  is 
supplied  by  two  different  nerves;  first,  the  olfactory,  distributed 
throughout  its  upper  portion,  by  which  it  is  endowed  with  the 
special  sense  of  smell ;  and,  secondly,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  6th 
pair,  distributed  throughout  its  middle  and  lower  portions,  by 
which  it  is  supplied  with  ordinary  sensibility.  Although  the 
Schneiderian  mucous  membrane,  therefore,  after  destruction  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  loses  altogether  its  power  of  distinguishing  odors, 
properly  so  called,  such  as  the  odor  of  flowers,  of  turpentine,  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  like,  it  still  remains  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  vapors  which  are  merely  irritating  in  their  character, 
such  as  those  of  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.  These  substances  act  by 
exciting  the  ordinary  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
supplied  by  fibres  of  the  6th  pair.  They  will  also  act  in  a  similar 
manner  upon  the  integument,  or  upon  other  mucous  membranes 
endowed  with  general  sensibility ;  while  true  odors  are  perceptible 
by  the  olfiictory  organ  alone. 

The  5th  pair  accordingly  supplies  general  sensibility  to  the  nasal 
passages,  and  this  property  will  remain  after  the  special  sense  of 
smell  has  been  destroyed.  If,  however,  the  6th  pair  itself  be 
divided,  not  only  is  general  sensibility  destroyed  in  the  Schneider- 
ian mucous  membrane,  but,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Longet, 
a  disturbance  begins  to  take  place  in  the  nutrition  of  its  tissue; 
by  which  it  is  gradually  rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
its  special  function,  and  the  power  of  smell  is  finally  lost    The 
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mticoQs  membrane,  under  theee  circamstances,  becomes  injected 
and  swollen,  assumes  a  fangoas  consistency,  and  is  liable  to  bleed 
at  the  slightest  touch.  The  effect  of  this  alteration  is  to  blunt  or 
altogether  destroy  the  sense  of  smelL-  It  is  owing  to  a  similar 
unnatural  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  the  power  of 
smell  is  always  more  or  less  impaired  in  cases  of  coryza  and 
influenza.  The  olfactory  nenres  become  inactive  in  consequence  of 
the  morbid  alteration  in  their  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  secre^ 
tions  which  cover  it. 

The  influence  of  this  nerve  over  the  organ  of  vision  is  still  more 
remarkable.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  division  of 
the  5th  pair  within  the  cranium,  or  of  its  ophthalmic  branch,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  inflammation  of  the  corresponding  eye  which  usually 
goes  on  to  complete  and  permanent  destruction  of  the  organ. 
Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  pupil  becomes  contracted  and 
the  conjunctiva  loses  its  sensibility.  At  the  end  of  twenty-fout* 
hours,  the  cornea  begins  to  become  opaline,  and,  by  the  second 
day,  the  conjunctiva  is  already  inflamed  and  begins  to  discharge  a 
purulent  secretion.  The  inflammation,  after  commencing  in  the 
conjunctiva,  increases  in  intensity  and  soon  spreads  to  the  iris, 
which  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  inflammatory  exudation. 
The  cornea  grows  constantly  more  opaque,  until  it  is  at  last 
altogether  impermeable  to  light,  and  vision  is  consequently  sus- 
pended. Blindness,  therefore,  does  not  result  in  these  instances 
from  any  direct  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  retina,  but  is 
owing  simply  to  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes  the  diseased 
action  goes  on  until  it  results  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  dis- 
charge of  the  humors  of  the  eye ;  sometimes,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days,  the  inflammatory  appearances  subside,  and  the  eye  is 
finally  restored  to  its  natural  condition. 

It  has  been  obaerved,  however,  that,  although  the  above  conse- 
quences always  follow  division  of  the  5th  pair  when  performed  at 
the  level  of  the  Casserian  ganglion,  or  between  it  and  the  eyeball, 
they  are  either  much  diminished  in  intensity  or  altogether  wanting 
when  the  division  is  made  at  a  point  posterior  to  the  ganglion. 
This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  5th 
pair  on  the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball  does  not  reside  in  its  own 
proper  fibres,  but  in  some  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which  join 
the  5th  pair  at  the  level  of  the  Casserian  ganglion.  If  the  section 
accordingly  be  made  at  this  point,  or  in  front  of  it,  the  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  will  be  divided  with  the  others,  and  inflammation  of 
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ihe  e;e  will  result ;  but  if  the  section  be  made  behind  the  ganglion, 
the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  will  escape  division,  and  the  injurious 
effects  upon  the  eye  will  be  wanting.  Such  is  the  explanation 
usually  given  of  the  above-mentioned  &cts;  but  the  question  has 
not  as  yet  been  determined  in  a  direct  manner. 

Division  of  the  6th  pair  destroys  also  the  general  sensibility  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is 
supplied  by  its  filaments.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane  and  its 
consequent  alterations,  it  is  well  known,  interfere  seriously  with 
the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  an 
accumulation  of  cerumen  to  take  place  after  inflammation  of  this 
part,  so  as  to  block  up  the  canal  and  produce  partial  or  complete 
deafness.  It  has  not  been  ascertained,  however,  whether  division 
of  the  6th  pair  is  usually  followed  by  similar  changes  in  this  part 

The  lingual  branch  of  the  6th  pair  supplies  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity and  middle  portion  of  the  tongue  both  with  general  sensi- 
bility and  with  the  power  of  taste.  The  sensibility  of  the  tongue 
is  accordingly  provided  for  by  two  different  nerves;  in  its  anterior 
two-thirds,  by  the  lingual  branch  of  the  6th  pair;  in  its  posterior 
third,  by  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  fiicial  branches  of  the  6th  pair  are  the  ordinary  seat  of  tic 
douloureux.  This  affection  is  not  unfrequently  confined  to  either 
the  supra-orbital,  the  infra-orbital,  or  the  mental  branch ;  and  the 
pain  may  be  accurately  traced  in  the  direction  of  their  diverging 
fibres.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  painful  sensations 
sometimes  also  follow  the  course  of  the  facial,  owing  to  some  sen- 
sitive filaments  which  that  nerve  receives  from  the  6th  pair. 

Olosso-Phabtngeal.— This  nerve  originates  from  the  lateral 
portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passes  outward,  and  enters  the 
posterior  foramen  lacerum  in  company  with  the  pneumogastric  and 
spinal  accessory.  While  in  the  jugular  fossa  it  presents  a  gangliform 
enlargement,  c^led  the  ganglion  of  Andersch,  below  the  level  of 
which  it  receives  branches  of  communication  from  the  facial  and  the 
spinal  accessory.  It  then  runs  down¥rard  and  forward  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  pillars 
of  the  fauces,  soft  palate,  middle  ear,  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  also  sends  some  branches  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and 
the  neighboring  muscles.  Longet  has  found  this  nerve  at  its  origin 
to  be  exclusively  sensitive;  but  below  the  level  of  its  ganglion  it 
has  been  found  by  various  observers  to  be  both  sensitive  and  motor, 
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owing  to  the  fibres  of  oommanioation  reoeived  from  the  motor  nerves 
mentioned  above.  Its  final  distribution  is,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  principally  to  sensitive  sarfaces.  The  principal  office  of  this 
nerve  is  to  impart  the  sense  of  taste  to  those  parts  of  the  tongue  to 
which  it  is  distributed.  It  also  presides  over  the  general  sensibili^ 
of  this  part  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx. 

There  are  certain  reflex  actions,  furthermore,  which  take  place 
through  the  medium  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  After  the 
food  has  been  thoroughly  masticated,  it  is  carried,  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  sides  of  the  mouth,  through  the  fauces, 
and  brought  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 
This  produces  an  impression  which,  conveyed  to  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  the  filaments  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  excites  the 
muscles  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  by  reflex  action.  The  food  is 
consequently  grasped  by  these  muscles,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  and  the  process  of  deglutition  is  commenced.  This  action 
is  not  only  involuntary,  bat  it  will  frequently  take  place  even  in 
opposition  to  the  wiU.  The  food,  once  past  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces, 
is  beyond  the  control  of  volition,  and  cannot  be  returned  except  by 
convulsive  action,  equally  involuntary  in  its  character. 

Natural  stimulants,  therefore,  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  excite  d^lutition ;  unnatural  stimulants,  applied  to 
the  same  part,  excite  vomiting.  If  the  finger  be  introduced  into 
the  fauces  and  pharynx,  or  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts 
be  irritated  by  prolonged  tickling  with  the  end  of  a  feather,  the 
sensation  of  nausea,  conveyed  through  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 
is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  immediate  and  copious  vomit- 
ing. This  method  may  often  be  successfully  employed  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  when  it  is  desirable  to  excite  vomiting  rapidly,  and  when 
emetic  medicines  are  not  at  hand. 

Pneumogastbig. — Owing  to  the  numerous  connections  of  the 
pneumogastric  with  otiier  nerves,  its  varied  and  extensive  distribu- 
tion, and  the  important  character  of  its  functions,  this  is  properly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nerves  in  the  whole  body. 
Owing  to  the  wandering  course  of  its  fibres,  which  are  distributed 
to  no  less  than  four  different  vital  organs,  viss.,  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  liver^  as  well  as  to  several  other  parts  of  secondary 
importance,  it  has  been  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  par  vagum. 
The  pneumogastric  arises,  by  a  number  of  separate  filaments,  from 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between 
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Fig.  148. 


the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies.  These  filaments  unite  into  a 
single  trunk,  which  emerges  froo^  the  cranium  by  the  jugular  fora- 
men, where  it  is  provided  with  a  longitudinal  ganglionic  swelling, 
the  "ganglion  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerve."  Immediately  below 
the  level  of  this  ganglion  the  nerve  receives  an  important  branch 

of  communication  from  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, and  afterward  from  the  facial,  the 
sublingual,  and  the  anterior  branches  of 
the  first  and  second  cervicals. 

At  its  origin,  the  pneumogastrio  is  ex- 
clusively a  sensitive  nerve.  Irritated 
above  the  situation  of  its  ganglion,  it  has 
been  found  to  convey  painful  sensations 
alone ;  but  if  the  irritation  be  applied  at 
a  lower  level,  it  causes  at  the  same  time 
muscular  contractions,  owing  to  the  fila- 
ments which  it  has  received  from  the 
above  mentioned  motor  nerves.  It  be- 
comes, consequently,  after  emerging  from 
the  cranial  cavity,  a  mixed  nerve;  and 
has  accordingly,  in  nearly  all  its  branches, 
a  double  distribution,  viz.,  to  the  mucous 
membranes  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
organs  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  passing  down  the  neck  this  nerve 
sends  branches  to  the  mucous  membranes 
and  muscular  coat  of  the  pharynx,  oeso- 
phagus, and  respiratory  passages.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  two 
laryngeal  nerves,  viz.,  the  superior  and 
inferior.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
which  is  given  off  from  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastrio  just  after  it  has  emerged 
from  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  passes  down- 
ward and  forward,  penetrates  the  larynx 
by  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  glottis,  and  also  to  a  single 
laryngeal  muscle,  viz.,  the  crico-thyroid.  This  branch  is  therefore 
]>artly  muscular,  but  mostly  sensitive  in  its  distribution.  The  infe- 
rior laryngeal  branch  is  given  off  just  after  the  pneumogastrio  has 
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entered  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  It  curves  round  the  subclavian 
artery  on  the  right  side  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left,  and 
ascends  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  to  the 
larynx.  It  then  enters  the  larynx  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  thyroid,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  the  orico-thyroid.  This 
branch  is,  therefore,  exclusively  muscular  in  its  distribution. 

The  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric,  after  supplying  the  above 
branches,  as  well  as  sending  numerous  filaments  in  the  neck  to  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus,  gives  off  in  the  chest  its  pulmonary 
branches,  which  follow  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  lungs  to  their 
minutest  ramifications.  It  then  passes  into  the  abdomen  and  sup- 
plies the  muscular  and  mucous  layers  of  the  stomach,  ramifying 
over  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  organ ;  after 
which  its  fibres  spread  out  and  are  distributed  to  the  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  gall-bladder. 

The  functions  of  the  pneumogastric  will  now  be  successively 
studied  in  the  various  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

Pharynx  and  (Esophagus, — The  reflex  action  of  deglutition, 
which  has  already  been  described  as  commencing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx,  by  means  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  is  con- 
tinued in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx  and  throughout  the 
oesophagus  by  the  pneumogastric.  As  the  food  is  compressed  by 
the  superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx  and  forced  down- 
ward, it  excites  the  mucous  membrane  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact  and  gives  rise  to  another  contraction  of  the  middle  constric- 
tor. The  lower  constrictor  is  then  brought  into  action  in  its  turn 
in  a  similar  manner;  and  a  wave-like  or  peristaltic  contraction  is 
thence  propagated  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  oesophagus, 
by  which  the  food  is  carried  rapidly  from  above  downward,  and 
conducted  at  last  to  the  stomach.  Each  successive  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  this  instance,  receives  in  turn  the  stimulus 
of  the  food,  and  excites  instantly  its  own  muscles  to  contraction ; 
so  that  the  food  passes  rapidly  from  one  end  of  the  oesophagus  to 
the  other  by  an  action  which  is  wholly  reflex  in  character  and 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  will.  Section  of  the 
pneumogastric,  or  of  its  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  branches, 
destroys  therefore  at  the  same  time  the  sensibility  and  the  motive 
power  of  these  parts.  The  food  is  no  longer  conveyed  readily  to 
the  stomach,  but  accumulates  in  the  paralyzed  oesophagus,  into 
which  it  is  forced  by  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  mouth  and 
26 
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fauces,  and  bj  the  coDtinued  action  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  general  sensibility  of  the  oeso- 
phagus is  very  slight,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  integument,  or 
even  of  the  mucous  membranes  near  the  exterior.  It  is  a  general 
rule,  in  fact,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  mc^t 
acute  at  the  external  orifices  of  their  canals;  as,  for  example,  at  the 
lips,  anterior  nares,  anus,  orifice  of  the  urethra,  &c.  It  diminishes 
constantly  from  without  inward,  and  disappears  altogether  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  surface.  The  sensibility  of  the  pharynx 
is  less  acute  than  that  of  the  mouth,  but  is  still  suflicient  to  enable 
us  to  perceive  the  contact  of  ordinary  substances;  while  in  the 
oesophagus  we  are  not  usually  sensible  of  the  impression  of  the 
food  as  it  passes  from  above  downward.  The  reflex  action  takes 
place  here  without  any  assistance  from  the  consciousness ;  and  it 
is  only  when  substances  of  an  unusually  pungent  or  irritating 
nature  are  mingled  with  the  food,  that  its  passage  through  the 
oesophagus  produces  a  distinct  sensation. 

Larynx. — We  have  already  described  the  course  and  distribution 
of  the  two  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  The  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  is  principally  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  larynx. 
Its  division  destroys  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  this 
organ,  but  paralyzes  only  one  of  its  musdes,  viz :  the  crico-thyroid. 
Galvanization  of  this  nerve  has  also  been  found  to  induce  con- 
tractions in  the  crico-thyroid,  but  in  none  of  the  other  muscles 
belonging  to  the  larynx.  The  inferior  laryngeal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  motor  nerve.  Its  division  paralyzes  all  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid,  and  irritation  of  its  divided 
extremity  produces  contraction  in  the  same  muscles.  The  muscles 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  are  therefore  supplied  by  two 
dififerent  branches  of  the  same  trunk,  viz.,  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  for  the  mucous  membrane^  and  the  inferior  laryngeal  nenre 
for  the  muscles. 

The  larynx,  in  man  and  in  all  the  higher  animals,  performs  a 
double  function ;  one  part  of  which  is  connected  with  the  voice,  the 
other  with  respiration. 

The  formation  of  the  voice  in  the  larynx  takes  place  as  follows. 
If  the  glottis  be  exposed  in  the  living  animal,  as  already  described 
in  a  previous  chapter  (Section  I.,  Chap.  XII.),  it  will  be  seen  that 
so  long  as  the  vocal  chords  preserve  their  usual  relaxed  condition 
during  expiration,  no  sound  is  heard,  except  the  ordinary  fidnt 
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whisper  of  the  air  passing  gently  through  the  cavity  of  the  larjmz. 
When  a  vocal  sound,  however,  is  to  be  produced,  the  chords  are 
suddenly  made  tense  and  applied  closely  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
diminish  very  considerably  the  size  of  the  orifice;  and  the  air^ 
driven  by  an  unusually  forcible  expiration  through  the  narrow 
opening  of  the  glottis,  in  passing  between  the  vibrating  vocal 
chords,  is  itself  thrown  into  vibrations  which  produce  the  sound 
required.  The  tone,  pitch,  and  intensity  of  this  sound,  vary  with 
the  conformation  o  the  larynx,  the  degree  of  tension  and  approxi- 
mation of  the  vocal  chords,  and  the  force  of  the  expiratory  eflfort. 
The  narrower  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  and  the  greater  the 
tension  of  the  chords,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  more 
acute  the  sound;  while  a  wider  opening  and  a  less  degree  of 
tension  produce  a  graver  note.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  also 
modified  by  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  included  between  the 
glottis  and  the  mouth,  the  tense  or  relaxed  condition  of  the  walls 
of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  and  the  state  of  dryness  or  moisture 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  aerial  passages. 

Articulation,  on  the  other  hand,  or  the  division  of  the  vocal 
sound  into  vowels  and  consonants,  is  accomplished  entirely  by  the 
lips,  tongue,  teeth,  and  fauces.  These  organs,  however,  are  under 
the  control  of  other  nerves,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  action  need 
not  occupy  us  here. 

Since  the  production  of  a  vocal  sound,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  tension  and  position  of  the  vocal  chords,  as  determined  by  the 
action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  division  of 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  by  paralyzing  these  muscles,  should 
produce  a  loss  of  voice.  It  has  been  sometimes  found  that  in 
very  young  animals  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  which  are  the  only 
ones  not  aflfected  by  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves, 
are  still  suflBcient  to  give  some  degree  of  tension  to  the  vocal 
chords,  and  to  produce  in  this  way  an  imperfect  sound;  but 
usually  the  voice  is  entirely  lost  after  such  an  operation. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  all 
the  motor  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric,  which  are  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  the  voice,  are  derived  from  a  single  source.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  pneumogastric,  itself  originally  a 
sensitive  nerve,  receives  motor  filaments,  on  leaving  the  cranial 
cavity,  from  no  less  than  five  different  nerves.  Of  these  filaments, 
however,  those  coming  from  the  spinal  accessory  are  the  only  ones 
necessary  to  the  production  of  vocal  sounds.    For  it  has  been 
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found  bj  Bischoff  and  by  Bernard'  that  if  all  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory  be  divided  at  their  origin,  or  if  the  nerve  itself 
be  torn  away  at  its  exit  from  the  skull,  all  the  other  cranial  nerves 
remaining  untouched,  the  voice  is  lost  as  completely  as  if  the 
inferior  laryngeal  itself  had  been  destroyed.  All  the  motor  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric,  therefore,  which  act  in  the  formation  of  the 
voice  are  derived,  by  inosculation,  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 
In  respiration^  again,  the  larynx  performs  another  and  still  more 
important  function.  In  the  first  place,  it  stands  as  a  sort  of  guard, 
or  sentinel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  respiratory  passages,  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  substances.  If  a  crumb  of  bread  accidentally 
fall  within  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  or  upon  the  edges  of  the 
vocal  chords,  or  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the 
sensibility  of  these  parts  immediately  excites  a  violent  expulsive 
<;ough,  by  which  the  foreign  body  is  dislodged.  The  impression, 
received  and  conveyed  inward  by  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  nerve,  is  reflected  back  upon  the  expiratory  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  by  which  the  instinctive  movements  of 
coughing  are  accomplished.  Touching  the  above  parts  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  or  pinching  them  with  the  blades  of  a  forceps, 
will  produce  the  same  effect.  This  reaction  is  essentially  dependent 
on  the  sensibility  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  can 
no  longer  be  produced  after  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or 
of  its  superior  laryngeal  branch. 

In  the  second  place,  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis^  already 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  life.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration  the  vocal  chords  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
glottis  opened,  by  the  action  of  the  posterior  crico  arytenoid  muscles; 
and  that  in  expiration  the  muscles  and  the  vocal  chords  are  both 
relaxed,  and  the  air  allowed  to  pass  out  readily  through  the  glottis. 
The  opening  of  the  glottis  in  inspiration  therefore  is  an  active 
movement,  while  its  partial  closure  or  collapse  in  expiration  is  a 
passive  one.  Furthermore,  the  opening  of  the  glottis  in  inspiration 
is  necessary  in  order  to  afford  a  sufficiently  wide  passage  for  the 
air,  in  its  way  to  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  vesicles. 

Now  we  have  found,  as  Budge  and  Longet  had  previously  no- 
ticed, that  if  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  on  the  right  side  be 
divided  while  the  glottis  is  exposed  as  above,  the  respiratory  move- 

'  R«cUerclieii  ExptriinentHl«8  sar  1«8  fonctions  du  n«if  spiual.     Pajis,  1851. 
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ments  of  the  right  vocal  chord  instantly  cease,  owing  to  the  para- 
lysis of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscle  on  that  side.  If  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve  on  the  left  side  be  also  divided,  the  para- 
lysis of  the  glottis  is  then  complete,  and  its  respiratory  movements 
cease  altogether.  A  serious  difficulty  in  respiration  is  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  operation.  For  the  vocal  chords,  being 
no  longer  stretched  and  separated  from  each  other  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration,  but  remaining  lax  and  flexible,  act  as  a  double  valve, 
and  are  pressed  inward  by  the  column  of  inspired  air ;  thus  par- 
tially blocking  up  the  passage  and  impeding  the  access  of  air  to 
the  lungs.  If  the  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  the  larynx  is  of  course  paralyzed  precisely  as  after  section 
of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  since  these  nerves  are  given  oflf 
only  aft»r  the  main  trunks  have  entered  the  cavity  of  the  chest ; 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  either  of  these  operations  is  to  produce 
a  difficulty  of  inspiration,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  wheezing  or 
tucking  noise,  evidently  produced  in  the  larynx  and  dependent  on 
the  £sdling  together  of  the  vocal  chords.  In  very  young  animals, 
as  for  example  in  pups  of  a  few  days  old,  in  whom  the  glottis  is 
smaller  and  the  larynx  less  rigid  than  in  adult  dogs,  this  difficulty 
is  much  more  strongly  marked.  Legallois*  has  even  seen  a  pup  of 
two  days  old  almost  instantly  suffocated  after  section  of  the  two 
inferior  laryngeal  nerves.  We  have  found  that  in  pups  of  two 
weeks  old,  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeals  is  followed  by  death 
at  the  end  of  from  thirty  to  forty  hours,  evidently  from  impeded 
respiration. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  these  movements  of  the  glottis  in 
respiration  becomes  very  evident.  They  are,  in  fact,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  general  respiratory  movements,  and  are  necessary  to 
a  due  performance  of  the  function.  It  has  been  found,  moreover, 
that  the  motor  filaments  concerned  in  this  action  are  not  derived, 
like  those  of  the  voice,  from  a  single  source.  While  the  vocal 
movements  of  the  larynx  are  arrested,  as  mentioned  above,  by 
division  of  the  spinal  accessory  alone,  those  of  respiration  still  go 
on ;  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  latter,  either  the  pneumo- 
gastrics themselves  must  be  divided,  or  all  five  of  the  motor  nerves 
from  which  their  accessory  filaments  are  derived.  This  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  Longet  as  showing  that  nature  multiplies  the  safe- 
guards of  a  function  in  proportion  to  its  importance ;  for  while  the 

<  In  LoDg«t*s  Trait6  de  Ph/siologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  824. 
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spinal  accessory,  or  any  other  one  of  the  above  mentioned  nenreSi 
might  be  aflFected  by  local  accident  or  disease,  it  would  be  very 
improbable  that  any  single  injury  should  paralyze  simultaneously 
the  spinal  acessory,  the  facial,  the  sublingual,  and  the  first  and 
second  cervicals.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx  are 
consequently  much  more  thoroughly  protected  than  those  which 
are  merely  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  voice. 

Lungs, — The  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  ftmction 
of  the  lungs  is  exceedingly  important.  The  nerve  acts  here,  as  in 
most  other  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed,  in  a  double  or  mixed 
capacity ;  but  it  is  principally  as  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  lungs 
that  it  has  thus  far  received  attention.  It  is  this  nerve  which 
conveys  from  the  lungs  to  the  medulla  oblongata  that  peculiar 
impression,  termed  hesoin  de  respirer^  which  excites  by  reflex  action 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles,  and  keeps  up  the  play  of 
the  respiratory  movements.  As  we  have  already  shown,  this  action 
is  an  involuntary  one,  and  will  even  take  place  when  consciousness 
is  entirely  suspended.  It  may  indeed  be  arrested  for  a  time  by  an 
effort  of  the  will;  but  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  medulla  soon 
becomes  so  strong,  and  the  stimulus  to  inspiration  so  urgent,  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  the  muscles  contract  in  spite  of  our 
attempts  to  restrain  them. 

A  very  remarkable  effect  is  accordingly  produced  on  respiration 
by  simultaneous  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves.  This 
experiment  is  best  performed  on  adult  dogs,  which  may  be  ether* 
ized,  and  the  nerves  exposed  while  the  animal  is  in  a  condition  of 
insensibility,  avoiding,  in  this  way,  the  disturbance  of  respiration, 
which  would  follow  if  the  dissection  were  performed  while  the  ani 
mal  was  conscious  and  sensible  to  pain.  After  the  effects  of  the 
etherization  have  entirely  passed  off,  and  respiration  and  circulation 
have  both  returned  to  a  quiescent  condition,  the  two  nerves,  which 
have  been  previously  exposed  and  secured  by  a  loose  ligature,  may 
be  instantaneously  divided,  and  the  effects  of  the  operation  readily 
appreciated. 

Immediately  after  the  division  of  the  nerves,  when  performed  in 
the  above  manner,  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  difficult,  owing  to 
the  sudden  paralysis  of  the  larynx  and  partial  closure  of  the  glottis 
by  the  vocal  chords,  as  already  described.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, is  of  short  continuance.  In  a  few  moments,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  the  general  agitation  subside,  the  animal  becomes 
perfectly  quiet,  and  the  only  remaining  visible  effect  of  the  opera- 
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tion  is  a  diminUhed  frequency  in  iht  movements  cf  respiraium.  This 
diminution  is  frequently  strongly  marked  from  the  first,  the  number 
of  respirations  falling  at  once  to  ten  or  fifteen  per  minute,  and  be- 
coming, in  an  hour  or  two,  still  farther  reduced.  The  respirations 
are  performed  easily  and  quietly ;  and  the  animal,  if  left  undisturbed, 
remains  usually  crouched  in  a  corner,  without  giving  any  special 
signs  of  discomfort.  If  he  be  aroused  and  compelled  to  move 
about,  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  is  temporarily  augmented ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  is  again  quiet,  it  returns  to  its  former  standard. 
By  the  second  or  third  day,  the  number  of  respirations  is  often 
reduced  to  five,  four,  or  even  three  per  minute;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  animal  usually  appears  very  sluggish,  and  is  roused  with 
difficulty  from  his  inactive  condition.  At  this  time,  the  respiration 
is  not  only  diminished  in  frequency,  but  is  also  performed  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  movement  of  inspiration  is  slow,  easy,  and 
silent,  occupying  several  seconds  in  its  accomplishment;  expiration, 
on  the  contrary,  is  sudden  and  audible,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  well 
marked  expulsive  effort,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being,  to  a 
certain  extent,  voluntary  in  character.  The  intercostal  spaces  also 
sink  inward  during  the  lifting  of  the  ribs;  and  the  whole  movement 
of  respiration  has  an  appearance  of  insufficiency,  as  if  the  lungs 
were  not  thoroughly  filled  with  air.  This  insufficiency  of  respira- 
tion is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  pulmonary 
texture,  which  has  by  this  time  already  commenced. 

Death  takes  place  at  a  period  varying  from  one  to  six  days  after 
the  operation,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal. 
The  only  symptoms  accompanying  it  are  a  steady  failure  of  the 
respiration,  with  increased  sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  be 
aroused.  There  are  no  convulsions,  nor  any  evidences  of  pain. 
After  death,  the  lungs  are  found  in  a  peculiar  state  of  solidification, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  a  consequence  of  this  operation,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  ordinary  inflammatory  hepatization. 
They  are  not  swollen,  but  rather  smaller  than  natural.  They  are 
of  a  dark  purple  color,  leathery  and  resisting  to  the  feel,  destitute 
of  crepitation,  and  infiltrated  with  blood.  Pieces  of  the  lung  cut 
out  sink  in  water.  The  pleural  surfaces,  at  the  same  time,  are  bright 
and  polished,  and  their  cavity  contains  no  effusion  or  exudation. 
The  lungs,  in  a  word,  are  simply  engorged  with  blood  and  empty 
of  air;  their  tissue  having  undergone  no  other  alteration. 

These  changes  are  not  generally  uniform  over  both  lungs.  The 
organs  are  usually  mottled  on  their  exterior;  the  variations  in  color 
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oorrespondiDg  with  the  different  degrees  of  alteration  exhibited  by 
different  parts. 

The  explanation  usually  adopted  of  the  above  consequences  fol- 
lowing division  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  as  follows :  The  nerves 
being  divided,  the  impression  which  originates  in  the  lungs  from 
the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  which  is  destined  to  excite 
the  respiratory  movements  by  reflex  action,  can  no  longer  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  natural  stimulus  to  respira- 
tion being  wanting,  it  is,  accordingly,  less  perfectly  performed.  The 
respiratory  movements  diminish  in  frequency,  and,  growing  con- 
tinually slower  and  slower,  finally  cease  altogether,  and  death  is  the 
result. 

The  above  explanation,  however,  is  not  altogether  sufficient.  It 
accounts  very  well  for  the  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiration, 
but  not  for  its  partial  continuance.  For  if  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
be  really  the  channel  through  which  the  stimulus  to  respiration  is 
conveyed  to  the  medulla,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  understand  why 
respiration  should  be  retarded  after  division  of  these  nerves,  but 
why  it  should  continue  at  all.  In  point  of  fact,  the  respiratory 
movements,  though  diminished  in  frequency,  continue  often  for 
some  days  after  this  operation.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  force  of 
habit,  or  to  any  remains  of  nervous  influence,  as  has  been  some> 
times  suggested,  since,  when  the  medulla  itself  is  destroyed,  respira- 
tion, as  we  know,  stops  instantaneously,  and  no  attempt  at  move- 
ment is  made  after  the  action  of  the  nervous  centre  is  suspended. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  though  the 
chief  agent  by  which  the  respiratory  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the 
medulla,  is  not  the  only  one.  The  lungs  are  undoubtedly  the 
organs  which  are  most  sensitive  to  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  an  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood ;  and  the  sensa- 
tion which  results  from  such  an  accumulation  is  accordingly  first 
felt  in  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  all  the  vas- 
cular organs  are  more  or  less  capable  of  originating  this  impression, 
and  that  all  the  sensitive  nerves  are  capable,  to  some  extent,  of  trans- 
mitting it.  Although  the  first  disagreeable  sensation  on  holding 
the  breath  makes  itself  felt  in  the  lungs,  yet,  if  we  persist  in  sus- 
pending the  respiration,  we  soon  become  conscious  that  the  feeling 
of  discomfort  spreads  to  other  parts ;  and  at  last,  when  the  aocu- 
mulation  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  impurity  of  the  blood  have 
become  excessive,  all  parts  of  the  body  suffer  alike,  and  are  per- 
vaded by  a  general  feeling  of  derangement  and  distress.    It  is  easyi 
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therefore,  to  anderstand  why  respiration  should  be  retarded,  after 
section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  since  the  chief  source  of  the  stimulus 
to  respiration  is  cut  off;  but  the  movements  still  go  on,  though  more 
slowly  than  before,  because  the  other  sensitive  nerves,  which  con- 
tinue to  act,  are  also  capable,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  of  conveying 
the  same  impression. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death,  after  this  operation,  must  no 
doubt  be  principally  sought  for  in  the  altered  condition  of  the 
lungs.  These  organs  are  evidently  very  imperfectly  filled  with  air, 
for  some  time  previous  to  death  ;  and  their  condition,  as  shown  in 
post-mortem  examination,  is  evidently  incompatible  with  a  due 
performance  of  the  respiratory  function.  It  is  not  at  all  certain, 
however,  that  these  alterations  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  directly 
dependent  on  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  when  the  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  performed 
in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  the  filaments  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves  are  also  divided,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis,  produced 
by  their  paralysis,  must  necessarily  interfere  with  the  free  admission 
of  air  into  the  chest  This  difficulty,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
the  diminished  frequency  of  respiration,  miist  have  a  very  con- 
siderable effect  in  impeding  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  bringing 
the  lungs  into  such  a  condition  as  unfits  them  for  maintaining  life. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  influence  upon  the  lungs 
of  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeals  and  that  of  the  other  filaments 
of  the  pneumogastrics,  we  have  resorted  to  the  following  experi- 
ment. 

Two  pups  were  taken,  belonging  to  the  same  litter  and  of  the 
same  size  and  vigor,  about  two  weeks  old.  In  one  of  them  (No.  1) 
the  pneumogastrics  were  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  neck;  and 
in  the  other  (No.  2)  a  section  was  made  at  the  same  time  of  the 
inferior  laryngeals,  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastrics  being  left  un- 
touched. For  the  first  few  seconds  after  the  operation,  there  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  animals.  There  was 
the  same  obstruction  to  the  breath  (owing  to  closure  of  the  glottis), 
the  same  gasping  and  sucking  inspiration,  and  the  same  frothing  at 
the  mouth.  Very  soon,  however,  in  pup  No.  1,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments became  quiescent,  and  at  the  same  time  much  reduced  in 
frequency,  falling  to  ten,  eight,  and  five  respirations  per  minute,  as 
usual  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics ;  while  in  No.  2  the  re- 
spiration continued  frequent  as  well  as  laborious,  and  the  general 
signs  of  agitation  and  discomfort  were  kept  up  for  one  or  two  hourd. 
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The  aninal,  however,  after  that  time  became  exhausted,  cool,  and 
partially  insensible,  like  the  other.  They  both  died,  between  thirty 
and  forty  hours  after  the  operation.  On  post-mortem  inspection  it 
was  found  that  the  peculiar  congestion  and  solidification  of  the 
lungs,  considered  as  characteristic  of  division  of  the  pneumogastrics, 
existed  to  a  similar  extent  in  each  instance ;  and  the  only  appre- 
ciable difierence  between  the  two  bodies  was  that  in  No.  1  the  blood 
was  coagulated,  and  the  abdominal  organs  natural,  while  in  No.  2 
the  blood  was  fluid  and  the  abdominal  organs  congested.  We  are 
led,  accordingly,  to  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
eflEect  produced  by  division  of  this  nerve. 

1.  Aft;er  section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  death  takes  place  by  a  pecu- 
liar congestion  of  the  lungs. 

2.  This  congestion  is  not  directly  produced  by  division  of  the 
nerves,  but  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  admission  of  air  into  the 
chest. 

In  adult  dogs,  the  closure  of  the  glottis  from  paralysis  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles  is  less  complete  than  in  pups;  but  it  is  still 
sufficient  to  exert  a  very  decided  influence  on  respiration,  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  the  subsequent  morbid 
phenomena. 

We  therefore  regard  the  death  which  takes  place  after  division 
of  both  pneumogastric  nerves,  as  produced  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

The  glottis  is  first  narrowed  by  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles, and  an  imperfect  supply  of  air  is  consequently  admitted,  by 
each  inspiration,  into  the  trachea.  Next,  the  stimulus  to  respiration 
being  very  much  diminished,  the  respiratory  movements  take  place 
more  slowly  than  usual.  From  these  two  causes  combined,  the 
blood  is  imperfectly  arterialized,  and  the  usual  consequence  of  such 
a  condition  then  follows,  viz.,  a  partial  stagnation  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  This  stagnation  still  further  impedes  the  action  of  the 
lungs;  while  it  does  not  excite  the  respiratory  muscles  to  increased 
activity  as  it  would  do  in  health,  owing  to  the  division  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics. At  the  same  time,  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  begins  to  exert  a  narcotic  effect,  to 
diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently 
to  retard  still  more  the  movements  of  respiration.  Thus  all  these 
causes  react  upon  and  aggravate  each  other;  because  the  connection 
naturally  existing  between  imperfectly  arterialized  blood  and  the 
stimulus  to  respiration,  is  now  destroyed.    The  narcotism  and  pul- 
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monary  engorgement,  therefore,  continuato  increase,  until  the  lungs 
are  so  seriously  altered  and  engorged  that  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  transmitting  the  blood,  and  circulation  and  respiration  come  to 
an  end  at  the  same  time. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  has 
other  important  distributions  beside  those  to  the  larynx  and  the 
lungs;  and  the  effect  produced  by  its- division  upon  these  other 
organs  has  no  doubt  a  certain  share  in  producing  the  results  which 
follow.  Bearing  in  mind  the  very  extensive  distribution  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  and  the  complicated  character  of  its  func- 
tions, we  may  conclude  that  ailer  section  of  this  nerve  death  takes 
place  from  a  combination  of  various  causes;  the  most  active  of 
which  is  a  peculiar  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  imperfect  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  function. 

Stomachy  and  Digestive  Function. — After  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerves,  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  remain,  and  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  continues.  Nevertheless  the  digestive 
function  is  disturbed  in  various  ways,  though  not  altogether  abo- 
lished. The  appetite  is  more  or  less  diminished,  as  it  would  be  after 
any  serious  operation,  but  it  remains  sufficiently  active  to  show  that 
its  existence  is  not  directly  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve.  Digestion,  however,  very  seldom  actually  takes 
place  to  any  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  following  circum* 
stances:  The  animal  is  frequently  seen  to  take  food  and  drink  with 
considerable  avidity;  but  in  a  few  moments  afterward  the  food  and 
drink  are  suddenly  rejected  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  regurgitation. 
This  regurgitation  does  not  resemble  the  action  of  vomiting,  but 
the  substances  swallowed  are  again  discharged  so  easily  and  instan- 
taneously as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had  never  passed  into 
the  stomach.  Such,  indeed,  is  actually  the  case,  as  any  one  may 
convince  himself  by  watching  the  process,  which  is  often  repeated 
by  the  animal  at  short  intervals.  The  food  and  drink,  taken  volun- 
tarily, pass  down  into  the  oesophagus,  but  owing  to  the  paralysis  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  this  canal,  are  not  conveyed  into  the  stomach. 
They  accumulate  consequently  in  the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the 
oesophagus ;  and  in  a  few  moments  are  rejected  by  a  sudden  anti- 
staltic  action  of  the  parts,  excited,  apparently,  through  the  influence 
of  the  great  sympathetic. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  also  paralyzed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  section  of  this  nerve.  Longet  has  shown,  by 
introducing  food  artificially  into  the  stomach,  that  gastric  juice 
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may  be  secreted  and  the  food  be  actoally  digested  and  disappear, 
when  introduced  in  small  quantity.  But  when  introduced  in  large 
quantity,  it  remains  undigested,  and  is  found  after  death  with  the 
exterior  of  the  mass  softened  and  permeated  by  gastric  juice,  while 
the  central  portions  are  unaltered,  and  do  not  even  seem  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  digestive  fluid.  This  is  undoubtedly 
owing  both  to  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  paralysis  of  its  muscular  fibres.  The 
peristaltic  action  of  the  organ  is  very  important  in  digestion,  in 
order  to  bring  successive  portions  of  the  food  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  to  carry  away  such  as  are  already  softened 
or  as  are  not  capable  of  being  digested  in  the  stomach.  This 
constant  movement  and  agitation  of  the  food  is  probably  also  one 
great  stimulus  to  the  continued  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The 
digestive  fluid  will  therefore  be  deficient  in  quantity  after  division 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  at  the  same  time  that  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  stomach  are  suspended.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may  be  sufiicient  to  permeate 
and  digest  small  quantities  of  food,  while  a  larger  mass  may  resist 
its  action,  and  remain  undigested.  The  effect  produced  by  division 
of  these  nerves  on  the  digestive,  as  on  the  respiratory  organs,  is 
therefore  of  a  complicated  character,  and  results  from  the  combined 
action  of  several  different  causes,  which  influence  and  modify  each 
other. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  liver  by  section  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics,  as  well  as  the  influence  usually  exerted  by  these  nerves 
upon  the  hepatic  functions,  has  been  so  little  studied  that  nothing 
definite  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  it.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  over  this  portion  of  the  subject  in  silence. 

That  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  we  have  hitherto 
studied,  viz.,  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  consists  of  an  apparatus  of 
nerves  and  ganglia,  destined  to  bring  the  individual  into  relation 
with  the  external  world.  By  means  of  the  special  senses,  he  is 
made  cognizant  of  sights,  sounds,  and  odors,  by  which  he  is 
attracted  or  repelled,  and  which  guide  him  in  the  pursuit  and 
choice  of  food.  By  the  general  sensations  of  touch  and  the  volun- 
tary movements,  he  is  enabled  to  alter  at  will  his  position  and 
location,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which 
he  may  be  placed.  The  great  passages  of  entrance  into  the  body, 
and  of  exit  from  it,  are  guarded  also  by  the  same  portion  of  the 
nervous  system.     The  introduction  of  food  into  the  mouth,  and  its 
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passage  through  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  are  regulated  by 
the  same  nervous  apparatus ;  and  even  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  larynx,  and  its  penetration  into  the  lungs,  are  equally  under 
the  guidance  of  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  belonging  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  functions  relate  altogether 
either  to  external  phenomena  or  to  the  simple  introduction  into  the 
body  of  food  and  air,  which  are  destined  to  undergo  nutritive 
changes  in  the  interior  of  the  frame. 

If  we  examine,  however,  the  deeper  regions  of  the  body,  we  find 
located  in  them  a  series  of  internal  phenomena,  relating  only  to 
the  substances  and  materials  which  have  already  penetrated  into 
the  frame,  and  which  form  or  are  forming  a  part  of  its  structure. 
These  are  the  purely  vegetative  functions,  as  they  are  called ;  or 
those  of  growth,  nutrition,  secretion,  excretion,  and  reproduction. 
These  functions,  and  the  organs  to  which  they  belong,  are  not 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  but  are 
regulated  by  another  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  the 
"ganglionic  system;"  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  "sys- 
tem of  the  great  sympathetic." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

SYSTEM  OF  THE  GREAT  SYMPATHETIC. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  nervous 
ganglia,  running  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  spinal  column,  and  connected 
with  each  other  by  slender  longitudinal  filaments.  Each  ganglion 
is  reinforced  by  a  motor  and  sensitive  filament  derived  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  and  thus  the  organs  under  its  influence  are 
brought  indirectly  into  communication  with  external  objects  and 
phenomena.  The  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic  are  distributed 
to  organs  over  which  the  consciousness  and  the  will  have  no  imme- 
diate control,  as  the  intestine,  kidneys,  heart,  liver,  &c. 

The  first  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion. This  ganglion  is  situated  within  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  on  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  optic  nerv'e.  It  communicates  by  slender  fila- 
ments with  the  carotid  plexus,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
sympathetic  system  from  below;  and  receives  a  motor  root  from 
the  oculo-motorius  nerve,  and  a  sensitive  root  from  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  5th  pair.  Its  filaments  of  distribution,  known  as  the 
"ciliary  nerves,"  pass  forward  upon  the  eyeball,  pierce  the  sclerotic, 
and  finally  terminate  in  the  iris. 

The  next  division  of  the  great  sympathetic  in  the  head  is  the 
sphenopalatine  ganglion^  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  It 
communicates,  like  the  preceding,  with  the  carotid  plexus,  and 
receives  a  motor  root  from  the  facial  nerve,  and  a  sensitive  root 
from  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  5th  pair.  Its  filaments 
are  distributed  to  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulae  muscles,  and 
to  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  posterior  nares. 

The  third  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  suhmaocillary^ 
situated  upon  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  communicates  with  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  by  filaments  which 
accompany  the  facial  and  external  carotid  arteries.  It  derives  its 
sensitive  filaments  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  5th  pair,  and  its 
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motor  filaments  from  the  facial  nerve,  by  means  of  the  chorda 
tympani.  Its  branches  of  distribution  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
and  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands. 

The  last  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  otic  ganglion. 
It  is  situated  just  beneath  the 
base  of  the  skull,  on  the  inner  Fig- 149. 

side  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
trifacial  nerve.  It  sends  fila- 
ments of  communication  to 
the  carotid  plexus;  and  re- 
ceives a  motor  root  from  the 
facial  nerve,  and  a  sensitive 
root  from  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary branch  of  the  6th  pair.  - 
Its  branches  are  sent  to  the 
internal  muscle  of  the  mal- 
leus in  the  middle  ear  (tensor 
tympani),  and  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum 
and  Eustachian  tube. 

The  continuation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck 
consists  of  two  and  some- 
times of  three  ganglia,  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 
These  ganglia  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  also 
with  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  cervical  spinal  nerves. 
Their  filaments  follow  the 
course  of  the  carotid  artery 
and  its  branches,  covering 
them  with  a  network  of  inter- 
lacing fibres,  and  are  finally 
distributed  to  the  substance  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  to  the 
walls  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 

pharynx,  and  oesophagus.  By  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
cardiac  nerves,  they  also  supply  sympathetic  fibres  to  the  cardiac 
plexuses  and  to  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

In  the  chest,  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  situated  on 
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each  side  the  spinal  column,  just  over  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  with 
which  they  accordingly  correspond  in  namber.  Their  communi- 
cations with  the  intercostal  nerves  are  double ;  each  sympathetic 
ganglion  receiving  two  filaments  from  the  intercostal  nerve  next 
above  it.  The  filaments  originating  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  are 
distributed  upon  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  to  the  lungs  and  oesophagus. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  continuation  of  the  sympathetic  system  con- 
sists principally  of  the  aggregation  of  ganglionic  enlargements 
situated  upon  the  coeliac  artery,  known  as  the  semilunar  or  cceUac 
ganglion.  From  this  ganglion  a  multitude  of  radiating  and  inoscu- 
lating branches  are  sent  out,  which,  from  their  diverging  course  and 
their  common  origin  from  a  central  mass,  are  termed  the  ''solar 
plexus."  From  this,  other  diverging  plexuses  originate,  which 
accompany  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  are  so  dis- 
tributed to  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine,  spleen,  pancreas, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  internal  organs  of 
generation. 

Beside  the  above  ganglia  there  are  in  the  abdomen  four  other 
pairs,  situated  in  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  and  having  similar 
connections  with  those  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Their 
filaments  join  the  plexuses  radiating  from  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

In  the  pelvis,  the  sympathetic  system  is  continued  by  four  or  five 
pairs  of  ganglia,  situated  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  sacrum,  and 
terminating,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  column,  in  a  single 
ganglion,  the  *'  ganglion  impar,"  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fusion  of  two  separate  ganglia. 

The  entire  sympathetic  series  is  in  this  way  composed  of  nume- 
rous small  ganglia  which  are  connected  throughout,  first,  with  each 
other,  secondly,  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  thirdly,  with 
the  internal  viscera  of  the  body. 

The  properties  and  functions  of  the  great  sympathetic  have  been 
less  successfully  studied  than  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
owing  to  the  anatomical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reaching  and 
operating  upon  this  nerve  for  purposes  of  experiment.  The  cerebro- 
spinal axis  and  its  nerves  are  easily  exposed  and  subjected  to  exami- 
nation. It  is  also  easy  to  isolate  particular  portions,  and  to  appreciate 
the  disturbances  of  sensation,  and  motion  consequent  upon  local 
lesions  or  irritations.  The  phenomena,  furthermore,  which  result 
from  experiments  upon  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  are  promptly 
produced,  are  well-marked  in  character,  and  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
readily  urfderstood  by  the  experimenter.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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principal  part  of  the  sjmpathetio  system  is  sitnated  in  the  interior 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  and  the  mere  operation  of  opening  these 
cavities,  so  as  to  reach  the  ganglionic  centres,  causes  such  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  functions  of  vital  organs,  and  such  a  shock  to  the  system 
at  large,  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  have  been  always 
more  or  less  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
nections of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  with  each  other  and  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  are  so  numerous  and  scattered,  that  these  ganglia 
cannot  be  completely  isolated  without  resorting  to  an  operation  still 
more  mutilating  and  injurious  in  its  character.  And  finaUy,  the 
sensible  phenomena  which  are  obtained  from  experimenting  on  the 
great  sympathetic  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  slow  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  not  particularly  striking  or  characteristic  in 
their  nature. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  however,  some  facts  have  been 
ascertained  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
give  us  a  certain  degree  of  insight  into  its  character  and  functions. 

The  great  sympathetic  is  endowed  both  with  sensibility  and  the 
power  of  exciting  motion;  but  these  properties  are  less  active 
here  than  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  are  exercised  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  If  we  irritate,  for  example,  a  sensitive  nerve  in 
one  of  the  extremities,  or  apply  the  galvanic  current  to  the  poste- 
rior root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  the  evidences  of  pain  or  of  reflex 
action  are  acute  and  instantaneous.  There  is  no  appreciable  inter- 
val between,  the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  sensations 
which  result  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  experimenters  who  have 
operated  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  find  that  evidences  of  sensibility  are  distinctly  manifested 
here  also,  but  less  acutely  and  only  after  somewhat  prolonged  ap- 
plication of  the  irritating  cause.  These  results  correspond  very 
closely  with  what  we  know  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  organs 
which  are  supplied  either  principally  or  exclusively  by  the  sympa- 
thetic; as  the  liver,  intestine,  kidneys,  &c.  These  organs  are 
insensible,  or  nearly  so,  to  ordinary  impressions.  We  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  changes  and  operations  going  on  in  them,  so  long  as 
these  changes  and  operations  retain  their  normal  character.  But 
they  are  still  capable  of  perceiving  unusual  or  excessive  irritations, 
and  may  even  become  exceedingly  painful,  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation. 

There  is  the  same  peculiar  character  in  the  action  of  the  motor 
nerves  belonging  to  the  sympathetic.    If  the  facial  or  sublingual, 
27 
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or  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  be  irritated,  the  conTulsiye 
movement  which  follows  is  instantaneous,  violent,  and  only  mo- 
mentary in  its  duration.  But  if  the  semilunar  ganglion  or  its 
nerves  be  subjected  to  a  similar  experiment,  no  immediate  effect  is 
produced.  It  is  only  after  a  few  seconds  that  a  slow,  vermicular, 
progressive  contraction  takes  place  in  the  (Sorresponding  part  of  the 
intestine,  which  continues  for  some  time  after  the  exciting  cause 
has  been  removed. 

Morbid  changes  taking  place  in  organs  supplied  by  the  sympa- 
thetic present  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  their  produc- 
tion. If  the  body  be  exposed  to  cold  and  dampness,  for  example, 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  shows  itself  perhaps  on  the  following 
day.  Inflammation  of  any  of  the  internal  organs  is  very  rarely 
established  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the  application 
of  the  exciting  cause.  The  internal  processes  of  nutrition  together 
with  their  derangements,  which  are  regarded  as  especially  under 
the  control  of  the  great  sympathetic,  always  require  a  longer  time 
to  be  influenced  by  incidental  causes,  than  those  which  are  regulated 
by  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

In  the  head,  the  sympathetic  has  a  close  and  important  connec- 
tion with  the  exercise  of  the  special  senses.  This  is  illustrated 
more  particularly,  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  by  its  influence  over  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  ophthalmic 
ganglion  sends  off  a  number  of  ciliary  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  iris.  It  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  remaining 
sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  head,  and  receives,  beside,  a  sensitive 
ro^t  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  5th  pair,  and  a  motor  root 
from  the  oculo-motorius.  The  reflex  action  by  which  the  pupil 
contracts  under  a  strong  light  faUing  upon  the  retina,  and  expands 
under  a  diminution  of  light,  takes  place  accordingly  through  this 
ganglion.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  reflected  outward  by  the  fibres  of 
the  oculo-motorius,  is  not  transmitted  directly  by  the  last  named 
nerve  to  the  iris ;  but  passes  first  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  and 
is  thence  conveyed  to  its  destination  by  the  ciliary  nerves. 

The  reflex  movements  of  the  iris  exhibit  consequently  a  some- 
what sluggish  character,  which  indicates  the  intervention  of  a  part 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil 
do  not  take  place  instantaneously,  with  the  variation  in  the  amount 
of  light,  but  always  require  an  appreciable  interval  of  time.  If 
we  pass  suddenly  from  a  brilliantly  lighted  apartment  into  a  dark 
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room,  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  surroundiug  objects  until  a 
certain  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  has  taken 
place ;  and  vision  even  continues  to  grow  more  and  more  distinct 
for  a  considerable  period  afterward,  as  the  expansion  of  the  pupil 
becomes  more  complete.  Again,  if  we  cover  the  eyes  of  another 
person  with  the  hand  or  a  folded  cloth,  and  then  suddenly  expose 
them  to  the  light,  we  shall  find  that  the  pupil,  which  is  at  first  dilated, 
contracts  somewhat  rapidly  to  a  certain  extent,  and  afterward  con- 
tinues to  diminish  in  size  during  several  seconds,  until  the  proper 
equilibrium  is  fairly  established.  Furthermore,  if  we  pass  sud- 
denly from  a  dark  room  into  the  bright  sunshine,  we  are  immedi- 
ately conscious  of  a  painful  sensation  in  the  eye,  which  lasts  for  a 
considerable  time;  and  which  results  from  the  inability  of  the 
pupil  to  contract  with  sufiicient  rapidity  to  shut  out  the  excessive 
amount  of  light.  All  such  exposures  should  be  made  gradually^ 
so  that  the  movements  of  the  iris  may  keep  pace  with  the  varying 
quantity  of  stimulus,  and  so  protect  the  eye  from  injurious  impres- 
sions. 

The  reflex  movements  of  the  iris,  however,  though  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  derive  their 
original  stimulus,  through  the  motor  root  of  this  ganglion,  from 
the  oculo-motorius  nerve.  For  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  last 
mentioned  nerve  be  divided  between  the  brain  and  the  eyeball, 
the  pupil  becomes  immediately  dilated,  and  will  no  longer  contract 
under  the  influence  of  light.  The  motive  power  originally  derived 
from  the  brain  is,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  iris,  modified  by 
passing  through  one  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  before  it  reaches 
its  final  destination. 

An  extremely  interesting  &ct  in  this  connection  is  the  following: 
Of  the  three  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  bead,  viz.,  the  eye,  the 
nose,  and  the  ear,  each  one  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  muscles, 
superficial  and  deep,  which  together  regulate  the  quantity  of  stimu- 
lus admitted  to  the  organ.  The  superficial  set  of  these  muscles  is 
animated  by  branches  of  the  facial  nerve ;  the  deep  seated  or  in- 
ternal set,  by  filaments  from  a  sympathetic  ganglion. 

Thus,  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  protected  by  the  orbicularis  and 
levator  palpebrse  superioris  muscles,  which  open  or  dose  the  eye- 
lids at  will,  and  allow  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  light  to  reach 
the  cornea.  These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  oculo-motorius  and 
facial  nerves,  and  are  for  the  most  part  voluntary  in  their  action. 
The  iris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  more  deeply-seated  muscular 
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cartain,  which  regalates  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  through  the 
pupiL  It  is  supplied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  fihments  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  and  its  movements  are  altogether  involuntary 
in  character. 

In  the  olfactory  apparatus,  the  anterior  or  superficial  set  of 
muscles  are  the  compressors  and  elevators  of  the  al»  nasi,  which 
are  animated  by  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve.  By  their  action, 
odoriferous  vapors,  when  faint  and  delicate  in  their  character,  are 
snuffed  up  and  directed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  passages, 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  most  sensitive  portions  of  the 
olfactory  membrane ;  or,  if  too  pungent  or  disagreeable  in  flavor, 
are  excluded  from  entrance.  These  muscles  are  not  very  im- 
portant or  active  in  the  human  subject;  but  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals  with  a  more  active  and  powerful  sense  of  smell,  as  for 
example  the  carnivora,  they  may  be  seen  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  mechanism  of  olfaction.  Furthermore,  the  levators  and 
depressors  of  the  veluni  palati,  which  are  more  deeply  situated, 
serve  to  open  or  close  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  nares,  and  accom- 
plish a  similar  office  with  the  muscles  already  named  in  front. 
The  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulas  muscles,  which,  by  their 
action,  tend  to  close  the  posterior  nares,  are  supplied  by  filaments 
from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  are  involuntary  in  their 
character. 

The  ear  has  two  similar  sets  of  muscles,  similarly  supplied.  The 
first,  or  superficial  set,  are  those  moving  the  external  ear,  viz.,  the 
anterior,  superior,  and  posterior  auriculares.  Like  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  nares,  they  are  comparatively  inactive  in  man,  but 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  well  developed  and  important 
In  the  horse,  the  deer,  the  sheep,  &c.,  they  turn  the  ear  in  various 
directions  so  as  to  catch  more  distinctly  faint  and  distant  sounds,  or 
to  exclude  those  which  are  harsh  and  disagreeable.  These  muscles 
are  supplied  by  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  are  voluntary  in 
their  action. 

The  deep  seated  set  are  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear.  In 
order  to  understand  their  action,  we  must  recollect  that  sounds 
are  transmitted  from  the  external  to  the  middle  ear  through  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  vibrates,  like  the  head  of  a 
drum,  on  receiving  sonorous  impulses  from  without.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  any  resdnant  membrane  or  cord  is  capable  of 
vibrating  in  unison  with  acute  or  grave  sounds,  according  to  its 
ttate  of  tension  or  relaxation.    For  any  such  membrane  or  cord,  at 
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a  given  degree  of  tension^  there  is  a  limit  both  to  the  gravity  and 
aouteness  of  the  sounds  which  it  is  capable  of  transmitting.  The 
greater  its  tension,  the  more  acute  the  sounds  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted; the  lower  its  tension,,  the  deeper  the  ^sounds  to  which  it 
is  capable  of  vibrating.  Furthermore,  any  elastic  membrane  is 
more  easily  throwti  into  sonorous  vibrations  when  in  a  tense  con 
dition,  and  is  consequently  more  capable,  when  tightly  strained,  of 
receiving  and  transmitting  sounds  of  feeble  intensity. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  accordingly,  which  is  an 
elastic  shet^  stretched  across  the  passage  to  the  ear,  may  be  made 
more  or  less  sensitive  to  sonorous  impressions  by  varying  its  con- 
dition of  tension  or  relaxation.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is 
attached  to  the  membrana  tympani  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  (tensor  tympani)  is  thrown  into 
contraction,  the  tympanic  membrane  is  drawn  inward,  and  iut 
tension  increased.  On  the  relaxation  of  this  muscle,  the  chain  of 
bones  of  the  middle  ear  returns  to  its  ordinary  position,  by  the 
elasticity  of  its  ligaments,  and  restores  the  previous  condition  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  this  mechanism  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  hearing  is  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  circumstances.  In  listening  attentively  to  a  very  faint  sound,  or 
in  endeavoring  to  distinguish  slight  variations  at  a  high  pitch,  n 
sense  of  exertion  may  be  almost  always  perceived,  which  is  proba- 
bly due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  unusual  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  On  the  other  hand,  sounds  of  a  very  sharp  and  acute 
character  are  distressing  to  the  ear,  and  may  be  diminished  in 
apparent  intensity  by  a  relaxation  of  the  same  membrane.  The 
internal  muscle  of  the  malleus,  by  which  this  action  is  accom- 
plished, corresponds  therefore  in  its  office  with  the  muscular  iSbres 
of  the  iris,  and  to  those  which  open  and  close  the  posterior,  nares. 
It  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  otic  ganglion,  the  fourth  in  the 
series  of  sympathetic  ganglia  situated  in  the  head. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  reflex  action  taking  place  in  the 
deeper  seated  muscles,  originates  from  a  sensation  which  is  con- 
veyed inward  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  is  then  transmitted 
outward  to  its  final  destination  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia. 

Another  very  striking  fact  concerning  the  sympathetic  relates  to 
the  changes  produced  by  its  division,  in  the  nutritive  processes  of 
the  parts  supplied  by  it.  One  of  the  most  important  and  remark- 
able of  these  changes  is  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  tlie  affected 
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parts.  If  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided  on  one  side  of  the  neck, 
in  the  rabbit,  cat,  or  dog,  an  elevation  of  temperature  begins  to  be 
perceptible  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  the  cat,  we  have  found  a  very  sensible  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  two  sides  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  minutes ; 
and  in  the  rabbit,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour.  A  vascular  conges- 
tion of  the  parts  also  takes  place,  which  may  be  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  when  held  up  between  the  eye 
and  the  light.  The  elevation  of  temperature,  in  these  cases,  is  very 
perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  also  measured  by  the  thermo- 
meter. Bernard'  has  found  it  to  reach  8*^  or  9®F.  The  elevation 
of  temperature  and  congested  state  of  the  parts  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  diminished  by  the  next  day,  and  afterward  disappear  rapidly. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  last  for  a  long  time.  Bernard  {op.  ciL) 
has  seen  the  unnatural  temperature  of  the  affected  parts  remain  in 
the  rabbit  for  fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  and  in  the  dog  for  two 
months.  Where  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  has  been  extir- 
pated, he  has  even  found  the  above  appearances  to  continue  in  the 
dog  for  a  year  and  a  half.  They  may  also,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  be  reproduced  several  times  in  the  same  animal,  by 
repeated  divisions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  above  effects  are  due  to  a  peculiar  modification  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  affected  parts,  which  has  some  analogy  with  inflamma- 
tion. The  uniiataral  heat,  the  congestion,  and  the  increased  sensi- 
bility which  are  present,  all  serve  to  indicate  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  two  conditions.  None  of  the  more  serious  consequences 
of  inflammation,  however,  such  as  oedema,  exudation,  sloughing  or 
ulceration,  have  ever  been  known  to  follow  from  this  operation ; 
and  the  term  inflammation,  accordingly,  cannot  properly  be  applied 
to  its  results. 

Division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  nedc 
has  also  a  very  singular  and  instantaneous  effect  on  the  muscular 
apparatus  of  the  eye.  Within  a  very  few  seconds  after  the  above 
operation  has  been  performed  upon  the  cat,  the  pupil  of  the  cor- 
responding eye  becomes  strongly  contracted,  and  remains  in  that 
condition.  At  the  same  time  the  third  eyelid,  or  ^'nictitating  mem- 
brane," with  which  these  animals  are  provided,  is  drawn  partially 
over  the  cornea,  and  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  also  approxi- 
mate very  considerably  to  each  other;  so  that  all  the  apertures 

*  RecUerohefl  ezp^rimontales  sur  le  Grand  Sjrmpathiqae.     Paris,  1854. 
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guarding  tbe  eyeball  are  very  perceptibly  narrowed,  and  tbe  ex- 
pression of  the  face  on  tbat  side  is  altered  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
This  effect  upon  the  pupil  has  been  explained  by  supposing  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  or  the 
constrictors  of  the  pupil,  to  be  Fig- 1^0. 

oniroated  exclusively  by  nervous 
filaments  derived  from  the  oculo- 
motorius ;  and  the  radiating  fibres, 
or  the  dilators,  to  be  supplied  by 
tbe  sympathetic.  Accordingly, 
while  division  of  the  oculo-mo- 
torius  would  produce  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  (as  it  actually  doesX 
by  paralysis  of  the  circular  fibres 
only,  division  of  the  sympathetic 

would   be   followed    by  exclusive        cat,  after  •mUod  of  th«  right  ffjapatheUe. 

paralysis  of  the  dilators,  and  a  per- 
manent contraction  of  the  pupil  would  consequently  take  place.  The 
above  explanation,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one ;  since  after 
division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  cat,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  not  only  is  the  pupil  contracted,  but  both  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  and  the  nictitating  membrane  are  also  partially  drawn  over 
the  cornea,  and  assist  in  excluding  the  light.  The  last-named  efifect 
cannot  be  owing  to  any  direct  paralysis,  from  division  of  the  fibres 
of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  section  of  this 
nerve  operates  simply  by  exaggerating  for  a  time  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina,  as  it  does  that  of  the  integument;  and  that  the  partial 
closure  of  the  eyelids  and  pupil  is  a  secondary  consequence  of  that 
condition. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  describing  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyeball,  consequent  upon  section  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  we 
found  that  there  were  reasons  for  believing  this  effect  to  be  due  to 
injury  of  certain  sympathetic  fibres  which  accompany  the  fifth  pair. 
If  the  fifth  pair  in  fact  be  divided  at  the  level  of  the  Casserian  gan- 
glion, where  it  is  joined  by  sympathetic  fibres  from  the  carotid 
plexus,  or  between  this  ganglion  and  the  eyeball,  a  destructive 
inflammation  of  the  organ  follows.  But  if  the  section  be  made 
behind  the  ganglion,  so  as  to  avoid  the  filaments  of  communication 
with  the  sympathetic,  no  inflammatory  change  takes  place.  If  this 
fact  be  really  owing  to  the  presence  of  sympathetic  fibres  which 
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accompany  the  fifth  pair,  it  indicated  a  remarkable  diflerence  in  the 
effects  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  near  the  eyeball  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it;  since  no  real  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  or  its 
appendages  is  ever  produced  by  division  of  this  nerve  in  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  bat  only  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  increase  of 
sensibility  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  the  consequences 
of  its  division  upon  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  have  been 
only  very  imperfectly  investigated  by  experimental  methods.  It 
undoubtedly  serves  as  a  medium  of  reflex  action  between  the  sensi- 
tive and  motor  portions  of  the  digestive,  excretory,  and  generative 
apparatuses ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  also  takes  part  in  reflex  actions 
in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  at  the  same  time  interested. 
There  are  accordingly  three  different  kinds  of  reflex  action,  taking 
place  wholly  or  partially  through  the  sympathetic  system,  which 
may  be  observed  to  occur  in  the  living  body. 

Ist.  Reflex  actions  taking  place  from  the  internal  organs^  through  the 
sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  systems,  to  the  voluntary  muscles  and 
sensitive  surfaces. — The  convulsions  of  young  children  are  often 
owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  undigested  food  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
Attacks  of  indigestion  are  also  known  to  produce  temporary  amau- 
rosis, double  vision,  strabismus,  and  even  hemiplegia.  Nausea,  and 
a  diminished  or  capricious  appetite,  are  often  prominent  symptoms 
of  early  pregnancy,  induced  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane. 

2d.  Heflex  actions  taking  place  from  the  sensitive  surfaces^  through 
the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  to  the  involuntary  muscles 
and  secreting  organs. — Imprudent  exposure  of  the  integument  to 
cold  and  wet,  will  often  bring  on  a  diarrhoea.  Mental  and  moral 
impressions,  conveyed  through  the  special  senses,  will  affect  the 
motions  of  the  heart,  and  disturb  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
secretion.  Terror,  or  an  absorbing  interest  of  any  kind,  will  pro- 
duce a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  communicate  in  this  way  a  pecu- 
liarly wild  and  unusual  expression  to  the  eye.  Disagreeable  sights 
or  odors,  or  even  unpleasant  occurrences,  are  capable  of  hastening 
or  arresting  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  of  inducing  premature 
delivery. 

8d.  Beflex  actions  taking  place  through  the  sympathetic  system  from 
one  part  of  the  internal  organs  to  another. — The  contact  of  food  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  excites  a  peristaltic 
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movement  in  the  muscular  coat.  The  mutual  action  of  the  digestive, 
urinary,  and  internal  generative  organs  upon  each  other  takes  place 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  their 
nerves.  The  variations  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  different 
abdominal  viscera,  corresponding  with  the  state  of  activity  or  re- 
pose of  their  associated  organs,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  similar 
nervous  influence.  These  phenomena  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  nor  by  any  apparent 
intervention  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
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SECTION  III. 
REPRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER   I. 


ON   THE   NATURE   OF  REPRODUCTION,   AND  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

The  process  of  reproduction  is  the  most  characteristic,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting,  of  all  the  phenomena  presented 
by  organized  bodies.  It  includes  the  whole  history  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  individual  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  life,  as  well  as  the  production,  growth,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  germs  which  make  their  appearance  by 
generation. 

For  all  organized  bodies  pass  through  certain  well  defined  epochs 
or  phases  of  development,  by  which  their  stracture  and  functions 
undergo  successive  alterations.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
living  animal  or  plant  is  distinguished  from  inanimate  substances 
by  the  incessant  changes  of  nutrition  and  growth  which  take  place 
in  its  tissues.  The  muscles  and  the  mucous  membranes,  the  osse- 
ous and  cartilaginous  tissues,  the  secreting  and  circulatory  organs, 
all  incessantly  absorb  oxygen  and  nutritious  material  from  with- 
out, and  assimilate  their  molecules;  while  new  substances,  produced 
by  a  retrogressive  alteration  and  decomposition,  are  at  the  same 
time  excreted  and  discharged.  These  nutritive  changes  correspond 
in  rapidity  with  the  activity  of  the  other  vital  phenomena ;  since 
the  production  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
vital  functions,  depend  upon  the  regular  and  normal  continuance 
of  the  nutritive  process.  Thus  the  organs  and  tissues,  which  are 
always  the  seat  of  this  double  change  of  renovation  and  decay, 
retain  nevertheless  their  original  constitution,  and  continue  to  be 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  vital  phenomena. 
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The  above  changes,  however,  are  not  in  reality  the  only  ones 
which  take  place.  For  although  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the 
composition  of  its  constituent  parts  appear  to  be  maintained  in  an 
unaltered  condition,  by  the  nutritive  process,  from  one  moment  to 
another,  or  from  day  to  day,  yet  a  comparative  examination  of 
them  at  greater  intervals  of  time  will  show  that  this  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  case;  but  that  the  changes  of  nutrition  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  progressive  as  well  as  momentary.  The  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  the  skeleton,  for  example,  are  not  the  same  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  that  they  were  at  fifteen.  At  the  latter  period  it  con- 
tains more  calcareous  and  less  organic  matter  than  before ;  and  its 
solidity  is  accordingly  increased,  while  its  elasticity  is  diminished. 
Even  the  anatomy  of  the  bones  alters  in  an  equally  gradual  manner; 
thQ  medullary  cavities  enlarging  with  the  progress  of  growth,  and 
the  cancellated  tissue  becoming  more  open  and  spongy  in  texture. 
We_have  already  noticed  the  diflFerence  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  inspired  and  exhaled  at  different  ages.  The 
muscles,  also,  if  examined  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  are  found 
to  be  less  irritable  than  formerly,  owing  to  a  slow,  but  steady  and 
permanent  deviation  in  their  intimate  constitution. 

The  vital  properties  of  the  organs,  therefore,  change  with  their 
varying  structure;  and  a  time  comes  at  last  when  they  are  per- 
ceptibly less  capable  of  performing  their  original  functions  than 
before.  This  alteration  being  dependent  on  the  varying  activity  of 
the  nutritive  process,  continues  necessarily  to  increase.  The  very 
exercise  of  the  vital  powers  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  sub- 
sequent alteration  of  the  organs  employed  in  them ;  and  the  func- 
tions of  life,  therefore,  instead  of  remaining  indefinitely  the  same, 
pass  through  a  series  of  successive  changes,  which  finally  terminate 
in  their  complete  cessation. 

The  history  of  a  living  animal  or  plant  is,  therefore,  a  history  of 
successive  epochs  or  phases  of  existence,  in  each  of  which  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  body  differ  more  or  less  from  those  in 
every  other.  Every  living  being  has  a  definite  term  of  life,  through 
which  he  passes  by  the  operation  of  an  invariable  law,  and  which, 
at  some  regularly  appointed  time,  comes  to  an  end.  The  plant 
germinates,  grows,  blossoms,  bears  fruit,  withers,  and  decays.  The 
animal  is  born,  nourished  and  brought  to  maturity,  after  which  he 
retrogrades  and  dies.  The  very  commencement  of  existence,  by 
leading  through  its  successive  intermediate  stages,  conducts  at  last 
necessarily  to  its  own  termination. 
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Bot  while  individual  organisms  are  thus  constantly  perishing  and 
disapf>earing  from  the  stage,  the  particular  kind,  or  species^  remains 
in  existence,  apparently  without  any  important  change  in  the  cha- 
racter or  appearance  of  the  organized  forms  belonging  to  it.  The 
horse  and  the  ox,  the  pine  and  the  palm-tree,  the  different  kinds  of 
wild  and  domesticated  animals,  even  the  different  races  of  man 
himself,  have  remained  without  any  essential  alteration  ever  since 
the  earliest  historical  epochs.  Yet  during  this  period  innumerable 
individuals,  belonging  to  each  species  or  race,  must  have  lived 
through  their  natural  term  and  successively  passed  out  of  existence. 
A  species  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  type  or  class  of  organized 
beings,  in  which  the  particular  forms  or  structures  composing  it  die 
off  constantly  and  disappear,  but  which  nevertheless  repeats  itself 
from  year  to  year,  and  maintains  its  ranks  constantly  full  by  the 
regular  accession  of  new  individuals.  This  process,  by  which  new 
organisms  make  their  appearance,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
are  destroyed,  is  known  as  the  process  of  reproduction  or  generation. 
Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  it  is  accomplished. 

It  has  always  been  known  that,  as  a  general  rule  in  the  process 
of  generation,  the  young  animals  or  plants  are  produced  directly 
from  the  bodies  of  the  elder.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  that 
of  parents  and  progeny;  and  the  new  organisms,  thus  generated, 
become  in  turn  the  parents  of  others  w^o  succeed  them.  For  this 
reason  wherever  such  plants  or  animals  exist,  they  indicate  the 
previous  existence  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  species;  and  if 
by  any  accident  the  whole  species  should  be  destroyed  in  any  par- 
ticular locality,  no  new  individuals  could  be  produced  there,  unless 
by  the  previous  importation  of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

The  commonest  observation  shows  this  to  be  true  in  regard  to 
those  animals  and  plants  with  whose  history  we  are  more  familiarly 
acquainted.  An  opinion,  however,  has  sometimes  been  maintained 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  that  living  beings  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  produced  from  inanimate  substances, 
without  any  similar  plants  or  animals  having  preceded  them ;  pre- 
senting, accordingly,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  progeny  without 
parents.  Such  a  production  of  organized  bodies  is  known  by  the 
name  of  spontaneous  generation.  It  is  believed  by  the  large  majority 
of  physiologists  at  the  present  day  that  no  such  spontaneons  gene- 
ration ever  takes  place;  but  that  plants  and  animals  are  always 
derived,  by  direct  reproduction,  from  previously  existing  parents 
of  the  same  species.    As  this,  however,  is  a  question  of  some  im- 
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portance,  and  one  which  has  been  frequently  discossed  in  works  on 
physiology,  we  shall  proceed  to  pass  in  review  the  facts  which  have 
been  adduced  in  favor  of  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  generation, 
as  well  as  those  which  would  lead  to  its  disproval  and  rejection. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  many  apparent  instances  of 
spontaneous  generation  are  found  to  be  of  a  very  different  character 
so  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  critical  examination.  Thus  grass- 
hoppers and  beetles,  earthworms  and  crayfish,  the  swarms  of  minute 
insects  that  fill  the  air  over  the  surface  of  stagnant  pools,  and  even 
frogs,  moles,  and  lizards,  have  been  supposed  in  former  times  to  be 
generated  directly  from  the  earth  or  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  was 
only  by  investigating  carefully  the  natural  history  of  these  animals 
that  they  were  ascertained  to  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  generation  from  parents,  and  were  found  to  continue  the  repro- 
duction of  their  species  in  the  same  way.  A  still  more  striking 
instance  is  furnished  by  the  production  of  maggots  in  putrefying 
meat,  vegetables,  flour  paste,  fermenting  dung,  &c.  If  a  piece  of 
meat  be  exposed,  for  example,  and  allowed  to  undergo  the  process 
of  putrefaction,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  living  maggots,  which  feed  upon  the  decomposing 
flesh.  Now  these  maggots  are  always  produced  under  the  same 
conditions  of  warmth,  moisture  and  exposure,  and  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  putrefactive  process.  They  are  never  to  be  found  in  fresh 
meat,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  other  situation  than  the  one  just  mentioned. 
They  appear,  consequently,  without  any  similar  individuals  having 
existed  in  the  same  locality ;  and  considering  the  regularity  of  their 
appearance  under  the  given  conditions,  and  their  absence  elsewhere, 
it  has  been  believed  that  they  were  spontaneously  generated,  under 
the  influence  of  warmth,  moisture,  and  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
decaying  organic  substances. 

A  little  examination,  however,  discovers  a  very  simple  solution 
of  the  foregoing  difficulty.  On  watching  the  exposed  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  during  the  earlier  periods  of  their  decompo- 
sition, it  is  found  that  flies  and  other  insects,  attracted  by  the  odor 
of  the  decaying  material,  hover  round  it  and  deposit  their  eggs 
upon  its  surface  or  in  its  interior.  These  eggs,  hatched  by  the 
warmth  to  which  they  are  exposed,  produce  the  maggots ;  which 
are  simply  the  young  of  the  winged  insects,  and  which  after  a  time 
become  transformed,  by  the  natural  progress  of  development,  into 
perfect  insects  similar  to  their  parents.  The  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  the  presence  of  the  maggots  by  generation,  therefore,  de- 
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pended  simply  on  the  fSeu^t  that  they  were  different  in  appearance 
from  the  parents  that  produced  them.  This  difference,  however,  is 
merely  a  temporary  one,  corresponding  with  the  difference  in  age, 
and  disappears  when  the  development  of  the  animal  is  complete; 
just  as  the  young  chicken,  when  recently  hatched,  has  a  different 
form  and  plumage  from  those  which  it  presents  in  its  adult  condi- 
tion. 

Nearly  all  the  causes  of  error,  in  fiEu^t,  which  have  suggested  at 
various  times  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  have  been 
derived  from  these  two  sources.  First,  the  ready  transportation  of 
eggs  or  germs,  and  their  rapid  hatching  under  favorable  circum- 
stances; and  secondly,  the  different  appearances  presented  by  the 
same  animal  at  dififerentages,  in  consequence  of  which  the  youthful 
animal  may  be  mistaken,  by  an  ignorant  observer,  for  an  entirely 
different  species.  These  sources  of  error  are,  however,  so  readily 
detected,  as  a  general  rule,  by  scientific  investigation,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  particular  instances  in  which  they 
exist  In  fact,  whenever  a  rare  or  comparatively  unknown  animal 
or  plant  has  been  at  any  time  supposed  to  be  produced  by  sponta- 
neous generation,  it  has  only  been  necessary,  for  the  most  part^  to 
investigate  thoroughly  its  habits  and  functions,  to  discover  its  secret 
methods  of  propagation,  and  to  show  that  they  correspond,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  reproduction.  The 
limits,  therefore,  within  which  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion can  be  applied,  have  been  narrowed  in  precisely  the  same 
degree  that  the  study  of  natural  history  and  comparative  physiology 
has  advanced.  At  present,  indeed,  there  remain  but  two  classes 
of  phenomena  which  are  ever  supposed  to  lend  any  support  to 
the  above  doctrine ;  viz.,  the  existence  and  production,  1st,  of  in- 
fusorial animalcules,  and  2d,  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  these  two  parts  of  the  subject 
in  succession. 

Intijsobial  Animalcules. — If  water,  holding  in  solution  organic 
substances,  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  is  found  after  a  short  time  to  be  filled  with  swarms 
of  minute  living  organisms,  which  are  visible  only  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  forms  of  these  microscopic  animalcules  are  exceedingly 
varied;  owing  either  to  the  great  number  of  species  in  existence,  or  to 
their  rapid  alteration  during  the  successive  periods  of  their  growth. 
Ehrenberg  has  described  more  than  300  different  varieties  of  them. 
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They  are  generally  provided  with  cilia  attached  to  the  exterior  of 
their  bodies,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  constant  and  rapid  motion 

in  the  fluid  which  they  inha- 
^^8'  ^*^-  bit.  Owing  to  their  presence 

in  animal  and  vegetable 
watery  infusions,  they  have 
received  the  name  of  "  infa- 
soria,"  or  'infusorial  animal- 
cules." 

Now  these  infnsoria  are 
always  produced  under  the 
conditions  which  we  have  de- 
scribed above.  The  animal 
or  vegetable  substance  used 
for  the  infusion  may  be  pre- 
viously baked  ot  boiled,  so 
as  to  destroy  all  living  germs 
which  it  might  accidentally 
contain ;  the  water  in  which  it  is  infused  may  be  carefully  distilled, 
and  thus  freed  from  all  similar  contamination;  and  yet  the  infusorial 
animalcules  will  make  their  appearance  at  the  usual  time  and  in  the 
usual  abundance.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the  infusion  be  exposed 
to  a  moderately  elevated  temperature,  and  to  the  access  of  atmo- 
spheric air ;  conditions  which  are  equally  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  lifd  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  whatever  be  the 
source  from  which  they  are  derived.  Under  the  above  circum- 
stances, therefore,  either  the  animalcules  must  have  been  produced 
by  spontaneous  generation  in  the  watery  infusion,  or  their  germs 
must  have  been  introduced  into  it  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. No  such  introduction  has  ever  been  directly  demonstrated, 
nor  have  even  any  eggs  or  germs  belonging  to  the  infusoria  ever 
been  detected. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  infusoria  are 
produced  from  germs,  and  not  by  spontaneous  generation.  Since 
the  infusoria  themselves  are  microscopic  in  size,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  eggs,  which  must  be  smaller  still,  should  have  escaped 
observation.  We  know,  too,  that  in  many  instances  the  minute 
germs  of  animals  or  plants  may  be  wafted  about  in  a  dry  state  by 
the  atmosphere,  until,  by  accidentally  coming  in  contact  with  warmth 
and  moisture,  they  become  developed  and  bring  forth  living  organ- 
isms.   The  eggs  of  the  infusoria,  accordingly,  may  be  easily  raised 
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and  held  soflpended  in  the  atmoq;>here,  under  the  form  of  minute 
dust-like  partioles,  ready  to  germinate  and  become  developed  when- 
ever they  are  caught  by  the  surface  of  a  stagnant  pool,  or  of  any 
artificially  prepared  infusion.  In  point  of  fact,  the  atmosphere 
does  really  contain  an  abundance  of  such  dust-like  particles,  even 
when  it  appears  to  be  most  transparent  and  free  from  impurities. 
This  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  admitting  a  single  beam  of 
sunshine  into  a  darkened  apartment,  when  the  shining  particles  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere  become  immediately  visible  in  the  track 
of  the  sunbeam.  Again,  if  a  perfectly  clean  and  polished  mirror 
be  placed  with  its  face  upward  in  a  securely  closed  room,  and  left 
undisturbed  for  several  days,  its  surface  at  the  end  of  that  time  will 
be  found  to  be  dimmed  by  the  settling  upon  it  of  minute  dust, 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  for 
disbelieving  that  the  air  may  always  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
organic  germs  for  the  production  of  infusorial  animalcules. 

There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining  direct  proof  that  it 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  that  organic  germs  pene- 
trate into  the  watery  infusions.  It  is  true  that  if  such  an  infusion 
be  prepared  from  baked  meat  or  vegetables  and  distilled  water,  and 
afterward  hermetically  sealed,  no  infusoria  are  developed  in  it ;  but 
this  only  shows,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  the  free,  access 
of  air  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  all  organic  life,  just  as  it  is 
to  the  support  of  animals  and  plants  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
growth  and  reproduction.  Such  a  result,  therefore,  proves  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  external  origin  of  the  infusoria.  In  order  to  be 
conclusive,  such  an  experiment  should  be  so  contrived  that  the 
watery  infusion,  previously  freed  from  all  foreign  contamination, 
should  be  supplied  with  a  free  access  of  atmospheric  air,  while  the 
introduction  of  living  germs  by  this  channel  should  at  the  same  time 
be  rendered  impossible.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  has  in  reality 
been  contrived  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Schultze,  of  Berlin.' 

This  observer  prepared  an  infusion  containing  organic  substances 
in  solution,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  glass  flask  (Fig.  162,  a)  of  such  a 
size,  that  the  infusion  filled  about  one-half  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
vessel.  The  mouth  of  the  flask  was  fitted  with  an  air-tight  stopper 
provided  with  two  holes,  through  which  were  passed  narrow  glass 
tubes  bent  at  right  angles.  To  each  of  these  tubes  was  attached  a 
potass  apparatus  (6,  c\  similar  to  those  used  for  condensing  carbonic 

'  Edinbargh  New  Philosophical  Joarnal,  Oct.,  1837. 
2S 
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Pig.  162. 


SeboUie'M  exp«riin«nt  on  Spoivta- 
SBODB  OK5BRATI01I. — a  FUnk Con- 
taining wat^rT"  infunloB.  b.  PotaM  ap- 
paratus conrainlng  anlpharie  acid.  e. 
Potass  apparatus  containing  caustic  po- 


acid  ia  organic  analyses.    One  of  thede  (a)  was  filled  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  the  other  {b)  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potass. 

The  flask  with  the  organic  infusion 
having  been  subjected  to  a  boiling 
temperature,  in  order  to  destroy  any 
living  germs  which  it  might  con- 
tain, the  stopper  was  inserted,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  exposed  to  the 
light,  at  the  ordinary  summer  tempera- 
ture. The  connections  of  the  apparat  us 
being  perfectly  tight,  no  air  could  pene- 
trate into  the  fiask,  except  by  passing 
through  either  the  sulphuric  acid  or 
the  potass;  either  of  which  would  retain 
and  destroy  any  organic  germs  which 
might  be  suspended  in  it.  Every  day 
a  fresh  supply  of  air  was  introduoeii 
into  the  flask  by  drawing  it  through 
the  tubes  i,  c;  and  in  this  way  the  atmospheric  air  above  the  infu- 
sion was  constantly  renewed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  introduction 
of  living  germs  from  without  was  effectually  prevented. 
•  Schultze  kept  this  apparatus  under  his  observation,  as  above,  from 
the  last  of  May  till  the  first  of  August ;  frequently  examining  the 
edges  of  the  fluid  with  a  lens,  through  the  sides  of  the  glass  jar, 
but  without  ever  detecting  in  it  any  traces  of  living  organisms.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  flask  was  opened,  and  the  fluid  which  it 
contained  subjected  to  direct  examination,  equally  without  result. 
It  was  then  exposed,  in  the  same  vessel  and  in  the  same  situation 
as  before,  to  the  free  access  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days  it  was  found  to  be  swarming  with  infusoria. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  infusoria  cannot  be  regarded  as 
produced  by  spontaneous  generation,  but  must  be  considered  as 
originating  in  the  usual  manner  from  germs;  since  they  do  not 
make  their  appearance  in  the  watery  infusion,  when  the  accidental 
introduction  of  germs  from  without  has  been  efifectually  prevented. 


Animal  and  Vegbtablk  Parasites.— This  very  remarkable 
group  of  organized  bodies  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they 
live  either  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  interior  of  other  animal  or 
vegetable  organisms.  Thus,  the  mistletoe  fixes  itself  on  the  branches 
of  aged  trees;  the  Oidium  albicans  vegetates  upon  the  mucous  sur- 
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feces  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx ;  the  Botrytia  Bamana  attacks  the 
body  of  the  silkworm,  and  plants  itself  in  its  tissues ;  while  many 
species  of  tremataid  v^orms  live  attached  to  the  gills  of  fish  and  of 
water-lizards. 

These  parasites  are  usually  nourished  by  the  fluids  of  the  animal 
whose  body  they  inhabit.  Each  particular  species  of  parasite  is 
found  to  inhabit  the  body  of  a  particular  species  of  animal,  and  is 
not  found  elsewhere.  They  are  met  with,  moreover,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  in  particular  organs,  or  even  in  particular  parts  of  a  single 
organ.  Thus  the  Tricocephalus  dispar  is  found  only  in  the  csscum; 
the  Strongylus  gigas  in  the  kidney;  the  Distoma  hepaticum  in  the 
biliary  passages.  The  Distoma  variegatum  is  found  only  in  the 
lungs  of  the  green  frog,  the  Distoma  cylindraceum  in  those  of  the 
brown.  The  Tenia  solium  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  human 
subject  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  while  the  T»nia  lata  occurs  ex* 
dusively  in  others.  It  appears,  therefore,  as  though  some  local 
combination  of  conditions  were  necessary  to  the  production  of  these 
parasites ;  and  they  have  been  supposed,  accordingly,  to  originate 
by  spontaneous  generation  in  the  localities  where  they  are  exclu* 
sively  known  to  exist 

A  little  consideration  will  *show,  however,  that  the  above  condi- 
tions are  not,  properly  speaking,  necessary  or  sufficient  for  the 
production^  but  only  for  the  development  of  these  parasites.  All  the 
parasites  mentioned  above  reproduce  their  species  by  generation. 
They  have  male  and  female  organs,  and  produce  fertile  eggs,  often 
in  great  abundance.  The  eggs  contained  in  a  single  female  Ascaris 
are  to  be  counted  by  thousands ;  and  in  a  tapeworm,  it  is  said,  even 
by  millions.  Now  these  eggs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  hatched 
and  produce  new  individuals,  require  certain  special  conditions 
which  are  favorable  for  their  development ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  seeds  of  plants  require,  for  their  germination  and  growth,  a 
certain  kind  of  soil  and  a  certain  supply  of  warmth  and  moisture. 
It  is  accordingly  no  more  surprising  that  the  Ascaris  vermicularis 
should  inhabit  the  rectum,  and  the  Ascaris  lumbricoides  the  ileum, 
than  that  the  Lobelia  inflata  should  grow  only  in  dry  pastures,  and 
the  Lobelia  cardinalis  by  the  side  of  running  brooks.  The  lichens 
flourish  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  rocks  and  stone  walls ;  while 
the  fungi  vegetate  in  darkness  and  moisture,  on  the  decaying  trunks 
of  dead  trees.  Yet  no  one  imagines  these  vegetables  to  be  spon- 
taneously generated  from  the  soil  which  they  inhabit.  The  truth  is 
simply  this,  that  if  the  animal  or  vegetable  germ  be  deposited  in  a 
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locality  which  affords  the  requisite  conditions  for  its  deyelopment, 
tt  becomes  developed;  otherwise  not.  Each  female  Ascaris  pro* 
fluces,  as  we  have  stated  above,  many  thousands  of  ova.  Now, 
though  the  chances  are  very  great  against  any  particular  one  of 
these  ova  being  accidentally  transported  into  the  inte^inal  canal  of 
another  individual,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  many  causes  in 
operation  by  which  some  of  them  might  be  so  transported.  By  far 
the  greater  number  undoubtedly  perish,  from  not  meeting  with  the 
ccmditions  necessary  for  their  development  One  in  a  thousand,  or 
perhaps  one  in  a  million,  is  accidentally  introduced  into  the  body 
of  another  individual,  and  consequently  becomes  developed  there 
into  a  perfect  Ascaris. 

The  circumstance,  therefore,  that  particular  parasites  are  confined 
to  particular  localities,  presents  no  ^greater  difficulty  as  to  their 
mode  of  reproduction,  than  the  same  fact  regarding  other  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms. 

Neither  is  there  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  introduction 
of  parasitic  germs  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  air  and  the 
food  offer  a  ready  means  of  entrance  into  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  passages;  and,  a  parasite  once  introduced  into  the  intestine, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  presence  in  any  of  the 
ducts  leading  from  or  opening  into  the  alimentary  canal.  Some 
parasites  are  known  to  insinuate  themselves  directly  underneath 
the  surface  of  the  skin;  as  the  Pulex  penetrans  or  "chiggo"of 
South  America,  and  the  Ixod^  Americana  or  '^tiok.''  Others, 
like  the  (Estrus  bovis,  penetrate  the  integument  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Some 
may  even  gain  an  entrance  into  the  bloodvessels,  and  circulate  in 
this  way  all  over  the  body.  Thus  the  Filaria  rubella  is  found  alive 
in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  frog;  and  a  species  of  Spiroptera  in  those 
of  the  dog.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how,  by  such  means,  para- 
sitic germs  may  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  body ;  and  may 
even  be  deposited,  by  accidental  arrest  of  the  circulation,  in  the 
substance  of  the  solid  organs. 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of  accounting 
for  the  production  of  parasitic  organisms,  was  that  presented  by  ike 
existence  of  a  class  known  as  the  encysted  or  sexless  entozoa.  These 
parasites  for  the  most  part  occupy  the  interior  of  the  solid  organs 
and  tissues,  into  which  they  could  not  have  gained  access  by  the 
mucous  canals.  Thus  the  Coenurus  oerebralis  is  found  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  Trichina  spiralis  between  the 
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fibres  of  the  volantory  mascles,  and  the  Cjstioercus  ceUutossB  in  the 
areolar  tissue  of  various  parts  of  the  body.    They  are  also  distin- 
guished  from  all  other  parasites  by  two  peculiar  characters.    First, 
they  are  inclosed  in  a  distinct  cyst,  with  which  they  have  no  organio 
connection  and  from  which  they  may  be  readily  separated ;  and  se- 
condly, they  have  no  genera- 
tive organs,  nor  is  there  any  Fig.  163. 
apparent  difference  between 
the  sexes.  The  Trichina  spi- 
ralis, for  example  (Fig.  163), 
is  inclosed  in  an  ovoid  or 
spindle-shaped  cyst,  swollen 
in  the  middle  and  tapering  at 
each  extremity,  with  a  round- 

....  .  Tki  c  HIM  A  8p  I  KALI! ;  from  rectus  femoris  miu- 

ed  cavity  m  its  central  por-     •!«  of  nanM  MbjML  luoiiad  57  «u»m«ters. 
tion,  in  which  the  worm  lies 

coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form.    The  worm  itself  has  neither  testicles 
nor  ovaries,  nor  does  it  present  any  trace  of  a  sexual  organization. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  conveyance 
of  these  or  any  other  parasites  into  the  interior  of  vascular  organs 
and  tissues;  the  eggs  from  which  they  are  produced  being  trans- 
ported by  the  bloodvessels  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  there 
retained  by  a  local  arrest  of  the  capillary  circulation.  In  the  case 
of  the  encysted  entozoa,  however,  we  have  a  much  greater  diffi- 
culty; since  these  parasites  are  entirely  without  sexual  organs  or 
generative  apparatus  of  any  sort,  nor  have  they  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  act  of  producing  eggs,  or  of  developing  in  any 
manner  a  progeny  similar  to  themselves.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
difficult  to  understand  how  animals,  which  are  without  a  sexual 
apparatus,  should  have  been  produced  by  sexual  generation.  As 
it  is  certain  that  they  can  have  no  progeny,  it  would  seem  equally 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  produced  without  a  parentage. 

This  difficulty,  however,  serious  as  it  at  first  appears,  is  susceptible 
of  a  very  simple  explanation.  The  case  is  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  maggots,  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  flies  in  putrefying 
meat  These  maggots  are  also  without  sexual  organs;  for  they 
are  still  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  a  kind  of  embryonic  condi- 
tion. It  is  only  after  their  metamorphosis  into  perfect  insects,  that 
generative  organs  are  developed  and  a  distinction  between  the 
sexes  manifests  itself.  This  is,  indeed,  more  or  less  the  case  with 
all  animals  and  with  all  vegetables.    The  blossom,  which  is  the 
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sexual  apparatus  of  the  plant,  does  not  appear,  as  a  general  rule^ 
until  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  has  continued  for  a  certain  time, 
and  it  has  acquired  a  certain  age  and  strength.  Even  in  the  human 
subject  the  sexual  organs,  though  present  at  birth,  are  still  v^ry 
imperfectly  developed  as  to  sisse,  and  altogether  inactive  in  func^ 
tion.  It  is  only  later  that  these  organs  acquire  their  full  growth, 
and  the  sexual  characters  become  complete.  In  very  many  of  the 
lower  animals  the  sexual  organs  are  entirely  absent  at  birth,  and 
appear  only  at  a  later  period  of  development. 

Now  the  encysted  or  sexless  entozoa  are  simply  the  undeveloped 

young  of  other  parasites  which  propagate  by  sexual  generation ; 

the  detached  membrane  in  which  they  are  enveloped  being  either 

the  external  membrane  of  the  egg,  not  yet  ruptured,  or  else  an 

adventitious  cyst  formed   round  the   parasitic  embryo.     Thene 

embryos  have  come,  either  accidentally,  or  in  the  natural  course  of 

their  migrations,  to  a  situation  which  is  not 

Pig.  154.  suitable  for  their  complete  development  Their 

development  is  accordingly  arrested  before  it 

arrives  at  maturity;   and  the  parasite  never 

reaches  the  adult  condition,  until  removed  from 

the  situation  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  and 

transported  to  a  more  favorable  locality. 

The  above  explanation  has  been  demon- 
strated  to  be  the  true  one,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  Taenia,  or  tapeworm,  and 
several  varieties  of  Gysticercus.  The  Tomia 
(Fig.  164)  is  a  parasite  of  which  different  species 
are  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  human  subject, 
the  dog,  cat,  fox,  and  other  of  the  lower  animals. 
Its  upper  extremity,  termed  the  ''head,"  con- 
sists of  a  nearly  globular  mass,  presenting  upon 
its  lateral  surfaces  a  set  of  four  muscular  disks, 
or  "suckers,"  and  terminating  anteriorly  in  a 
conical  projection  which  is  provided  with  a 
crown  of  curved  processes  or  hooks,  by  which 
the  parasite  attaches  itself  to  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  To  this  "  head"  succeeds 
a  slender  ribbon-shaped  neck,  which  is  at  first 
smooth,  but  which  soon  becomes  transversely 
wrinkled,  and  afterward  divided  into  distinct 
tmhia.  rectangular  pieces  or  "articulations."    These 
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artioulations  multiply  by  a  prooeas  of  aucoesaive  giowth  or  bad- 
ding,  firom  the  wrinkled  portion  of  the  neck ;  and  are  constantly 
remoFed  fitrther  and  farther  from  their  point  of  origin  by  new 
ones  formed  behind  them.  As  they  gradually  desoend,  by  the 
process  of  growth,  farther  down  the  body  of  the  tapeworm,  they 
become  larger  and  begin  to  exhibit  a  sexual  apparatus,  developed 
in  their  interior.  In  each  fully  formed  articalation  there  are  couf 
tained  both  male  and  female  organs  of  generation ;  and  the  mature 
eggs,  which  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  are  thrown  ofif  to- 
gether with  the  articulation  itself  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tapeworm.  Since  the  articulations  are  successively  produced,  as 
we  have  mentioned  above,  by  budding  from  the  neck  and  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  the  parasite  cannot  be  effectually  dislodged  by 
taking  away  any  portion  of  the  body,  however  large ;  since  it  is 
subsequently  reproduced  from  the  head,  and  continues  its  growth 
as  before.  But  if  the  head  itself  be  removed  from  the  intestine,  no 
further  reproduction  of  the  articulations  can  take  place. 

The  Oysticereus  is  an  encysted  parasite,  dififerent  varieties  of  which 
are  found  in  the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  aYid  the  meshes  of  the  areolar 
tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  consists  (Fig.  165),  first,  of 
a  globular  sac,  or  cyst  (a),  which  is  not  adherent  to  the  tissues  of 
the  organ  in  which  the  parasite  is  found,  but  may  be  easily  sepa*  ^ 
rated  from  them.    In  its  interior  is  found  another  sac  (6),  lying 

Fig.  155.  Fig.  156. 


CriTiciKCPt.— a.  External  cjst.  6.  In- 
ternal  use,  ooBtelaiBf  flnld.  e.  N»rrow  ouial, 
formed  by  ioTolotlon  of  walls  of  fac,  at  the 
buiiom  of  which  U  the  head  of  the  tanla.  CrsTicBBCve,  aafolded. 

loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  former,  and  filled  with  a  serous  fluid. 
This  second  sac  presents,  at  one  point  upon  its  surface,  a  puckered 
depression,  leading  into  a  long,  narrow  canal  (c).  This  canal,  which 
is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  walls  of  the  second  sac,  presents 
at  its  bottom  a  small  globular  mass,  like  the  head  of  the  Taenia, 
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provided  with  suckers  and  books,  and  supported  upon  a  short 
slender  neck.  If  the  outer  investing  sac  be  removed,  the  narrow- 
canal  just  described  may  be  everted  by  careful  manipulation,  and 
the  parasite  will  then  appear  as  in  Fig.  156,  with  the  head  and  neck 
resembling  those  of  a  Taenia,  but  terminating  behind  in  a  dropsical 
?ac-like  swelling,  instead  of  the  chain  of  articulations  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  fully  formed  tapeworm. 

Now  it  has  been  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Ktichenmeister, 
Siebold,  and  others,  that  the  Cysticercus  is  only  the  imperfectly 
developed  embryo,  or  young  of  the  T»nia.  If  the  mature  egg  of 
the  TsBnia  be  conveyed  into  the  intestine  of  another  animal  of  simi- 
lar species,  it  hatches;  and  the  globular  mass  or  head  which  is  pro- 
duced from  it,  after  fixing  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane,  produces 
the  long,  tape-like  series  of  articulations,  by  the  process  of  succes- 
sive growth,  or  budding,  already  described.  But  if  the  same  egg 
finid  its  way  accidentally  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  peritoneum,  or 
the  liver,  situations  which  are  unnatural  to  it  and  unfavorable  to 
its  development,  it  is  not  hatched.  The  head  remains  retracted 
within  the  neck,  as  in  Fig.  155,  and  still  covered  with  the  external 
membrane  of  the  egg,  or  investing  cyst 

Prof.  Siebold  found  the  head  of  the  Cysticercus  fasciolaris,  met 
with  in  the  liver  of  rats  and  mice,  presenting  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  T»nia  crassicoUis,  inhabiting  the  intestine  of  the  cat, 
that  he  was  led  to  believe  the  two  parasites  to  be  identical.  This 
identity  was,  in  fact,  proved  by  the  experiments  of  KUcheumeister ; 
and  Siebold  afterward  demonstrated'  the  same  relation  to  exist 
between  the  Cysticercus  pisiformis,  found  in  the  peritoneum  of  rab^ 
bitSj  and  the  Taenia  serrata,  from  the  intestine  of  the  dog.  This 
experimenter  succeeded  in  administering  to  dogs  a  quantity  of  the 
cysticerci,  fresh  from  the  body  of  the  rabbit,  mixed  with  milk ;  and 
on  killing  the  dogs,  at  various  periods  after  the  meal,  from  three 
hours  to  eight  weeks,  he  found  the  cysticerci  in  various  stages  of 
development  in  the  intestine,  and  finally  converted  into  the  full 
grown  Taenia,  with  complete  articulations  and  mature  eggs. 

Dr.  Kuchenmeister'  has  also  performed  the  saofte  experiment,  with 
success,  on  the  human  subject.  A  number  of  cysticerci  were  admi- 
nistered to  a  criminal,  at  dififerent  periods  before  his  execution, 

'  In  Boflblo  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  1853 ;  also  In  Siebold  on  Tape  and  CjMtit 
Worms,  Sydenham  translation  :  London,  1857,  p.  59. 

'  On  Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites,  S/denliam  Translation:  London,  1857, 
p.  115. 
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yarying  from  12  to  72  hours;  and  upon  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  body,  no  less  than  ten  young  t»ni»  were  found  in  the 
intestine,  four  of  which  could  be  distinctly  recognized  as  specimens 
of  T»nia  solium. 

Finally,  both  Leuckart  and  Kiichenmeister'  have  shown,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  eggs  of  Tasnia  solium,  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  pig,  will  give  rise  to  the  development  of  Cysticercus  cellulos»; 
thus  demonstrating  that  the  two  kinds  of  parasites  are  identical  in 
their  nature,  and  di£fer  only  in  the  manner  and  degree  of  their 
development 

There  remains,  accordingly,  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
even  the  encysted  parasites  are  produced  by  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. Whatever  obscurity  may  hang  round  the  origin  or  reproduo- 
tion  of  any  class  or  species  of  animals,  the  direct  investigations  of 
the  physiologist  always  tend  to  show  that  they  do  not,  in  reality, 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  law  in  this  respect ;  and  the  only 
opinion  which  is  admissible,  from  the  facts  at  present  within  our 
knowledge,  is  that  organized  beings^  animal  and  vegetable,  wherever  thty 
may  be  founds  are  altvaye  the  progeny  cf  previously  existing  parents.  . 

»  Op  oit.,  p.  120. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ON  SEXUAL  GENERATION,  AND  THE  MODE  OF  ITS 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The  fnnotion  of  generation  is  performed  by  means  of  two  sets  of 
organs,  each  of  which  gives  origin  to  a  peculiar  product,  capable  of 
uniting  with  the  other  so  as  to  produce  a  new  individual.    These 

two  sets  of  organs,  belonging  to  the 
^8*  ^^^'  two  different  sexes,  are  called  the  male 

and  female  organs  of  generation.  The 
female  organs  produce  a  globular  body 
called  the  germ,  or  egg,  which  is  capable 
of  being  developed  into  the  body  of 
the  young  animal  or  plant ;  the  male 
drgans  produce  a  substance  which  is 
necessary  to  fecundate  the  germ,  and 
enable  it  to  go  through  with  its  natural 
growth  and  development 

Such  are  the  only  essential  and  uni- 
versal characters  of  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration. These  organs,  however,  exhibit 
various  additions  and  modifications  in 
different  classes  of  organized  beings, 
while  they  show  throughout  the  same 
fundamental  and  essential  characters. 

Blohbom      or      ConroLrvhv 

pcBPrBBDs.  (Morning  ffiorj.)-^^-        lu  thc  flowenug  plauts,  for  cxamplo, 
:Z;.\"S:Lr  XT  "''    t^^e  Wossom,  which  is  the  generative 

apparatus  (Fig.  167),  consists  first  of  a 
female  organ  containing  the  germ  (a),  situated  usually  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  leaf-bearing  stalk.  This  is  surmounted  by  a 
nearly  straight  column,  termed  the  pistil  {b\  dilated  at  its  summit 
into  a  globular  expansion,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  fiower. 
Around  it  are  arranged  several  slender  filaments,  or  stamens,  bear- 
ing upon  their  extremities  the  nude  organs,  or  anthers  (c,  c).    The 
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whole  is  surrouDded  by  a  circle  or  crown  of  delicate  and  brilliantly 
colored  leaves,  termed  the  corolla  (d),  which  is  freqaently  provided 
with  a  smaller  sheath  of  green  leaves  outside,  called  the  calyx  {e). 
The  anthers,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  discharge  a  fine  organic 
dust,  called  the  pollen,  the  granules  of  which  are  caught  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  pistil,  and  then  penetrate  downward  through  its 
tissues,  until  they  reach  its  lower  extremity  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  germ.  The  germ  thus  fecundated,  the  process  of  genera- 
tion is  accomplished.  The  pistil,  anthers,  and  corolla  wither  and 
fall  off,  while  the  germ  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  changes  in 
form  and  texture,  until  it  ripens  into  the  mature  fruit  or  seed.  It 
is  then  ready  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  stem ;  and,  if  plaoed 
in  the  proper  soil,  will  germinate  and  at  last  produce  a  new  plant 
similar  to  the  old. 

In  the  above  instance,  the  male  and  female  organs  are  both 
situated  upon  the  same  flower ;  as  in  the  lily,  the  violet,  the  con- 
volvulus, &c.  In  other  cases,  there  are  separate  male  and  female 
flowers  upon  the  same  plant,  of  which  the  male  flowers  produce 
only  the  pollen,  the  female,  the 
germ  and  fruit.    In  others  still,  P>g«  1*8. 

the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
situated  upon  difierent  plants, 
which  otherwise  resemble  each 
other,  as  in  the  willow,  poplar, 
and  hemp. 

In  animals,  the  female  organs 
of  generation  are  called  ovaries^  t 

since  it  is  in  them  that  the  egg,     ^ 
or  "ovum,"  is  produced.     The 
male    organs    are    the    iesixcles^ 

which  give  origin  to  the  fecun-  ^ 

dating  product,  or  "seminal 
fluid,"  by  which  the  egg  is  fer- 
tilized. We  have  already  men- 
tioned above  that  in  the  articula-        8,,^,.     A.TICITLAT.OM     or     T.,M.A 

tions  of  the  tapeworm  the  ovaries    ck  AiiicoLLi«»  frow  smaii  iBt»Ntiii«t  ©r  cm.— 

j,^^.*  ••         ,  -t     ^  a^<i,a,  Orarj  fllled  with  efgM.    b.  Te«ticle.    e. 

and  testicles  are  developed  to-    oeniui  oriAce. 

gether.  (Fig.  168.)    The  ovary 

(a,  a,  a)  is  a  series  of  branching  follicles  terminating  in  rounded 

extremities,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  central  canal. 

The  testicle  {h)  is  a  narrow,  convoluted  tube,  very  much  folded 
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upon  itaelf,  which  opens  by  an  external  orifice  (c)  upon  the  lateral 
border  of  the  articulation,  about  midway  between  its  two  ex* 
tremities.  The  spermatic  fluid  produced  in  the  testicle  is  intro* 
duced  into  the  female  generative  passage,  which  opens  at  the  same 
spot,  and,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  interior,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  eggs,  which  are  thereby  fecundated  and  rendered  ferUle. 
The  fertile  eggs  are  afterward  set  free  by  the  rupture  or  decay  of 
the  articulation,  and  a  vast  number  of  young  produced  by  their 
development. 

In  snails,  also,  and  in  some  other  of  the  lower  animals,  the  ovaries 
and  testicles  are  both  present  in  the  same  individual ;  so  that  these 
animals  are  sometimes  said  to  be  '*  hermaphrodite,"  or  of  double 
sex.  In  reality,  however,  it  appears  that  the  male  and  female 
organs  do  not  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  ovaries 
are  first  developed  and  perform  their  function,  after  which  the  tes- 
ticles come  into  activity  in  their  turn.  The  same  individual,  there- 
fore, is  not  both  male  and  female  at  any  one  time ;  but  is  first 
female  and  aflerward  male,  exercising  the  two  generative  functions 
at  different  ages. 

In  all  the  higher  animals,  however,  the  two  sets  of  generative 
organs  are  located  in  separate  individuals;  and  the  species  is 
consequently  divided  into  two  sexes,  male  and  female.  All  that 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  constitute  the  two  sexes  is  the  existence 
of  testicles  in  the  one,  and  of  ovaries  in  the  other.  Beside  these, 
however,  there  are,  in  most  instances,  certain  secondary  or  acces- 
sory organs  of  generation,  which  assist  more  or  less  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  process,  and  which  occasion  a  greater  di£ferenoe 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  two  sexes.  Such  are  the  uterus  and  mam- 
mary glands  of  the  female,  the  vesiculsB  seminales  and  prostate 
of  the  male.  The  female  naturally  having  the  immediate  care  of 
the  young  after  birth,  and  the  male  being  occupied  in  providing 
food  and  protection  for  both,  there  are  also  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  which  affect  the  whole 
external  appearance  of  the  two  sexes,  and  which  even  show  them- 
selves in  their  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  in  their  physical 
eharacteristics.  In  some  cases  this  difference  is  so  excessive  that 
the  male  and  female  would  never  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
8ame  species,  unless  they  were  seen  in  company  with  each  other. 
Not  to  mention  some  extreme  instances  of  this  among  insects  and 
other  invertebrate  animals,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  refer  to  the  well 
known  examples  of  the  cock  and  the  hen,  the  lion  and  lioness,  the 
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buck  and  the  doe.  In  the  human  species,  also,  the  distinction 
between  the  sexes  shows  itself  in  the  mental  constitution,  the  dis* 
position,  habits,  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  general  conforma* 
tion  of  the  body,  and  the  peculiarities  of  external  appearance. 

We  shall  now  study  more  fully  the  character  of  the  nude  and 
female  organs  of  generation,  together  with  their  products,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  discharged  from  the  body,  and  brought 
into  relation  Mrith  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  EGG,  AND  THE  FEMALE  ORGANS  OF 
GENERATION. 

The  egg  is  a  globular  body  which  varies  considerably  in  size  in 
different  classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  its  development  is  to  take  place.  In  the  frog  it  mea- 
sures ^2  of  an  inch,  in  the  lamprey  3*5,  in  quadrupeds  and  in  the 
human  species  jji^.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  membranous  external 
sac  or  envelope,  the  vitelline  membrane;  and  secondly,  of  a  spherical 
mass  inclosed  in  its  interior,  called  the  vitellus. 

The  vitelline  membrane  in  birds  and  reptiles  is  very  thin,  measur- 
ing often  not  more  than  tsddi)  o{  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  at  the 

same  time  of  a  somewhat  fibrous  texture. 
Fig.  169.  jjj  jjjj^^  j^qJ  ^}jg  higher  animals,  on  the 

contrary,  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  structure- 
less and  transparent,  and  is  about  fj^jf  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Notwithstanding 
its  delicate  and  transparent  appearance,  it 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  resistance 
and  elasticity.  The  egg  of  the  human 
subject,  for  example,  may  be  perceptibly 
HuMAii  Ovum,  magnifled  85    flattened  out  Under  the  microscope  by 

dUmet«ra.  a.  Vitelline  membrane,      pressing  with   the  poiut  of  a  Uecdlc  Upon 
6.  Vitelloi.  c.  OeriAlnatiTe  TMlele.      ^,         ,.  n      i  i_«i_  -xi^^'a. 

d.  Germiiuitive.pot.  the  slip  of  glass  which  covcrs  It;  but  It 

still  remains  unbroken,  and  when  the 
pressure  is  removed,  readily  resumes  its  globular  form.  When  the 
egg  is  somewhat  flattened  under  the  microscope  in  this  way,  by 
pressure  of  the  glass  slip,  the  apparent  thickness  of  the  vitelline 
membrane  is  increased,  and  it  then  appears  (Fig.  159)  as  a  rather 
wide,  colorless,  and  pellucid  border  or  zone,  surrounding  the  granu- 
lar and  opaque  vitellus.  Owing  to  this  appearance,  it  has  some- 
times received  the  name  of  the  "zona  pellucida."  The  name  of 
vitelline  membrane,  however,  is  the  one  more  generally  adopted, 
and  is  also  the  more  appropriate  of  the  two. 
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The  viiellvs  (6),  is  a  globular,  semi-solid  mass,  contained  witbin 
tbe  vitelline  membrane.  It  consists  of  a  colorless  albuminoid  sub- 
stance, with  an  abundance  of  minute  molecules  and  oleaginous 
granules  scattered  through  it.  These  minute  oleaginous  masses 
give  to  the  vitellus  a  partially  opaque  and  granular  aspect  under 
the  microscope.  Imbedded  in  tbe  yitellus,  usually  near  its  surface 
and  almost  immediately  beneath  the  vitelline  membrane,  there  is  a 
clear,  colorless,  transparent  vesicle  (c)  of  a  rounded  form,  known 
as  the  germinative  vesicle.  In  the  egg  of  the  human  subject  and  of 
the  quadrupeds,  this  vesicle  measures  9}^  to  ^J^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  presents  upon  its  surface  a 
dark  spot,  like  a  nucleus  (rf),  which  is  known  ^8- 1^^* 

by  the  name  of  the  germincUive  spot.  The 
germinative  vesicle,  with  its  nucleus-like 
spot,  is  often  partially  concealed  by  the 
granules  of  the  vitellus  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, but  it  may  always  be  discovered 
by  careful  examination. 

If  the  egg  be  ruptured  by  excessive  pres-      homakovcji.  mptnred  by 

«  .  .  .1  •     11  •         pressare;  showing  the  vitellus 

sure  under  the  microscope,  the  vitellus  is  parti»iiy  expeiied,  the  germiiu. 
seen  to  have  a  gelatinous  consistency.    It    tire  ▼•sieieti  a,  »«d  the  smooth 

i-i     1      /•  1  -If  fracture  of   the  vitelline  mem- 

IS   gradually  expelled   from  tbe  vitelline    bnne. 
cavity,  but  still  retains  the  granules  and  oil 

globules  entangled  in  its  substance.  (Fig.  160.)  The  edges  of  the 
fractured  vitelline  membrane,  under  these  circumstances,  present  a 
smooth  and  nearly  straight  outline,  without  any  appearance  of 
laceration  or  of  a  fibrous  structure.  The  membrane  is,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, perfectly  homogeneous. 

The  most  essential  constituent  of  the  egg  is  the  vitellus.  It  is 
from  the  vitellus  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  will  afterward  be 
formed,  and  the  organs  of  the  new  individual  developed.  The 
vitelline  membrane  is  merely  a  protective  inclosure,  intended  to 
protect  the  vitellus  from  injury,  and  enable  it  to  retain  its  figure 
during  the  early  periods  of  development. 

The  egg,  as  above  described,  consists  therefore  of  a  simple 
vitellus  of  minute  size,  and  a  vitelline  membrane  inclosing  it.  It 
is  such  an  egg  which  is  found  in  the  human  subject,  the  quadru- 
peds, most  aquatic  reptiles,  very  many  fish,  and  some  invertebrate 
animals.  In  nearly  all  those  species,  in  fact,  where  the  fecundated 
eggs  are  deposited  and  batched  in  the  water,  as  well  as  those  in 
which  they  are  retained  in  the  body  of  the  female  until  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  young  is  completed,  saoh  an  egg  as  above  described  is 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  embryo;  since  daring  its  develop- 
ment it  can  absorb  freely,  either  from  the  water  in  which  it  floats, 
or  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  female  generative  organs,  the 
requisite  supply  of  nutritious  fluids.  But  in  birds  and  in  the 
terrestrial  reptiles,  such  as  lizards,  tortoises,  &c^  where  the  eggs 
are  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  female  at  an  early  period,  and 
incubated  on  land,  there  is  no  external  source  of  nutrition,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  young  animal  during  its  development. 
In  these  instances  accordingly  the  vitellus,  or  "  yolk,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  very  large  size ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  egg  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  addition,  within  the  female  generative  passages,  of 
layers  of  albumen  and  various  external  fibrous  and  calcareous 
envelopes.  The  essential  constituents  of  the  egg,  however,  still 
remain  the  same  in  character,  and  the  process  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment follows  the  same  general  laws  as  in  other  cases. 

The  eggs  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  certain  organs,  situated 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  called  the  ovaries.  These  organs  consist 
of  a  number  of  globular  sacs,  or  follicles,  known  as  the  ''Graa6an 
follicles,''  each  one  of  which  contains  a  single  egg.  The  follicles 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  quantity  of  vascular  areolar 
tissue,  which  binds  them  together  into  a  well  defined  and  consistent 
mass,  covered  upon  its  exterior  by  a  layer  of  peritoneum.  The 
egg  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  a  "  product,"  or  even  as  a 
"secretion"  of  the  ovary.  Nothing  can  be  more  inappropriate, 
however,  than  to  compare  the  egg  with  a  secretion,  or  to  regard  the 
ovary  as  in  any  respect  resembling  a  glandular  organ.  The  egg  is 
simply  an  organized  body,  growing  in  the  ovary  like  a  tooth  in  its 
follicle,  and  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  body  of  the  female. 
It  is  destined  to  be  finally  separated  from  its  attachments  and  thrown 
o£f;  but  until  that  time,  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the 
ovarian  texture,  and  is  nourished  like  any  other  portion  of  the 
female  organism. 

The  ovaries,  accordingly,  since  they  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  eggs,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
parts  of  the  female  generative  apparatus.  Beside  them,  however, 
there  are  usually  present  certain  other  organs,  which  play  a  secon- 
dary or  accessory  part  in  the  process  of  generation.  The  most 
important  of  these  accessory  organs  are  two  symmetrical  tubes,  or 
oviducts^  which  are  destined  to  receive  the  eggs  at  their  internal 
extremity  and  convey  them  to  the  external  generative  orifice.    The 
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maooas  membrane  lining  the  oviducts  is  also  intended  to  supply 
certain  secretions  during  the  passage  of  the  egg,  which  are  requi« 
site  either  to  complete  its  structure,  or  to  provide  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  embryo.  • 

In  the  frog,  for  example,  the  oviduct  commences  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  by  a  rather  wide  orifice,  which  communicates 
directly  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.    It 
soon  after  contracts  to  a  narrow  tube,  I^g-  ^^l* 

and  pursues  a  zigzag  course  down  the 
side  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  161),  folded 
upon  itself  in  convolutions,  like  the 
small  intestine,  until  it  opens,  near  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  into  the 
"  cloaca,"  or  lower  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  oviducts  present  the  same 
general  characters  with  those  described 
above,  in  nearly  all  species  of  reptiles 
and  birds;  though  there  are  some  modi- 
fications, in  particular  instances,  which 
do  not  require  any  special  notice. 

The  ovaries,  as  well  as  the  egg  which  , 

they  contain,  undergo  at  particular  sea- 

,_.-__  *  FlM  ALB     GkICIKATITI     Ob- 

sons  a  periodical  development  or  mcrease  oakb  or  VKoa-^a  OTari«: 
in  growth.     If  we  examine  the  female    *'*  o^w««^-  «•<»•  '^^^^  »»'•'••« 

*^  oiificeM.    a   Cloaca,  ohowiuf  exter- 

frog  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  the    nai  omieM  or  oTtdueu. 
fall,  we  shall  find  the  ovaries  presenting 

the  appearance  of  small  clusters  of  minute  and  nearly  colorless 
eggs,  the  smaller  of  which  are  perfectly  transparent  and  not  over 
y}i^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  But  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
season  of  reproduction  approaches,  the  ovaries  will  be  found  in^ 
creased  to  four  or  five  times  their  former  size,  and  forming  large 
lobulated  masses,  crowded  with  dark-colored  opaque  eggs,  measur- 
ing y'g  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  the  approach  of  the  generative 
season,  in  all  the  lower  animals,  a  certain  number  of  the  eggs,  which 
were  previously  in  an  imperfect  and  inactive  condition,  begin  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  become  somewhat  altered  in  structure.  The  vitel- 
lus  more  especially,  which  was  before  colorless  and  transparent, 
becomes  granular  in  texture  as  well  as  increased  in  volume;  and 
assumes  at  the  same  time,  in  many  species  of  animals,  a  black,' 
brown,  yellow,  or  orange  color.  In  the  human  subject,  however, 
29 
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the  change  consists  only  in  an  increase  of  size  and  granulation, 
without  any  remarkable  alteration  of  color. 

The  eggs,  as  they  ripen  in  this  way,  becoming  enlarged  and 
changed  in  texture,  gradually  distend  the  Graafian  follicles  and 
project  from  the  snrfiftce  of  the  ovary.  At  last,  when  fully  ripe, 
they  are  discharged  by  a  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  follicles,  and, 
passing  into  the  oviducts,  are  conveyed  by  them  to  the  external 
generative  orifice,  and  there  expelled.  In  this  way,  as  successive 
seasons  come  round,  successive  crops  of  eggs  enlarge,  ripen,  leave 
the  ovaries,  and  are  discharged.  Those  which  are  to  be  expelled 
at  the  next  generative  epoch  may  always  be  recognized  by  their 
greater  degree  of  development;  and  in  this  way,  in  many  animals, 
the  eggs  of  no  less  than  three  different  crops  may  be  recognized  in 
the  ovary  at  once,  viz.,  1st,  those  which  are  perfectly  mature  and 
ready  to  be  discharged ;  2d,  those  which  are  to  ripen  in  the  follow- 
ing season ;  and  Sd,  those  which  are  as  yet  altogether  inactive  and 
undeveloped.  In  most  fish  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  in  birds,  this 
regular  process  of  maturation  and  discharge  of  eggs  takes  place 
but  once  a  year.  In  different  species  of  quadrupeds  it  may  take 
place  annually,  semi-annually,  bimonthly,  or  even  monthly ;  but 
in  every  instance  it  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  and  exhibits  accord- 
ingly, in  a  marked  degree,  the  periodic  character  which  we  have 
seen  to  belong  to  most  of  the  other  vital  phenomena. 

Action  of  the  Oviducts  and  FemaU  Omerative  PcLsaages. — In  frogs 
and  lizards,  the  ripening  and  discharge  of  the  eggs  take  place,  as 
above  mentioned,  in  the  early  spring.  At  the  time  of  leaving  the 
ovary,  the  eggs  consist  simply  of  the  dark  colored  and  granulnr 
vitellus,  inclosed  in  the  vitelline  membrane.  They  are  then  received 
by  the  inner  extremity  of  the  oviducts,  and  carried  downward  by 
the  peristaltic  movement  of  these  canals,  aided  by  the  more  power- 
ful contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
Fig.  162.  cles.   During  the  passage  of  the  eggs, 

moreover,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oviduct  secretes  a  colorless,  viscid, 


M#              C^B^jy^C  ^^l^^niii^^^id  substance,  which  is  depo- 

•l                    ifim^  ^^  ^^  successive  layers  round  each 

^                     \aw/^  ggg^  forming  a  thick  and  tenacious 

MATirmi  FKoag'  B«oii.-«.  whii«  coatiug or envclopc. (Fig.  162.)  When 

.tin   \n  the   orary.     b.    After   p»K.lnf      ^^  ^^   gj^^jy   dischsrgcd,  this 

tbroogh  the  oTlduct.  oo  J  T 

albuminoid  matter  absorbs  the  water 
in  which  the  spawn  is  deposited,  and  swells  up  into  a  transparent 
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gelatinous  mass,  in  which  the  eggs  are  separately  irobeddecL  This 
substance  supplies,  by  its  subsequent  liquefaction  and  absorption, 
a  certain  amount  of  nutritious  material,  during  the  development 
and  early  growth  of  the  embryo. 

In  the  terrestrial  reptiles  and  in  birds,  the  oyiducts  perform  a 
still  more  important  secretory  function.  In  the  common  fowl,  the 
ovary  consists,  as  in  the  frog,  of  a  large  number  of  follicles,  loosely 
connected  by  areolar  tissue,  in  which  the  eggs  can  be  seen  in  different 
stages  of  development  (Fig.  ItfS,  a.)  As  the  egg  which  is  approach- 
ing maturity  enlarges,  it  distends  the  cavity  of  its  follicle  and  pro- 
jects £Birther  from  the  general  surface  of  the  ovary;  so  that  it  hangs 
at  last  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  retained  only  by  the  attenuated 
wall  of  the  follicle,  and  a  slender  pedicle  through  which  run  the 
bloodvessels  by  which  its  circulation  is  supplied.  A  rupture  of  the 
follicle  then  occurs,  at  its  most  prominent  part,  and  the  egg  is  dis- 
charged from  the  lacerated  opening. 

At  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  ovary,  the  egg  of  the  fowl  consists 
of  a  large,  globular,  orange-colored  vitellus,  or  ^'yolk,"  inclosed  in 
a  thin  and  transparent  vitelline  membrane.  Immediately  under- 
neath the  vitelline  membrane,  at  one  point  upon  the  surface  of  the 
vitellus,  is  a  round  white  spot,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  minute 
granules,  termed  the  "  cicatricula."  It  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
cicatricula  that  the  germinative  vesicle  is  found  imbedded,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  egg.  At  the  time  of  its 
discharge  from  the  ovary,  the  germinative  vesicle  has  usually  dis- 
appeared ;  but  the  cicatricula  is  still  a  very  striking  and  important 
part  of  the  vitellus,  as  it  is  from  this  spot  that  the  body  of  the  chick 
b^ins  afterward  to  be  developed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  egg  protrudes  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  it  projects  into  the  inner  orifice  of  the  oviduct;  so  that,  when 
dischai^ed  from  its  follicle,  it  is  immediately  embraced  by  the  upper 
or  fringed  extremity  of  this  tube,  and  commences  its  passage  down- 
ward. In  the  fowl,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oviduct  is  highly  deve- 
loped, and  its  peristaltic  contractions  gently  urge  the  ^g  from  above 
downward^  precisely  as  the  oesophagus  or  the  intestines  transport  the 
food  in  a  similar  direction.  While  passing  through  the  first  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  oviduct  (c,  cQ,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is 
smooth  and  transparent,  the  yolk  merely  absorbs  a  certain  quantity 
of  fluid,  so  as  to  become  more  flexible  and  yielding  in  consistency. 
It  .then  passes  into  a  second  division  of  the  generative  canal,  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  glandular  in  texture,  and 
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is  also  thrown  into  nameroos  longitudinal  folds,  which  project  into 
the  cavity  of  the  oviduct.  This  portion  of  the  oviduct  {d,  e)  extends 
over  about  nine  inches  of  its  entire  length.  In  its  upper  part,  the 
mucous  membrane  secretes  a  viscid  material,  by  which  the  yolk  is 
encased,  and  which  soon  consolidates  into  a  gelatinous,  membranous 
deposit;  thus  forming  a  second  homogeneous  layer,  outside  the 
vitelline  membrane. 

Now  the  peristaltic  movements  of  this  part  of  the  oviduct  are 
such  as  to  give  a  rQjtatory,  as  well  as  a  progressive  motion  to  the 
egg ;  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  membranous  layer  described 
above  become,  accordingly,  twisted,  in  opik>site  directions,  into  two 
fine  cords,  which  run  backward  and  forward  from  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  egg.  These  cords  are  termed  the  ''chalazsd,"  and  the  membrane 
with  which  they  are  connected,  the  '*  chalaziferous  membrane.'^ 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  second  division  of  the  oviduct, 
the  mucous  membrane  exudes  an  abundant,  gelatinous,  albuminoid 
substance,  which  is  deposited  in  successive  layers  round  the  yolk, 
inclosing  at  the  same  time  the  chalaziferous  membrane  and  the 
chalazaB.  This  substance,  which  forms  the  so-called  albumen,  or 
*' white  of  egg,"  is  semi-solid  in  consistency,  nearly  transparent,  and 
(»f  a  faint  amber  color.  It  is  deposited  in  greater  abundance  in  front 
of  the  advancing  egg  than  behind  it,  and  forms  accordingly  a 
pointed  or  conical  projection  in  front,  while  behind,  its  outline  is 
rounded  of^  parallel  with  the  spherical  surface  of  the  yolk.  In  this 
way,  the  egg  acquires,  when  covered  with  its  albumen,  an  ovoid 
form,  of  which  one  end  is  round,  the  other  pointed ;  the  pointed 
extremity  being  always  directed  downward,  as  the  egg  descends 
along  the  oviduct. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  oviduct  (/),  which  is  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  the  mucous  membrane  is  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal folds,  which  are  narrower  and  more  closely  packed  than  in 
the  preceding  portion.  The  material  secreted  in  this  part,  and  de- 
posited upon  the  egg,  condenses  into  a  firm  fibrous  covering,  com- 
posed of  three  difterent  layers  which  closely  embrace  the  surface 
of  the  albuminous  mass,  forming  a  tough,  flexible,  semi-opaque 
envelope  for  the  whole.  These  layers  are  known  as  the  external, 
middle,  and  internal  fibrous  membranes  of  the  egg. 

Finally  the  egg  passes  into  the  fourth  division  of  the  oviduct  {g\ 
which  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  canal,  but  only  a  little  over  two 
inches  in  length.  Here  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  arranged 
in  abundant,  projecting,  leaf-like  villosities,  exudes  a  fluid  very  rich 
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in  calcareous  salts.  The  most  external  of  the  three  membranes 
just  described  is  permeated  by  this  fluid,  and  veiy  soon  the  calcare- 
ous matter  begins  to  crystallize  in  the  interstices  of  its  fibres.  This 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter  goes  on,  growing  constantly  thicker 
and  more  condensed,  until  the  entire 
external  membrane  is  converted  into  Fig.  163. 

a  white,  opaque,  brittle,  calcareous 
shell,  which  incloses  the  remaining 
portions  and  protects  them  from  ex- 
ternal injury.  The  egg  is  then  driven 
outward  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat  through  a  narrow  por- 
tion of  the  oviduct  (A),  and,  gradually 
dilating  the  passages  by  its  conical 
extremity,  is  finally  discharged  from 
the  external  orifice. 

The  egg  of  the  fowl,  after  it  has 
been  discharged  from  the  body,  con- 
sists, accordingly,  of  various  parts; 
some  of  which,  as  the  yolk  and  the 
vitelline  membrane,  entered  into  its 
original  formation,  while  the  remain- 
der have  been  deposited  round  it  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  oviduct. 
On  examining  such  an  egg  (Fig.  164), 
we  find  externally  the  calcareous 
shell  (A),  while  immediately  beneath 
it  are  situated  the  middle  and  internal 
fibrous  shell-membranes  (e,/). 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  egg 
there  is  a  partial  evaporation  of  its 
watery  ingredients,  which  are  replaced 
by  air  penetrating  through  the  pores 
of  the  shell  at  its  rounded  extremity. 
The  air  thus  introduced  accumulates 
between  the  middle  and  internal 
fibrous  membranes  at  this  spot,  sepa- 

Frmalk  ORUKftATiTR  Oftfl  A  US  OF  Fo  w  L  —o.  Ovarj.  h.  Graaflao  rmicle,  frnm  whleh  th« 
•0  baa  jBSt  b«en  dlaeharged.  e.  Yolk,  MMrlDg  npper  •xtramltj  of  oridvet.  d,  t.  floeond  dlrirfoa 
of  ovidactf  in  which  ehalaxlferons  membrane,  ehalara,  and  albnmen  are  formed.  /.  Third  portt6D, 
In  which  the  flbroas  abell  membranee  are  produced,  g.  Fonrth  portion  laid  open,  showtof  egf  oom- 
Fleielj  fMmed,  with  ealear«0M  shell,    h.  Narrow  canal  thioagh  whieh  the  egg  U  dbehaiied. 
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rating  them  from  each  other,  and  forming  a  cavity  or  air-chamber 
{(j)j  which  is  always  found  between  the  two  fibrous  membranes  at 
the  rounded  end  of  the  egg.  Next  we  come  to  the  albumen  or 
^' white''  of  the  egg  ((2);  next  to  the  chalaziferous  membrane  and 
chalaz»  (c) ;  and  finally  to  the  vitelline  membrane  (6)  inclosing  the 

Fig.  164. 


Dtagram  of  Fowl's  Ego.— o.  Tolk.    6.  Vitelline  Dembrane.    c  Clialuirero««  membrane,   d. 
Albttinon.    e./  Middle  and  Internal  >holl  mambranM.    g.  Air*ehamber.    h.  Caleareone  shell.        » 

yolk  (a).  After  the  expulsion  of  the  egg,  the  external  layers  of  the 
albumen  liquefy ;  and  the  vitellus,  being  specifically  lighter  than 
the  albumen,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  oleaginous  matter 
which  it  contains,  rises  toward  the  surface  of  the  egg,  with  the  cica- 
tricula  uppermost.  This  part,  therefore,  presents  itself  almost  im- 
mediately on  breaking  open  the*egg  upon  its  lateral  surface,  and  is 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  action  of  warmth  and 
atmospheric  air  in  the  development  of  the  chick. 

The  vitellus,  therefore,  is  still  the  essential  and  constituent  portion 
of  the  egg;  while  all  the  other  parts  consist  either  of  nutritious  mate- 
rial, like  the  albumen,  provided  for  the  support  of  the  embryo,  or 
of  protective  envelopes,  like  the  shell  and  the  fibrous  membranes. 

In  the  quadrupeds,  another  and  still  more  important  modification 
of  the  oviducts  takes  place.  In  these  animals,  the  egg,  which  is 
originally  very  minute  in  size,  is  destined  to  be  retained  within  the 
generative  passages  of  the  female  during  the  development  of  the 
embryo.  While  the  upper  part  of  the  oviduct,  therefore,  is  quite 
narrow,  and  intended  merely  to  transmit  the  egg  from  the  ovary, 
and  to  supply  it  with  a  little  albuminous  secretion,  its  lower  por- 
tions are  very  much  increased  in  size,  and  are  lined,  moreover,  with 
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a  mucous  membrane,  so  constructed  as  to  provide  for  the  protedioa 
and  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  during  the  entire  period  of  gesta- 
tion. The  upper  and  narrower  portions  of  the  oviduct  are  known 
as  the  "Fallopian  tubes"  (Fig.  165);  while  the  lower  and  more 

Fig.  165. 


CTBKrs  AHD  Oriftiia  or  thr  Sow.— a,a.  OrarlM.    6,  ft.  Fallopian  tab««.    e,  o.  Horosof 
atermt.    d.  Bodj  of  nt«ni«.    «.  Vagina. 

highly  developed  portions  constitute  the  uterus.  These  lower  por- 
tions unite  with  each  other  upon  the  median  line  near  their  infe- 
rior termination,  so  as  to  form  a  central  organ,  termed  the  '*  body** 
of  the  uterus;  while  the  remaining  ununited  parts  are  known  as 
its  "comua,"  or  "horns." 

In  the  human  subject,  the  female  generative  apparatus  presents 
the  following  peculiarities.  The  ovaries  consist  of  Graafian  follicles, 
which  are  imbedded  in  a  somewhat  dense  areolar  tissue,  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  bloodvessels.  The  entire  mass  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  opaque,  yellowish-white  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  called 
the  "  albugineous  tunic."  Over  the  whole  is  a  layer  of  peritoneum, 
which  is  reflected  upon  the  vessels  which  supply  the  ovary,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

The  oviducts  commence  by  a  wide  expansion,  provided  with 
fringed  edges,  called  the  "  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube."  The  Fallopian  tubes  themselves  are  very  narrow  and  con- 
voluted, and  terminate  on  each  side  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus.  In  the  human  subject,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  so 
much  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  comua,  that  the  latter  hardly 
appear  to  have  an  existence;  and  in  fact  no  trace  of  them  is  visible 
externally.  But  on  opening  the  body  of  the  uterus  its  cavity  is 
seen  to  be  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  its  two  superior  angles  run- 
ning out  on  each  side  to  join  the  lower  extremities  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.    This  portion  evidently  consists  of  the  comua,  which  have 
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been  consolidated  with  the  bodj  of  the  uterus,  and  enveloped  in 
Ud  thickened  layer  of  muscular  fibres. 

Fig.  166. 


Orwrkatitb   Okgaxb    or    Hcmah    Fbmalk.— o,  a. 
e.  Bod/  of  Qtemt.    d.  Cerriz.    <.  Vagina. 


Orarien.     ft,  b.   Fallopian    tnbM. 


The  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  terminates  below  by  a  con- 
stricted portion  termed  the  os  internum,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  These  two  cavities  are  not  only 
different  from  each  other  in  shaf)e,  but  differ  also  in  the  structure 
of  their  mucous  membrane  and  the  functions  which  it  is  destined 
to  perform. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  in  its  usual 
condition  is  smooth  and  rosy  in  color,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  muscular  tissue.  It  consists  of  minute  tubular  follicles 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  ranged 
side  by  side,  and  opening  by  distinct  orifices  upon  its  free  surface. 
The  secretion  of  these  follicles  is  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  during  the  earlier  periods  of  its  formation. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  on  the  other  hand, 
.  is  raised  in  prominent  ridges,  which  are  arranged  usually  in  two 
lateral  sets,  diverging  from  a  central  longitudinal  ridge;  presenting 
the  appearance  known  as  the  "arbor  vitsd  uterina.''  The  follicles 
of  this,  part  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  are  different  in  struc- 
ture from  those  of  the  foregoing.  They  are  of  a  globular  or  sac- 
like form,  and  secrete  a  very  firm,  adhesive,  transparent  mucus, 
•  which  is  destined  to  block  up  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  during  ges- 
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tatioD,  and  gaard  against  the  aocidental  displacement  of  the  egg. 
Some  of  these  follicles  are  frequently  distended  with  their  secretion, 
and  project,  as  small,  hard,  rounded  eminences,  from  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  this  condition  they  are  sometimes 
designated  by  the  name  of  *'ovula  Nabothi,''  owing  to  their  having 
been  formerly  mistaken  for  eggs,  or  ovules. 

The  cavity  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  terminated  below  by  a  second 
constriction,  the  '^os  externum."  Below  this  comes  the  vagina, 
which  constitutes  the  last  division  of  the  female  generative  pas- 


The  accessory  female  organs  of  generation  consist  therefore  of 
ducts  or  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  egg  is  conveyed  from  within 
outward.  These  ducts  vary  in  the  degree  and  complication  of 
their  development,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  task  assigned 
to  them.  In  the  lower  orders,  they  serve  merely  to  convey  the  egg 
rapidly  to  the  exterior,  and  to  supply  it  more  or  less  abundantly 
with  an  albuminous  secretion.  In  the  higher  classes  and  in  the* 
human  subject,  they  are  adapted  to  the  more  important  function  of 
retaining  the  egg  during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  of  providing 
during  Uie  same  time  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  embryo. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ON  THE  SPERMATIC  FLUID,  AND  THE  MALE  ORGANS 
OF  GENERATION 

The  mature  egg  is  not  by  itself  capable  of  being  developed  into 
the  embryo.  If  simply  discharged  from  the  ovary  and  carried 
through  the  oviducts  toward  the  exterior,  it  soon  dies  and  is  de- 
composed, like  any  other  portion  of  the  body  separated  from  its 
natural  connections.  It  is  only  when  fecundated  by  the  spermatic 
fluid  of  the  male,  that  it  is  stimulated  to  continued  development, 
and  becomes  capable  of  a  more  complete  organization. 

The  product  of  the  male  generative  organs  consists  of  a  colorless, 
somewhat  viscid,  and  albuminous  fluid,  containing  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  minute  filamentous  bodies,  termed  spermatozoa.  The 
name  spermatozoa  has  been  given  to  these  bodies,  on  account  of 
their  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  a  very  active  and  continu- 
ous movement,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  certain  animal- 
cules. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  human  subject  (Fig.  167,  a)  are  about 
9^9*  of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Eol- 
liker.  Their  anterior  extremity  presents  a  somewhat  flattened, 
triangular-shaped  enlargement,  termed  the  "head."  The  head  con- 
stitutes about  one-tenth  part  the  entire  length  of  the  spermato- 
zoon. The  remaining  portion  is  a  very  slender  filamentous  pro- 
longation, termed  the  "tail,"  which  tapers  gradually  backward, 
becoming  so  exceedingly  delicate  towards  its  extremity,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  seen  except  when  in  motion.  There  is  no  further 
organization  or  internal  structure  to  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the 
spermatozoon ;  and  the  whole  appears  to  consist,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  microscope,  of  a  completely  homogeneous,  tolerably 
firm,  albuminoid  substance.  The  terms  head  and  tail,  therefore, 
as  justly  remarked  by  Bergmann  and  Leuckart,*  are  not  usedi 

■  Vergleiobende  PhTsiologie.    Stuttgart,  1852. 
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when  describing  the  different  parts  of  the  spermatozoon,  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  they  would  be  applied  to  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  an  animal,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence; just  as  one  might  speak  of  the  head  of  an  arrow,  or  the  tail 
of  a  comet. 

In  the  lower  animals,  the  spermatozoa  have  usually  the  sam^ 
general  form  as  in  the  human  subject ;  that  is,  they  are  slender 
filamentous  bodies,  with  the  anterior  extremity  more  or  less  en- 
larged. In  the  rabbit  they  have  a  head  which  is  roundish  and 
flattened  in  shape,  somewhat  resembling  the  globules  of  the  blood. 
In  the  rat  (Fig.  167,  b)  they  are  much  larger  than  in  man,  measur- 

Fig.  167. 


Spkrmatozoa  .— o.  HamaD.    b.  Of  Rat.    c.  Of  If  enobranehas.    liafnlflAd  iSO  i\  dim. 

ing  nearly  yj^  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  head  is  conical  in  shape, 
about  one-twentieth  the  whole  length  of  the  filament,  and  often 
slightly  curved  at  its  anterior  extremity.  In  the  frog  and  in  rep- 
tiles generally,  the  spermatozoa  are  longer  than  in  quadrupeds. 
In  the  Menobranchus,  or  great  American  water-lizard,  they  are  of 
very  unusual  size  (Fig.  167,  c),  measuring  not  less  than  ^'^  of  an 
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inch  in  length,  about  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  head, 
or  enlarged  portion  of  the  filament. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  spermatozoa  is  their 
very  singular  and  active  movement,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  If  a  drop  of  fresh  seminal  fluid  be  placed  under  the 
microscope,  the  numberless  minute  filaments  with  which  it  is 
crowded  are  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  incessant  and  agitated  motion. 
*  This  movement  of  the  spermatozoa,  in  many  species  of  animals, 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  tadpole ;  particularly  when,  as  in 
the  human  subject,  the  rabbit,  Ac,  the  spermatozoa  consist  of  a 
short  and  well  defined  head,  followed  by  a  long  and  slender  tail. 
Here  the  taiMike  filament  keeps  up  a  constant  lateral  or  vibratory 
movement,  by  which  the  spermatozoon  is  driven  from  place  to 
place  in  the  spermatic  fluid,  just  as  the  fish  or  the  tadpole  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  water.  In  other  instances,  as  for  example  in 
the  water-lizard,  and  in  some  parasitic  animals,  the  spermatozoa 
have  a  continuous  writhing  or  spiral-like  movement,  which  pre- 
sents a  very  peculiar  and  elegant  appearance  when  large  numbers 
of  them  are  viewed  together. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  movement  which  first  suggested  the 
name  of  spermatozoa  to  designate  the  animated  filaments  of  the 
spermatic  fluid;  and  which  has  led  some  writers  to  attribute  to 
them  an  independent  animal  nature.  This  is,  however,  a  very 
erroneous  mode  of  regarding  them ;  since  they  cannot  properly  be 
considered  as  animals,  notwithstanding  the  active  character  of  their 
movement,  and  the  striking  resemblance  which  it  sometimes  pre- 
sents to  a  voluntary  act.  The  spermatozoa  are  organic  forms, 
which  are  produced  in  the  testicles,  and  constitute  a  part  of  their 
tissue ;  just  as  the  eggs,  which  are  produced  in  the  ovaries,  natu- 
rally form  a  part  of  the  texture  of  these  organs.  Like  the  egg, 
also,  the  spermatozoon  is  destined  to  be  discharged  from  the  organ 
where  it  grew,  and  to  retain,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  afterward, 
its  vital  properties.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  these  properties 
is  its  power  of  keeping  in  constant  motion ;  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, mark  it  as  a  distinct  animal,  but  only  distinguishes  it  as  a 
peculiar  structure  belonging  to  the  parent  organism.  The  motion 
of  a  spermatozoon  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  a  ciliated  epi- 
thelium cell.  The  movement  of  the  latter  will  continue  for  some 
hours  after  it  has  been  separated  from  its  mucous  membrane,  pro- 
vided its  texture  be  not  injured,  nor  the  process  of  decomposition 
allowed  to  commence.    In  the  same  manner,  the  movement  of  the 
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spermatozoa  ia  a  characteristic  property  belonging  to  them,  which 
continues  for  a  certain  time,  even  after  they  have  been  separated 
from  all  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 

In  order  to  preserve  their  vitality,  the  spermatozoa  must  be 
kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  and  preserved 
from  the  contact  of  the  air  or  other  unnatural  fluids.  In  this  way, 
they  may  be  kept  without  diflSculty  many  hours  for  purposes  of 
examination.  But  if  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  kept  be  allowed 
to  dry,  or  if  it  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  water,  in  the  case 
of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  the  motion  ceases,  and  the  spermatozoa  themselves  soon 
begin  to  disintegrate. 

The  spermatozoa  are  produced  in  certain  glandular-looking 
organs,  the  testicles,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  male,  as  the 
ovaries  are  characteristic  of  the  female.  In  man  and  all  the  higher 
animals,  the  testicles  are  solid,  ovoid-shaped  bodies,  composed 
principally  of  numerous  long,  narrow,  and  convoluted  tubes,  the 
^seminiferous  tubes,"  somewhat  similar  in  their  general  anatomical 
characters  to  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys.  These  tubes  lie 
for  the  most  part  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  that  nothing 
intervenes  between  them  except  capillary  bloodvessels  and  a  little 
areolar  tissue.  They  commence,  by  blind,  rounded  extremities,  near 
the  external  sur&ce  of  the  testic^  and  pursue  an  intricately  con- 
voluted course  toward  its  central  and  posterior  part.  They  are 
not  strongly  adherent  to  each  other,  but  may  be  readily  unravelled 
by  manipulation,  and  separated  from  each  other. 

The  formation  of  the  spermatozoa,  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
substance  of  the  testicle,  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Eolliker. 
According  to  his  observations,  as  the  age  of  puberty  approaches, 
beside  the  ordinary  pavement  epithelium  lining  the  seminiferous 
tubes,  other  cells  or  vesicles  of  larger  size  make  their  appearance 
in  these  tubes,  each  containing  from  one  to  fifteen  or  twenty  nuclei, 
with  nucleoli.  It  is  in  the  interior  of  these  vesicles  that  the 
spermatozoa  are  formed ;  their  number  corresponding  usually  with 
that  of  the  nuclei  just  mentioned.  They  are  at  first  developed  in 
bundles  of  ten  to  twenty,  held  together  by  the  thin  membranous 
substance  which  surrounds  them,  but  are  afterward  set  free  by  the 
liquefaction  of  the  vesicle,  and  then  fill  nearly  the  entire  cavity  oF 
the  seminiferous  ducts,  mingled  only  with  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  transparent  fluid. 

In  the  seminiferous  tubes  themselves,  the  spermatozoa  are  always 
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iDclosed  in  the  interior  of  their  parent  yeaicles;  they  are  liberated, 
and  mingled  promiscuously  together,  only  after  entering  the  rete 
testis  and  the  head  of  the  epididymis. 

Beside  the  testicles,  which  are,  as  above  stated,  the  primary  and 
essential  parts  of  the  male  generative  apparatus,  there  are  certain 
secondary  or  accessory  organs,  by  means  of  which  the  spermatic 
fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  exterior,  and  mingled  with  certain  secre- 
tions which  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  functions. 

As  the  sperm  leaves  the  testicle,  it  consists,  as  above  mentioned, 
almost  entirely  of  the  spermatozoa,  crowded  together  in  an  opaque, 
white,  semi-fluid  mass,  which  fills  up  the  vasa  efferentia,  and  com- 
pletely distends  their  cavities.  It  then  enters  the  single  duct 
which  forms  the  body  and  lower  extremity  of  the  epididymis, 
following  the  long  and  tortuous  course  of  this  tube,  until  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  vas  deferens;  through  which  it  is  still 
conveyed  onward  to  the  point  where  this  canal  opens  into  the 
urethra.  Throughout  this  course,  it  is  mingled  with  a  glairy, 
mucus-like  fluid,  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  epididymis  and  vas 
deferens,  in  which  the  spermatozoa  are  enveloped.  The  mixture 
is  then  deposited  in  the  vesicul®  seminales,  where  it  accumulates 
as  fresh  quantities  are  produced  in  the  testicle  and  conveyed  down- 
ward by  the  spermatic  duct.  It  is  probable  that  a  second  secretion 
is  supplied  also  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  vesicul®  seminales, 
and  that  the  sperm,  while  retained  in  their  cavities,  is  not  only 
stored  up  for  subsequent  use,  but  is  at  the  same  time  modified  in 
its  properties  by  the  admixture  of  another  fluid. 

At  the  time  when  the  evacuation  of  the  sperm  takes  place,  it  is 
driven  out  from  the  seminal  vesicles  by  the  muscular  contraction 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  meets  in  the  urethra  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  prostate  gland,  the  glands  of  Cowper,  and  the  mucous 
follicles  opening  into  the  urethral  passage.  All  these  organs  are  at 
that  time  excited  to  an  unusual  activity  of  secretion,  and  pour  out 
their  different  fluids  in  great  abundance. 

The  sperm,  therefore,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  urethra,  is  an 
exceedingly  mixed  fluid,  consisting  of  the  spermatozoa  derived 
from  the  testicles,  together  with  the  secretions  of  the  epididymis 
and  vas  deferens,  the  prostate,  Cowper's  glands,  and  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  urethra.  Of  all  these  ingredients,  it  is  the  sperma- 
tozoa which  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the  seminal  fluid.  They 
are  the  true  fecundating  element  of  the  sperm,  while  all  the  others 
are  secondary  in  importance  and  perform  only  accessory  functions. 

Spallanzani  found  that  if  frog^s  semen  be  passed  through  a  suc- 
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eessioQ  of  filters,  so  as  to  separate  the  spermatozoa  from  the  liquid 
portions,  the  filtered  fiaid  is  destitute  of  any  feoundating  properties; 
while  the  spermatozoa  remaining  entangled  in  the  filter,  if  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  of  the  requisite  density  for  dilu- 
tion, may  still  be  successfully  used  for  the  impregnation  of  eggs. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  animals  or  men  from  whom  both 
testicles  have  been  removed,  are  incapable  of  impregnating  the 
female  or  her  eggs ;  while  a  removal  or  imperfection  of  any  of  the 
other  generative  organs  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  function. 

In  most  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  there  is  a  periodical 
development  of  the  testicles  in  the  male,  corresponding  in  time  with 
that  of  the  ovaries  in  the  female.  As  the  ovaries  enlarge  and  the 
eggs  ripen  in  the  one  sex,  so  in  the  other  the  testicles  increase  in 
size,  as  the  season  of  reproduction  approaches,  and  become  turgid 
with  spermatozoa.  The  accessory  organs  of  generation,  at  the 
same  time,  share  the  unusual  activity  of  the  testicles,  and  become 
increased  in  vascularity  and  ready  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
reproductive  function. 

In  the  fish,  for  example,  where  the  testicles  occupy  a  similar  posi- 
tion  in  the  abdomen  as  the  ovaries  in  the  opposite  sex,  these  bodies 
enlarge,  become  distended  with  their  contents,  and  project  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Each  of  the  two  sexes  is  then  at  the  same  time 
under  the  influence  of  a  corresponding  excitement.  The  unusual 
development  of  the  generative  organs  reacts  upon  the  entire  system, 
and  produces  a  state  of  peculiar  activity  and  excitability,  known  as 
the  condition  of  "erythism."  The  female,  distended  with  eggs,  feels 
the  impulse  which  leads  to  their  expulsion  ;  while  the  male,  bear- 
ing the  weight  of  the  enlarged  testicles  and  the  accumulation  of 
newly-developed  spermatozoa,  is  impelled  by  a  similar  sensation  to 
the  discharge  of  the  spermatic  fluid.  The  two  sexes,  accordingly, 
are  led  by  instinct  at  this  season  to  frequent  the  same  situations. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  some  spot  favorable  to  the  protec- 
tion and  development  of  the  young ;  afler  which  the  male,  appa- 
rently attracted  and  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  the  new-laid  eggs, 
discharges  the  spermatic  fluid  upon  them,  and  their  impregnation 
is  accomplished. 

In  such  instances  as  the  above,  where  the  male  and  female  gene- 
rative products  are  discharged  separately  by  the  two  sexes,  the 
subsequent  contact  of  the  eggs  with  the  spermatic  fluid  would  seem 
to  depend  altogether  on  the  occurrence  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
and  their  impregnation,  therefore,  be  often  liable  to  fail.    In  point 
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of  fact,  however,  the  fiimultaneous  functional  excitement  of  the 
two  sexes  and  the  operation  of  corresponding  instincts,  leading 
them  to  ascend  the  same  rivers  and  to  frequent  the  same  spots, 
provide  with  sufficient  certainty  for  the  impregnation  of  the  eggs. 
In  these  animals,  also,  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the  female 
is  very  large,  the  ovaries  being  often  so  distended  as  to  fill  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  so  that,  although  many  of  the 
eggs  may  be  accidentally  lost,  a  sufficient  number  will  still  be  im- 
pregnated and  developed  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 
species. 

In  other  instances,  an  actual  contact  takes  place  between  the 
sexes  at  the  time  of  reproduction.  In  the  frog,  for  example,  the 
male  fastens  himself  upon  the  back  of  the  female  by  the  anterior 
extremities,  which  seem  to  retain  their  hold  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
contraction.  This  continues  for  one  or  two  days,  during  which 
time  the  mature  eggs,  which  have  been  discharged  from  the  ovary, 
are  passing  downward  through  the  oviducts.  At  last  they  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  anus,  while  at  the  same  time  the  seminal  fluid  of 
the  male  is  discharged  upon  them,  and  impregnation  takes  place. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  however,  and  in  man,  where  the 
egg  is  to  be  retained  in  the  body  of  the  female  parent  during  its 
development,  the  spermatic  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  female 
generative  passages  by  sexual  congress,  and  meets  the  egg  at  or 
soon  after  its  discharge  from  the  ovary.  The  same  correspondence, 
however,  between  the  periods  of  sexual  excitement  in  the  male  and 
female,  is  visible  in  many  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  fish  and 
reptiles.  This  is  the  case  in  most  species  which  produce  young  but 
once  a  year,  and  at  a  fixed  period,  as  the  deer  and  the  wild  hog.  In 
other  species,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  rabbit, 
the  guinea  pig,  &c.,  where  several  broods  of  young  are  produced 
during  the  year,  or  where,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  generative 
epochs  of  the  female  recur  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  particular 
period  of  impregnation  is  comparatively  indefinite,  the  generative 
apparatus  of  the  male  is  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  full  deve- 
lopment ;  and  is  excited  to  action  at  particular  periods,  apparently 
by  some  influence  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  female. 

In  the  quadrupeds,  accordingly,  and  in  the  human  species,  the 
contact  of  the  sperm  with  the  egg  and  the  fecundation  of  the  latter 
take  place  in  the  generative  passages  of  the  female;  either  in  the 
uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary; 
in  each  of  which  situations  the  spermatozoa  have  been  found,  after 
the  accomplLihmeut  of  sexual  intercourse. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ON   PERIODICAL  OVULATION,   AND  THE   FUNCTION 
OF  MENSTRUATION. 


L  PERIODICAL  OVULATION. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  periodical  ripen- 
ing of  the  eggs  and  their  discharge  from  the  generative  organs  of 
the  female.  This  function  is  known  by  the  name  of  *'  ovulation," 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  primary  and  most  important  act  in 
the  process  of  reproduction.  We  shall  therefore  enter  more  fully 
into  the  consideration  of  certain  particulars  in  regard  to  it,  by 
which  its  nature  and  conditions  may  be  more  clearly  understood. 

1st.  Eggs  exist  originally  in  the  ovaries  of  all  animals^  as  part  (f 
their  natural  structure.  In  describing  the  ovaries  of  fish  and  reptiles 
we  have  said  that  they  consist  of  nothing  more  than  Graafian  vesi- 
cles, each  vesicle  containing  an  egg,  and  united  with  each  other  by 
loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  peritoneal  investment.  In  the  higher 
animals  and  in  the  human  subject,  the  essential  constitution  of  the 
ovary  is  the  same ;  only  its  fibrous  tissue  is  more  abundant,  so  that 
the  texture  of  the  entire  organ  is  more  dense,  and  its  figure  more 
compact.  In  all  classes,  however,  without  exception,  the  interior 
of  each  Graafian  vesicle  is  occupied  by  an  egg ;  and  it  is  from  this 
egg  that  the  young  ofbpring  is  afterward  to  be  produced. 

The  process  of  reproduction  was  formerly  regarded  as  essentially 
different  in  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals.  In  the  ovipa- 
rous classes,  such  as  most  fish,  and  all  reptiles  and  birds,  the  young 
animal  was  well  known  to  be  formed  from  an  egg  produced  by  the 
female;  while  in  the  viviparous  animals,  or  those  which  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  such  as  the  quadrupeds  and  the  human 
species,  the  embryo  was  supposed  to  originate  in  the  body  of  the 
female,  by  some  altogether  peculiar  and  mysterious  process,  in 
consequence  of  sexual  intercourse.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
microscope  began  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  the  tissues, 
80 
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the  ovaries  of  quadrupeds  were  also  found  to  contain  eggs.  These 
eggs  had  previously  escaped  observation  on  account  of  their  simple 
structure  and  minute  size;  but  thej  were  nevertheless  found  to 
possess  all  the  most  essential  characters  belonging  to  the  larger 
eggs  of  the  oviparous  animals. 

The  true  difference  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  between  the 
two  classes,  is  therefore  merely  an  apparent,  not  a  fundamental  one. 
In  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  egg  is  discharged  by  the  female 
before  or  immediately  after  impregnation,  and  the  embryo  subse* 
quently  developed  and  hatched  externally.  In  the  quadrupeds  and 
the  human  species,  on  the  other  hand,  the  egg  is  retained  within 
the  body  of  the  female  until  the  embryo  is  developed ;  when  the 
membranes  are  ruptured  and  the  young  expelled  at  the  same  time. 
In  all  classes,  however,  viviparous  as  well  as  oviparous,  the  young 
is  produced  equally  from  an  egg;  and  in  all  classes  the  egg, 
sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  but  always  consisting 
essentially  of  a  vitellus  and  a  vitelline  membrane,  is  contained 
originally  in  the  interior  of  an  ovarian  follicle. 

The  egg  is  accordingly,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  an  integral 
part  of  the  ovarian  tissue.  It  may  be  found  there  long  before  the 
generative  function  is  established,  and  during  the  earliest  periods 
of  life.  It  may  be  found  without  diflBculty  in  the  newly  born 
female  infant,  and  may  even  be  detected  in  the  foetus  before  birUi. 
Its  growth  and  nutrition,  also,  are  provided  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  bodily  structure. 

2d.  These  eggs  become  more  fully  developed  at  a  certain  age^  when 
the  generative  function  is  about  to  be  established.  During  the  early 
periods  of  life,  the  ovaries  and  their  contents,  like  many  other 
organs,  are  imperfectly  developed.  They  exist,  but  they  are  as 
yet  inactive,  and  incapable  of  performing  any  function.  In  the 
young  chick,  for  example,  the  ovary  is  of  small  size ;  and  the  eggs, 
instead  of  presenting  the  voluminous,  yellow,  opaque  vitellus  which 
they  afterward  exhibit^  are  minute,  transparent,  and  colorless.  'In 
the  young  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  human  female  during  in&ncy 
and  childhood,  the  ovaries  are  equally  inactive.  They  are  small, 
friable,  and  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  appearance  to  the  naked  eye ; 
presenting  none  of  the  enlarged  follicles,  filled  with  transparent 
fiuid,  which  are  afterward  so  readily  distinguished.  At  this  time, 
accordingly,  the  female  is  incapable  of  bearing  young,  because  the 
ovaries  are  inactive,  and  the  eggs  which  they  contain  immature. 

At  a  certain  period,  however,  which  varies  in  the  time  of  its 
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occurrence  for  different  speoiee  of  animals,  the  sexual  apparatus 
begins  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  activity.  The  ovaries  increase  in 
size,  and  their  circulation  becomes  more  active.  The  eggs,  also, 
instead  of  remaining  quiescent,  take  on  a  rapid  growth,  and  the 
structure  of  the  vitellus  is  completed  by  the  abundant  deposit  of 
oleaginous  granules  in  its  interior.  Arrived  at  this  state,  the  eggs 
are  ready  for  impregnation,  and  the  female  becomes  capable  of 
bearing  young.  She  is  then  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  state  of 
"  puberty,"  or  that  condition  in  which  the  generative  organs  are 
fully  developed.  Thb  condition  is  accompanied  by  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  system  at  large,  which  indicates  the  complete 
development  of  the  entire  organism.  In  many  birds,  for  example, 
the  plumage  assumes  at  this  period  more  varied  and  brilliant 
colors;  and  in  the  common  fowl  the  comb,  or  ''crest,"  enlarges 
and  becomes  red  and  vascular.  In  the  American  deer  (Gervus 
virginianus),  the  coat,  which  during  the  first  year  is  mottled  with 
white,  becomes  in  the  second  year,  of  a  uniform  tawny  or  reddish 
tingp.  In  nearly  all  species,  the  limbs  become  more  compact  and 
the  body  more  rounded ;  and  the  whole  external  appearance  is  so 
altered,  as  to  indicate  that  the  animal  has  arrived  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  and  is  capable  of  reproduction. 

8d.  Sucoemve  crops  of  eggs,  in  the  aduU  female,  ripen  and  are 
discharged  independently  of  sextuzl  intercourse.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, as  we  have  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  viviparous  animals 
the  germ  was  formed  in  the  body  of  the  female  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  sexual  intercourse.  Even  after  the  important  fact 
became  known  that  eggs  exist  originally  in  the  ovaries  of  these 
animals,  and  are  only  fecundated  by  the  influence  of  the  sperm- 
atic fluid,  the  opinion  still  prevailed  that  the  occurrence  of  sexual 
intercourse  was  the  cause  of  their  being  discharged  from  the  ovary, 
and  that  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  in  this  organ  was  a 
certain  indication  that  coitus  had  taken  place. 

This  opinion,  however,  was  altogether  unfounded.  We  already 
know  that  in  fish  and  reptiles  the  mature  eggs  not  only  leave  the 
ovary,  but  are  actually  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  female 
while  still  unimpregnated,  and  only  subsequently  come  in  contact 
with  the  spermatic  fluid.  In  fowls,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  the  hen  will  continue  to  lay  fully-formed  eggs,  if 
well  supplied  with  nourishment,  without  the  presence,  of  the  cock ; 
only  these  eggs,  being  unimpregnated,  are  incapable  of  producing 
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chicks.  In  oviparous  animals,  therefore,  the  discharge  of  the  egg, 
as  well  as  its  formation,  is  independent  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Continued  observation  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  also,  in  the 
viviparous  quadrupeds.  The  researches  of  Bischoff,  Pouchet,  and 
Goste  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  bitch,  the 
rabbit,  &c.,  if  the  female  be  carefully  kept  from  the  male  until  after 
the  period  of  puberty  is  established,  and  then  killed,  examination 
of  the  ovaries  will  show  that  GraaBan  vesicles  have  matured,  rup- 
tured, and  discharged  their  eggs,  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
sexual  intercourse  had  taken  place.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are 
found  distended  and  prominent  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary ; 
sometimes  recently  ruptured  and  collapsed;  and  sometimes  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  cicatrization  and  atrophy.  Bischoff,'  in  several  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  actually  found  the  unimpregnated  eggs  in  the 
oviduct,  on  their  way  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  In  those  animals 
in  which  the  ripening  of  the  eggs  takes  place  at  short  intervals,  as, 
for  example,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  and  the  cow,  it  is  very  rare  to  exa- 
mine the  ovaries  in  any  instance  where  traces  of  a  more  or  less 
recent  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles  are  not  distinctly  visible. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts,  derived  from  the  examination 
of  such  cases  as  the  above,  is  that  the  ovarian  eggs  become  deve- 
loped and  are  discharged  in  successive  crops,  which  follow  each 
other  regularly  at  periodical  intervals.  If  we  examine  the  ovary 
of  the  fowl,  for  example  (Fig.  168),  we  see  at  a  glance  how  the  eggs 
grow  and  ripen,  one  after  the  other,  like  fruit  upon  a  vine.  In  this 
instance,  the  process  of  evolution  is  very  rapid ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish,  at  the  same  time,  eggs  which  are  almost  microscopic  in 
size,  colorless,  and  transparent;  those  which  are  larger,  firmer, 
somewhat  opaline,  and  yellowish  in  hue;  and  finally  those  which 
are  fully  developed,  opaque,  of  a  deep  orange  color,  and  just  ready 
to  leave  the  ovary. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  instance  the  difference  between 
the  undeveloped  and  mature  eggs  consists  principally  in  the  size  of 
the  vitellus,  which  is  furthermore,  for  reasons  previously  given 
(Chap.  III.),  very  much  larger  than  in  the  quadrupeds.  It  is  also 
seen  that  it  is  the  increased  size  of  the  vitellus  alone,  by  which  the 
ovarian  follicle  is  distended  and  ruptured,  and  the  egg  finally  dis- 
charged. 

In  the  human  species  and  the  quadrupeds,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  M^moire  snr  la  clmte  p^riodique  de  Tooaf,  &c.,  Annaleii  des  Soiencefl  NAtareIl««, 
Aoikt— Septembre,  1844. 
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the  mioroscopio  egg  never  beoomes  large  enough  to  distend  the 
follicle  bj  its  own  size.  The  rapture  of  the  follicle  and  the  libera* 
tion  of  the  egg  are  accordingly  provided  for,  in  these  instances,  by 
a  totally  different  mechanism. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the 
egg  is  contained  in  a  Graafian  follicle  which  closely  embraces  its 
exterior,  and  is  consequently  hardly  larger  than  the  egg  itself.  As 
puberty  approaches,  those  follicles  which  are  situated  near  the  free 
surface  of  the  ovary  become  enlarged  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
colorless  serous  fluid  in  their  cavity.  We  then  find  that  the  ovary, 
when  cut  open,  shows  a  considerable  number  of  globular,  transpa- 
rent vesicles,  readily  perceptible  by  the  eye,  the  smaller  of  which 
are  deep  seated,  but  which  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
free  surface  of  the  organ.  These  vesicles  are  the  Graafian  follicles, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  advancing  maturity  of  the  eggs  con- 
tained in  them,  gradually  enlarge  as  the  period  of  generation  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Graafian  follicle  at  this  time  consists  of  a  closed  globular 
sac  or  vesicle,  the  external  wall  of  which,  though  quite  translucent, 
has  a  fibrous  texture  under  the  microscope  and  is  well  supplied 
with  bloodvessels.  This  fibrous  and  vascular  wall  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  "  membrane  of  the  vesicle."  It  is  not  very 
firm  in  texture,  and  if  roughly  handled  is  easily  ruptured. 

The  membrane  of  the  vesicle  is  lined  throughout  by  a  thin  layer 
of  minute  granular  cells,  which  form  for  it  a  kind  of  epithelium, 
similar  to  the  epithelium  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  other 
serous  membranes.  This  layer  is  termed  the  membrana  granulosa. 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  membrane  of  the  vesicle,  and  may 
easily  be  detached  by  careless  manipulation  before  the  vesicle  is 
opened,  being  then  mingled,  in  the  form  of  light  flakes  and  shreds, 
with  the  serous  fluid  contained  in  the  vesicle. 

At  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  or  that 
which  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  the  membrana  granulosa 
is  thicker  than  elsewhere.  Its  cells  are  here  accumulated,  in  a 
kind  of  mound  or  *'  heap,"  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
cumulus  proligervs.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  discus  proUgerus^ 
because  the  thickened  mass,  when  viewed  from  above,  has  a  some- 
what circular  or  disk-like  form.  In  the  centre  of  this  thickened 
portion  of  the  membrana  granulosa  the  egg  is  imbedded.  It  is 
accordingly  always  situated  at  the  most  superficial  portion  of  the 
follicle,  and  advances  in  this  way  toward  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 
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As  the  period  approaches  at  which  the  egg  is  destined  to  be  dis- 
charged, the  Graafian  follicle  becomes  more  vascular,  and  enlarges 
by  an  increased  exudation  of  serum  into  its  cavity.    It  then  begins 

Fig.  168. 


Graapiak  Folliolb,  near  the  period  of  rnptnre. — a.  Membrane  of  the  TeKicle.  b.  Membrana 
graanloaa.  e.  Cavitj  of  foUiele.  d.  Egg.  e,  Peritoueam.  /.  Toniea  albnginea.  g,  g.  Tlsiiae  of 
I  be  orary. 

to  project  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  still  covered  by  the  albu- 
gineous  tunic  and  the  peritoneum.  (Fig.  168.)  The  constant  accu- 
mulation of  fluid,  however,  in  the  follicle,  exerts  such  a  steady  and 
increasing  pressure  from  within  outward,  that  the  albugineous  tunic 
and  the  peritoneum  successively  yield  before  it;  until  the  Graafian 
follicle  protrudes  from  the  ovary  as  a  tense,  rounded,  translucent 
vesicle,  in  which  the  sense  of  fluctuation  can  be  readily  perceived 
on  applying  the  fingers  to  its  surface.  Finally,  the  process  of  effu- 
sion and  distension  still  going  on,  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  yields  at 
its  most  prominent  portion,  the  contained  fluid  is  driven  out  with  a 
gush,  by  the  reaction  and  elasticity  of  the  neighboring  ovarian 

tissues,  carrying  with  it  the  egg, 
Fig.  169.  still  entangled  in  the  cells  of  the 

proligerous  disc. 

The  rupture  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  is  accompanied,  in  some 
instances,  by  an  abundant  hemor- 
rhage, which  takes  place  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  congested 
follicle,  and  by  which  its  cavity 
is  filled  with  blood.  This  occurs 
in  the  human  subject  and  in  the 
pig,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also, 

Otaet  with  Graapiak  Follicle  Jq  other  of  the  loWCr  auimals. 
rdptdrrd;  at  a,egg  juKt  dlKcUnrijed  with  »      o  a*  •      ^r  i. 

puru..  .f  ».mb»..  gr«,.»i««.  Somctimes,  as  in  the  cow,  where 
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no  hemorrhage  takee  jdaoe,  the  Graafian  veaide  when  ruplared 
simply  ooUapsea;  after  which,  a  slight  exudation,  more  or  lees  tinged 
with  blood,  is  poured  out  during  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  slight  variations,  the  expulsioii 
of  the  egg  takes  place,  in  the  higher  animals,  always  in  the  manner 
above  described,  viz^  by  the  accumulation  at  serous  fluid  in  the 
oavity  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  by  which  its  walls  are  gradually  dis* 
tended  and  finally  ruptured. 

This  process  takes  place  in  one  or  more  Graafian  follicles  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  number  of  young  which  the  animal  produces 
at  a  birth.  In  the  bitch  and  the  sow,  where  each  litter  consists  of 
from  six  to  twenty  young  ones,  a  similar  number  of  eggs  ripen  and 
are  discharged  at  each  period.  In  the  mare,  the  cow,  and  in  the 
human  female,  where  there  is  usually  but  one  foetus  brought  forth 
at  a  birth,  tbe  eggs  are  matured  singly,  and  the  Graafian  vesicles 
ruptured,  one  after  another,  at  successive  periods  of  ovulation. 

4th.  The  ripening  and  discharge  of  the  egg  are  accompanied  hy  a  pecih 
liar  condition  of  the  entire  system^  known  as  the  ^  rutting*^  condition^  or 
^oestmation.^  The  peculiar  congestion  and  functional  activity  of 
the  ovaries  at  each  period  of  ovulation,  act  by  sympathy  upon  the 
other  generative  organs,  and  produce  in  them  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  excitement,  according  to  the  particular  species  of  animal. 
Almost  always  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  congestion  of  the  entire 
generative  apparatus ;  Fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  vagina,  and  external 
organs.  The  secretions  of  the  vagina  and  neighboring  parts  are 
more  particularly  affected,  being  usually  increased  in  quantity  and 
at  the  same  time  altered  in  quality.  In  the  bitch,  the  vaginal  mu^ 
cous  membrane  becomes  red  and  tumefied,  and  pours  out  an  abun- 
dant secretion  which  is  often  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  The 
secretions  acquire  also  at  this  time  a  peculiar  odor,  which  ap* 
p^rs  to  attract  the  male,  and  to  excite  in  him  the  sexual  impulse. 
An  unusual  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  vagina  and  vulva  are 
also  very  perceptible  in  the  rabbit ;  and  in  some  species  of  apes  it 
has  been  observed  that  these  periods  are  accompanied  not  only  by 
a  bloody  discharge  from  the  vulva,  but  also  by  an  engorgement  and 
infiltration  of  the  neighboring  parts,  extending  even  to  the  skin  of 
the  buttocks,  the  thighs,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail.^ 

The  system  at  large  is  also  visibly  affected  by  the  process  going 
on  in  the  ovary.    In  the  cow,  for  example,  the  approach  of  an 

*  PoQuUei,  Th^orie  potitiT«  do  ToTiiUtion,  &o.     Pftris,  1847,  p.  230. 
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OBstrual  p^iod  is  marked  by  an  unusual  resdesaoess  and  agitittion, 
easily  recognized  by  an  ordinary  observer.  The  animal  partially 
loses  her  appetite.  She  frequently  stops  browsing,  looks  about  ua- 
easily,  perhaps  runs  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other*  and  then 
recommences  feeding,  to  be  disturbed  again  in  a  similar  manner 
after  a  short  intervaL  Her  motions  are  rapid  and  nervous,  and  her 
hide  often  rough  and  disordered ;  and  the  whole  aspect  Of  the  ani- 
mal indicates  the  presence  of  some  unusual  excitement.  After  this 
condition  is  fully  established,  the  vaginal  secretions  show  them- 
selves in  unusual  abundance,  and  so  continue  for  one  or  two  days; 
after  which  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  subside  sponta- 
neously, and  the  animal  returns  to  her  usual  condition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  the  female  of 
these  animals  will  allow  the  approaches  of  the  male  only  during  and 
immediately  after  the  oestrual  period ;  that  is,  just  when  the  egg  is 
recently  discharged  and  ready  for  impregnation.  At  other  times, 
when  sexual  intercourse  would  be  necessarily  fruitless,  the  instinct 
of  the  animal  leads  her  to  avoid  it ;  and  the  concourse  of  the  sexes 
is  accordiqgly  made  to  correspond  in  time  with  the  maturity  of  the 
egg  and  its  aptitude  for  fecundation. 


II.  MENSTRUATION. 

In  the  human  female,  the  return  of  the  periods  of  ovulation  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  group  of  phenomena  which  are  known  as 
menainuitianj  and  whijch  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  described 
by  themselves. 

During  infancy  and  childhood  the  sexual  system,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  is  inactive.  No  discharge  of  eggs  takes  place 
from  the  ovaries,  and  no  external  phenomena  show  themselves, 
connected  with  the  reproductive  function. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  however,  a  change  begins 
to  manifest  itself.  The  limbs  become  rounder,  the  breasts  increase 
in  size,  and  the  entire  aspect  undergoes  a  peculiar  alteration,  which 
indicates  the  approaching  condition  of  maturity.  At  the  same 
time  a  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  generative  passages, 
accompanied  by  some  disturbance  of  the  general  system,  and  the 
female  is  then  known  to  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  puberty. 

Afterward,  the  bloody  discharge  just  spoken  of  returns  at  regular 
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internals  of  four  weeks ;  and,  on  aocouot  of  this  recurrence  corres- 
ponding with  the  passage  of  sn.ccessive  lanar  months,  its  phenomena 
are  designated  by  the  name  of  the  ''menses"  or  the '' menstroal 
periods."  The  menses  retam  with  regularity,  from  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance,  until  the  age  of  about  forty-five  years. 
During  this  period,  the  female  is  capable  of  bearing  children,  and 
sexual  intercourse  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  pregnancy.  After 
the  forty-fifth  year,  the  periods  first  become  irregular,  and  then 
cease  altogether;  and  theiT  final  disappearance  is  an  indication  that 
the  woman  is  no  longer  fertile,  and  that  pregnancy  cannot  again 
take  place. 

Even  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  forty-five,  the  regularity  and  completeness  of  the  menstrual 
periods  indicate  to  a  great  extent  the  aptitude  of  individual  females 
for  impregnation.  It  is  well  known  that  all  those  causes  of  ill 
health  which  derange  menstruation  are  apt  at  the  same  time  to 
interfere  with  pregnancy ;  so  that  women  whose  menses  are  habi- 
tually  regular  and  natural  are  much  more  likely  to  become  preg- 
nant, after  sexual  intercourse,  than  those  in  whom  the  periods  are 
absent  or  irregular. 

If  pregnancy  happen  to  take  place,  however,  at  any  time  during 
the  child-bearing  period,  the  menses  are  suspended  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  gestation,  and  usually  remain  absent  after  delivery,  as 
long  as  the  woman  continues  to  nurse  her  child.  They  then  re- 
commence, and  subsequently  continue  to  appear  as  before. 

The  menstrual  discharge  consists  of  an  abundant  secretion  of 
mucus  mingled  with  blood.  When  the  expected  period  is  about 
to  come  on,  the  female  is  aflected  with  a  certain  degree  of  discomfort 
and  lassitude,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
inclination to  society.  These  symptoms  are  in  some  instances 
slightly  pronounced,  in  others  more  troublesome.  An  unusual 
discharge  of  vaginal  mucus  then  begins  to  take  place,  which  soon 
becomes  yellowish  or  rusty  brown  in  color,  from  the  admixture  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  blood ;  and  by  the  second  or  third  day  the 
discharge  has  the  appearance  of  nearly  pure  blood.  The  unpleasant 
sensations  which  were  at  first  manifest  then  usually  subside;  and 
the  discharge,  after  continuing  for  a  certain  period,  begins  to  grow 
more  scanty.  Its  color  changes  from  a  pure  red  to  a  brownish  or 
rusty  tinge,  until  it  finally  disappears  altogether,  and  the  female 
returns  to  her  ordinary  condition. 

The  menstrual  epochs  of  the  human  female  correspond  with  the 
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periods  of  odstrnation  in  the  lower  animals.  Their  general  resem- 
blance  to  these  periods  is  too  evident  to  require  demonstration. 
Like  them,  they  are  absent  in  the  immature  female;  and  begin 
to  take  place  only  at  the  period  of  puberty,  when  the  aptitude 
for  impregnation  first  commences.  Like  them,  they  recur  during 
the  child-bearing  period  at  regular  intervals;  and  are  liable  to  the 
same  interruption  by  pregnancy  and  lactation.  Finally,  their  dis- 
appearance corresponds  with  the  cessation  of  fertility. 

The  periods  of  oestruation,  furthermore,  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  are  accompanied,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  an  unusual 
discharge  from  the  generative  passages;  and  this  discharge  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  In  the  human  female  the 
bloody  discharge  is  more  abundant  than  in  other  instances,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  phenomenon  differing  only  in  degree  from  that  which 
shows  itself  in  many  species  of  animals. 

The  most  complete  evidence,  however,  that  the  period  of  men- 
struation is  in  reality  that  of  ovulation,  is  derived  from  the  results 
of  direct  observation.  A  sufficient  number  of  instances  have  now 
been  observed  to  show  that  at  the  menstrual  epoch  a  Graafian 
vesicle  becomes  enlarged,  ruptures,  and  discharges  its  egg.  Cruik- 
shank^  noticed  such  a  case  so  long  ago  as  1797.  Negrier*  relates 
two  instances,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  OUivier  d'Angers,  in 
which,  after  sudden  death  during  menstruation,  a  bloody  and  rup- 
tured Graafian  vesicle  was  found  in  the  ovary.  Bisohoff'  speaks  of 
four  similar  cases  in  his  own  observation,  in  three  of  which  the 
vesicle  was  just  ruptured,  and  in  the  fourth  distended,  prominent, 
and  ready*  to  burst.  Ooste^  has  met  with  several  of  the  same  kind. 
Dr.  Michel'  found  a  vesicle  ruptured  and  filled  with  blo*^  in  a 
woman  who  was  executed  for  murder  while  the  menses  were  pre- 
sent. We  have  also^  met  with  the  same  appearances  in  a  case  of 
death  from  acute  disease,  on  the  second  day  of  menstruation. 

The  process  of  ovulation,  accordingly,  in  the  human  female, 
accompanies  and  forms  a  part  of  that  of  menstruation.  As  the 
menstrual  period  comes  on,  a  congestion  takes  place  in  nearly  the 

1  London  Philosophical  Transactions,  1797,  p.  13(. 
'  Recherches  snr  les  Ovaires,  Paris,  1840,  p.  78. 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  August,  1844. 

*  Uistoire  dn  Developpement  des  Corps  Or^anis^s,  Paris,  1847,  vol  i.  p.  221. 
^  Am.  Jonru.  Med.  Sci.,  Jnly,  1848. 

'  CorpuH  Lnt4^nm  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy,  in  Transactions  of  American 
Medical  Assoi^iation,  Philadelphia,  1851. 
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wliole  of  tlie  generative  apparatus;  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the 
uterus,  as  well  as  in  the  ovaries  and  their  contents.  One  of  the 
Graafian  follicles  is  more  especially  the  seat  of  an  unusual  vascular 
excit^nent.  It  becomes  distended  by  the  fluid  which  accumulates 
in  its  cavity,  projects  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  is  finally 
ruptured,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  already  described  this 
process  taking  place  in  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  at  what  particular  period  of  the  menstrual 
flow  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle  and  discharge  of  the  egg  take  place. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Bischoff,  Pouchet,  and  Baciborski,  that  the 
regular  time  for  this  rupture  and  discharge  is  not  at  the  commence- 
ment,  but  towards  the  termination  of  the  period.  Costs'  has  ascer* 
tained,  from  his  observations,  that  the  yesicle  ruptures  sometimes 
in  the  early  part  of  the  menstrual  epoch,  and  sometimes  later.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  therefore,  the  precise  period  of  the  discharge 
of  the  egg  is  not  invariable.  Like  the  menses  themselves,  it  may 
take  place  apparently  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later,  according  to 
yarious  accidental  circumstances;  but  it  always  occurs  at  some 
time  in  connection  with  the  menstrual  flow,  and  constitutes  the 
most  essential  and  important  part  of  the  catamenial  process. 

The  egg,  when  discharged  from  the  ovttry,  enters  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  commences  its  passage  toward 
the  uterus.  The  mechanism  by  which  it  finds  its  way  into  and  through 
the  Fallopian  tube  is  different,  in  the  quadrupeds  and  the  human 
species,  and  in  birds  and  reptiles.  In  the  latter,  the  bulk  of  the  egg 
or  mass  of  eggs  discharged  is  so  great  as  to  fill  entirely  the  wide 
extremity  of  the  oviduct,  and  they  are  afterward  conveyed  down- 
ward  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  this  canal. 
In  the  higher  classes,  on  the  contrary,  the  egg  is  microscopic  in 
size,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  lost,  were  there  not  some  further 
provision  for  its  safety.  The  wide  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube, 
accordingly,  which  is  here  directed  toward  the  ovary,  is  lined  with 
ciliated  epithelium;  and  the  movement  of  the  cilia,  which  is 
directed  from  the  ovary  toward  the  uterus,  produces  a  kind  of  con- 
verging stream,  or  vortex,  by  which  the  egg  is  necessarily  drawn 
toward  the  narrow  portion  of  the  tube,  and  subsequently  conducted 
to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Accidental  causes,  however,  sometimes  disturb  this  regular  course 
or  passage  of  the  egg.    The  egg  may  be  arrested,  for  example, 

I  loo  oit. 
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ftt  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  so  Ml  to  enter  the  tnbe  at  all: 
If  fecundated  in  this  situation,  it  will  then  give  rise  to  '^ ovarian 
pregnancy.*^  It  may  escape  from  the  fimbriated  extremity  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  form  attachments  to  some  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring organs,  causing  "abdominal  pregnancy;"  or  finally,  it  may 
stop  at  any  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  so  give  origin  to  "tubal 
pregnancy." 

The  egg,  immediately  upon  its  discharge  from  the  ovary,  is  ready 
for  impregnation.  If  sexual  intercourse  happen  to.  take  place  about 
that  time,  the  egg  and  the  spermatic  fluid  meet  in  some  part  of  the 
female  generative  passages,  and  fecundation  is  accomplished.  It 
appears,  from  various  observations  of  Bischofi^,  Coste,  and  others, 
that  this  contact  may  take  place  between  the  egg  and  the  sperm, 
either  in  the  uterus  or  any  part  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  even 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  coitus  do  not 
take  place,  the  egg  passes  down  to  the  uterus  unimpregnated,  loses 
its  vitality  after  a  short  time,  and  is  finally  carried  away  with  the 
uterine  secretions. 

It  is  easily  understood,  therefore,  why  sexual  intercourse  should 
be  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  pregnancy  when  it  occurs  about 
the  menstrual  epoch  than  at  other  times.  This  fact,  which  was  long 
since  established  as  a  matter  of  observation  by  practical  obstetri- 
cians, depends  simply  upon  the  coincidence  in  time  between  men- 
struation and  the  discharge  of  the  egg.  Before  its  discharge,  the 
egg  is  immature,  and  unprepared  for  impregnation;  and  after  the 
menstrual  period  has  passed,  it  gradually  loses  its  freshness  and 
vitality.  The  exact  length  of  time,  however,  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  menses,  during  which  impregnation  is  still  possible,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  spermatic  fluid,  on  the  one  hand,  retains  its 
vitality  for  an  unknown  period  after  coition,  and  the  egg  for  an 
unknown  period  after  its  discharge.  Both  these  occurrences  may, 
therefore,  either  precede  or  follow  each  other  within  certain  limits, 
and  impregnation  be  still  possible ;  but  the  precise  extent  of  these 
limits  is  still  uncertain,  and  is  probably  more  or  less  variable  in 
diifent  individuals. 

The  above  facts  indicate  also  the  true  explanation  of  certain 
exceptional  cases,  which  have  sometimes  been  observed,  in  which 
fertility  exists  without  menstruation.  Various  authors  (Churchill, 
Beid,  Yelpeau,  &c.)  have  related  instances  of  firuitful  women  in  whom 
the  menses  were  very  scanty  and  irregular,  or  even  entirely  absent. 
The  menstrual  flow  is,  in  fact,  only  the  external  sign  and  accompa- 
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niment  of  a  more  important  process  taking  place  within.  It  is 
habitually  scanty  in  some  individaals,  and  abundant  in  others. 
Such  variations  depend  upon  the  condition  of  vascular  activity  of 
the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  uterine  organs  in  particular ;  and 
though  the  bloody  discharge  is  usually  an  index  of  the  general 
aptitude  of  these  organs  for  successful  impregnation,  it  is  not  an 
absolute  or  necessary  requisite.  Provided  a  mature  egg  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ovary  at  the  appointed  period,  menstruation  pro- 
perly speaking  exists,  and  pregnancy  is  possible. 

The  blood  which  escapes  during  the  menstrual  flow  is  supplied 
by  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  If  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  be 
examined  after  death  during  menstruation,  its  internal  surface  is 
seen  to  be  smeared  with  a  thickish  bloody  fluid,  which  may  be 
traced  through  the  uterine  cervix  and  into  the  vagina.  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes  themselves  are  sometimes  found  excessively  congested, 
and  filled  with  a  similar  bloody  discharge.  The  menstrual  blood 
has  also  been  seen  to  exude  from  the  uterine  orifice  in  cases  of  pro- 
cidentia uteri,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  condition  by  examination 
with  the  vaginal  speculum.  It  is  discharged  by  a  kind  of  capillary 
hemorrhage,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  from  the  lungs  in 
cases  of  haemoptysis,  only  less  sudden  and  violent  The  blood  does 
not  form  any  visible  coagulum,  owing  to  its  being  gradually  exuded 
from  many  minute  points,  and  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
mucus.  When  poured  out,  however,  more  rapidly  or  in  larger 
quantity  than  usual,  as  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  the  menstrual  blood 
coagulates  in  the  same  manner  as  if  derived  from  any  other  source. 
The  hemorrhage  which  supplies  it  comes  from  the  whole  extent  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  consequence  and  the  natural  termination  of  the  periodical 
congestion  of  the  parts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  CORPUS  LUTEUM  OP  MENSTRUATION  AND 

PREGNANCY. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  at  the  menstrual 
period,  a  bloody  cavity  is  lefk  in  the  ovary  which  is  subsequently 
obliterated  by  a  kind  of  granulating  process,  somewhat  similar  in 
character  to  the  healing  of  an  abscess.  For  the  Graafian  vesicle 
is  intended  simply  for  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  egg. 
After  the  egg  therefore  has  arrived  at  maturity  and  has  been  dis- 
charged, the  Graafian  follicle  has  no  longer  any  function  to  per- 
form. It  then  only  remains  for  it  to  pass  through  a  process  of 
obliteration  and  atrophy,  as  an  organ  which  has  become  useless 
and  obsolete.  While  undergoing  this  process,  the  Graafian  vesicle 
is  at  one  time  converted  into  a  peculiar,  solid,  globular  body,  which 
is  called  the  coi-pua  ItUeum ;  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
yellow  color  which  it  acquires  at  a  certain  period  of  its  formation. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  human 
species;  first,  as  it  follows  the  ordinary  course  of  development 
afier  menstruation ;  and  secondly,  as  it  is  modified  in  its  growth 
and  appearance  during  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 


I.  CORPUS  LUTEUM  OF  MENSTRUATION. 

We  have  already  described,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  Graafian  vesicle,  at  each  menstrual  epoch,  swells, 
protrudes  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  at  last  ruptures  and 
discharges  its  egg.  At  the  moment  of  rupture,  or  immediately 
after  it,  an  abundant  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  human  sub- 
ject from  the  vessels  of  the  follicle,  by  which  its  cavity  is  filled 
with  blood.  This  blood  coagulates  soon  after  its  exudation,  as 
it  would  do  if  extravasated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  coagulum  is  retained  in  the  interior  of  the  Graafian  follicle. 
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The  opening  by  wbioh  the  egg  makes  its  escape  is  usually  not  an 
extensive  laceration,  but  a  minute  rounded  perforation,  often  not 
more  than  half  a  line  in  diameter.    A  small  probe,  introduced 
through  this  opening,  passes  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  follicle.    If  the  Graafian  follicle  ^*^'  ^^^' 

be  opened  at  this  time  by  a  longitudinal  inci-  ^ 

sion  (Fig.  170^  it  will  be  seen  to  form  a  globu- 
lar cavity,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  containing  a  soft,  recent, 
dark  colored  coagulum.    This  coagulum  has  ^ 

no  organic  connection  with  the  walls  of  the 
follicle,  but  lies  loose  in  its  cavity  and  may  be 
easily  turned  out  with  the  handle  of  a  knife. 
There  is  sometimes  a  slight  mechanical  adhe- 
sion of  the  clot  to  the  edges  of  the  lacerated      obaafiak  folucle 

,  ,  ,  -  receutl^     ruptured    diiriuf 

opening,  just  as  the  coagulum  m  a  recently  ine«<truation.  «nd  miiHi 
ligatured  artery  is  entangled  by  the  divided  ^*'^  •  ^^'^^  co^guium ; 
edges  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats ;  but  uon.-a.  Ti».ii«  of  the 
there  is  no  oontinuitj  of  subetance  between  e«,l  'c^TZ^l* 
them,  and  the  clot  may  be  everywhere  readily 
separated  by  careful  manipulation.  The  membrane  of  the  vesicle 
presents  at  this  time  a  smooth,  transparent,  and  yascular  internal 
surface,  without  any  alteration  of  color,  consistency,  or  texture. 

An  important  change,  however,  soon  begins  to  take  place,  both 
in  the  central  coagulum  and  in  the  membrane  of  the  vesicle. 

The  clot,  which  is  at  first  large,  soft,  and  gelatinous,  like  any 
other  mass  of  coagulated  blood,  begins  to  contract;  and  the  serum 
separates  from  the  coagulum  proper.  The  serum,  as  fast  as  it 
separates  from  the  coagulum,  is  absorbed  by  the  neighboring  parts; 
and  the  dot,  accordingly,  grows  every  day  smaller  and  denser  than 
before.  At  the  same  time  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  under- 
goes the  changes  which  usually  take  place  in  it  after  extravasation, 
and  is  partially  reabsorbed  together  with  the  serum.  This  second 
change  is  somewhat  less  rapid  than  the  former,  but  still  a  diminu- 
tion of  color  is  very  perceptible  in  the  clot,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
weeks. 

The  membrane  of  the  vesicle  during  this  time  is  beginning  to 
undergo  a  process  of  hypertrophy  or  development,  by  which  it 
becomes  thickened  and  convoluted,  and  tends  to  fill  up  partially 
the  cavity  of  the  follicle.  This  hypertrophy  and  convolution  of 
the  membrane  just  named  commences  and  proceeds  most  rapidly 
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«t  the  deeper  part  of  the  follicle,  directly  opposite  the  situation  of 
the  superBcial  rapture.  From  this  point  it  gradually  becomes 
thinner  and  less  convoluted  as  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the 
ovary  and  the  edges  of  the  ruptured  orifice. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  this  hypertrophy  of  the  membrane  of 
the  vesicle  has  reached  its  maximum.  The  ruptured  Graafian  fol- 
licle has  now  become  so  completely  solidified  by  the  new  growth 
above  described,  and  by  the  condensation  of  its  clot,  that  it  receives 
the  name  of  the  corpus  luteum.  It  forms  a  perceptible  prominence 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  may  be  felt  between  the  fingers 
as  a  well-defined  rounded  tumor,  which  is  nearly  always  somewhat 
flattened  from  side  to  side.    It  measures  about  three-quarters  of  an 

inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in 
F*g«  171.  depth.    On  its  surface  may  be  seen  a 

minute  cicatrix  of  the  peritoneum, 
occupying  the  spot  of  the  original 
rupture. 

On  cutting  it  open  at  this  time  (Fig. 
171),  the  corpus  luteum  is  seen  to  con- 
sist, as  above  described,  of  a  central 
coagulum  and  a  convoluted  walL 
The  coagulum  is  semi-transparent,  of 
a  gray  or  light  greenish  color,  more 
or  less  mottled  with  red.  The  con- 
^  ,  .    ,  voluted  wall  is  about  one-eighth  of 

OvART    cut   open,   ithowing   corpnii  o 

iQtemn  divided  longitodiDaiij ;  three    au  inch  thick  at  its  dccpcst  part,  and 

weeks  after  meniitruation.    Frum  a  girl      ^/»    ^^     :*^/l^fi«:*«     «^ll^,„;«l»     ^«    «^^« 

deadofh«inopty«u.  ^^  ^^  mdefiuite  ycUowish  or  rosy 

hue,  not  very  different  in  tinge  from 
the  rest  of  the  oviu*ian  tissue.  The  convoluted  wall  and  the  con- 
tained clot  lie  simply  in  contact  with  each  other,  as  at  first^  without 
any  intervening  membrane  or  other  organic  connection ;  and  they 
may  still  be  readily  separated  from  each  other  by  the  handle  of  a 
knife  or  the  flattened  end  of  a  probe.  The  corpus  luteum  at  this 
time  may  also  be  stripped  out,  or  enucleated  entire,  from  the  ovarian 
tissue,  just  as  might  have  been  done  with  the  Graafian  follicle  pre- 
viously to  its  rupture.  When  enucleated  in  this  way,  the  corpus 
luteum  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  solid  globular  or  flat- 
tened tumor,  with  convolutions  upon  it  somewhat  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  those  of  the  brain,  and  covered  with  the  remains  of 
the  areolar  tissue,  by  which  it  was  previously  connected  with  the 
substance  of  the  ovary. 
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Fig.  172. 


O  T  A  R  T ,  ■howlDf  eorpoi 
lotanm  foor  weeks  after  meB- 
•tnuttion  ;  from  a  woman  dead 
of  apoplexy. 


After  tlie  third  week  from  the  close  of  menstruation,  the  oorpnn 
luteum  passes  into  a  retrograde  condition.  It  diminishes  percep- 
tibly in  size,  and  the  central  coagolam  continues  to  be  absorbed 
and  loses  still  farther  its  coloring  matter.  The  whole  body  under- 
goes a  process  of  partial  atrophy;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it  is  not  more 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its  longest 
diameter.  (Fig.  172.)  The  external  cicatrix 
may  still  usually  be  seen,  as  well  as  the 
point  where  the  central  coagulum  comes 
in  contact  with  the  peritoneum.  There 
is  still  no  organic  connection  between  the 
central  coagulum  and  the  convoluted  wall ; 
but  the  partial  condensation  of  the  clot  and 
the  continued  folding  of  the  wall  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  two  being  so  easily  accom- 
plished as  before,  though  it  may  still  be 
effected  by  careful  management.  The  entire 
corpus  luteum  may  also  still  be  extracted 
from  its  bed  in  the  ovarian  tissue. 

The  color  of  the  convoluted  wall,  during  the  early  part  of  this 
retrograde  stage,  instead  of  feuling,  like  that  of  the  fibrinous  coagu- 
lum, becomes  more  strongly  marked.  From  having  a  dull  yellowish 
or  rosy  hue,  as  at  first,  it  gradually  assumes  a  brighter  and  more 
decided  yellow.  This  change  of  color  in  the  convoluted  wall  is 
produced  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of  fatty  degeneration  which 
takes  place  in  its  texture;  a  large  quantity  of  oil-globules  being 
deposited  in  it  at  this  time,  as  may  be  readily  recognized  under 
the  microscope.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  this  alteration  in  hue  is  complete; 
and  the  outer  wall  of  the  corpus  luteum 
is  then  of  a  clear  chrome-yellow  color,  by 
which  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
the  neighboring  tissues. 

After  this  period,  the  process  of  atrophy 
and  degeneration  goes  on  rapidly.  The 
clot  becomes  constantly  more  dense  and 
shrivelled,  and  is  soon  converted  into  a 
minute,  stellate,  white,  or  reddish  white 
cicatrix.  The  yellow  wall  becomes  softer 
and  more  friable,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
81 


Fig.  173. 


Otabt,  showing  eorpai  la- 
team,  Blae  weeks  afler  aenstro*- 
Uon ;  from  a  girl  dead  of  taber- 
ealar  meniofitla. 
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tissoes  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  and  shows  less  distinctly 
the  markings  of  its  conyolutions.  At  the  same  time,  its  edges 
become  confounded  with  the  central  coagulum  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  neighboring  tissues  on  the  other,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  separate  them  fairly  from  each  other.  At  the  end  <^ 
eight  or  nine  weeks  the  whole  body  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
an  insignificant,  yellowish,  cicatrix-like  spot,  measuring  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  which  the  original 
texture  of  the  corpus  luteum  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  pecu- 
liar  folding  and  coloring  of  its  constituent  parts.  Subsequently  its 
atrophy  goes  on  in  a  less  actiye  manner,  and  a  period  of  seren  or 
eight  months  sometimes  elapses  before  its  final  and  complete  dis- 
appearance. 

The  corpus  luteum,  accordingly,  is  a  formation  which  results 
from  the  filling  up  ahd  obliteration  of  a  ruptured  Graafian  follide. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  corpus  luteum  is  produced  at  every 
menstrual  period ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
retrogrades  and  becomes  atrophied,  a  new  one  is  always  formed 
before  its  predecessor  has  completely  disappeared. 

When,  therefore,  we  examine  the  ovaries  of  a  healthy  female,  in 
whom  the  menses  have  recurred  with  regularity  for  aome  time 
previous  to  death,  several  corpora  lutea  will  be  met  with  in  different 
stages  of  formation  and  atrophy.  Thus  we  have  found,  under  such 
circumstances,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  eight  corpora  lutea  in  the 
ovaries  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  distinguishable  by  their  texture, 
but  very  small,  and  most  of  them  evidently  in  a  state  of  advanced 
retrogression.  They  finally  disappear  altogether,  and  the  number 
of  those  present  in  the  ovary,  therefore,  no  longer  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Graafian  follicles  which  have  been  ruptured. 


n.  CORPUS  LUTKUM  OP  PBEOKANC7. 

Since  the  process  above  described  takes  place  at  every  menstrual 
period,  it  is  independent  of  impregnation  and  even  of  saxual  inter- 
course. The  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  therefore,  is  no 
indication  that  pregnancy  has  existed,  but  only  that  a  Graafian 
follicle  has  been  ruptured,  and  its  contents  discharged.  We  find, 
nevertheless,  that  when  pregnancy  does  take  place,  the  appearance 
of  the  corpus  luteum  becomes  so  much  altered  as  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  simply  follows  the  ordinary  menstrual 
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process.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  speak  of  two  kinds  of  corpora 
latea ;  one  belonging  to  menstruation,  the  other  to  pregnancy. 

The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  corpora  latea  is  not 
an  essential  or  fundamental  difference;  since  they  both  originate 
in  the  same  way,  and  are  composed  of  the  same  structures.  It 
is,  properly  speaking,  only  a  difference  in  the  degree  and  rapidity 
of  their  development.  For  while  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstrua- 
tion passes  rapidly  through  its  different  stages,  and  is  yery  soon 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  atrophy,  that  of  pregnancy  continues  its 
development  for  a  long  time,  attains  a  larger  size  and  firmer  organ- 
ization, and  disappears  finally  only  at  a  much  later  period. 

This  variation  in  the  development  and  history  of  the  corpus 
luteum  depends  upon  the  unusually  active  condition  of  the  pregnant 
uterus.  This  organ  exerts  a  powerful  sympathetic  action,  during 
pregnancy,  upon  many  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  stomach 
becomes  irritable,  the  appetite  capricious,  and  even  the  mental 
&culties  and  the  moral  disposition  are  frequently  more  or  less 
affected.  The  ovaries,  however,  feel  the  disturbing  influences  of 
gestation  more  certainly  and  decidedly  than  the  other  organs,  since 
they  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  uterus  in  the  ordinary 
performance  of  their  function.  The  moment  that  pregnancy  takes 
place,  the  process  of  menstruation  is  arrested.  No  more  eggs  come 
to  maturity  and  no  more  Graafian  follicles  are  ruptured,  during  the 
whole  period  of  gestation.  It  is  not  at  all  singular,  therefore,  that 
the  growth  of  the  corpus  luteum  should  also  be  modified,  by  an 
influence  which  affects  so  profoundly  the  system  at  large,  as  well 
as  the  ovaries  in  particular. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  its  formation,  the  growth  of  the 
corpus  luteum  is  the  same,  in  the  impregnated,  as  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  condition.  After  that  time,  however,  a  difference  becomes 
manifest  Instead  of  commencing  a  retrograde  course  during  the 
fourth  week,  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  continues  its  deve- 
lopment. The  external  wall  grows  thicker,  and  its  convolutions 
.  more  abundant  Its  color  alters  in  the  same  way  as  previously 
described,  and  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow  by  the  deposit  of  fatty 
matter  in  microscopic  globules  and  granules. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  whole  corpus  luteum  has  in- 
creased in  size  to  such  an  extent  as  to  measure  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  depth.  (Fig.  174.)  The  central 
coagulum  has  by  this  time  become  almost  entirely  decolorized,  so  as 
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to  present  the  appearanoe  of  a  purely  fibrinous  deposit  Sometimes 
we  find  that  a  part  of  the  serum,  daring  its  separation  from  the  clot, 
has  accumulated  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  as  in  Fig.  174,  forming  a 
little  cavity  containing  a  few  drops  of  clear  fluid  and  inclosed  by  a 
whitish,  fibrinous  layer,  the  remains  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  clot. 

It  is  this  fibrinous   layer 
Fig- 174.  which  has  sometimes  been 

mistaken  for  a  distinct  or- 
ganized membrane,  lining 
the  internal  surfEice  of  the 
convoluted  wall,  and  which 
has  thus  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  yellow  matter  of 
the  corpus  luteum  is  nor- 
mally deposited  outside  the 

CoBpns  LuTBUX  of  pregnnnej,  at  end  of  second  ,  c    1^      r%         rt 

month ;  from  a  woman  dead  from  Induced  abortion.  membrane   Ot   the   Ctraatian 

follicle.  Such,  however,  is 
not  its  real  structure.  The  convoluted  wall  of  the  corpus  luteum 
is  the  membrane  of  the  follicle  itself,  partially  altered  by  hyper- 
trophy, as  may  be  readily  seen  by  examination  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  growth ;  and  the  fibrinous  layer,  situated  internally,  is  the 
original  bloody  coagulum,  decolorized  and  condensed  by  continued 
absorption.  The  existence  of  a  central  cavity,  containing  serous 
fluid,  is  merely  an  occasional,  not  a  constant  phenomenon.  More 
frequently,  the  fibrinous  clot  is  solid  throughout,  the  serum  being 
gradually  absorbed,  as  it  separates  spontaneously  from  the  coagulum. 

During  the  third  and  fourth 
Fig*  175.  months,  the  enlargement  of  the 

corpus  luteum  continues;  ao 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
may  measure  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
(Fig.  176.)  The  convoluted 
I  wall  is  still  thicker  and  more 

highly  developed  than  before, 
having  a  thickness,  at  its  deep- 
est part,  of  three  sixteenths  of 
.    ,  ,,  ^^    an  inch.  Its  color,  however,  has 

CoBPUs  LuTiUMof  pre^anej,atendof  fourth  '  ' 

month;  from  •  woman  dead  bj  poison.  already  beguu  to  fade,  and  is 
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DOW  of  a  dull  yellow,  instead  of  the  bright,  clear  tinge  which  it 
previously  exhibited.  The  central  coagulum,  perfectly  colorless 
and  fibrinous  in  appearance,  is  often  so  much  flattened  out,  by  the 
lateral  compression  of  its  mass,  that  it  has  hardly  a  line  in  thickness. 
The  other  relations  of  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  corpus  luteum 
remain  the  same. 

The  corpus  luteum  has  now  attained  its  maximum  of  develop- 
ment, and  remains  without  any  very  perceptible  alteration  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months.  It  then  begins  to  retrograde,  diminish- 
ing constantly  in  size  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months.  Its 
external  wall  fiides  still  more  perceptibly  in  color,  becoming  of  a 
faint  yellowish  white,  not  unlike  that  which  it  presented  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week.  Its  texture  is  thick,  soft,  and  elastic,  and  it  is 
still  strongly  convoluted.  An  abundance  of  fine  red  vessels  can  be 
seen  penetrating  from  the  exterior  into  the  interstices  of  its  con- 
volutions. The  central  coagulum  is  reduced  by  this  time  to  the 
condition  of  a  whitish,  radiated  cicatrix. 

The  atrophy  of  the  organ  continues  during  the  ninth  month. 
At  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  size  of  half  an  inch  in  length  ^8- 176. 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
(Fig.  176.)  It  is  then  of  a  faint  indefinite 
hue,  but  little  contrasted  with  the  remain- 
ing tissues  of  the  ovary.  The  central  cica- 
trix has  become  very  small,  and  appears 
only  as  a  thin  whitish  lamina  with  radiating 
processes  which  run  in  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  convolutions.  The  whole  mass, 
however,  is  still  quite  firm  and  resisting  to 
the  touch,  and  is  readily  distinguishable, 
both  from  its  size  and  texture,  as  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  ovarian  tissue,  and  a  gobpds  lvtbum  or  preg- 
reliable  indication  of  pregnancy.    The  con-    ■*"«^  *^  '•'"  ?  '^•"  *  ''«"•«» 

_,  A    •  t  11.        <1««<1  *"  dell  Tery  from  rapture 

voluted  Structure  of  its  external  wall  is    or  the  ntema. 

very  perceptible,  and  the  point  of  rupture, 

with  its  external  peritoneal  cicatrix,  distinctly  visible. 

After  delivery,  the  corpus  luteum  retrogrades  rapidly.  At  the 
end  of  eight  or  nine  weeks,  it  has  become  so  much  altered  that  its 
color  is  no  longer  distinguishable,  and  only  faint  traces  of  its  con- 
voluted structure  are  to  be  discovered  by  close  examination.    These 
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traces  may  reisaiD,  however,  for  a  long  time  afkerward,  more  or  leas 
ooncealed  in  the  ovarian  tissue.  We  have  distingaished  them  so 
late  as  nine  and  a  half  months  after  delivery.  They  finally  disap- 
pear entirely,  together  with  the  external  cicatrix  which  previously 
marked  their  situation. 

During  the  existence  of  gestation,  the  prooess  of  menstruation 
being  suspended,  no  new  follicles  are  ruptured,  and  no  new  corpora 
lutea  produced ;  and  as  the  old  ones,  formed  before  the  period  of 
conception,  gradually  fiada  and  disappear,  the  corpus  luteum  which 
marks  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy  after  a  short  time  exists  alone 
in  the  ovary,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  others  of  older  date* 
In  twin  pregnancies,  we  of  course  find  two  corporea  lutea  in  the 
ovaries ;  but  these  are  precisely  similar  to  each  other,  and,  being 
evidently  of  the  same  date,  will  not  give  rise  to  any  confusion. 
Where  there  is  but  a  single  foetus  in  the  uterus,  and  the  ovaries 
contain  two  corpora  lutea  of  similar  appearance,  one  of  them 
belongs  to  an  embryo  which  has  been  blighted  by  some  accident 
in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy.  The  remains  of  the  blighted  em- 
bryo may  often  be  discovered,  in  such  cases,  in  some  part  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  where  it  has  been  arrested  in  its  descent  toward 
the  uterus. 

After  the  process  of  lactation  comes  to  an  end,  the  ovaries  again 
resume  their  ordinary  function.  The  Graafian  follicles  mature  and 
rupture  in  succession,  as  before,  and  new  corpora  lutea  follow  each 
other  in  alternate  development  and  disappearance. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  differs  firom 
that  of  pregnancy  in  the  extent  of  its  development  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  existence.  While  the  former  passes  through  all  the  im- 
portant phases  of  its  growth  and  decline  in  the  period  of  two 
months,  the  latter  lasts  for  from  nine  to  ten  months,  and  presents, 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  a  larger  size  and  a  more  solid 
organization.  It  will  be  observed  that,  even  with  the  corpus  luteum 
of  pregnancy,  the  bright  yellow  color,  which  is  so  important  a  cha- 
racteristic, is  only  temporary  in  its  duration ;  not  making  its  appear- 
ance till  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  and  disappearing  after 
the  sixth  month. 

The  following  table  contains,  in  a  brief  form,  the  characters  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  as  belonging  to  the  two  different  conditions  of 
menstruation  and  pregnancy,  corresponding  with  different  periods 
of  its  development 
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At  the  end  of 
three  weeks 
One  month 

Two  months 


Six  fnonthe 


Nine  months 


Corpus  Lutbitm  of  MnisTRnATioir.      Cobpitb  Lutbum  of  Prbokarct. 
Three-qiutrtorg  of  an  inoh  in  diameter;  central  olot  reddish;  oon- 
Tolnted  wall  pale. 


Smaller;  oonvdnted  waU  bright 
yellow ;  olot  still  reddish. 

Rednoed  to  the  condition  of  an 
insignificant  cicatrix. 


Absent. 


Absent. 


Larger;  oooTolnted  wall  bright 
yellow ;  clot  still  reddish. 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; oonvolnted  waU  bright 
yellow;  clot  perfectly  decolor- 
ized. 

Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 
month;  clot  fibrinoos;  oonTO- 
luted  wall  paler. 

One-half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
central  olot  conTerted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix ;  the  external 
wall  tolerably  thick  and  convo- 
luted, but  without  any  bright 
yellow  color. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IMPREGNATED  EGO 
—SEGMENTATION  OF  THE  VITELLUS-BLASTODER- 
MIC  MEMBRANE-FORMATION  OF  ORGANS  IN  THE 
FROG. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  how  the  egg,  produced 
in  the  ovarian  follicle,  becomes  gradually  developed  and  ripened, 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  discharged.  The  egg,  accordingly,  passes 
through  several  successive  stages  of  formation,  even  while  still  con- 
tained within  the  ovary;  and  its  vitellus  becomes  gradually  com- 
pleted, by  the  formation  of  albuminous  material  and  the  deposit  of 
molecular  granulations.  The  last  change  which  the  egg  undergoes, 
in  this  situation,  and  which  marks  its  complete  maturity,  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  germinative  vesicle.  This  vesicle,  which  is,  in 
general,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ovarian  egg,  disappears  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  its  discharge,  or  even  just  at  the  period  of 
its  leaving  the  Graafian  follicle. 

The  egg,  therefore,  consisting  simply  of  the  mature  vitellus  and 
the  vitelline  membrane,  comes  in  contact,  after  leaving  the  ovary, 
and  while  passing  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  with  the  spermatic 
fluid,  and  thereby  becomes  fecundated.  By  the  influence  of  fecun- 
dation, a  new  stimulus  is  imparted  to  its  growth ;  and  while  the 
vitality  of  the  unimpregnated  germ,  arrived  at  this  point,  would 
have  reached  its  termination,  the  fecundated  egg,  on  the  contrary, 
starts  upon  a  new  and  more  extensive  course  of  development,  by 
which  it  is  finally  converted  into  the  body  of  the  young  animaL 

The  egg,  in  the  first  place,  as  it  passes  down  the  Fallopian  tube, 
becomes  covered  with  an  albuminous  secretion.  In  the  birds,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  secretion  is  very  abundant,  and  is  deposited  in  sue- 
cessive  layers  around  the  vitellus.  In  the  reptiles,  it  is  also  poured 
out  in  oonsiderable  quantity,  and  serves  for  the  nourijihment  of  the 
egg  during  its  early  growth.  In  quadrupeds,  the  albuminous  matter 
is  supplied  in  the  same  way,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  by  the 
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maooos  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tabes,  and  envelopes  the  egg  in 
a  layer  of  nntritious  material. 

A  very  remarkable  change  now  takes  place  in  the  impregnated  egg, 
which  is  known  as  the  spontaneous  division,  or  segmetUaiionj  of  the 
vitellus.   A  furrow  first  shows  itself, 
running  round  the  globular  mass  of  the  ^^S-  ^77. 

vitellus  in  a  vertical  direction,  which 
gradually  deepens  until  it  has  divided 
the  vitellus  into  two  separate  halves  or 
hemispheres.  (Fig.  177,  a.)  Almost  at 
the  same  time  another  furrow,  running 
at  right  angles  with  the  first,  penetrates 
also  the  substance  of  the  vitellus  and 
cuts  it  in  a  transverse  direction.  The 
vitellus  is  thus  divided  into  four  equal 
portions  (Fig.  177,  5),  the  edges  and 
angles  of  which  are  rounded  of!^  and 
which  are  still  contained  in  the  cavity 
ofthe  vitelline  membrane.  The  spaces 
between  them  and  the  internal  surface 
of  the  vitelline  membrane  are  occu- 
pied by  a  transparent  fluid. 

The  process  thus  commenced  goes 
on  by  a  successive  formation  of  fur- 
rows and  sections,  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  four  vitelline  segments 
already  produced  are  thus  subdivided 
into  sixteen,  the  sixteen  into  sixty- 
four,  and  so  on;  until  the  whole  vi- 
tellus is  converted  into  a  mulberry 
shaped  mass,  composed  of  minute, 
nearly  spherical  bodies,  which  are 
called  the  '^  vitelline  spheres."  (Fig. 
177,  c.)  These  vitelline  spheres  have 
a  somewhat  firmer  consistency  than 
the  original  substance  of  the  vitellus ; 
and  this  consistency  appears  to  in-   „ 

•^  *^*  SlOMIllTATIOll    OF    THR  VlTILLUt. 

crease,  as  they  successively  multiply 

in  numbers  and  diminish  in  size.  At  last  they  have  become  so 
abundant  as  to  be  closely  crowded  together,  compressed  into  poly- 
gonal forms,  and  flattened  against  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  vitel- 
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line  membrane.  (Pig.  177,  d.)  They  have  by  this  time  been  oon- 
verted  into  true  animal  cells;  and  these  cells,  adhering  to  each  other 
by  their  adjacent  edges,  form  a  continnoos  organized  membrane, 
which  is  termed. the  Bhslodermic  membrane. 

During  the  formation  of  this  membrane,  moreover,  the  egg,  while 
passing  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus,  has  increased 
in  sfze.  The  albuminous  matter  with  which  it  was  enveloped  has 
liquefied;  and,  being  absorbed  by  endosmosis  through  the  vitelline 
membrane,  has  furnished  the  materials  for  the  more  solid  and  ex- 
tensive growth  of  the  newly-formed  structures.  It  may  also  be 
seen  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid  has  accumulated  in  the 
central  cavity  of  the  egg,  inclosed  accordingly  by  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  with  the  original  vitelline  membrane  still  forming  an 
external  envelope  round  the  whole. 

The  next  change  which  takes  place  consists  in  the  division  or 
splitting  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into  two  layers,  which  are 
known  as  the  external  and  internal  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrcme. 
They  are  both  still  composed  exclusively  of  cells;  but  those  of  the 
external  layer  are  usually  smaller  and  more  compact,  while  those 
of  the  internal  are  rather  larger  and  looser  in  texture.  The  ^g 
then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  globular  sac,  the  walls  of  which 
consist  of  three  concentric  layers,  lying  in  contact  with  and  inclos- 
ing each  other,  viz.,  1st,  the  structureless  vitelline  membrane  on  the 
outside ;  2d,  the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  com- 
posed of  cells ;  and  Sd,  the  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  mem- 
brane, also  composed  of  cells.  The  cavity  of  the  egg  is  occupied 
by  a  transparent  fluid,  as  above  mentioned. 

This  entire  process  of  the  segmentation  of  the  viteUus  and  the 
formation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  important  of  all  the  changes  which  take  place  during 
the  development  of  the  egg.  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  simple 
globular  mass  of  the  vitellus,  composed  of  an  albuminous  matter 
and  oily  granules,  is  converted  into  an  organized  structure.  For 
the  blastodermic  membrane,  though  consisting  only  of  cells  nearly 
uniform  in  size  and  shape,  is  nevertheless  a  truly  organized  mem- 
brane, made  up  of  fully  formed  anatomical  elements.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  first  sign  of  distinct  organization  which  makes  it§  appear- 
ance in  the  egg;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  the  body  of  the 
new  foetus  is  formed.  The  blastodermic  membrane  is,  in  fact,  the 
body  of  the  foetus.  It  is  at  this  time,  it  is  true,  exceedingly  simple 
in  texture ;  but  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  all  the  future  organs 
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of  the  body,  howeyer  varied  and  complicated  in  structure,  arise  out 
of  it,  by  modification  and  development  of  its  different  parts. 

The  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  moreover,  and  the  formation 
of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  take  place  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  in  all  the  different  classes  of  animals.  It  is  always  in  this 
way  that  the  egg  commences  its  development,  whether  it  be  des- 
tined to  form  afterward  a  fish  or  a  reptile,  a  bird,  a  quadruped  or  a 
man.  The  peculiarities  belonging  to  different  species  show  them- 
selves afterward,  by  variations  in  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 
development  of  different  parts.  In  the  higher  animals  and  in  the 
human  subject  the  development  of  the  ^g  becomes  an  exceedingly 
complicated  process,  owing  to  the  formation  of  various  accessory 
organs,  which  are  made  requisite  by  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place.  It  is,  in  &ct, 
impossible  to  describe  or  understand  properly  the  complex  embry- 
ology of  the  quadrupeds,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  human 
subject,  without  first  tracing  the  development  of  those  species  in 
which  the  process  is  more  simple.  We  shall  commence  our  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  with  the  development  of  the  egg  of  the  frog,  which 
is  for  many  reasons  particularly  appropriate  for  our  purpose. 

The  egg  of  the  frog,  when  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  female 
and  fecundated  by  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  male,  is  deposited  in 
the  water,  enveloped  in  a  soft  elastic  cushion  of  albuminous  sub- 
stance. It  is  therefore  in  a  situation  where  it  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  light,  the  air,  and  the  moderate  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
where  it  can  absorb  directly  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  of  ap- 
propriate nutritious  material.  We  find  accordingly  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  development  of  the  egg  is  distinguished 
by  a  character  of  great  simplicity ;  since  the  whole  of  the  vitellus  is 
directly  converted  into  the  body  of  the  embryo.  There  are  no  accessory 
organs  required,  and  consequently  no  complication  of  the  formative 
process. 

The  two  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  above  described, 
represent  together  the  commencement  of  all  the  organs  of  the  foetus. 
They  are  intended,  however,  for  the  production  of  two  different 
systems ;  and  the  entire  process  of  their  development  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows :  The  external  layer  of  the  blaetodermc  membrane 
produces  the  spinal  column  and  all  the  organs  of  animal  Itfe;  while  the 
internal  layer  produces  the  intestinal  canal^  and  all  the  organs  cf  vege- 
tative life. 

The  first  sign  of  advancing  organization  in  the  external  layer  of 
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the  blastodermic  membrane  shows  itself  in  a  thickening  and  con- 
densation of  its  structure.  This  thickened  portion  has  the  form  of  an 
elongated  oval-shaped  spot,  termed  the  "embryonic  spot''  (Fig.  178), 

the  wide  edges  of  which  are  somewhat 
^'      *  more  opaque  than  the  rest  of  the  blasto- 

dermic   membrane.     Inclosed   within 
these  opaque  edges  is  a  narrower  color- 
less and  transparent  space,  the  "area 
pellucida,"  and  in  its  centre  is  a  delicate 
line,  or  furrow,  running  longitudinally 
from  front  to  rear,  which  is  called  the 
"  primitive  trace." 
On  each  side  of  the  primitive  trace, 
iMP.EOKAT.D  Boo.  With  com-    ^^  ^fac  arca  pellucida,  the  substance  of 
mencement  of  formation  of  embryo:    the  blastodermic  mcmbranc  riscs  up  in 

■bowing  embryonic  spot,  area  pellu-  ,  .       t*  ^  i 

cida,  and  primiuve  trace.  such  a  mauucr  as  to  form  two  nearly 

parallel  vertical  plates  or  ridges,  which 
approach  each  other  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foetus  and  are 
therefore  called  the  "dorsal  plates."  They  at  last  meet  on  the 
median  line,  so  as  to  inclose  the  furrow  above  described  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  canal.  This  afterward  becomes  the  spinal  canal,  and 
in  its  cavity  is  formed  the  spinal  cord,  by  a  deposit  of  nervous 
matter  upon  its  internal  surface.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 
canal,  its  cavity  is  large  and  rounded,  to  accommodate  the  brain 
and  medulla  oblongata;  at  its  posterior  extremity  it  is  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  contains  the  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  the  egg  at  this  stage  (Fig.  179),  the 
dorsal  plates  may  be  seen  approaching  each  other  above,  on  each 
side  of  the  primitive  furrow  or  "trace."  At  a  more  advanced 
period  (Fig.  180)  they  may  be  seen  fairly  united  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  inclose  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal.  At  the  same  time, 
the  edges  of  the  thickened  portion  of  the  blastodermic  membrane 
grow  outward  and  downward,  so  as  to  spread  out  more  and  more 
over  the  lateral  portions  of  the  vitelline  mass.  These  are  called 
the  "abdominal  plates;"  and  as  they  increase  in  extent  they  tend 
to  unite  with  each  other  below  and  inclose  the  abdominal  cavity, 
just  as  the  dorsal  plates  unite  above,  and  inclose  the  spinal  canal. 
At  last  the  abdominal  plates  actually  do  unite  with  each  other  on 
the  median  line  (at  i ,  Fig.  180),  embracing  of  course  the  whole 
internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  (5),  which  incloses  in 
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its  tarn  the  remains  of  the  original  vitellus  and  the  albuminous 
fluid  which  has  accumulated  in  its  cavity. 

Fig.  179.  Fig.  180. 


Impbiohatid  Bae,  at  a  somewhat 
more  ndranoed  period. — 1.  Umbllleins  or 
TraaaTerse  leetioa  of  Egg  la  an  earlj  point  of  nnton  between  abdominal  platea. 

stage  of  development  — I.  External  layer  2,  2.  Dori^al  plates  united  with  each  other 

of  blastodermSe  membrane.     8,  2.  Borstal  on  the  median  line  and  Inclosing  the  spinal 

plates.    S.  Internal  layer  of  blastodermic  canal.    8,3.   Abdominal  platen.     4.  Sec- 

membrane,  tlon  of  spinal  eolamn,  with  lamln»  and 

ribs.     5.    Internal  layer  of  blastodermic 
membrane. 

During  this  time,  there  is  formed,  in  the  thickness  of  the  external 
blastodermic  layer,  immediately  beneath  the  spinal  canal,  a  longitu- 
dinal cartilaginous  cord,  called  the  ^'chorda  dorsalis."  Around  the 
chorda  dorsalis  are  afterward  developed  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse 
(Fig.  180,  4),  forming  the  chain  of  the  vertebral  column ;  and  the 
oblique  processes  of  the  vertebrae  run  upward  from  this  point  into  the 
dorsal  plates;  while  the  transverse  processes,  and  ribs,  run  outward 
and  downward  in  the  abdominal  plates,  to  encircle  more  or  less 
completely  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  body. 

If  we  now  examine  the  egg  in  longitudinal  section,  while  this 
process  is  going  on,  the  thickened  portion  of  the  external  blastoder 
mic  layer  may  be  seen  in  profile,  as  at  i.  Fig.  181.  The  anterior 
portion  (2),  which  will  form  the  head,  is  thicker  than  the  posterior 
(t),  which  will  form  the  tail  of  the  young  animal.  As  the  whole 
mass  grows  rapidly,  bo^h  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  direction, 
the  head  becomes  very  thick  and  voluminous,  while  the  tail  also 
begins  to  project  backward,  and  the  whole  egg  iassames  a  distinctly 
elongated  form.  (Fig.  182.)  The  abdominal  plates  at  the  same  time 
meet  upon  its  under  suri^,  and  the  point  at  which  they  finally 
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anite  forms  the  abdominal  cicatrix  or  umbiltcua.    The  internal  blas- 
todermic layer  is  seen,  of  course,  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 

Fig.  181.  Fig.  182. 


Diagram  of  FBoe*t  Boo,  iu  an  earlj  Boo  op  Fboo,  in  prooe«a  of  develop- 

ptage  of  development;  longltndlnal  sec-  ment. 

tloD.— 1  Thickened  portion  of  external 
blaHtudermic  layer,  forming  bodj  of  fotat. 
2.  Anterior  eztremitj  of  fcstna.  3.  Poste- 
rior extremit J.  4.  Internal  lajer  of  blas- 
todermic membrane.  A.  Cavit j  of  ritellna. 

egg,  as  well  as  in  the  transyerse,  embraced  by  the  abdominal  plates, 
and  inclosing,  as  before,  the  remains  of  the  vitellus. 

As  the  development  of  the  above  parts  goes  on  (Fig.  188),  the 
head  becomes  still  larger,  and  soon  shows  traces  of  the  formation 

Fig.  183. 


Boo  OP  Froo,  (krther advanced. 

of  organs  of  special  sense.  The  tail  also  increases  in  size,  and  pro- 
jects farther  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  embryo.  The 
spinal  cord  runs  in  a  longitudinal  direction  from  front  to  rear,  and 
its  anterior  extremity  enlarges,  so  as  to  form  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  mean  time,  the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  which 
is  subsequently  to  be  converted  into  the  intestinal  canal,  has  been 
shut  in  by  the  abdominal  walls,  and  still  forms  a  perfectly  closed 
sac,  of  a  slightly  elongated  figure,  without  either  inlet  or  outlet 
Afterward,  the  mouth  is  formed  by  a  process  of  atrophy  and  per- 
foration, which  takes  place  through  both  external  and  internal  layers, 
at  the  anterior  extremity,  while  a  similar  perforation,  at  the  poste- 
rior  extremity,  results  in  the  formation  of  the  anus. 
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All  these  parts,  however,  are  as  yet  imperfect;  and,  being  merely 
in  the  ooarse  of  formation,  are  incapable  of  performing  any  active 
function. 

By  a  continuation  of  the  same  process,  the  di£ferent  portions  of 
the  external  blastodermic  layer  are  further  developed,  so  as  to  re- 
sult in  the  complete  formation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
the  integument,  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and  the  voluntary 
nerves  and  muscles.  The  tail  at  the  same  time  acquires  sufficient 
size  and  strength  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  an  organ  of  locomo- 
tion. (Fig.  184.)    The  intestinal  canal,  which  has  been  formed  from 

Fig.  184. 


T  A  D  p  0  L  K  fallj  developed. 

the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  is  at  first  a  short,  wide,  and  nearly 
straight  tube,  running  directly  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  It 
soon,  however,  begins  to  grow  faster  than  the  abdominal  cavity 
which  incloses  it,  becoming  longer  and  narrower,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  thrown  into  numerous  convolutions.  It  thus  presents  a  larger 
internal  surface  for  the  performance  of  the  digestive  process. 

Arrived  at  this  period,  the  young  tadpole  ruptures  the  vitelline 
membrane,  by  which  he  has  heretofore  been  inclosed,  and  leaves  the 
cavity  of  the  egg.  He  at  first  fastens  himself  upon  the  remains  of 
the  albuminous  matter  deposited  round  the  egg,  and  feeds  upon  it  for 
a  short  period.  He  soon,  however,  acquires  sufficient  strength  and 
activity  to  swim  about  freely  in  search  of  other  food,  propelling 
himself  by  means  of  his  large,  membranous,  and  muscular  tail. 
The  alimentary  canal  increases  very  rapidly  in  length  and  becomes 
spirally  coiled  up  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  as  to  attain  a  length 
from  seven  to  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  body. 

After  a  time,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  external  form  of  the 
young  animal.  Anterior  and  posterior  extremities  or  limbs  begin  to 
show  themselves,  by  budding  or  sprouting  from  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  body.  (Fig.  185.)  At  first  these  organs  are  very 
small,  imperfect  in  structure,  and  altogether  useless  for  purposes  of 
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locomotion.  Tbey  soon,  however,  increase  in  size  and  strength ; 
and  while  they  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  development  of  the 
whole  body,  the  tail  on  the  contrary  ceases  to  grow,  and  becomes 
shrivelled  and  atrophied.  The  limbs,  in  fact,  are  destined  finally 
to  replace  the  tail  as  organs  of  locomotion ;  and  a  time  at  last 
arrives  (Fig.  186)  when  the  tail  has  altogether  disappeared,  while 

Fig.  185.  Fig.  186. 


Tadpole,  with  limba  beginning  to  b«  formed.  Perfpet  F  b  o  a . 

the  legs  have  become  fully  developed,  muscular  and  powerful. 
Then  the  animal,  which  was  before  confined  to  an  aquatic  mode 
of  life,  becomes  capable  of  living  also  upon  land,  and  a  trans- 
formation is  efiected  from  the  tadpole  into  the  perfect  frog. 

Daring  the  same  time,  other  changes  of  an  equally  important 
character  have  taken  place  in  the  internal  organs.  The  tadpole  at 
first  breathes  by  gills;  but  these  organs  subsequently  become 
atrophied  and  disappear,  being  finally  replaced  by  well  developed 
lungs.  The  structure  of  the  mouth,  also,  of  the  integument,  and 
of  the  circulatory  system,  is  altered  to  correspond  with  the  varying 
conditions  and  wants  of  the  growing  animal ;  and  all  these  changes, 
taking  place  in  part  successively  and  in  part  simultaneously,  bring 
the  animal  at  last  to  a  state  of  complete  formation. 

The  process  of  development  may  then  be  briefly  recapitulated  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  blastodermic  membrane,  produced  by  the  segmentation 
of  the  vitellus,  consists  of  two  cellular  layers,  viz.,  an  external  and 
an  internal  blastodermic  layer. 

2.  The  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  incloses  by 
its  dorsal  plates  the  cerebro-spinal  canal,  and  by  its  abdominal 
plates  the  abdominal  or  visceral  cavity. 
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8.  The  iatemal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membraDe  forms  the 
intestiaal  caaal«  which  becomes  leDgthened  and  convoluted,  and 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a  mouth  and  anus  of  secondary 
formation. 

4.  Finally  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  its  nerves,  the  skeleton, 
the  organs  of  special  sense,  the  integument,  and  the  muscles,  are 
developed  from  the  external  blastodermic  layer;  while  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities  are  formed  from  the  same  layer  by  a  pro- 
cess of  sprouting,  or  continuous  growth. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  UMBILICAL  VESICLE. 

In  the  frog,  as  we  have  seen,  the  abdominal  plates,  closing 
together  in  front  and  underneath  the  body  of  the  animal,  shut  in 
directly  the  whole  of  the  vitellus,  and  join  each  other  upon  the 
median  line,  at  the  umbilicus.  The  whole  remains  of  the  vitellus 
are  then  inclosed  in  the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  intestinal 
sac  formed  by  the  internal  blastodermic  layer. 

In  many  instances,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  several  kinds  of 
fish,  and  in  all  the  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  abdominal  plates  do 

not  immediately  embrace  the  whole  of 
Fig.  187.  the  vitelline  mass,  but    tend    to    close 

'  together  about  its  middle;  so  that  the 
vitellus  is  constricted,  in  this  way,  and 
divided  into  two  portions:  one  internal, 
and  one  external.  (Fig.  187.)  As  the 
process  of  development  proceeds,  the  body 
of  the  foetus  increases  in  size,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  vitelline  sac,  and  the  con- 
tion'lfumbniari«wr°* ''*""*'    striction  just  mentioned  becomes  at  the 

same  time  more  strongly  marked ;  so  that 
the  separation  between  the  internal  and  external  portions  of  the 
vitelline  sac  is  nearly  complete.  (Fig.  188.)  The  internal  layer  of 
the  blastodermic  membrane  is  by  the  same  means  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  forms  the  intestinal  canal,  while  the 
other,  remaining  outside,  forms  a  sac-like  appendage  to  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

The  umbilical  vesicle  is  accordingly  lined  by  a  portion  of  the 
internal  blastodermic  layer,  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  while  it  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  external  blastodermic  layer,  continuous  with  the  integu- 
ment of  the  abdomen. 
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After  the  young  animal  leaves  the  egg,  the  umbilical  vesicle 
sometimes  becomes  withered  and  atrophied  by  the  absorption  of  its 
itontents;  while  in  some  instances,  the  abdominal  walls  gradually 

Fig.  188. 


Toaog  Fish  with  umbilical  Tesicle. 

extend  over  it,  and  crowd  it  back  into  the  abdomen ;  the  nutritious 
matter  which  it  contained  passing  from  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle 
into  that  of  the  intestine  by  the  narrow  passage  or  canal  which 
remains  open  between  them. 

In  the  human  subject,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  quadrupeds,  the 
umbilical  vesicle  becomes  more  completely  separated  from  the  abdo- 
men than  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  There  is  at  first  a  wide  com- 
munication between  the  cavity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  that  of 
the  intestine ;  and  this  communication,  as  in  other  instances,  becomes 
gradually  narrowed  by  the  increasing  constriction  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  Here,  however,  the  constriction  proceeds  so  far  that  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  canal  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
adhere ;  so  that  the  narrow  passage  previously 
existing  between  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  Fig.  189. 

and  that  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  obliterated, 
and  the  vesicle  is  then  connected  with  the 
abdomen  only  by  an  impervious  cord.  This 
cord  afterward  elongates,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  slender,  thread-like  pedicle  (Fig. 
189),  passing  out  from  the  abdomen  of  the 
foetus,  and  connected  by  its  further  extremity 
with  the  umbilical  vesicle,  which  is  filled  with 
a  transparent,  colorless  fluid.    The  umbilical      hdmam  bmbeto,  with 

..;  i*>        1         ...  ,.        ««  umbilical  Tenicle ;  aboat  the 

vesicle  IS  very  distinctly  visible  m  the  human    urth  week. 

foetus  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

After  that  period  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  is  gradually  lost  in  the 

advancing  development  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

In  the  formation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  we  have  the  fir^^t  varia- 
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tioQ  from  the  simple  plan  of  development  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Here,  the  whole  of  the  vitellus  is  not  directly  converted 
into  the  body  of  the  embryo ;  but  wbile  a  part  of  it  is  taken,  as 
usual,  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  used  immediately  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition,  a  part  is  left  outside  the  abdomen,  in  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  a  kind  of  secondary  organ  or  appendage  of  the  foetus.  The 
contents  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  however,  are  afterward  absorbed, 
and  so  appropriated,  finally,  to  the  nourishment  of  the  newly  formed 
tissues 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

AMNION   AND   A  LLANT0I8.— DEVELOPMENT  OP 
THE   CHICK. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  two  other  accessory 
organs,  which  are  formed,  during  the  development  of  the  fecundated 
egg,  in  all  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  These  are  the  amni(m  and 
the  allantois;  two  organs  which  are  always  found  in  company  with 
each  other,  since  the  object  of  the  first  is  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second.  The  amnion  is  formed  from  the  external  layer 
of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  the  allantois  from  the  internal  layer. 

In  the  frog  and  in  fish,  as  we  have  seen,  the  egg  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  moisture,  air,  and  nourishment,  by  the  water  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  can  absorb  directly  all  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  substances,  which  it  requires  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition 
and  growth.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  imbibition  of  albuminous  and  other  liquids,  can  all 
take  place  without  difficulty  through  the  simple  membranes  of  the 
egg;  particularly  as  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  is  very  short,  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment remains  to  be  accomplished  after  the  young  animal  leaves 
the  egg. 

But  in  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  time  required  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  foetus  is  longer.  The  young  animal  also  acquires  a 
much  more  perfect  organization  during  the  time  that  it  remains 
inclosed  within  the  egg;  and  the  processes  of  absorption  and  exhala- 
tion necessary  for  its  growth,  being  increased  in  activity  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  require  a  special  organ  for  their  accomplishment 
This  special  organ,  destined  to  bring  the  blood  of  the  foetus  into 
relation  with  the  atmosphere  and  external  sources  of  nutrition,  is 
the  allantois. 

In  the  frog  and  the  fish,  the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  forming 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  is  inclosed  everywhere,  as  above 
described,  by  the  external  layer,  forming  the  integument;  and 
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consequently  can  nowhere  come  in  contact  with  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  egg.  But  in  the  higher  animals,  the  internal 
blastodermic  layer,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  vascularity, 
and  which  is  destined  to  produce  the  allantois,  is  made  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg  for  purposes  of 
exhalation  and  absorption ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
opening  a  passage  for  it  through  the  external  germinative  layer. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner,  by  the  formation  of  the 
amnion. 

Soon  after  the  body  of  the  foetus  has  begun  to  be  formed  by  the 
thickening  of  the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane, 
a  double  fold  of  this  external  layer  rises  up  on  all  sidias  about 
the  edges  of  the  newly  formed  embryo;  so  that  the  body  of  the 
foetus  appears  as  if  sunk  in  a  kind  of  depression,  and  surrounded 
with  a  membranous  ridge  or  embankment,  as  in 
Fig.  190.  Fig.  190.    The  embryo  (c)  is  here  seen  in  profile, 

with  the  double  membranous  folds,  above  men- 
/^^^x         tioned,  rising  up  just  in  advance  of  the  head, 

ff^^^^]       ft^d  behind  the  posterior  exti^mity.    It  must  be 

■yy^^^^^i  '     understood,  of  course,  that  the  same  thing  takes 
place  on  the  two  sides  of  the  foetus,  by  the  forma* 

iMmgnim  of  f  bow-  tiou  of  lateral  folds  simultaneously  with  the 
;;™."  o  :?;:tr."-'  appearance  of  those  in  front  and  behind.  As  it 
a.vueiiiu.  ft.  BxtvrDAi  is  thcsc  folds  whioh  are  destined  to  form  the 
■irbrrL.^*rBM7of  amnion,  they  are  called  the  "amniotic  folds." 
•Mbryo  d,d,  Amoiotie  The  amulotio  folds  continue  to  grow,  and  ex- 
bntne.  *  *  "'  ^^  tcud  thcmselves  forward,  backward  and  laterally, 
until  they  approach  each  other  at  a  point  over 
the  back  of  the  foetus  (Fig.  191),  which  is  termed  the  "amniotic 
umbilicus."  Their  opposite  edges  afterward  actually  come  in  con- 
tact with  eacb  other  at  tbis  point,  and  adhere  together,  so  as  to 
•hut  in  a  space  or  cavity  (Fig.  191,  b)  between  their  inner  surface 
and  the  body  of  the  foetus.  This  space,  which  is  filled  with  a  clear 
fluid,  is  called  tbe  amniotic  cavity.  At  the  same  time,  the  intestinal 
oanal  has  begun  to  be  formed,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  been 
partially  separated  from  it,  by  the  constriction  of  the  abdominal 
walls  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 

There  now  appears  a  prolongation  or  diverticulum  (Fig.  191,  e) 
growing  out  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
following  tbe  course  of  the  amniotic  fold  which  has  preceded  it ; 
occupying,  as  it  gradually  enlarges  an^  protrudes,  the  space  left 
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Pig.  191. 


FKCITltDATBD    ROO, 

farther  »dTane«d.  —  a. 
Umbilieal  TecieU.  h. 
Amniotie  earitj.  c.  At- 
lantoia. 


Fig.  192. 


vacant  by  the  rising  up  of  the  amniotic  fold.    This  diverticnlam 
is  the  commencement  of  the  allantois.    It  is  an  elongated  mem- 
branous sac,  continnous  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine, 
and  containing  bloodvessels  derived  from  those 
of  the  intestinal  circulation.    The  cavity  of  the 
allantois  is  also  continuous  with  the  cavity  of 
the  intestine. 

After  the  amniotic  folds  have  approached  and 
touched  each  other,  as  already  described,  over 
the  back  of  the  foetus,  at  the  amniotic  umbilicus, 
the  adjacent  surfaces,  thus  brought  in  contact, 
fuse  together,  so  that  the  cavities  of  the  two 
folds,  coming  respectively  from  front  and  rear, 
are  separated  only  by  a  single  membranous  par- 
tition (Fig.  192,  c)  running  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  folds.    This  parti- 
tion itself  soon  after  atrophies  and  disappears ;  and  the  inner  and 
outer  laminse  become  consequently  separated  from  each  other.    The 
inner  lamina  (Fig.  192,  a)  which  remains  con- 
tinuous with  the  integument  of  the  foetus,  in- 
closing the  body  of  the  embryo  in  a  distinct 
cavity,  is  called  the  amnion  (Fig.  198,  b\  and 
its  cavity  is  known  as  the  amniotic  cavity. 
The  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold,  on  the 
other  hand  (Fig.  192,  6),  recedes  farther  and 
farther  from  the  inner,  until  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  original  vitelliiie  membrane,  still 
covering  the  exterior  of  the  egg;  and  by  con- 
tinued growth  and  expansion  it  at  last  fuses 
with  the  vitelline  membrane  and  unites  with 
its  substance,  so  that  the  two  membranes  form 
but  one.    This  membrane,  formed  by  the  fusion 
and  consolidation  of  two  others,  constitutes  then 
the  external  investing  membrane  of  the  egg. 

The  allantois,  during  all  this  time,  is  increas- 
ing in  size  and  vascularity.  Following  the  course  of  the  amniotic 
folds  as  before,  it  insinuates  itself  between  them,  and  of  course  soon 
comes  in  contact  with  the  external  investing  membrane  just  de- 
scribed. It  then  begins  to  expand  laterally  in  every  direction, 
enveloping  more  and  more  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  bringing  its 
vessels  into  contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg. 


Frcdvpatbp  Ea<i. 
with  alUntols  nearlj  com- 
plete.—a.  Inner  lamina  of 
amniotic  fold.  ft.  Outer  la- 
mina of  ditto,  e.  Point 
where  the  amniotic  fold» 
come  in  contact.  The  allan- 
tol«  if  «e«n  penetrating  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer 
lamina  of  the  timnlotie 
folds. 
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By  a  oontiQuatioQ  of  the  above  proceas,  the  allaatois  at  hist 
grows  to  such  an  extent  as  to  envelope  completely  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  together  with  the  amnion;  its  two 
Pig.  193.  extremities  coming  in  contact  with  each 

.  other  and  fusing  together  over  the  back  of 
the;  foetus,  just  as  the  amniotic  folds  had 
previously  done.  (Fig.  198.)  It  lines,  there- 
fore, the  whole  internal  sur&ce  of  the  in- 
vesting membrane  with  a  flattened,  vascu- 
lar sac,  the  vessels  of  which  come  from  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  which 
FBor.PAT.D  Eao.   with    8^11  communicatcs  with  the  cavity  of  the 

sllanloU  fnlly  formed.— a.  Urn-     intCStiual  Caual. 

bilical  reside,    b.  Amnion,    c.  ^^  •  'j       *   /»  ^^         i_  j  •    *• 

xuantoi*.  It  IS  cvidcnt,  from  the  above  description, 

that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
formation  of  the  amnion  and  that  of  the  allantois.  For  it  is  only 
in  this  manner  that  the  allantois,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  in- 
ternal layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  can  come  to  be  situated 
outside  the  foetus  and  the  amnion,  and  be  brought  into  relation 
with  external  surrounding  media.  The  two  laminae  of  the  amni- 
otic folds,  in  fact,  by  separating  from  each  other  as  above  described, 
open  a  passage  for  the  allantois,  and  allow  it  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg. 

In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  physiological  action  of  the 
allantois,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, as  it  takes  place  in  the  egg  of  the  fowl. 

In  order  that  the  embryo  may  be  properly  developed  in  any 
case,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  freely  supplied  with  air,  warmth, 
moisture,  and  nourishment  The  egg  of  the  fowl  contains  already, 
when  discharged  from  the  generative  passages,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  moisture  and  albuminous  material.  The  necessary  warmth  is 
supplied  by  the  body  of  the  parent  during  incubation ;  while  the 
atmospheric  gases  can  pass  and  repass  through  the  porous  egg- 
shell, and  by  endosmosis  through  the  fibrous  membranes  which 
line  its  cavity. 

When  the  egg  is  first  laid,  the  vitellus,  or  yolk,  is  enveloped  in 
a  thick  layer  of  semi-solid  albumen.  On  the  commencement  of 
incubation,  a  liquefieustion  takes  place  in  the  albumen  ^immediately 
above  that  part  of  the  vitellus  which  is  occupied  by  the  cicatri- 
cula ;  so  that  the  vitellus  rises  or  floats  upward  toward  the  surface 
by  virtue  of  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  cicatricula  comes  to  be 
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placed  almost  immediately  underneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
egg-shell.  As  the  cicatricula  is  the  spot  from  which  the  process  of 
embryonic  development  commences,  the  body  of  the  young  foetus 
is  by  this  arrangement  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for 
the  reception  of  warmth  and  other  necessary  external  influences 
through  the  egg-shelL  The  liquefied  albumen  is  also  absorbed  by 
the  vitelline  membrane,  and  the  vitellus  thus  becomes  larger,  softer, 
and  more  diffluent  than  before  the  commencement  of  incubation. 

As  soon  as  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  embryo  has  been 
fairly  formed,  two  minute  arteries  are  seen  to  run  out  from  its 
lateral  edges  and  spread  out  into  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane,  breaking  up  into  inosculating  branches, 
and  covering  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  vitellus  with  a  plexus  of 
capillary  bloodvessels.  The  space  occupied  in  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  on  the  surface  of  the  vitellus,  by  these  vessels,  is  called 
the  area  vasculasa.    (Fig.  194.)    It  is  of  a  nearly  circular  shape, 

Fig.  194. 


Boo  OF  Fowl  daring  earlj  periods  of  inenbation ;  showing  the  bodj  of  the  embryo,  and  the  area 
Tascnlosa  partially  eoTeriug  the  surface  of  the  Titellas. 

and  is  limited,  on  its  outer  edge,  by  a  terminal  vein  or  sinus,  called 
the  "sinus  terminalis."  The  blood  is  returned  to  the  body  of  the 
foetus  by  two  veins  which  penetrate  beneath  its  edges,  one  near  the 
head  and  one  near  the  tail. 

The  area  vasculosa  tends  to  increase  in  extent,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus  proceeds  and  its  circulation  becomes  more  active. 
It  soon  covers  the  upper  half,  or  hemisphere,  of  the  vitellus,  and 
the  terminal  sinus  then  runs  like  an  equator  round  the  middle  of 
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the  vitelline  sphere.  As  the  growth  of  the  vascular  plexus  con- 
tinues, it  passes  this  point,  and  embraces  more  and  more  of  the  in- 
ferior, as  well  as  of  the  superior  hemisphere,  the  vessels  converging 
toward  its  under  surface,  until  at  last  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
vitellus  is  covered  with  a  network  of  inosculating  capillaries. 

The  function  of  the  vessels  of  the  area  vasculosa  is  to  absorb 
nourishment  from  the  cavity  of  the  vitelline  sac.  As  the  albumen 
liquefies  during  the  process  of  incubation,  it  passes  by  endosraosis, 
more  and  more  abundantly,  into  the  vitelline  cavity;  the  whole 
vitellus  growing  constantly  larger  and  more  fluid  in  consistency. 
The  blood  of  the  foetus,  then  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  area 
vasculosa,  absorbs  freely  the  oleagino-albuminous  matters  of  the 
vitellus,  and,  carrying  them  back  to  the  fcetus  by  the  returning 
veins,  supplies  the  newly-formed  tissues  and  organs  with  abun- 
dance of  nourishment. 

During  this  period  the  amnion  and  the  allantois  have  been  also 
in  process  of  formation.  At  first  the  body  of  the  foetus  lies  upon 
its  abdomen,  as  in  the  cases  previously  described ;  but  as  it  increases 
in  size  it  alters  its  position  so  as  to  lie  more  upon  its  side.  The 
allantois  then,  emerging  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  turns  directly  upward  over  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  come:) 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  shell  membrane.     (Fig.  195.)    It 

Fig.  195. 


Bnn  OF  Fowl  at  a  more  adTanoed  period  of  deTelopment.  The  body  of  the  foetne  It  enrelopad 
hj  the  amnion,  and  has  the  ambilieal  reticle  hanging  from  its  ander  surface ;  while  the  Tasealsr 
allantois  is  seen  turning  upward  and  spreading  ont  orer  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell-membrane. 

then  spreads  out  rapidly,  extending  toward  the  extremities  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  egg,  enveloping  more  and  more  completely 
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the  foetus  and  the  vitelline  sao,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  albumen 
which  has  been  liquefied  and  absorbed. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  figure,  that  the  umbilical 
Tesicle  is  at  the  same  time  formed  by  the  separation  of  part  of  the 
yitellus  £rom  the  abdomen  of  the  chick ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  area 
vasculosa,  which  were  at  first  distributed  over  the  vitellus,  now 
ramify,  of  course,  upon  the  surface  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

At  last  the  allantois,  by  its  continued  growth,  envelopes  nearly 
the  whole  oi  the  remaining  contents  of  the  egg ;  so  that  toward  the 
later  periods  of  incubation,  at  whatever  point  we  break  open  the 
egg,  we  find  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  shell-membrane  everywhere 
lined  with  a  vascular  membranous  expansion,  supplied  by  arteries 
which  emerge  from  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  accordingly,  with  what  readiness  the  absorption 
and  exhalation  of  gases  may  take  place  by  means  of  the  allantois. 
The  air  penetrates  from  the  exterior  through  the  minute  pores  of 
the  calcareous  shell,  and  then  acts  upon  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  allantois  very  much  in  the  same  manner  that  the  air  in  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes  and  air- vesicles  of  the  lungs  acts  upon  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Examination  of  the  egg,  furthermore, 
at  various  periods  of  incubation,  shows  that  changes  take  place  in 
it  which  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  process  of  respiration. 

The  egg,  in  the  first  place,  during  its  development,  loses  water  by 
exhalation.  This  exhalation  is  not  a  simple  eftect  of  evaporation, 
but  is  the  result  of  the  nutritive  changes  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  egg ;  since  it  does  not  take  place,  except  in  a  comparatively 
slight  degree,  in  unimpregnated  eggs,  or  in  those  which  are  not  in* 
oubated,  though  they  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  ex- 
halation of  fluid  is  also  essential  to  the  processes  of  development, 
for  it  has  often  been  found,  in  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  warmth, 
that  if  the  air  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  inclosed  become 
unduly  charged  with  moisture,  so  as  to  retard  or  prevent  further 
exhalation,  the  eggs  readily  become  spoiled,  and  the  development 
of  the  embryo  is  arrested.  The  loss  of  weight  during  natural  incu- 
bation, principally  due  to  the  exhalation  of  water,  has  been  found  by 
Baudrimont  and  St.  Ange'  to  be  over  16  per  cent  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  egg. 

Secondly,  the  ^g  absorbs  oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid. 
The  two  observers  mentioned  above,  ascertained  that  during  eigh- 

■  Dn  D^voloppement  do  Fostos.     Paris,  1850,  p.  148. 
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teen  days'  incubation,  the  egg  absorbed  nearly  2  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  oxygen,  while  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  day  of  incubation  amounted  to  no 
less  than  8  grains  in  the  twenty -four  hours.'  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
also,  that  in  the  egg  during  incubation,  as  well  as  in  the  adult 
animal,  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  returned  by  exhalation 
under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  true  respiration  takes  plaoe  by 
means  of  the  allantois,  through  the  membranes  of  the  shell. 

The  allantois,  however,  is  not  simply  an  organ  of  respiration ;  it 
takes  part  also  in  the  absorption  of  nutritious  matter.  As  the  pro- 
cess of  development  advances,  the  skeleton  of  the  young  chick,  at 
first  entirely  cartilaginous,  begins  to  ossify.  The  calcareous  mat- 
ter, necessary  for  this  ossification,  is,  in  all  probability,  derived  from 
the  shelL  The  shell  is  certainly  lighter  and  more  fragile  toward 
the  end  of  incubation  than  at  first;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cal- 
careous ingredients  of  the  bones  increase  in  quantity.  The  lime- 
salts,  requisite  for  the  process  of  ossification,  are  apparently  ab- 
sorbed from  the  shell  by  the  vessels  of  the  allantois,  and  by  them 
transferred  to  the  skeleton  of  the  growing  chick ;  so  that,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  former  becomes  weaker,  the  latter  grows 
stronger.  This  diminution  in  density  of  the  shell  is  connected  not 
only  with  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  but  also  with  the  final 
escape  of  the  chick  from  the  egg.  This  deliverance  is  accomplished 
mostly  by  the  movements  of  the  chick  itself,  which  become,  at  a 
certain  period,  sufficiently  vigorous  to  break  out  an  opening  in  the 
attenuated  and  weakened  egg-shell.  The  first  fracture  is  generally 
accomplished  by  a  stroke  from  the  end  of  the  bill ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  that  the  solidification  of  the  skeleton  is  most 
advanced.  The  egg-shell  itself,  therefore,  which  at  first  only  serves 
for  the  protection  of  the  imperfectly-formed  embryo,  afterward 
furnishes  the  materials  which  are  used  to  accomplish  its  own  demo- 
lition, and  at  the  same  time  to  efiect  the  escape  of  the  fully  deve- 
loped foetus. 

Toward  the  latter  periods  of  incubation,  the  allantois  becomes 
more  and  more  adherent  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell-mem- 
brane. At  last,  when  the  chick,  arrived  at  the  full  period  of  de- 
velopment, escapes  from  its  confinement,  the  allantoic  vessels  are 
torn  off  at  the  umbilicus ;  and  the  allantois  itself,  cast  off  as  a  use- 

>  Op.  cit.,  pp.  138  and  149. 
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less  and  effete  oi^n,  is  left  behind  in  the  cavity  of  the  abandoned 
egg-shell.  The  allantois  is,  therefore,  stricUj  speaking,  a  foetal 
organ.  Developed  as  an  accessory  structure  from  a  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  it  is  exceedingly  active  and  important  during  the 
middle  and  latter  periods  of  incubation ;  but  when  the  chick  is 
completely  formed,  and  has  become  capable  of  carrying  on  an  in- 
dependent existence,  both  the  amnion  and  the  allantois  are  detached 
and  thrown  off  as  obsolete  structures,  their  place  being  afterward 
supplied  by  other  organs  belonging  to  the  adult  condition. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE    EGG   IN   THE   HUMAN 
SPECIES.— FORMATION  OF  THE   CHORION. 

We  have  already  described,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  manner 
in  which  the  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold  becomes  adherent 
to  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  so  as  to  form 
with  it  but  a  single  layer;  and  in  which  these  two  membranes,  thus 
fused  and  united  with  each  other,  form  at  that  time  the  single  ex- 
ternal investing  membrane  of  the  egg.  The  allantois,  in  its  turn, 
afterward  comes  in  contact  with  the  investing  membrane,  and  lies 
immediately  beneath  it,  as  a  double  vascular  membranous  sac.  In 
the  egg  of  the  human  subject  the  development  of  the  membranes, 
though  carried  on  essentially  upon  the  same  plan  with  that  which 
we  have  already  described,  undergoes,  in  addition,  some  further 
modifications,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  first  of  these  peculiarities  is  that  the  allantois,  after  spread- 
ing out  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
^g*  l^^«  the  external  investing  membrane, 

adheres  to,  and  fu^es  with  it,  just 
as  the  outer  lamina  of  the  amni- 
otic fold  has  previously  fused 
with  the  vitelline  membrane.  At 
the  same  time,  the  two  layers  be- 
longing to  the  allantois  itself  also 
come  in  contact  and  fuse  toge- 
ther; so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
allantois  is  obliterated,  and  instead 
of  forming  a  membranous  sac  con- 
taining fluid,  this  organ  is  ix>nvert^ 
HPMA1.0YM  .bout  the  endofthe<ir.t    ed  trUo  a  simvk  vosculor  membrane. 

month;    showing  formation    of  chorion.  —  1.  -'^ 

Umbilieal  rwiele.    2.  Amnion.    3.  Chorion.         (Fig-       196.)  This      mcmbraue, 

moreover,  being,  after  a  time, 
thoroughly  fused  and  united  with  the  two  which  have  preceded  it, 
takes  the  place  which  was  previously  occupied  by  them.    It  is  then 
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termed  the  chorion^  and  thas  becomes  the  sole  external  investing 
membrane  of  the  egg. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  chorion,  that  is,  the  external  coat  or 
investment  of  the  egg,  is  formed  saccessivel j  by  three  distinct  mem- 
branes, as  follows:  first,  the  original  vitelline  membrane;  secondly, 
the  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold ;  and,  thirdly,  the  allantois ; 
the  last  predominating  over  the  two  former  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  and  absorbing  them  into  its  substance,  so  that  they  become 
finally  completely  incorporated  with  its  texture. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  also,  how,  in  consequence  of  the  above  process, 
ihe  body  of  the  foetus,  in  the  human  egg,  becomes  inclosed  in  two 
distinct  membranes,  viz.,  the  amnion,  which  is  internal  and  conti- 
nuous with  the  fcBtal  integument,  and  the  chorion,  which  is  external 
and  supplied  with  vessels  fix)m  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
umbilical  vesicle  is,  of  course,  situated  between  the  two;  and  the  rest 
of  the  space  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion  is  occupied  by 
a  semi-fluid  gelatinous  material,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  of  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye. 

The  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  allantois  takes  place  very 
early  in  the  human  subject,  and,  in  fact,  keeps  pace  almost  entirely 
with  the  progress  of  its  growth ;  so  that  this  organ  never  presents, 
in  the  human  egg,  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  sac,  filled  with 
fluid,  but  rather  that  of  a  flattened  vascular  membrane,  enveloping 
the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  forming  the  external  membrane  of  the 
egg.  Notwithstanding  this  difference,  however,  the  chorion  of  the 
human  subject  is,  in  respect  to  its  mode  of  formation,  the  same 
thing  with  the  allantois  of  the  lower  animals;  its  chief  peculiarity 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  its  opposite  surfaces  are  adherent  to  each 
other,  instead  of  remaining  separate  and  inclosing  a  cavity  filled 
with  fluid. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  the  human  chorion  is^  that  ii  becomes 
shaggy.  Even  while  the  egg  is  still  very  small,  and  has  but  recently 
found  its  way  into  the  uterine  cavity,  its  exterior  is  already  seen 
to  be  covered  with  little  transparent  prominences,  like  so  many 
villi  (Fig.  196),  which  increase  the  extent  of  its  surface,  and  assist 
in  the  absorption  of  fluids  from  without.  The  villi  are  at  this  time 
quite  simple  in  form,  and  altogether  homogeneous  in  structure. 

As  the  egg  increases  in  size,  the  villi  rapidly  elongate,  and  be- 
come divided  and  ramified  by  the  repeated  budding  and  sprouting  of 
lateral  o£&hoots  from  every  part.  After  this  process  of  growth  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  the  external  surface  of  the  chorion  presents 
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a  uniformly  velvety  or  shaggy  appearance,  owing  to  its  being  co: 

vered  everywhere  with  these  tufted  and  compound  villosities. 
The  villosities  themselves,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 

have  an  exceedingly  well  marked  and  characteristic  appearance. 

(Fig.  197.)    They  originate  from  the  surface  of  the  chorion  by  a 

somewhat  narrow  stem,  and  divide 
F's*  1^7.  into  a  multitude  of  secondary  and 

tertiary  branches,  of  varying  size 
and  figure;  some  of  them  slender 
and  filamentous,  others  club-shaped, 
many  of  them  irregularly  swollen  at 
various  points.  All  of  them  termi 
nate  by  rounded  extremities,  giving 
to  the  whole  tuft  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  some  varieties  of  sea- weed. 
The  larger  trunks  and  branches  of 
the  villosity  are  seen  to  contain  nu- 
merous minute  nuclei,  imbedded  in 
a  nearly  homogeneous,  or  finely  gra- 
nular substratum.  The  smaller  ones 
appear,  under  a  low  magnifying 
Compound  Tiiio«ity  of  hcmak  cho-    powcr,  simply  grauular  in  texture. 

BiOH,  VABiflod  eztremitf.  From  a  three  ,-..  ....  .^  ,  .. 

moDths*  fa>ta..    Magnified  30  diameten..  ThcSC  Villi  arC  altogether  pCCUliar 

in  appearance,  and  quite  unlike  any 
other  structure  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  body.  Wherever  we 
find,  in  the  uterus,  any  portion  of  a  membrane  having  villosities 
like  these,  we  may  be  sure  that  pregnancy  has  existed ;  for  such 
villosities  can  only  belong  to  the  chorion,  and  the  chorion  itself  is 
a  part  of  the  foetus.  It  is  developed,  as  we  have  seen,  as  an  out- 
growth from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  can  only  exist,  accordingly, 
as  a  portion  of  the  fecundated  egg.  The  presence  of  portions  of  a 
shaggy  chorion  is  therefore  as  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence 
of  pregnancy,  as  if  we  had  found  the  body  of  the  foetus  itself. 

While  the  villosities  which  we  have  just  described  are  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  the  allantois  itself  has  completed  its  growth,  and 
has  become  converted  into  a  permanent  chorion.  The  bloodvessels 
coming  from  the  allantoic  arteries  accordingly  ramify  over  the 
chorion,  and  supply  it  with  a  tolerably  abundant  vascular  network. 
The  growth  of  the  foetus,  moreover,  at  this  time,  has  reached  such 
a  state  of  activity,  that  it  requires  to  be  supplied  with  nourishment 
by  vascular  absorption,  instead  of  the  slow  process  of  imbibition, 
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which  has  heretofore  taken  place  through  the  comparatively  incom* 
plete  and  atmctureleaa  villi  of  the  cho- 
rion. The  capillary  vessels,  accordingly,  Kg.  i»8. 
with  which  the  chorion  is  supplied,  begin 
to  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  its  vil- 
losities.  They  enter  the  base  or  stem  of 
each  villosity,  and,  following  every  divi- 
sion of  its  compound  ramifications,  finally 
reach  its  rounded  eztremiUes.  Here 
they  turn  upon  themselves  in  loops  (Fig. 
198),  like  the  vessels  in  the  papillad  of 
the  skin,  and  retrace  their  course,  to  unite 
finally  with  the  venous  trunks  of  the 

chorion.  Ixtnunily  of  riLLotiTT  or 

The  villi  of  the  chorion  are  therefore    €■<>»«•».  ■»"  >»»«»»»t  ■•««i- 

.  .  1  /.      '^  'i  iltowiBg  the  amtnfemMit  of 

very  analogous  in  structure  to  those  of    bioodTMMUuiuiBtorior. 
the  intestine;  and  their  power  of  absorp- 
tion, as  in  other  similar  instances,  corresponds  with  the  abundance 
of  their  ramifications,  and  the  extent  of  their  vascularity. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  these  vessels  all  come  from  the 
abdomen  of  the  foetus;  and  that  whatever  substances  are  taken  up 
by  them  are  transported  directly  to  the  interior  of  the  embryo,  an<I 
used  for  the  nourishment  of  its  tissues.  The  chorion,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  its  villi  and  bloodvessels  are  completely  developed,  becomes 
an  exceedingly  active  organ  in  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus ;  and  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  the  only  means  by  which  new  material  can  be  in- 
troduced from  without. 

The  existence  of  this  general  vascularity  of  the  chorion  affords 
also,  as  Coste  was  the  first  to  point  out,  a  striking  indication 
that  this  membrane  is  in  reality  identical  with  the  allantois  of  the 
lower  animals.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  formation  of  the  amnion  and  allantois  (Chap.  IX.),  he  will  sec 
that  the  first  chorion  or  investing  membrane  is  formed  exclusively 
by  the  vitelline  membrane,  which  is  never  vascular  and  cannot  be- 
come so  by  itself,  since  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  foetus. 
The  second  chorion  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane with  the  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold.  Both  laminae 
of  the  amniotic  fold  are  at  first  vascular,  since  they  are  portions  of 
the  external  blastodermic  layer,  and  derive  their  vessels  from  the 
integument  of  the  foetus.  But  aO^r  the  outer  lamina  has  become 
completely  separated  from  the  inner,  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
8S 
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partition  which  for  a  time  connected  the  two  with  each  other  (Fig. 
192,  c),  this  source  of  vascular  supply  is  cut  off;  and  the  second  cho- 
rion cannot,  therefore,  remain  vascular  after  that  period.  But  the 
third  or  permanent  chorion,  that  is,  the  allantois,  derives  its  ves- 
sels directly  from  those  of  the  foetus,  and  retains  its  connection  with 
them  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation.  A  chorion,  therefore, 
which  is  universally  and  permanently  vascular,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  allantois,  converted  into  an  external  investing  membrane 
of  the  egg. 

Thirdly,  the  chorion,  which  is  at  one  time,  as  we  have  seen,  every- 
where villous  and  shaggy,  becomes  afterward  partially  bald.  This 
change  begins  to  take  place  about  the  end  of  the  second  month. 
It  commences  at  a  point  opposite  the  situation  of  the  foetus  and  the 
insertion  of  the  foetal  vessels.  The  villosities  in  this  region  cease 
growing;  and  as  the  entire  egg  continues  to  enlarge,  the  villosities 
at  the  point  indicated  fail  to  keep  pace  with  its  growth,  and  with 
the  progressive  expansion  of  the  chorion.  They  accordingly  be- 
come at  this  part  thinner  and  more  scattered,  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  chorion  comparatively  smooth  and  bald.  This  baldness  in- 
creases in  extent  and  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  spreading 
and  advancing  over  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  chorion,  until  at 
least  two-thirds  of  its  surface  have  become  nearly  or  quite  destitute 
of  villosities. 

At  the  opposite  point  of  the  surface  of  the  egg,  however,  that 

portion,  namely,  which  corre- 
^*^*  ^^^*  spends  with  the  insertion  of  the 

foetal  vessels,  the  villosities, 
instead  of  becoming  atrophied, 
continue  to  grow:  and  this 
portion  of  the  chorion  becomes 
even  more  shaggy  and  thickly 
set  than  before.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  chorion 
afterward  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  at  different 
portions  of  its  surface.  (Fig. 
199.)    The  greater  part  of  it  is 

HuMAxOvnMar«nd  of  third  month;  showln,  ^^^^\^.  but  a  CCrtaiU  portion, 
plaoeutal  portion  of  the  choriun  fully  formed.  '  ^  ^ 

constituting  about  one-third  of 
the  whole,  is  covered  with  a  soft  and  spongy  mass  of  long,  thickly- 
set,  compound  villosities.    It  is  this  thickened  and  shaggy  portion, 
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which  is  afterward  oonoemed  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta; 
while  the  remaining  smooth  portion  continues  to  be  known  under 
the  name  of  the  chorion.  The  placental  portion  of  the  chorion 
becomes  distinctly  limited  and  separated  from  the  remainder  by 
about  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

The  vascularity  of  the  chorion  keeps  pace,  in  its  different  parts 
respectively,  with  the  atrophy  and  development  of  its  villosities. 
As  the  villosities  shrivel  and  disappear  over  a  part  of  its  extent, 
the  looped  capillary  vessels,  which  they  at  first  contained,  disappear 
also ;  so  that  the  smooth  portion  of  the  chorion  shows  afterward 
only  a  few  straggling  vessels  running  over  its  surface,  and  does  not 
contain  any  abundant  capillary  plexus.  In  the  thickened  portioui 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vessels  lengthen  and  ramify  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  villosities  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  allantoic  arteries,  coming  from  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus,  enter 
the  villi,  and  penetrate  through  their  whole  extent ;  forming,  at  the 
placental  portion  of  the  chorion,  a  mass  of  tufted  and  ramified  vas- 
cular loops,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  membrane  they  are  merely 
distributed  as  a  few  single  and  scattered  vessels. 

The  chorion,  accordingly,  is  the  external  investing  membrane  of 
the  egg,  produced  by  the  consolidation  and  transformation  of  the 
allantois.  The  placenta,  furthermore,  so  far  as  it  has  now  been 
described,  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  chorion;  that  part,  namely, 
which  is  thickened,  shaggy  and  vascular,  while  the  remainder  is 
comparatively  thin,  smooth,  and  membranous. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  UTERINE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE.— 
FORMATION  OF  THE  DECIDUA. 

:  In  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  egg  is  either  provided  with  a  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  material  contained  within  its  membranes,  or  it  is 
so  placed,  after  its  discharge  from  the  body  of  the  parent,  that  it 
can  absorb  these  materials  from  without  Thus,  in  the  egg  of  the 
bird,  the  young  embryo  is  supported  upon  the  albuminous  matter 
deposited  around  the  vitellus;  while  in  the  frog  and  fish,  moisture, 
oxygen,  saline  substances,  kc^  are  freely  imbibed  from  the  water 
in  which  the  egg  is  placed. 

But  in  the  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  the  human  species,  the  egg 
is  of  minute  size,  and  the  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  which  it 
contains  is  sufficient  to  last  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Moreover, 
the  development  of  the  foetus  takes  place  altogether  within  the  body 
of  the  female,  and  no  supply,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  external  media.  In  these  instances,  accordingly,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of.  the  uterus,  which  is  found  to  be  unusually 
developed  and  increased  in  functional  activity  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  becomes  a  source  of  nutrition  for  the  fecundated  egg. 
The  uterine  mucous  membrane,  thus  developed  and  hypertrophied, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Decidua. 

It  has  received  this  name  because,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
becomes  exfoliated  and  thrown  off,  at  the  same  time  that  the  egg 
itself  is  finally  discharged. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  condition,  is  quite  thin  and  delicate,  and  presents  a  smooth 
and  slightly  vascular  internal  surface.  There  is,  moreover,  no  layer 
of  submucous  cellular  tissue  between  it  and  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  uterus ;  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  cannot  here,  as  in 
most  other  organs,  be  easily  dissected  up  and  separated  from  the 
subjacent  parts.  The  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself, 
however,  is  sufficiently  well  marked  and  readily  distinguishable 
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from  that  of  other  parts.    It  consists,  throughout,  of  minute  tubular 
follicles,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  running  perpendicularly  to  the 
free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  (Fig.  200.)    Near  this  free 
sur&ce,  they  are  nearly  straight ;  but 
toward  the  deeper  surface  of  the  mu-  Fig*  ^M* 

cous  membrane,  where  they  terminate 
in  blind  extremities,  or  cul-de-sacs, 
they  become  more  or  less  wavy  or 
spiral  in  their  course.  The  tubules 
are  about  ^i^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  are  lined  throughout  with  co- 
lumnar epithelium.  (Fig.  201.)  They 
occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ute- 
rinC'  mucous  membrane,  their  dosed 
extremities  resting  upon  the  subjacent 

muscular  tissue,  while  their  motiths  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus.   A  few  fine  bloodvessels  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane  from 
below,. and,  running  upward 
between  the  tubules,  encircle  Fig*  201. 

their  superficial  extremities 
with  a  capillary  network. 
There  is  no  areolar  tissue  in 
the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  spindle-shaped  fibro- 
plastic fibres,  scattered  be- 
tween the  tubules. 

As  the  fecundated  egg  is 
about  to  descend  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  above  de- 
scribed, takes  on  an  increased 
activity  of  growth  and  an 
unusual  development.  It  be- 
comes tumefied  and  vascular;  and  as  it  increases  in  thickness,  it 
projects,  in  rounded  eminences  or  convolutions,  into  the  uterine 
cavity.  (Fig.  202.)  In  this  process,  the  tubules  of  the  uterus  in- 
crease in  length,  and  also  become  wider ;  so  that  their  open  mouths 
may  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  upon  the  uterine  surface,  as 
numerous  minute  perforations.  The  bloodvessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane  also  enlarge  and  multiply,  and  inosculate  freely  with 
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each  other;  so  that  the  vaaeular  network  encircling  the  tnbules  be- 
comes more  extensive  and  abundant 

:  The  internal  surface  of  the  nftems,  accordingly,  after  this  process 
has  been  for  some  time  going  on,  presents  a  thick,  rich,  soft,  vas- 
cular, and  velvety  lining,  quite  different  from  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unimpregnated  condition.  In  consequence  of  this 
differeuce,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  in  the  impregnated 
condition,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  entirely  new  product, 
thrown  out  by  exudation  from  the  uterine  sur&ce,  and  analogous, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  inflammatory  exudations  of  croup  and  pleu- 
risy. It  is  now  known,  however,  to  be  no  other  than  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  itself,  thickened  and  hypertrophied  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  but  still  retaining  all  its  natural  connections 
and  its  original  anatomical  structure. 

The  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  above  described,  consti- 
tutes the  Decidua  vera.  Its  formation  is  confined  altogether  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  taking  no 
part  in  the  process,  but  retaining  its  original  appearance.  The 
decidua  vera,  therefore,  commences  above,  at  the  orifices  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  ceases  below,  at  the  situation  of  the  os  inter- 
num. The  cavity  of  the  cervix,  at  this  time,  begins  to  be  filled 
with  an  abundant  secretion  of  its  peculiarly  viscid  mucus,  which 
blocks  up,  more  or  less  completely,  its  passage,  and  protects  the 
internal  cavity.  But  there  is  no  membranous  partition  at  this  time 
covering  the  os  internum,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  cervix 
and*  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  though  very  diiierent  in  appearance, 
are  still  perfectly  continuous  with  each  other.  When  we  cut  open 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  therefore,  in  this  condition,  we  find  its 
internal  surface  lined  with  the  decidua  vera,  with  the  opening  of 
the  OS  internum  below  and  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  above, 
perfectly  distinct,  and  in  their  natural  positions.  (Fig.  202.) 

As  the  fecundated  egg,  in  its  journey  from  above  downward, 
passes  the  lower  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  it  insinuates  itself 
between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane, 
and  becomes  soon  afterward  lodged  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  de- 
pressions between  the  projecting  convolutions  of  the  decidua. 
(Fig.  202.)  It  is  at  this  situation  that  an  adhesion  is  subsequently 
to  take  place  between  the  external  membranes  of  the  egg,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  uterine  decidua  on  the  other.  Now  at  the  point 
where  the  egg  becomes  fixed  and  entangled,  as  above  stated,  a  still 
more  rapid  development  than  before  takes  place  in  the  uterine 
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tnooous  membrane.  Its  projecting  folds  begin  to  grow  tip  aroand 
the  egg  in  such  a  manner  as  to  partially  inclose  it  in  a  kind  of 
circomvallation  of  the  decidua,  and  to  shut  it  off,  more  or  less  com- 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  203. 


iMPEBOlf  ATBD  UtBKVB;    showlof 

form»tfoD  of  deeidaa.  The  deeidaa  U 
represented  in  black;  and  the  egg  is 
Heen,  at  the  fundus  of  the  utems,  engaged 
between  two  of  Its  projecting  cobtoIu- 
tlons. 


IxPBBOKATBD  Utbbus,  with  pro- 
jecting folds  of  deeldna  growing  up 
aronnd  the  egg.  The  narrow  opening, 
where  the  edges  of  the  folds  approach 
each  other,  is  seen  over  the  nost  proflni- 
nent  portion  of  the  ^g. 


pletely,  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus.  (Fig.  208.)  The 
egg  is  thus  soon  contained  in  a  special  cavity  of  its  own,  which 
still  communicates  for  a  time  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus 
by  a  small  opening,  situated  over  its  most  prominent  portion,  which 
is  known  as  the  "decidual  umbilicus."  As  the  above  process  of 
growth  goes  on,  this  opening  becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  while 
the  projecting  folds  of  decidua  approach  each  other  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  egg.  At  last  these  folds  actually  touch  each  other  and 
unite,  forming  a  kind  of  cicatrix  which 
remains  for  a  certain  time,  to  mark  the  ^*^'  ^^ 

situation  of  the  original  opening. 

When  the  development  of  the  uterus  and 
its  contents  has  reached  this  point  (Fig. 
204),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  egg  is  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  a  distinct  cavity  of  its 
own;  being  everywhere  covered  with  a 
decidual  layer  of  new  formation,  which 
has  thus  gradually  enveloped  it,  and  by 
which  it  is  concealed  from  view  when  the 
uterine  cavity  is  laid  open.  This  newly 
formed  layer  of  decidua,  enveloping,  as      impaiojiatb©  utBRiri;^ 

J      "^  ,  .  showing  egg  completely  inclose^ 

above  described,  the  projecting  portion  of  by  decidoa  redexa. 
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the  egg,  is  called  the  Decidua  rfflexa;  because  h  is  reflected  over 
the  egg,  by  a  continuous  growth  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane.  The  orifices  of  the  uterine  tubules,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decidua 
reflexa  is  formed,  will  be  seen  not  only  on  its  external  surface,  or 
that  which  looks  toward  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but*  also  on  itM 
internal  surface,  or  that  which  looks  toward  the  egg. 

The  decidua  vera,  therefore,  is  the  original  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  surface  of  the  uterus;  while  the  decidua  reflexa  is  a  new 
formation,  which  has  grown  up  round  the  egg  and  inclosed  it  in  a 
distinct  cavity. 

If  abortion  occur  at  this  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  that  is,  the  decidua  vera,  is  thrown  ofi^,  and  of  course  brings 
away  with  it  the  egg  and  decidua  reflexa.  On  examining  the  mass 
discharged  in  such  an  abortion,  the  egg  will  accordingly  be  found 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  decidual  membrane.  One  side 
of  this  membrane,  where  it  has  been  torn  away  from  its  attachment 
to  the  uterine  walls,  is  ragged  and  shaggy;  the  other  side,  corres- 
ponding to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  is  smooth  or  gently  convoluted, 
and  presents  very  distinctly  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  tubules; 
while  the  egg  itself  can  ouly  be  extracted  by  cutting  through  the 
decidual  membrane,  either  from  one  side  or  the  other,  and  opening 
in  this  way  the  special  cavity  in  which  it  has  been  inclosed. 

During  the  formation  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  the  entire  egg,  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  uterus  which  contains  it,  has  considerably 
enlarged.  That  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  situated 
immediately  underneath  the  egg,  and  to  which  the  egg  first  became 
attached,  has  also  continued  to  increase  in  thickness  and  vascu- 
larity. The  remainder  of  the  decidua  vera,  however,  ceases  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  before,  and  no  longer  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  egg  and  of  the  uterus.  It  is  still  very  thick  and 
vascular  at  the  end  of  the  third  month ;  but  after  that  period  it 
becomes  comparatively  thinner  and  less  glandular  in  appearance, 
while  the  unusual  activity  of  growth  and  development  is  concen- 
trated in  the  egg,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  it. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  the  egg  becomes  attached  to  the 
decidual  membrane,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  the  requisite  supply  of 
nutritious  mateiiaL  It  must  be  recollected  that,  while  the  above 
changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  the  for- 
mation of  the  embryo  in  the  egg,  and  the  developmeot  of  the 
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amnion  and  chorion  have  been  going  on  Bimaltaneonsly.  Soon 
after  the  entrance  of  the  egg  into  the  uterine  cavity,  its  external 
investing  membrane  becomes  covered  with  projecting  filaments,  or 
villosities,  as  previously  described.  (Chap.  X.)  These  villosities, 
which  are  at  first,  as  we  have  seen,  solid  and  non-vascular,  insinuate 
themselves,  as  they  grow,  into  the  uterine  tubules,  or  between  the 
folds  of  the  decidual  surfiGK»  with  which  the  egg  is  in  contact,  pene- 
trating in  this  way  into  little  cavities  or  follicles  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane,  formed  either  from  the  cavities  of  the  tubules 
themselves,  or  by  the  adjacent  surfeuies  of  minute  projecting  folds. 
When  the  formation  of  the  decidua  reflexa  is  accomplished,  the 
chorion  has  already  become  uniformly 
shaggy;  and  its  villosities,  spreading  in  all  ^*«-  ^^* 

directions  from  its  external  surface,  pene- 
trate everywhere  into  the  follicles  above  de- 
scribed, both  of  the  decidua  vera  underneath 
it,  and  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  decidua 
reflexa  with  which  it  is  covered.  (Fig.  205.) 
In  this  way  the  egg  becomes  entangled 
with  the  decidua,  and  cannot  then  be  rea- 
dily separated  from  it,  without  rupturing 
some  of  the  filaments  which  have  grown 
from  its  surface,  and  have  been  received 

into  the  cavity  of  the  follicles.  The  nu-  .hotlnV^nu^^Iion  b«tw"n*Tii' 
tritious  fluids,  exuded  from  the  soft  and   *»"*"•*  ^^  ^^^o'**"  ^^^  dwuiuai 

<■        1    1  <•    1        -I      •  1  membranes. 

glandular  textures  of  the  decidua,  are  now 

readily  imbibed  by  the  villosities  of  the  chorion;  and  a  more  rapid 
supply  of  nourishment  is  thus  provided,  corresponding  in  abun- 
dance with  the  increased  and  increasing  size  of  the  egg. 

Very  soon,  however,  a  still  greater  activity  of  absorption  be- 
comes necessary ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the 
external  membrane  of  the  egg  becomes  vascular  by  the  formation 
of  the  allantoic  bloodvessels,  which  emerge  from  the  body  of  the 
foetus,  to  ramify  in  the  chorion,  and  penetrate  everywhere  into  the 
villosities  with  which  it  is  covered.  Each  villosity,  then,  as  it  lies 
imbedded  in  its  uterine  follicle,  contains  a  vascular  loop  through 
which  the  foetal  blood  circulates,  increasing  the  rapidity  with  which 
absorption  and  exhalation  take  place. 

Subsequently,  furthermore,  these  vascular  tufts,  which  are  at  first 
uniformly  abundant  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  chorion, 
disappear  over  a  portion  of  its  surface,  while  they  at  the  same  time 
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become  concentrated  and  still  further  developed  at  a  particular 

spot,  the  situation  of  the  future  placenta.  (Fig.  206.)    This  is  the 

spot  at  which  the  egg  is  in  contact  with 
Pig.  206.  the  decidna  vera.  Here,  therefore,  both 

the  decidual  membrane  and  the  tufts 
of  the  chorion  continue  to  increase  in 
thickness  and  vascularity;  while  else- 
where, over  the  prominent  portion  of 
the  egg,  the  chorion  not  onlj  becomes 
bare  of  villosities,  and  comparatively 
destitute  of  vessels,  but  the  decidua  re- 
flexa,  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  also 
loses  its  activity  of  growth,  and  be- 
comes expanded  into  a  thin  layer  nearly 
destitute  of  vessels,  and  without  any 

,!?«::"; Jo"\"'J\T.'.:;    remaining  trace  of  tabuleB  or  follicles. 

development  of  a  portioa  of  the  de-        The  uteriuc  muoous  membrane   is 

eldnft  and  the  TiUoidtlet  of  the  cho-        ,  ^  .         ,  t     -%       •  % 

rion.  therefore  developed,  during  the  process 

of  gestation,  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  in  the  different  stages  of  its  growth. 
At  first,  the  whole  of  it  is  uniformly  increased  in  thickness  (decidua 
vera).  Next,  a  portion  of  it  grows  upward  around  the  egg,  and 
covers  its  projecting  surface  (decidua  refiexa).  Afterward,  both  the 
decidua  refiexa  and  the  greater  part  of  the  decidua  vera  diminish 
in  the  activity  of  their  growth,  and  lose  their  importance  as  a  means 
of  nourishment  for  the  egg;  while  that  part  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  vascular  tufts  of  the  chorion  continues  to  grow,  becoming  ex-r 
ceedingly  developed,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  placenta. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  examine  more  particularly  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  placenta  itself,  and  of  those  parts 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  it 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    PLACENTA. 

Ws  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  foetas,  during 
its  development,  depends  for  its  supply  of  nutriment  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus ;  and  that  the  nutriment,  so  sup- 
plied, is  absorbed  by  the  bloodvessels  of  the  chorion,  and  transported 
in  this  way  into  the  circulation  of  the  foetus.  In  all  instances,  ac- 
cordingly, in  which  the  development  of  the  foetus  takes  place  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  it  is  provided  for  by  the  relation  thus  esta- 
blished between  two  sets  of  membranes;  namely,  the  maternal 
membranes  which  supply  nourishment,  and  the  foetal  membranes 
which  absorb  it 

In  some  species  of  animals,  the  connection  between  the  maternal 
and  foetal  membranes  is  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  pig,  for  ex- 
ample, the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  everywhere  uniformly 
vascular;  its  only  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous transverse  folds,  which  project  from  its  surface,  analogous  to 
the  valvule  conniventes  of  the  small  intestine.  The  external  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  egg,  which  is  the  allantois,  is  also  smooth 
and  uniformly  vascular  like  the  other.  No  special  development  of 
tissue  or  of  vessels  occurs  at  any  part  of  these  membranes,  and 
no  direct  adhesion  takes  place  between  them;  but  the  vascular 
allantois  or  chorion  of  the  foetus  is  everywhere  closely  applied  to 
the  vascular  mucous  membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus,  each  of  the 
two  contiguous  surfaces  following  the  undulations  presented  by  the 
other.  (Fig.  207.)  By  this  arrangement,  transudation  and  absorp- 
tion take  place  from  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mother  to  those  of  the 
foetus,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  for  the  nutrition  of  the  latter. 
When  parturition  takes  place,  accordingly,  in  these  animals,  a  very 
moderate  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  sufficient  to  expel  its  contents. 
The  egg,  displaced  from  its  original  position,  slides  easily  forward 
over  the  surface  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  is  at  last 
discharged  without  any  hemorrhage  or  laceration  of  connecting 
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parts.    In  other  instances,  however,  the  development  of  the  fcetns 
requires  a  more  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  vascular  membranea. 

Pig.  207. 


FffiTAL  Pf  o,  with  lU  merobraBm,  eontalDcd  In  eftrltj  of  otems.— a,  a,  5,  ft.  Walls  of  atema. 
e,  e.  CariiT'  of  uterus,    d.  AmoloB.    c,  e.  Allantoiji. 

In  the  cow,  for  example,  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg,  beside 
being  everywhere  supplied  with  branching  vessels,  presents  upon 
yarious  points  of  its  surface  no  less  than  from  seventy  to  eighty  oval 
spots,  at  each  of  which  the  vessels  of  the  chorion  are  developed  into 
abundant  tufted  prominences,  hanging  from  its  exterior  as  a  thick, 
velvety,  vascular  mass.  At  each  point  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane, corresponding  with  one  of  these  tufted  masses,  the  maternal 
bloodvessels  are  developed  in  a  similar  manner,  projecting  into  the 
uterine  cavity  as  a  flattened  rounded  mass  or  cake;  which,  with  that 
part  of  the  foetal  chorion  which  is  adherent  to  it,  is  known  by  the 

Fig.  208. 


CoTTLiDOH  OP  Cow*t  Utikitb.— o,  o.  Surfkoe  of  fceUl  choHoB  ft^  ft.  BloodvoMeUof  f«Ul 
0horion.  d,  d.  Blood TesNeU  of  uterine  mucous  membrane,  e,  e.  Burfkoe  of  uterine  mucous  mea- 
brane. 

name  of  the  Cotyledon.     Each  cotyledon  forms,  therefore,  a  little 
placenta.  (Fig.  208.)    In  its  substance  the  tufted  vascular  loops 
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coming  from  tbe  nterine  mucous  membrane  (d^  d)  are  entangled 
with  those  coming  from  the  membranes  of  the  fcetus  (i,  b).  There 
is  no  absolute  adhesion  between  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  but  only 
an  interlacement  of  their  ramified  extremities ;  and  with  a  little 
care  in  manipulation  the  foetal  portion  of  the  cotyledon  may  be 
extricated  from  the  maternal  portion,  without  lacerating  either.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  this  intricate  interlacement  of  the  vessels, 
transudation  of  fluids  will  evidently  take  place  with  great  readiness, 
from  one  system  to  the  other. 

The  form  of  placenta,  therefore,  met  with  in  these  animals,  is  one 
in  which  the  bloodvessels  of  the  fbetal  chorion  are  simply  entangled 
with  those  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  In  the  human  sub* 
ject,iheBtructure  of  the  placenta  is  a  little  more  complicated,  though 
the  main  principles  of  its  formation  are  the  same  as  in  the  above 
instances. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it 
appears  that  in  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals, 
the  placenta  is  formed  partly  by  the  vascular  tufts  of  the  chorion, 
and  partly, by  the  thickened  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  in 
which  they  are  entangled.  During  the  third  month,  those  portions 
of  the  chorion  and  decidua  which  are  destined  to  undergo  this 
transformation  become  more  or  less  distinctly  limited  in  their  form 
and  dimensions ;  and  a  thickened  vascular  mass,  partly  maternal 
and  partly  foetal  in  its  origin,  shows  itself  at  the  spot  where  tbe 
placenta  is  afterward  to  be  developed.  This  mass  is  constituted  in 
the  following  manner. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  when  first 
formed,  penetrate  into  follicles  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane;  and  that  after  they  have  become  vas- 
cular, they  elongate  rapidly  and  are  developed  into  tufted  ramifi- 
cations of  bloodvessels,  each  one  of  which  turns  upon  itself  in  a 
loop  at  the  end  of  the  villus.  At  the  same  time  the  uterine  follicle, 
into  which  the  villus  has  penetrated,  enlarges  to  a' similar  extent; 
sending  out  branching  diverticula,  corresponding  with  the  mutiplied 
ramifications  of  the  villus.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  the  follicle  and 
that  of  the  villus  go  on  simultaneously  and  keep  pace  with  each 
other ;  the  latter  constantly  advancing  as  the  cavity  of  the  former 
enlarges. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  uterine  follicles  which  increase  in  size  and 
in  |[>omplication  of  structure  at  this  period.  The  capillary  blood- 
vessels, which  lie  between  them  and  ramify  over  their  exterior. 
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also  become  unasaally  developed.  They  enlarge  and  inosculate 
freely  with  each  other;  so  that  every  uterine  follicle  is  soon  covered 
with  an  abundant  network  of  dilated  capillaries,  derived  from  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  original  decidua.  At  this  time,  therefore,  each 
vascular  loop  of  the  foetal  chorion  is  covered,  first,  with  a  layer 
forming  the  wall  of  the  villus.  This  is  in  contact  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  uterine  follicle,  and  outside  of  this  again  are  the 
capillary,  vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane;  so  that  two 
distinct  membranes  intervene  between  the  walls  of  the  foetal  capil- 
laries on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  maternal  capillaries  on  the 
other,  and  all  transudation  must  take  place  through  the  substance 
of  these  two  membranes. 

As  the  formation  of  the  placenta  goes  on,  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  the  fcetal  vessels  remains  the  same.  They  continue  to 
form  vascular  loops,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  decidual  mem- 
brane; only  they  become  constantly  more  elongated,  and  their 
ramifications  more  abundant  and  tortuoua  The  maternal  capilla- 
ries, however,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  uterine  follicles,  become 
considerably  altered  in  their  anatomical  relations.  They  enlarge 
excessively;  and,  by  encroaching  constantly  upon  the  little  islets 
or  spaces  between  them,  fuse  successively  with  each  other;  and, 
losing  gradually  in  this  way  the  characters  of  a  capillary  network, 
become  dilated  into  wide  sinuses,  which  communicate  freely  with 
the  enlarged  vessels  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus.  As  the 
original  capillary  plexus  occupied  the  entire  thickness  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  decidua,  the  vascular  sinuses,  into  which  it  is  thus  con- 
verted, are  equally  extensive.  They  commence  at  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  placenta,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  uterus,  and  extend  through  its  whole  thickness,  quite 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  foetal  chorion. 

As  the  maternal  sinuses  grow  upward,  the  vascular  tufts  of  the 
chorion  grow  downward,  and  extend  also  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  plAcenta.  At  this  period,  the  development  of  the 
bloodvessels,  both  in  the  foetal  and  maternal  portions  of  the  placenta, 
is  so  excessive  that  all  the  other  tissues,  which  originally  co-ex- 
isted with  them,  become  retrograde  and  disappear  almost  altogether. 
If  a  villus  from  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  be  examined  at  this 
time  by  transparency,  in  the  fresh  condition,  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
bloodvessels  are  covered  only  with  a  layer  of  homogeneous,  or  finely 
granular  material,  j^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  which  are  im» 
bedded  small  oval-shaped  nuclei,  similar  to  those  seen  at  an  earlier 
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period  in  the  villosities  of  the  chorion.  The  villosities  of  the  cho« 
rion  are  now,  therefore,  hardly  anything  more  than  ramified  and  tor- 
tuoas  vascalar  loops;  the  remaining  sub- 
stance of  the  villi  having  been  atrophied 
and  absorbed  in  the  excessive  growth  of 
the  bloodvessels.  (Fig.  209.)  The  uterine 
follicles  have  at  the  same  time  lost  all  trace 
of  their  original  structnre,  and  have  be- 
come mere  vascular  sinuses,  into  which 
the  tufted  foetal  bloodvessels  are  received, 
as  the  villosities  of  the  chorion  were  at 
first  received  into  the  uterine  follicles. 

Finally,  the  walls  of  the  foetal  blood- 
vessels having  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  maternal  sinuses, 
the  two  become  adherent  and  fuse  toge- 
ther ;  so  that  a  time  at  last  arrives,  when 
we  can  no  longer  separate  the  foetal  ves- 
sels, in  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  from  the  maternal  sinuses 
without  lacerating  either  the  one  or  the  other,  owing  to  the  second- 
ary adhesion  which  has  taken  place  between  them. 

The  placenta,  therefore,  when  perfectly  formed,  has  the  structure 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  210),  repre- 


Eztremitj  of  Foetal  Tupt 
of  hnmaa  pIseeDta;  from  aa  la* 
Jected  iipeoinien.  Magnified  40 
diameten. 


Fig.  210. 


Vertical  leeHoii  ofPLACiHTA,  Rhowing  arrangement  of  maternal  and  fcBtal  reeaela.    a,  a.  Cho- 
rion,   bj  b.  Deeidna.    e,  e,  e,  e.  Orifloee  of  nterine  8lnn«e8. 
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aenting  a  vertical  seotion  of  the  organ  through  its  entire  thickness. 
At  a,  Oj  is  seen  the  chorion,  receiving  the  umbilical  vessels  from  the 
body  of  the  foetus  through  the  umbilical  cord^  and  sending  out  its 
compound  and  ramified  vascular  tufts  into  the  substance  of  the  pla- 
centa. A%bbj\a  the  attached  surface  of  the  decidua,  or  uterine 
mucous  membrane ;  and  at  c,  c,  c,  c,  are  the  orifices  of  uterine  ves- 
sels which  penetrate  it  from  below.  These  vessels  enter  the  placenta 
in  an  extremely  oblique  direction,  though  they  are  represented  in 
the  diagram,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  as  nearly  perpendicular. 
When  they  have  once  penetrated,  however,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  decidua,  they  immediately  dilate  into  the  placental  sinuses 
(represented,  in  the  diagram,  in  black),  which  extend  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  organ,  closely  embracing  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  foetal  tufts.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  placenta, 
arrived  at  this  stage  of  completion,  is  composed  essentially  of 
nothing  but  bloodvessels.  No  other  tissues  enter  into  its  structure, 
for  all  those  which  it  originally  contained  have  disappeared,  ex- 
cepting the  bloodvessels  of  the  foetus,  entangled  with  and  adherent 
to  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mother. 

There  is,  however,  no  direct  communication  between  the  foetal 
and  maternal  vessels.  The  blood  of  the  foetus  is  always  separated 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother  by  a  membrane  which  has  resulted 
from  the  successive  union  and  fusion  of  four  different  membranes, 
viz.,  first,  the  membrane  of  the  foetal  villus;  secondly,  that  of  the 
uterine  follicle;  thirdly,  the  wall  of  the  foetal  bloodvessel;  and, 
fourthly,  the  wall  of  the  uterine  sinus.  The  single  membrane,  how- 
ever, into  which  these  four  finally  coalesce,  is  extremely  thin,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  of  enormous  extent,  owing  to  the  extremely 
abundant  branching  and  subdivision  of  the  foetal  tufts.  These  tufts, 
accordingly,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  circulates,  are  bathed 
everywhere,  in  the  placental  sinuses,  with  the  blood  of  the  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  processes  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  of  exhala- 
tion and  absorption,  go  on  between  the  two  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible activity. 

It  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  arrangement  of  the  foetal 
tufts  in  the  human  placenta.  They  can  be  readily  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  may  be  easily  traced  from  their  attachment  at  the 
under  surface  of  the  chorion  to  their  termination  near  the  uterine 
surface  of  the  placenta.  The  anatomical  disposition  of  the  pla- 
cental sinuses,  however,  is  much  more  difScult  of  examination. 
During  life,  and  while  the  placenta  is  still  attached  to  the  uterus, 
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tfaey  are  filled,  of  ooarie,  with  the  blood  of  the  mother  and  occupy 
fully  one-half  the  entire  mass  of  the  placenta.  Bat  when  the  pla- 
centa is  detachedf  the  maternal  vessels  belonging  to  it  are  torn  off 
at  their  necks  (Fig.  210,  e^Cje^e\  and  the  sinuses,  being  then 
emptied  of  blood  by  the  compression  to  which  the  placenta  is  sub- 
jected, are  apparently  obliterated ;  and  the  foetal  tufts,  falling  to- 
gether and  lying  in  contact  with  each  other,  appear  to  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  placental  mass.  The  existence  of  the  placental 
sinuses,  however,  and  their  true  extent,  may  be  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated in  the  following  manner. 

If  we  take  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  has  died  undelivered  at 
the  full  term  or  thereabout,  and  open  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  placenta,  this  organ  will  be  seen  remaining  attached 
to  the  uterine  surface,  with  all  its  vascular  connections  complete. 
Let  the  foetus  now  be  removed  by  dividing  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
the  uterus,  with  the  placenta  attached,  placed  under  water,  with  its 
internal  surface  uppermost  If  the  end  of  a  blowpipe  be  now 
introduced  into  one  of  the  divided  vessels  of  the  uterine  walls, 
and  air  forced  in  by  gentle  insufflation,  we  can  easily  inflate,  first, 
the  venous  sinuses  of  the  uterus  itself,  and  next,  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  placenta;  and  lastly,  the  bubbles  of  air  insinuate  them- 
selves, everywhere  between  the  foetal  tufts,  and  appear  in  the  most 
superficial  portions  of  the  placenta,  immediately  underneath  the 
transparent  chorion  (a  a.  Fig.  210);  thus  showing  that  the  placental 
sinuses,  which  freely  communicate  with  the  uterine  vessels,  really 
occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta,  and  are  equally  ex- 
tensive with  the  tufts  of  the  chorion.  We  have  verified  this  fact 
in  the  above  manner,  on  four  different  occasions,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Prof.  C.  E.  Gilman,  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Elliot,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands, 
Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  Dr.  T.  C.  Finnell,  and  various  other  medical 
gentlemen  of  New  York. 

If  the  placenta  be  now  detached  and  examined  separately,  it  will 
be  found  to  present  upon  its  uterine  surfiice  a  number  of  openings 
which  are  extremely  oblique  in  their  position,  and  which  are 
accordingly  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  very  thin,  projecting,  ores- 
centic  edge*  These  are  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  vessels,  passing 
into  the  placenta  and  torn  off  at  their  necks,  as  above  described ; 
and  by  carefully  following  them  with  the  probe  and  scissors,  they 
are  fimnd  to  lead  at  once  into  extensive  empty  cavities  (the  pla  • 
cental  sinuses),  situated  between  the  foetal  tufts.  We  have  already 
shown  that  these  cavities  are  filled  during  life  with  the  maternal 
84 
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blood ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  delivery, 
and  while  the  circulation  is  going  on,  the  placenta  is  at  least  twice 
as  large  as  after  it  has  been  detached  and  expelled  from  the  uterus. 

The  placenta,  accordingly,  is  a  double  organ,  formed  partly  by 
the  chorion  and  partly  by  the  decidua ;  and  consisting  of  maternal 
and  foetal  bloodvessels,  inextricably  entangled  and  united  with  each 
other. 

The  part  which  this  organ  takes  in  the  development  of  the  foetus 
is  an  exceedingly  important  one.  From  the  date  of  its  formation, 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  it  constitutes  the  only 
channel  through  which  nourishment  is  conveyed  from  the  mother 
to  the  foetus.  The  nutritious  materials,  which  circulate  in  abun- 
dance in  the  blood  of  the  maternal  sinuses,  pass  through  the  inter- 
vening membrane  by  endosmosis,  and  enter  the  blood  of  the  foetus. 
The  healthy  or  injurious  regimen,  to  which  the  mother  is  subjected, 
will  accordingly  exert  an  almost  immediate  influence  upon  the 
child.  Even  medicinal  substances,  taken  by  the  mother  and  ab- 
sorbed into  her  circulation,  may  readily  transude  through  the  pla- 
cental vessels ;  and  they  have  been  known  in  this  way  to  exert  a 
specific  effect  upon  the  foetal  organization. 

The  placenta  is,  flirthermore,  an  organ  of  exhalation  as  well  as 
of  absorption.  The  excrementitious  substances,  produced  in  the 
circulation  of  the  foetus,  are  undoubtedly  in  great  measure  disposed 
of  by  transudation  through  the  walls  of  the  placental  vessels,  to  be 
afterward  discharged  by  the  excretory  organs  of  the  mother.  The 
system  of  the  mother  may  therefore  be  affected  in  this  manner  by 
influences  derived  from  the  foetus.  It  has  been  remarked  more 
than  once,  in  the  lower  animals,  that  when  the  female  has  two  suc- 
cessive litters  of  young  by  different  males,  the  young  of  the  second 
litter  will  sometimes  bear  marks  resembling  those  of  the  first  male. 
In  these  instances,  the  peculiar  influence  which  produces  the  ex- 
ternal mark  must  have  been  transmitted  by  the  first  male  directly 
to  the  foetus,  from  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  and  from  the  mother  to 
the  foetus  of  the  second  litter. 

It  is  also  through  the  placental  circulation  that  those  disturbing 
effects  are  produced  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  which  result 
from  sudden  shocks  or  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  mother.  There  is 
now  little  room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficiencies  of 
the  foetus,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate,  in 
certain  cases,  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear  or  anger, 
experienced  by  the  mother.    The  mode  in  which  these  efieots  may 
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be  produced  is  readU  j  understood  from  what  has  been  said  above  of 
the  anatomy  and  ftinctions  of  the  placenta.  We  know  very  well 
how  easily  nervous  impressions  will  disturb  the  circulation  in  the 
brain,  the  fSace,  the  lungs,  &c. ;  and  the  uterine  circulation  is  quite 
as  readily  influenced  by  similar  causes,  as  physicians  see  every  day 
in  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  &c.  If  a  nervous  shock  may 
excite  premature  contraction  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  and  produce  abortion,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  disturbing  the  course  of  the  circulation  through 
the  same  organ.  But  the  foetal  circulation  is  dependent,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  maternal.  Since  the  two  sets  of  vessels  are  so  closely 
entwined  in  the  placenta,  and  since  the  foetal  blood  has  here  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  maternal,  that  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  has  to  the  air  in  the  air- vesicles,  it  will  be  liable  to  de 
rangement  from  similar  causes.  If  the  circulation  of  air  through 
the  pulmonary  tubes  and  vesicles  be  suspended,  that  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries  comes  to  an  end  also.  In  the  same  way, 
whatever  disturbs  or  arrests  the  circulation  through  the  vessels  of 
the  maternal  uterus  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  interfere  with  that 
in  the  foetal  capillaries  forming  part  of  the  placenta.  And  lastly,  as 
the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  provided  for  wholly  by  the  placenta,  it 
will  of  course  suffer  immediately  from  any  such  disturbance  of  the 
placental  circulation.  These  effects  may  be  manifested  either  in  the 
general  atrophy  and  death  of  the  foetus ;  or,  if  the  disturbing  cause 
be  slight,  in  the  atrophy  or  imperfect  development  of  particular 
parts ;  just  as,  in  the  adult,  a  morbid  cause  operating  through  the 
entire  system,  may  be  first  or  even  exclusively  manifested  in  some 
particular  organ,  which  is  more  sensitive  to  its  influence  than  other 
parts. 

The  placenta  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  an  organ  which 
performs,  during  intra^uteriue  life,  offices  similar  to  those  of  the 
lungs  and  the  intestine  after  birth.  It  absorbs  nourishment,  reno- 
vates the  blood,  and  discharges  by  exhalation  various  excrementi- 
tious  matters,  which  originate  in  the  processes  of  foetal  nutrition. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

DISCHARGE     OF    THE     OYUM,    AND     RETROGRADE 
DEVELOPMENT   (INVOLUTION)   OF   THE   UTERUS. 

During  the  growth  of  the  ovum  and  the  formation  of  the  pla- 
cental atractures,  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus  also  in- 
creases in  thickness,  while  the  whole  organ  enlarges,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  growing  foetus  and  its  appendages.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  amnion  and  chorion,  furthermore,  undergo  a  change 
during  the  latter  periods  of  gestation,  and  the  umbilical  cord  be- 
comes developed,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  foetal  life  the  umbilical  cord  consists 
simply  of  that  portion  of  the  allantois  lying  next  the  abdomen.  It 
is  then  very  short,  and  contains  the  umbilical  vessels  running  in  a 
nearly  straight  course,  and  parallel  with  each  other,  from  the  abdo- 
men of  the  foetus  to  the  external  portions  of  the  chorion.  At  this 
time  the  amnion  closely  iu  vests  the  body  of  the  foetus,  so  that 

the  size  of  its  cavity  is  but  little 
^^8-  211-  larger  than  that  of  the  foetus.  (Fig. 

211.)  The  space  between  the 
amnion  and  the  chorion  is  then 
occupied  by  an  amorphous  gela- 
tinous material,  in  which  lies  im- 
bedded the  umbilical  vesicle. 

Afterward,  however,  the  am- 
nion enlarges  fiister  than  the  cho- 
rion, and  encroaches  upon  the 
layer  of  gelatinous  matter  situated 
between  the  two  (Fig.  212),  at 
hdmah  ovom  •boot  the  end  of  the  flrat    ihc  samc  time  that  an  albuminous 

.•ath.-l.  Umbilical  redcle.    1.  Ainloa.    8.      fl^jj    ^y^^   "  amuiotic   fluid,"  is  CX- 
Chortoii.  ,     ,   .  .  .         .  1 

uded  into  its  cavity,  in  constantly 
increasing  quantity.  Subsequently,  the  gelatinous  layer,  above  de- 
scribed, altogether  disappears,  and  the  amnion,  at  about  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  fifth  month,  comes  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface 

of  the  chorion.    Finally,  toward  the  end  of  gestation,  the  contact 

becomes  so  close  between  these 

two  membranes  that  they  are  ^'?*  ^^2. 

partially    adherent    to    each 

other,  and  it  requires  a  little 

care  to  separate  them  without 

laceration. 

The  quantity  of  the  amniotic 
fluid  continues  to  increase  dur- 
ing the  latter  periods  of  gesta- 
tion in  order  to  accommodate 
the  movements  of  the  foetus. 
These  movements  begin  to  be 
perceptible    about    the    fifth 

month,     at    which     time      the         H  r  n  a  »  O  v c  n  »t  end  of  third  montli ;  showiM 

enUrgement  of  amnion. 

muscular  system  has  already 

attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development,  but  become  after- 
ward more  frequent  and  more  strongly  pronounced.  The  space 
and  freedom  requisite  for  these  movements  are  provided  for  by  the 
fluid  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  amnion. 

The  umbilical  cord  elongates,  at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  size  of  the  amniotic  cavity.  During  its  growth,  it 
becomes  spirally  twisted  from  right  to  left,  the  two  umbilical  arte- 
ries winding  round  the  vein  in  the  same  direction.  The  gelatinous 
matter,  already  described  as  existing  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion,  while  it  disappears  elsewhere,  accumulates  in  the  cord  in 
considerable  quantity,  covering  the  vessels  with  a  thick,  elastic  en- 
velope, which  protects  them  from  injury  and  prevents  their  being 
accidentally  compressed  or  obliterated.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a 
portion  of  the  amnion,  which  is  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the 
integument  of  the  abdomen,  and  invests  the  whole  of  the  cord  with 
a  continuous  sheath,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  (Fig.  218.) 

The  cord  also  contains,  for  a  certain  period,  the  pedicle  or  stem 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  situation  of  this  vesicle,  it  will  be 
recollected,  is  always  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion.  Its 
pedicle  gradually  elongates  with  the  growth  of  the  umbilical  cord  ; 
and  the  vesicle  itself,  which  generally  disappears  soon  after  the 
third  month,  sometimes  remains  as  late  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh. 
According  to  Prof.  Mayer,  of  Bonn,  it  may  even  be  found,  by  care- 
ful search,  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy.    When  discovered  in 
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the  middle  and  latter  periods  of  gestation,  it  presents  itself  as  a 
small,  flattened,  and  shrivelled  vesicle,  situated  underneath  the 
amnion,  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  insertion  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  A  minute  bloodvessel  is  often  seen  running  to  it  from  the 
cord,  and  ramifying  upon  its  surface. 

Fig.  213. 


Gratid  HuMAif  Utbrub  avd  C  oktb  If  T8,  showing  the  relations  of  the  cord,  placent  a,  mem- 
braaes,  &c.,  about  the  end  of  the  seTenth  month.— I.  Deddaa  Tera.  1.  Deeidna  reOexa.  X  Chorion. 
4.  Amnion. 

The  decidua  reflexa,  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  is 
constantly  distended  and  pushed  back  by  the  increasing  size  of  the 
egg;  so  that  it  is  finally  pressed  closely  against  the  opposite  surface 
of  the  decidua  vera,  which  still  lines  the  greater  part  of  the  uterine 
cavity.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa  are  in  complete  contact  yrith  each 
other,  though  still  distinct  and  capable  of  being  separated  without 
difficulty.  After  that  time,  they  fuse  together  and  become  con- 
founded with  each  other;  the  two  at  last  forming  only  a  single, 
thin,  friable,  semi-opaque  layer,  in  which  no  trace  of  their  original 
glandular  structure  can  be  discovered. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy. 
Then,  the  time  having  arrived  for  parturition  to  take  place,  the 
hypertrophied  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  contract  forcibly  upon 
its  contents,  and  the  egg  is  discharged,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  decidual  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  most  quadrupeds,  the  mem- 
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branes  of  tbe  egg  are  usually  ruptured  during  the  procesB  of  par- 
turitioD ;  and  the  foetus  escapes  first,  the  placenta  and  the  rest  of 
the  appendages  following  a  few  moments  afterward.  Occasionally, 
however,  even  in  the  human  subject,  the  ^g  is  discharged  entire, 
and  the  foetus  liberated  afterward  by  the  laceration  of  the  mem- 
branes. In  each  case,  however,  the  mode  of  separation  and  expul- 
sion is,  in  all  important  particulars,  the  same. 

The  process  of  parturition,  therefore,  consists  essentially  in  a 
separation  of  the  decidual  membrane,  which,  on  being  discharged, 
brings  away  the  ovum  with  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  decidqa 
vera,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  atrophy  during  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  is  by  this  time  nearly  destitute  of  vessels,  and  sepa- 
rates, accordingly,  without  any  perceptible  hemorrhage.  That  por- 
tion, however,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  excessively  vascular;  and  when  the  placenta  is 
separated,  and  its  maternal  vessels  torn  o£f  at  their  necks,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  gush  of  blood  takes  place,  which  accompanies  of 
immediately  follows  the  birth  of  the  foetus.  This  hemorrhage, 
which  occurs  as  a  natural  phenomenon  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
does  not  come  from  the  uterine  vessels  proper.  It  consists  of  the 
blood  which  was  contained  in  the  placental  sinuses,  and  which  is 
expelled  from  them  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  placenta  by 
the  walls  of  the  uterus.  Since  the  whole  amount  of  blood  thus 
lost  was  previously  employed  in  the  placental  circulation,  and  since 
the  placenta  itself  is  thrown  off  at  the  same  time,  no  unpleasant 
effect  is  produced  upon  the  mother  by  such  a  hemorrhage,  because 
the  natural  proportion  of  blood  in  the  rest  of  the  maternal  system 
remains  the  same.  Uterine  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
therefore,  becomes  injurious  only  when  it  continues  after  complete 
separation  of  the  placenta;  in  which  case  it  is  supplied  by  the 
mouths  of  the  uterine  vessels  themselves,  left  open  by  feiilure  of  the 
uterine  contractions.  These  vessels  are  usually  instantly  closed, 
after  separation  of  the  placenta,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus.  They  pass,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in 
an  exceedingly  oblique  direction,  from  the  uterine  surfiioe  to  the 
placenta ;  and  the  muscular  fibres,  which  cross  them  transversely 
above  and  below,  neoessanly  constrict  them,  and  effectually  close 
their  orifices,  immediately  on  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  contraction. 

Another  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  connected  with  preg- 
nancy and  parturition,  ib  the  appearance  in  the  uterus  of  a  new 
mucous  membrane,  growing  underneath  the  old,  and  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  the  latter  after  its  discharge. 
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If  the  internal  sarfaoe  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  be  examined 
immediately  after  partnrition,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  spot  where 
the  placenta  was  attached  every  trace  of  muooas  membrane  has 
disappeared.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are  here  perfectly 
exposed  and  bare;  while  the  mouths  of  the  ruptured  uterine  sinuses 
are  also  visible,  with  their  thin,  ragged  edges  hanging  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  their  orifices  plugged  with  more  or  less 
abundant  bloody  coagula. 

Over  the  rest  of  the  uterine  surface  the  decidua  vera  has  also 
disappeared.  Here,  however,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  ori- 
ginal mucous  membrane,  the  muscular  fibres  are  not  perfectly  bare, 
but  are  covered  with  a  thin,  semi-transparent  film,  of  a  whitish  color 
and  soft  consistency.  This  film  is  an  imperfect  mucous  membrane 
of  new  formation,  which  begins  to  be  produced,  underneath  the 
old  decidua  vera,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month. 
We  have  seen  this  new  mucous  membrane  very  distinctly  in  the 
uterus  of  a  woman  who  died  undelivered  at  the  above  period. 
The  old  mucous  membrane,  or  decidua  vera,  is  at  this  time  some- 
what opaque,  and  of  a  slightly  yellowish  color,  owing  to  a  partial 
fatty  degeneration  which  it  undergoes  in  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy. It  is  easily  rdsed  and  separated  from  the  subjacent  puts, 
owing  to  the  atrophy  of  its  vascular  connections;  and  the  new 
mucous  membrane,  situated  beneath  it,  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  fresh  color,  and  heJEdthy,  transparent  aspect. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  takes  no  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  decidua,  is  not  thrown  oS  in  parturition, 
but  remains  in  its  natural  position ;  and  after  delivery  it  may  be 
seen  to  terminate  at  the  oe  internum  by  an  uneven,  lacerated  edge, 
where  it  was  formerly  continuous  with  the  decidua. 

Subsequently,  a  regeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  place 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  new  formation,  which  is  already  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  becomes  thickened  and  vascular;  and  glandular 
tubules  are  gradually  developed  in  its  substance.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  after  delivery,  according  to  HeschP  and  Longet,'  it  has 
entirely  regained  the  natural  structure  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem* 
brane.  It  unites  at  the  oe  internum,  by  a  linear  cicatrix,  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix,  and  the  traces  of  its  laceration  at 

>  Zeitoohrift  der  K.  K.  OMeUschaft  der  Aente,  in  Wien,  18S2. 
*  Traits  d<i  Phjtiologi*.    De  la  Gfo6raUon,  p.  173. 
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this  spot  afterward  cease  to  be  visible.  At  the  point,  howerer, 
wbere  the  placenta  was  attached,  the  regeneration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  less  rapid ;  and  a  cicatrix-like  spot  is  often  visible  at 
this  situation  for  several  months  after  delivery. 

The  only  further  change,  which  remains  to  be  described  in  this 
connection,  is  the  &tty  degeneration  and  reconstruction  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  uterus.  This  process,  which  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "  involu- 


Fig.  214. 


MvsovLAm  FiBEiB  OP  Ukimprboxatrd 
Utbbits;  from  «  wamMi  ftfed  40,  dMMl  of  phthkOii 
pnlmooBlii. 


tion^'  of  the  uterus,  takes 
.place  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  unirapregnated  uterus 
are  pale,  flattened,  spindle* 
shaped  bodies(Fig.214)  near- 
ly homogeneous  in  structure 
or  very  faintly  granular,  and 
measuring  from  jj,j  to  jj,, 
of  an  inch  in  length,  by 
tfSvv  to  5^55  of  an  inch  in 
width.  During  gestation 
these  fibres  increase  very 
oonsiderably  in  size.  Their 
texture  becomes  much  more 
distinctly  granular,  and  their 
outlines  more  strongly  mark- 
ed. An  oval  nucleus  also 
shows  itself  in  the  central 
part  of  each  fibre.  The  en- 
tire walls  of  the  uterus,  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  are  com- 
posed of  such  muscular  fibres 
as  these,  arranged  in  circu- 
lar, oblique,  and  longitudinal 
bundles. 

About  the  end  of  the  first 
week  after  delivery,  these 
fibres  begin  to  undergo  a 
fatty  degeneration.  (Fig. 
215.)  Their  granules  be- 
come larger  and  more  pro- 

mment,  and  very  soon  as-    d»y- afiT  prtuntiun ;  rh»m  •  wom^o  dciwi  «f  p«er. 
sume    the    appearance     of   p«»ifo»*'. 


Fig.  215. 
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molecules  of  fat,  deposited  in  the  sabstanoe  of  the  fibre.  The  fkity 
deposit,  thus  commenced,  increases  in  abundance,  and  the  mole- 
cules continue  to  enlarge  until  they  become  converted  into  fully 
formed  oil-globules,  which  fill  the  interior  of  the  fibre  more  or  leas 

completely,  and  mask,  to  a 
Fig.  216.  certain  extent,  its  anatomical 

characters.  (Fig.  216.)  The 
universal  fatty  degeneration, 
thus  induced,  gives  to  the 
uterus  a  softer  consistency, 
and  a  pale  yellowish  color 
which  is  characteristic  of  it 
at  this  period.  The  muscu- 
lar fibres  which  have  become 
altered  by  the  &tty  deposit 
are  afterward  gradually  ab- 
sorbed and  disappear;  their 
place  being  subsequently 
taken  by  other  fibres  of  new 
formation,  which  already  be- 
gin to  make  their  appearance 
before  the  old  ones  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  As  this  process  goes  on,  it  results  finally 
in  a  complete  renovation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus. 
The  organ  becomes  again  reduced  in  size,  compact  in  tissue,  and 
of  a  pale  ruddy  hue,  as  in  the  ordinary  unimpregnated  condition. 
This  entire  renewal  or  reconstruction  of  the  uterus  is  completed, 
according  to  Heschl,^  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  after 
delivery. 

'  Op.  oit. 
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weeks  after  parturition ;  from  a  woman  dead  of  peri- 
tonitis. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EMBRYO— NE RVOUS  SYSTEM, 
OROANS  OF  SENSE,  SKELETON,  AND  LIMBS. 


Fig.  217. 


The  first  trace  of  a  spinal  cord  in  the  embryo  consists  of  the 
doable  longitudinal  fold  or  ridge  of  tbe  blastodermic  membrane, 
which  shows  itself  at  an  early  period,  as  above  described,  on  each 
side  the  median  farrow.  The  two  laminsB  of  which  this  is  com- 
posed, on  the  right  and  left  sides  (Fig.  217,  a,  b),  nnite  with  each 
other  in  front,  forming  a  rounded  dilatation  (c), 
the  cephalic  extremity,  and  behind  at  dj  forming 
a  pointed  or  caudal  extremity.  Near  the  poste- 
rior extremity,  there  is  a  smaller  dilatation, 
which  marks  the  future  situation  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord. 

As  the  laminsB  above  described  grow  upward 
and  backward,  they  unite  with  each  other  upon 
the  median  line,  so  that  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  hollow  cylindrical  cord,  terminating  ante- 
riorly by  a  bulbous  enlargement,  and  posteriorly 
by  a  pointed  enlargement;  the  central  cavity 
which  it  contains  running  continuously  through 
it,  from  front  to  rear. 

The  next  change  which  shows  itself  is  a  divi- 
sion of  the  anterior  bulbous  enlargement  into 
three  secondary  compartments  or  vesicles  (Fig. 
218),  which  are  partially  separated  from  each  other  by  transverse 
constrictions.  These  vesicles  are  known  as  the  three  cerebral  vest- 
clesy  from  which  all  the  different  parts  of  the  encephalon  are  after- 
ward to  be  developed.  The  first,  or  most  anterior  cerebral  vesicle 
is  destined  to  form  the  hemispheres;  the  second,  or  middle,  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina ;  and  the  third,  or  posterior,  the  medulla 
oblongata.    All  three  vesicles  are  at  this  time  hollow,  and  their 
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cavities  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  through  the  inter- 

veniug  constrictions. 
Very  soon  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  cerebral  vesicles  sufier 
a  further  division ;  the  middle  one  remain- 
Fig.  218.  ing  undivided.  The  anterior  vesicle  thus 
separates  into  two  portions,  of  which  the 
first,  or  larger,  constitutes  the  hemispheres, 
while  the  second,  or  smaller,  becomes  the 
optic  thalami.  The  third  vesicle  also  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions,  of  which  the  ante- 
rior becomes  the  cerebellum,  and  the  pos- 
terior the  medulla  oblongata. 

There  are,  therefore,  at  this  time,  five 
cerebral  vesicles,  all  of  whose  cavities  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the 
central  cavity  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
entire  cerebro-spinal  axis,  at  the  same  time^ 
becomes  very  strongly  curved  in  an  ante- 
rior direction,  corresponding  with  the  ante- 
Formation  or  the  giebbro-      .  n   1     t    -I      «   1  1 

spiital  AX18.-1.  voeioi*  of    Tior  curvaturc  of  the  body  of  the  embryo 

the  hembpheres.  1  Ve^doto  of    /pjg  219);  SO  that  the  middle  vesicle,  or 

the  tahercnlA  qaadrlgemlna.    3.       >•      ^  -"  ,  ^ 

vesieie  of  the  medniu  oblongata,    that  of  the  tubcrcula  quadrigcmina,  occu- 
pies  a  prominent  angle  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  encephalon,  while  the  hemispheres  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
are  situated  below  it,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 
At  first,  it  will  be  observed,  the  relative  size  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  encephalon  is  very  different  from  that  which 
Fig.  219.         ^ijgy  afterward  attain  in  the  adult  condition.    The 
^-^^i       hemispheres,  for  example,  are  hardly  larger  than 
/  ^R^       the  tubercula  quadrigemina ;  and  the  cerebellum 
^^B       is  very  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
^^^        gata.    Soon  afterward,  the  relative  position  and  size 
Postal  pio,  flre-  q[  i}^q  p^rts  bcgiu  to  alter.    The  hemispheres  and 
?ong!  thowin^g""  biJan  tubcrcula  quadrigemiua  grow  faster  than  the  poste- 
and  apinai  «>rd.-i.  yxot  portious  of  thc  cuccphalon ;  and  the  cerebellum 
bereuu  qaadrigemi-  bccomcs  doubled  backward  over  the  medulla  oblon- 
rM./.u.'',:uJl:u:  g«ta-  (*^'8-  220.)    Subaequently,  the  hemispheres 
rapidly  enlarge,  growing  upward  and  backward, 
so  as  to  cover  in  and  conceal  both  the  optic  thalami  and  the  tuber- 
cula quadrigemina  (Fig.  221);  the  cerebellum  tending  in  the  same 
way  to  grow  backward,  and  projecting  farther  and  fiirther  over  the 
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medcilla  oblongata.    The  Babaequent  history  of  the  development 
of  the  encephalon  is  little  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  same 

Fjg.  220.  Fig.  221. 


TotTAL  Pffl,  one  and  a  qaarter  Inch  Hkat>  op  Fcbtal  Pio.  thi-M  and  % 

long.~^l.    Hemispheres.      1.    Tabercnla  half  laches   loug.— I.   Hemliiphereii.     8. 

qnadrigemloa.     3.  Cerebellam.      4.   Me>  Corebellam.    4.  Medulla  oblongata, 
dalla  oblonfata. 

process;  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  constantly  changing, 
so  that  the  hemispheres  become,  in  the  adult  condition  (Fig.  222), 

Fig.  222. 


BsAfH  OP  Advlt  Pio.~1.  Hemispberea.    3.  Cerebellnm.    4.  Medalla oblonfata. 

the  largest  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  encephalon,  while  the  cere- 
bellum is  next  in  size,  and  covers  entirely  the  upper  portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  surfaces,  also,  of  the  hemispheres  and 
cerebellum,  which  were  at  first  smooth,become  afterward  convoluted; 
increasing,  in  this  way,  still  &rther  the  extent  of  their  nervous 
matter.  In  the  human  foetus,  these  convolutions  begin  to  appear 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  (Longet),  and  grow  con- 
stantly deeper  and  more  abundant  during  the  remainder  of  foetal 
life. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  brain  growing  at  the  same  time  more 
rapidly  than  tliat  which  is  situated  on  the  median  line,  they  soon 
project  on  each  side  outward  and  upward ;  and,  by  folding  over 
against  each  other  in  the  median  line,  form  the  right  and  left  hemi- 
spheres, separated  from   each  other  by  the   hngiindinal  fissure. 
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A  similar  process  of  growth  taking  place  in  the  spinal  cord  results 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  lateral  columns  and  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior median  fissures  of  the  cord.  Elsewhere  the  median  fissure  is 
less  complete,  as,  for  example,  between  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  two  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  and  the  two 
tubercula  quadrigemina;  but  it  exists  everywhere,  and  marks  more 
or  less  distinctly  the  division  between  the  two  sides  of  the  nervous 
centres,  produced  by  the  excessive  growth  of  their  lateral  portions. 
In  this  way  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  converted  into  a  double 
organ,  equally  developed  upon  the  right  and  left  sides,  and  partially 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  median  fissure. 

Orgcuns  of  Special  /SWwc— The  eyes  are  formed  by  a  diverticulum 
which  grows  out  on  each  side  from  the  first  cerebral  vesicle.  This 
diverticulum  is  at  first  hollow,  its  cavity  communicating  with  that 
of  the  hemisphere.  Afterward,  the  passage  between  the  two  is  filled 
up  with  a  deposit  of  nervous  matter,  and  becomes  the  optic  nerve. 
The  globular  portion  of  the  diverticulum,  which  is  converted  into 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  has  a  very  thin  layer  of  nervous  matter  depo- 
sited upon  its  internal  surface,  which  becomes  the  retina;  the  rest 
of  its  cavity  being  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  semi-fluid  substance, 
the  vitreous  body.  The  crystalline  lens  is  formed  in  a  distinct  fol- 
licle, which  is  an  ofi&hoot  of  the  integument,  and  becomes  partially 
imbedded  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The 
cornea  also  is  originally  a  part  of  the  integument,  and  remains 
partially  opaque  until  a  very  late  period  of  development  Its  tissue 
clears  up,  however,  and  becomes  perfectly  transparent,  shortly  be- 
fore birth. 

The  iris  is  a  muscular  septum  which  is  formed  in  front  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  separating  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of 
the  aqueous  humor.  Its  central  opening,  which  afterward  becomes 
the  pupil,  is  at  first  closed  by  a  vascular  membrane,  the  pupillary 
memlyrane^  passing  directly  across  the  axis  of  the  eye.  The  vessels 
of  this  membrane,  which  are  derived  £rom  those  of  the  iris,  subse- 
quently become  atrophied.  They  disappear  first  from  its  centre, 
and  afterward  recede  gradually  toward  its  circumference;  returning 
always  upon  themselves  in  loops,  the  convexities  of  which  are  directed 
toward  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The  pupillary  membrane  itself 
finally  becomes  atrophied  and  destroyed,  following  in  this  retro- 
grade process  the  direction  of  its  receding  bloodvessels,  viz.,  from 
the  centre  toward  the  circumference.  It  has  completely  disappeared 
by  the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  (Cruveilhier.) 
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The  eyelids  are  formed  by  folds  of  the  integument,  which 
gradually  project  from  above  and  below  the  situation  of  the  eye- 
ball. They  grow  so  rapidly  during  the  second  and  third  months 
that  their  free  margins  come  in  contact  and  adhere  together,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  at  that  time  without  some  degree  of  yio* 
lence.  They  remain  adherent  from  this  period  until  the  seventh 
month  (Guy),  when  their  margins  separate  and  they  become  per- 
{dcAj  free  and  movable.  In  the  carnivorous  animals,  however 
(dogs  and  cats),  the  eyelids  do  not  separate  from  each  other  until 
eight  or  ten  days  after  birth. 

The  internal  ear  is  formed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  with 
the  eyeball,  by  an  ofishoot  from  the  third  cerebral  vesicle;  the 
passage  between  them  filling  up  by  a  deposit  of  white  substance, 
which  becomes  the  auditory  nerve.  The  tympanum  and  auditory 
meatus  are  both  o£&hoots  from  the  external  integument 

Skeleton. — At  a  very  early  period  of  development  there  appears, 
as  we  have  already  described  (Chap.  YII.),  immediately  beneath  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  a  cylindrical  cord,  of  a  soft,  cartilaginous  con- 
sistency, termed  the  chorda  donalis.  It  consists  of  a  fibrous  sheath 
containing  a  mass  of  simple  cells,  closely  packed  together  and 
united  by  adhesive  material.  This  cord  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  skeleton,  but  is  merely  a  temporary  organ 
destined  to  disappear  as  development  proceeds. 

Immediately  around  the  chorda  dorsalis  there  are  deposited  soon 
afterward  a  number  of  cartilaginous  plates,  which  encircle  it  in  a 
series  of  rings,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  bodies  of  the  future 
vertebrae.  These  rings  increase  in  thickness  from  without  inward, 
encroaching  upon  the  substance  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  and  finally 
taking  its  place  altogether.  The  thickened  rings,  which  have  been 
filled  up  in  this  way  and  solidified  by  cartilaginous  deposit,  become 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  while  their  transverse  and  articulating 
processes,  with  the  laminae  and  spinous  processes,  are  formed  by 
subsequent  outgrowths  from  the  bodies  in  various  directions. 

When  the  union  of  the  dorsal  plates  upon  the  median  line  £Edls 
to  take  place,  the  spinal  canal  remains  open  at  that  situation,  and 
presents  the  malformation  known  as  spina  bifida.  This  malforma- 
tion may  consist  simply  in  a  fissure  of  the  spinal  canal,  more  or 
less  extensive,  in  which  case  it  may  often  be  cured,  or  even  close 
spontaneously;  or  it  may  be  complicated  with  an  imperfect  deve- 
lopment or  complete  absence  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  same  spot, 
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when  it  is  acoompanied  of  course  by  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  almost  necessarily  results  in  early  death. 

The  entire  skeleton  is  at  first  cartilaginous.  The  first  points  <tf 
ossification  show  themselves  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
month,  almost  simultaneously  in  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw.  Then  come,  in  the  following  order,  the  long  bones  of 
the  extremities,  the  bodies  and  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  bones 
of  the  head,  the  ribs,  pelvis,  scapula,  metacarpus  and  metatarsus, 
and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  bones  of  the  carpus, 
however,  are  all  cartilaginous  at  birth,  and  do  not  begin  to  ossify 
until  a  year  afterward.  The  oalcaneum  and  astragalus  begin  to 
ossify,  according  to  Oruveilhier,  during  the  latter  periods  of  foetal 
life,  but  the  remainder  of  the  tarsus  is  cartilaginous  at  birth.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  femur  begins  to  ossify,  according  to  the 
same  author,  during  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  month.  The  pisiform 
bone  of  the  carpus  is  said  to  commence  its  ossification  later  than 
any  other  bone  in  the  skeleton,  viz^  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
after  birth.  Nearly  all  the  bones  ossify  from  several  distinct  points ; 
the  ossification  spreading  as  the  cartilage  itself  increases,  in  size, 
and  the  various  bony  pieces,  thus  produced,  uniting  with  each  other 
at  a  later  period,  usually  some  time  after  birth. 

The  limbs  appear,  by  a  kind  of  budding  process,  as  oflshoots  of 
the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane.  They  are  at 
first  mere  rounded  elevations,  without  any  separation  between  the 
fingers  and  toes,  or  any  distinction  between  the  different  articula- 
tions.  Subsequently  the  free  extremity  of  each  limb  becomes  di- 
vided into  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  toes;  and  afterward  the 
articulations  of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  knee  and  elbow,  shoulder  and 
hip,  appear  successively  from  below  upward. 

The  posterior  extremities,  in  the  human  subject,  are  less  rapid  in 
their  development  than  the  anterior.  Throughout  the  term  of 
fcetal  life,  indeed,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  are  generally  more 
voluminous  than  the  posterior.  The  younger  the  embryo,  the  larger 
are  the  bead  and  upper  extremities  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  lower  limbs,  and  the  pelvis  more  particularly,  are  very 
slightly  developed  in  the  early  periods  of  growth,  as  compared  with 
the  spinal  column,  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  spinal  column,  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  pro- 
jects at  this  time  considerably  beyond  the  pelvis,  forming  a  tail,  like 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  which  is  curled  forward  toward  the  ab- 
domen, and  terminates  in  a  pointed  extremity.    Subsequently  the 
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pelvis  and  the  muscular  parts  seated  upon  it  grow  so  much  fiister 
than  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  that  the  latter  become  concealed 
under  the  adjoining  soft  parts,  and  the  rudimentary  tail  accordingly 
disappears. 

The  integument  of  the  embryo  is  at  first  thin,  vascular,  and  ex* 
oeedingly  transparent.  It  afterward  becomes  thicker,  more  opaque, 
and  whitish  in  color;  though  even  at  birth  it  is  more  vascular  than 
in  the  adult  condition,  and  the  ruddy  color  of  its  abundant  capil- 
lary vessels  is  then  very  strongly  marked.  The  hairs  begin  to 
appear  about  the  middle  of  intra-uterine  life;  showing  themselves 
first  upon  the  eyebrows,  and  afterward  upon  the  scalp,  trunk  and 
extremities.  The  nails  are  in  process  of  formation  from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  month ;  and,  according  to  EoUiker,  are  still  covered 
with  a  layer  of  epidermis  until  after  the  latter  period.  The  seba- 
oeoua  matter  of  the  cutaneous  glandules  accumulates  upon  the  skin 
after  the  sixth  month,  and  forms  a  whitish,  semisolid,  oleaginous 
layer,  termed  the  vemix  caaeodOy  which  is  most  abundant  in  the 
flexures  of  the  joints,  between  the  folds  of  the  integument,  behind 
the  ears  and  upon  the  scalp. 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  repeatedly  exfoliated  after  the  first 
five  months  of  foetal  life  (Kdlliker),  and  replaced  by  others,  of  new 
formation  and  of  larger  size.  These  exfoliated  epidermic  cells  are 
found  mingled  with  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  vemix  caseosa  in 
great  abundance.  This  semi-oleaginous  layer,  with  which  the  in- 
tegument is  covered,  becomes  exceedingly  useful  in  the  process  of 
parturition,  by  lubricating  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  allowing  it 
to  pass  easily  through  the  generative  passages. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL  AND 
ITS  APPENDAGES. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  a  preoeding  chapter,  that  the  intestinal 
canal  is  formed  by  the  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane, 
which  carves  forward  on  each  side,  and  is  thus  converted  into  a 
nearly  straight  cylindrical  tube,  terminating  at  each  extremity  in 
a  rounded  cul-dewsac,  and  inclosed  by  the  external  layer  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane.  The  abdominal  walls,  however,  do  not 
unite  with  each  other  upon  the  median  line  until  long  after  the 
formation  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  so  that,  during  a  certain  period, 
the  abdomen  of  the  embryo  is  widely  open  in  front,  presenting  a 
long  oval  excavation,  in  which  the  nearly  straight  intestinal  tube 
is  to  be  seen,  running  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity. 

The  formation  of  the  stomach  takes  place  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  alimentary  canal,  originally  straight,  soon  presents  two 
lateral  curvatures  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  first  to 
the  left,  the  second  to  the  right.  The  first  of  these  curvatures  be- 
comes expanded  into  a  wide  sac,  projecting  laterally  from  the 
median  line  into  the  left  hypochondrium,  forming  the  great  pouch 
of  the  stomach.  The  second  curvature,  directed  to  the  right,  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum ;  and  the 
tube  at  that  point  becoming  constricted  and  furnished  with  a  circular 
layer  of  muscular  fibres,  is  converted  into  the  pylorus.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  again  turns  to  the  left;  and 
these  curvatures,  increasing  in  number  and  complexity,  form  the 
convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  The  large  intestine  forms  a 
spiral  curvature ;  ascending  on  the  right  side,  then  crossing  over 
to  the  left  as  the  transverse  colon,  and  again  descending  on  the  left 
side,  to  terminate  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  the  rectum. 

The  curvatures  of  the  intestinal  canal  take  place,  however,  in  an 
antero-posterior,  as  well  as  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  may  be  best 
studied  in  a  profile  view,  as  in  Fig.  223.    The  abdominal  walls  are 
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bere  still  imperfectly  closed,  leaving  a  wide  opening  at  a  i,  where 
the  integament  of  the  foetus  becomes  continuous  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  amniotic  membrane.    The  intestine  makes  at 

Fig.  223. 


PormaUoo  of  Altmintabt  Caval.— a,ft.  ComneBoemeat  of  »malon.  e,  e.  Intottiiie.  d. 
Pharynx,  e.  Urinary  bladder.  /.  Allantoit.  g.  Umbilieal  resiole.  m.  Dotted  line,  thowiag  the 
place  of  formation  of  the  oBtophagni. 

first  a  single  angular  turn  forward,  and  opposite  the  most  promi- 
nent portion  of  this  angle  is  to  be  seen  the  obliterated  duct,  which 
forms  the  stem  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  A  short  distance  below 
this  point  the  intestine  subsequently  enlarges  in  its  calibre,  and  the 
situation  of  this  enlargement  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
colon.  The  two  portions  of  the  intestine,  after  this  period,  become  * 
widely  difierent  from  each  other.  The  upper  portion,  which  is  the 
small  intestine,  grows  mostly  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  be- 
comes a  very  long,  convoluted,  and  narrow  tube;  while  the  lower 
portion,  which  is  the  large  intestine,  increases  rapidly  in  diameter, 
but  elongates  less  than  the  former. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  a  late- 
ral bulging  or  diverticulum  of  the  latter  shows  itself,  and  increasea 
in  extent,  until  the  ileum  seems  at  last  to  be  inserted  obliquely  into 
the  side  of  the  colon.  This  diverticulum  of  the  colon  is  at  first  uni- 
formly tapering  or  conical  in  shape ;  but  afterward  that  portion 
which  forms  its  free  extremity,  becomes  narrow  and  elongated,  and 
is  slightly  twisted  upon  itself  in  a  spiral  direction,  forming  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis;  while  the  remaining  portion,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  intestine,  becomes  exceedingly  enlarged,  and  forms 
the  caput  coli. 

The  CDput  coli  and  the  appendix  are  at  first  situated  near  the  urn- 
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bilicns.;  but  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  (Cruveilhier)  their 
position  is  altered,  and  they  then  become  fixed  in  the  right  iliac 
region.  During  the  first  six  Aionths,  the  internal  surface  of  the 
small  intestine  is  smooth.  At  the  seventh  month,  according  to 
Cruveilhier,  the  valvul®  conniventes  begin  to  appear,  after  which 
they  increase  in  size  till  birth.  The  division  of  the  colon  into  sac- 
culi  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands,  is  also  an  appearance 
which  presents  itself  only  during  the  last  half  of  foetal  life.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  colon  is  smooth  and  cylindrical  in  figure, 
like  the  small  intestine. 

After  the  small  intestine  is  once  formed,  it  increases  very  rapidly 
in  length.  It  grows,  indeed,  at  this  time,  faster  than  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen;  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  contained  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  but  protrudes  under  the  form  of  an  intestinal  loop,  or  her- 
nia, from  the  umbilical  opening.  At  a  subsequent  period,  on  the 
contrary,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
intestine.  They  accordingly  gradually  envelop  the  hernial  protru- 
sion, and  at  last  inclose  it  again  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Owing  to  an  imperfect  development  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
an  imperfect  closure  of  the  umbilicus,  this  intestinal  protrusion, 
which  is  normal  during  the  early  stages  of  foetal  life,  sometimes 
remains  at  birth,  and  we  then  have  a  congenital  umbilical  htmia. 
As  the  parts  at  that  time,  however,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
cicatrize  and  unite  with  each  other,  simple  pressure  is  generally 
effectual,  in  such  cases,  in  retaining  the  hernia  within  the  abdomen, 
and  in  producing  at  last  a  complete  cure. 

Urinary  Bladder^  Urethra^  &c. — It  will  be  recollected  that  very 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  intestine,  a  vascular  outgrowth  takes 
place  from  its  posterior  portion,  which  gradually  protrudes  from  the 
open  walls  of  the  abdomen  in  front,-  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  external  investing  membrane  of  the  egg,  and  forms,  by  its  con- 
tinued growth  and  expansion,  the  alUmtoiB.  (Fig.  228,/.)  It  is  at 
first,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  hollow  sac;  but,  as  it  spreads  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  egg,  its  two 
opposite  walls  adhere  to  each  other,  so  that  its  cavity  is  obliterated 
at  this  situation,  and  it  is  thus  converted  into  a  single  vascular 
membrane,  the  chorion.  This  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
allantois  commences  at  its  external  portion,  and  gradually  extends 
inward  toward  the  point  of  its  emergence  from  the  abdomen.  The 
hollow  tube,  or  duct,  which  connects  the  cavity  of  the  allantois  with 
the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  is  accordingly  converted,  as  the 
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process  of  obliteration  proceeds,  into  a  solid,  rounded  cord.  This 
cord  is  termed  the  unbdius. 

After  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  have  come  in  contact,  and  united 
with  each  other  at  the  umbilicus,  that  portion  of  the  above  duct 
which  is  left  outside  the  abdominal  cavity,  forms  a  part  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  remains  connected  with  the  umbilical  arteries  and 
vein.  That  portion,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  included  in  the  ab- 
domen,  does  not  close  completely,  but  remains  as  a  pointed  fusiform 
sac,  terminating  near  the  umbilicus  in  the  solid  cord  of  the  urachus, 
and  still  communicating  at  its  base  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  This  fusiform  sac  (Fig.  228,  «),  becomes  the  nr»- 
nary  bladder;  and  in  the  foetus  at  term,  the  bladder  is  still  conical 
in  form,  its  pointed  extremity  being  attached,  by  means  of  the  ura- 
chus, to  the  internal  surface  of  the  abdominal  walls  at  the  situation 
of  the  umbilicus.  Afterward,  the  bladder  loses  this  conical  form, 
and  its  fundus  in  the  adult  becomes  rounded  and  bulging. 

The  urinary  bladder,  as  it  appears  from  the  above  description,  at 
first  communicates  freely  with  the  intestinal  cavity.  The  intestine, 
in  fact,  terminates,  at  this  time,  in  a  wide  passage,  or  cloaoa^  at  its 
lower  extremity,  which  serves  as  a  common  outlet  for  the  urinary 
and  intestinal  passages.  Subsequently,  however,  a  horizontal  par- 
tition makes  its  appearance  just  above  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  grows  downward  and  forward  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  divide  the  above-mentioned  cloaca  into  two  parallel 
and  unequal  passages.  The  anterior  or  smaller  of  these  passages 
becomes  the  urethra,  the  posterior  or  larger  becomes  the  rectum; 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  septum  between  them  becomes  finally 
united  with  the  skin,  forming,  at  its  most  superficial  part,  a  tole- 
rably wide  band  of  integument,  the  perinewm^  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  external  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  oovUenU  of  the  intestine^  which  accumulate  during  foetal  life, 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  small  intes- 
tine they  are  semifluid  or  gelatinous  in  consistency,  of  a  light 
yellowish  or  grayish-white  color  in  the  duodenum,  becoming  yellow, 
reddish-brown  and  greenish  brown  below.  In  the  large  intestine 
they  are  of  a  dark  greenish  hue,  and  pasty  in  consistency ;  and  the 
contents  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  received  the 
name  of  meixnium^  from  their  resemblance  to  inspissated  poppy- 
juice.  The  meconium  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  as  well  as 
various  insoluble  substances,  probably  the  residue  of  epithelial  and 
mucous  accumulations.    It  does  not  contain,  however,  any  trace  of 
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the  biliary  substances  (tauro-oholatesand  glyko-cholates)  when  care- 
fully examined  by  Pettenkofer's  test ;  and  ^nnot  therefore  properly 
be  regarded,  as  is  sometimes  incorrectly  asserted,  as  resuWng  from 
the  accumulation  of  bile.  In  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  on 
the  contrary,  traces  of  bile  may  be  found,  according  to  Lehmann,^ 
so  early  as  between  the  fifth  add  sixth  months.  We  have  also 
found  distinct  traces  of  bile  in  the  small  intestine  at  birth,  but  it  is 
even  then  in  extremely  small  quantity,  and  is  sometimes  altogether 
absent. 

The  meconium,  therefore,  and  the  intestinal  contents  generally, 
are  not  composed  principally,  or  even  to  any  appreciable  extent,  of 
the  secretions  of  the  liver.  They  appear  rather  to  be  produced  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  itself.  Even  their  yellowiaii 
and  greenish  color  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  bile,  since 
the  yellow  color  first  shows  itself,  in  very  young  foetuses,  about 
the  middle  of  the  small  intestine,  and  not  at  its  upper  extremity. 
The  material  which  accumulates  afterward  appears  to  extend  from 
this  point  upward  and  downward,  gradually  filling  the  intestine, 
and  becoming,  in  the  ileum  and  large  intestine,  darker  and  more 
pasty  as  gestation  advances. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct,  perhaps  of  some  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  amniotic  fluid,  during  the  latter  half  of  foetal  life, 
finds  its  way,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  into  the  stomach,  and 
through  that  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Small  cheesy-looking  masses 
nmy  sometimes  be  found  at  birth  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
stomach,  which  are  seen  on  microscopic  examination  to  be  no  other 
than  portions  of  the  vemix  caseosa  exfoliated  fVom  the  skin  into, 
the  amniotic  cavity,  and  afterward  swallowed  into  the  stomach* 
According  to  Kdlliker,*  the  soft.downy  hairs  of  the  foetus,  exfoliated 
from  the  skin,  are  often  swallowed  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  meconium. 

The  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  before  birth ;  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  being  generally  in  small  quantity,  clear,  nearly  colorless, 
and  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction. 

The  liver  is  developed  at  a  very  early  period.    Its  size  in  pro 
portion  to  that  of  the  entire  body  is,  in  &ct,  very  much  greater  in 
the  early  months  than  at  birth  or  in  the  adult  condition.    In  the 
foetal  pig  we  have  found  the  relative  siae  of  the  liver  greatest 
within  the  first  mcmth,  when  it  amounts  to  very  neariy  12  per  cent. 

*  Phjrfiiologioal  ChemlBtry,  PhiIa<i«IphU  edition,  toI.  i.  p.  532. 
'  Q«web«l«hrtt.     Leipzig,  1852,  p.  139. 
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of  the  entire  weight  of  the  body.  Afterward,  as  it  grows  lees  rapidly 
than  other  parts,  its  rdative  weight  diminishes  sueoessively  to  10 
per  cent  and  6  per  oent.;  and  is  reduced  before  birth  to  8  or  4  per 
cent  In  the  human  subject,  also,  the  weight  of  the  liver  at  birth 
is  between  8  and  4  per  oent  of  that  of  the  entire  body. 

The  secretion  of  bile  takes  place,  as  we  have  intimated  above, 
during  foetal  life,  in  a  very  scanty  manner.  We  have  found  it,  in 
minute  quantity,  in  the  gall-bladder  as  well  as  in  the  small  intes- 
tine at  birth ;  but  it  does  not  probably  take  any  active  part  in  the 
nutritive  or  other  functions  of  the  ftetus  before  that  period. 

The  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  commences  during  foetal  life, 
and  at  birth  the  tissue  of  the  OTgan  is  abundantly  saccharine.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  gestation  sugar  is 
produced  in  the  foetus  from  other  sources  than  the  liver.  In  very 
young  foetuses  of  the  pig,  for  example,  bodi  the  allantoic  and 
amniotic  fluids  are  saccharine,  a  considerable  time  before  any  sugar 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  Even  the  urine,  in 
half  grown  foetal  pigs,  contains  aa  appreciable  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  the  young  animal  is  therefore,  at  this  period,  in  a  diabetic  con- 
dition. This  sugar,  however,  disappears  from  the  urine  before  birth, 
and  also  from  the  amniotic  fluid,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Ber- 
nard;' while  the  liver  begins  to  produce  a  saccharine  substance,  and 
to  exerdse  the  glycogenic  function,  which  it  continues  after  birth. 

Development  (f  the  Pharynx^  (Esophague,  Ac. — We  have  already 
seen  that  the  intestinal  caiud  consists  at  first  of  a  cylindrical  tube, 
terminated,  at  each  extremity  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  by  a  rounded 
cul-de<«ac  (Elg.  228,  e,  c);  and  that  the  openings  of  the  mouth  and 
anus  are  subsequently  formed  by  perforations  which  take  place 
through  the  integument  and  the  intervening  tissues,  and  so  estab- 
lish a  communication  with  the  intestinal  tube.  The  formation  of 
the  anterior  perforation  and  its  appendages  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — 

After  the  early  development  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  the  mode 
above  described,  the  head  increases  in  size  out  <^  all  proportion  to 
the  remainder  of  the  foetus,  projecting  as  a  large  rounded  mass  from 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  and  containing  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  special  sense.  This  portion  soon  bends  over  toward  the 
abdomen,  in  <K>nsequence  of  the  increasing  curvature  of  the  whole 
body  which  takes  place  at  this  time.    In  the  interior  oi  this 

*  L«90iM  de  PhjTBioIogitt  Bxp^mentaltt,  PftrU,  1865,  p.  398. 
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cephalic  mass  there  is  now  formed  a  large  cavity  (Fig.  228^  d),  by 
the  melting  down  and  liqaefiEU^on  of  a  portion  of  its  substance. 
This  cavity  is  the  fharynx.  It  corresponds  by  its  anterior  extre- 
mity to  the  foiure  situation  of  the  mouth;  and  by  its  posterior 
portion  to  the  upper  end  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  future  situation 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  still,  however,  closed  on  all  sides,  and  does 
not  as  yet  communicate  either  with  the  exterior  or  with  the  cavity 
of  the  stomach.  There  is,  accordingly,  at  this  time,  no  thorax 
whatever;  but  the  stomach  lies  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  immediately  beneath  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pharynx, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  wall  of  intervening  tissue. 

Subsequently,  a  perforation  takes  place  between  the  adjacent 
extremities  of  the  pharynx  and  stomach,  by  a  short  narrow  tube, 
the  situation  of  which  is  marked  by  the  dotted  lines  x,  in  Fig.  228. 
This  tube  afterward  lengthens  by  the  rapid  growth  of  that  portion 
of  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  becomes  the  <B9aphagu$. 
Neither  the  pharynx  nor  oesophagus,  therefore,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  formed  from  the  internal  layer  of 
the  blastodermic  membrane;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  formattons 
of  the  external  layer,  from  which  the  entire  cephalic  mass  is  pro- 
duced. The  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  is 
to  be  regarded,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  as  rather  a  continuation 
of  the  integument  than  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  and 
even  in  the  adult,  the  thick,  whitish,  and  opaque  pavement  epithe- 
lium of  the  oesophagus  may  be  seen  to  terminate  abruptly,  by  a 
well-defined  line  of  demarcation,  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach; beyond  which,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  variety,  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  soft,  ruddy,  and  transparent  appearance. 

4s  the  oesophagus  lengthens,  the  lungs  are  developed  on  each 
aide  of  it  by  a  protrusion  irom  the  pharynx,  which  extends  and 
becomes  repeatedly  subdivided,  forming  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
their  ramifications.  At  first,  the  lungs  project  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  for  there  is  still  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  chest  and  abdomen.  Afterward,  a  horizontal  partition 
begins  to  form  on  each  side,  at  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  lungs, 
which  gradually  closes  together  at  a  central  point,  so  as  to  form 
the  diaphragm,  and  finally  to  shut  off  altogether  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  flrom  that  of  the  abdomen.  Before  the  doeure  of  the 
diaphragm,  thus  formed,  is  complete,  a  circular  opening  exists  on 
each  side  the  median  line,  by  which  the  peritoneal  and  pleural 
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cavitiet  oommanieate  with  each  other.  In  some  instancee  the  d^ 
velopmeot  of  Uie  diaphragm  is  arrested  at  this  point,  either  on  one 
Hide  or  the  other,  and  the  opening  accordingly  remains  permanent. 
The  abdominal  organs  then  partially  protrude  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  on  that  side,  forming  congenital  diaphragmtitic  hernia. 
The  lung  on  the  affected  side  also  usually  remains  in  a  state  of 
imperfect  development.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  of  this  character  is 
more  frequently  found  upon  the  left  side  than  upon  the  right.  It 
may  sometimes  continue  until  adult  life  without  causing  any  serious 
inconvenience. 

The  Jieart  is  formed,  at  a  very  early  period,  directly  in  front  of 
the  situation  of  the  oesophagus.  Its  size  soon  becomes  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body;  so  that  it  protrudes  beyond 
the  level  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  covered  only  by  the  pericardium. 
Subsequently,  the  walls  of  the  thorax;  becoming  more  rapidly 
developed,  grow  over  it  and  inclose  it.  In  certain  instances,  how- 
ever, they  fail  to  do  so,  and  the  heart  then  remains  partially  or 
completely  uncovered,  in  front  of  the  chest,  presenting  the  condi- 
tion known  as  ectopia  cordis.  This  malformation  is  necessarily 
fatal. 

Development  of  the  Face. — While  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
pharynx  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  as  above 
described,  its  upper  extremity  also  becomes  perforated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  establishes  a  commanication  with  the  exterior.  This 
perforation  is  at  first  wide  and  gaping.  It  afterward  becomes 
divided  into  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages;  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  face  are  formed  round  it  in  the  following  manner: — 

From  the  sides  of  the  cephalic  mass 

Fiff  224 

five  buds  or  processes  shoot  out,  and 
grow  toward  each  other,  so  as  to  approach 
the  centre  of  the  oral  orifice  above  men- 
tioned. (Fig.  224.)  One  of  them  grows 
directly  downward  from  the  frontal  region 
(i),  and  is  called  the  frontal  or  inter- 
maxillary process,  because  it  afterward 
contains  in  its  lower  extremity  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  in  which    the  incisor 

teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  inserted.    The     at  aboot  the  twentieth  daj.  After 
next  process  (.)  originates  from  the  side     .^Z^i/rn  •co\^^^^^ 
of  the  opening,  and,  advancing  toward  the     oriatennaxtiiKirprooeee.  s.  Pn>. 
median  line,  forms,  with  its  fellow  of  the 
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opposite  side,  the  superior  maxilla.  The  prooeaaes  of  the  remain* 
ing  pair  (a)  also  grow  from  the  side,  and  form,  by  their  subsequent 
union  upon  the  median  line,  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  inferior 
maxillary  bone  is  finally  consolidated,  in  man,  into  a  single  piece, 
but  remains  permanently  divided,  in  the  lower  animals,  by  a  suture 
upon  the  median  line. 

As  the  frontal  process  grows  from  above 
Fig.  225.  downward,  it  becomes  double  at  its  lower 

extremity  (Fig.  226),  and  at  the  same  time 
two  of&hoots  show  themselves  upon  its 
sides  (i),  which  curl  round  and  inclose  two 
circular  orifices  («),  the  opening  of  the  an- 
terior nares ;  the  ofibhoots  themselves  be- 
coming the  al»  nasi. 

The  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla 
continue  their  growth,  but  less  rapidly  than 
those  of  the  inferior;  so  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  already  consolidated 
with  each  other,  while  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  still  separate. 
H  BAD  OP  Hum  A  If  Em  be  to        ^g  ^]^q  processcs  of  the  supcrfor  maxilla 

at  (he  end  of  the  first  month.  *  ^ 

After  Lon««t;  from  %  upeeimen  contiuue  to  enlarge,  they  also  tend  to  unite 
m  the  collection  of  M.  co.te  -       j^j^       ^  ^j^  ^    mcdiau  Hue,  but  are 

1.  AUuaMl.    2.  Superior  maxilla.       "  *•"  %^u^u.  wuo*  vu  wuv  ujv^msu  aiu%^  t^uw  •*« 

s.  Inferior  maxilla.    4.  Inter-    prevcutcd  from  doiug  80  by  thc  intcrmax- 

maxillarr  prooenc.     A.    Noktril.       ...  ...  ,  .     ^ 

e.  Bje.  illary  processes  which  grow  down  between 

them.    They  then  unite  with  the  inter* 

maxillary  processes,  which  have  at  the  same  time  united  with  each 

other,  and  the  upper  jaw  and  lip  are  thus  completed.    (Fig.  226.) 

The  external  edge  of  the  ala  nasi  also 
^^'  ^^'  adheres  to  the  superior  maxillary  pro- 

cess and  unites  with  it,  leaving  only  a 
curved  crease  or  furrow,  as  a  sort  of 
cicatrix,  to  mark  the  line  of  union  be- 
tween them. 

Sometimes  the  superior  maxillary 
and  the  intermaxillary  processes  fail  to 
unite  with  each  other;  and  we  then 
have  the  malformation  known  as  hare- 
lip. The  fissure  of  hare-lip,  conse- 
HiAD  or  HoMAH  bmbrto,  about   queutly,  is  ucvcr  exactly  in  the  median 

the  end  of  the  necoDd  month — From  a     -.  ,      ^         i-*.i       .  -j  i»  -^ 

•peclmenlutheaath«r'.po«e«l«u.  1^6,  but   a  llttlc   tO    OnC   Sldc   of  it,  OU 
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the  external  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  process.  Occasionally,  the 
same  deficiency  exists  on  both  sides,  producing  ^  double  hare-lip ;" 
in  which  case,  if  the  fissures  extend  through  the  bony  structures, 
the  central  piece  of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  is  detached  from 
the  remainder,  contains  the  four  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  intermaxillary  bone  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  eyes  at  an  early  period  are  situated  upon  the  sides  of  the 
head,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  in  an  anterior  view.  (Fig.  224.) 
As  development  proceeds,  they  come  to  be  situated  ikrther  forward 
(Fig.  226),  their  axes  being  divergent  and  directed  obliquely  for- 
ward and  outward.  At  a  later  period  still  they  are  placed  on  the 
anterior  plane  of  the  face  (Fig.  226)  and  have  their  axes  nearly 
parallel  and  looking  directly  forward.  This  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  effected  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  pos- 
terior and  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  which  enlarge  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  alter  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  seated  in  front  of  them. 

The  palate  is  formed  by  a  septum  between  the  mouth  and  nares, 
which  arises  on  each  side  as  a  horizontal  plate  or  o£bhoot  from  the 
superior  maxilla.  These  two  plates  afterward  unite  with  each 
other  upon  the  median  line,  forming  a  complete  partition  between 
the  oral  and  nasal  cavities.  The  right  and  left  nasal  passages  are 
also  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  plate  (vomer),  which 
grows  from  above  downward  and  fuses  with  the  palatal  plates  be- 
low. Fissure  of  the  palate  is  caused  by  a  deficiency,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  one  of  the  horizontal  maxillary  plates.  It  is  accord- 
ingly situated  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  and  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  hare-lip  and  fissure  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
fissures  of  the  palate  and  the  lip  are  very  often  continuous  with 
each  other. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  incomplete 
vertical  partitions,  which  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  oral  cavity, 
and  tend  to  separate,  by  a  slight  constriction,  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  from  that  of  the  pharynx. 

When  all  the  above  changes  are  accomplished,  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  mouth,  nares,  and  fetaces,  with  their  various  projections 
and  divisions,  have  been  successively  formed;  and  the  development 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  then  complete. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  WOLFFIAN 
BODIES,  AND  INTERNAL  ORGANS  OF  QENE- 
RATION. 


Fig.  227. 


The  first  trace  of  a  urinary  apparatus  in  the  embryo,  consists  of 
two  long,  fusiform  bodies,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  ab- 
domen at  a  very  early  period,  situated  on  each  side  the  spinal 
column.  l%ese  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wolffian  bodies. 
They  are  fully  formed,  in  the  human  subject,  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  month  (Coste),  at  which  time  they  are  the  largest  organs  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  extending  from  just  below  the  heart,  nearly 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  In  the  foetal  pig,  when  a 
little  over  half  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  227),  the  WolflSan  bodies  are 
rounded  and  kidney-shaped,  and  occupy  a  very  large  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Their  importance  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  their  weight  at  this  time  is  equal  to 
a  little  over  -,^y  of  that  of  the  entire  body — a 
proportion  which  is  seven  or  eight  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  adult 
condition.  There  are,  indeed,  at  this  period, 
only  three  organs  perceptible  in  the  abdo- 
men, viz.,  the  liver,  which  has  begun  to  be 
formed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  the  intestine,  which  is  already  some- 
what convoluted,  and  occupies  its  central 
portion ;  and  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  pro- 
ject on  each  side  the  spinal  column. 

The  Wolffian  bodies,  in  their  intimate 
structure,  resemble  very  closely  the  adult 
kidney.  They  consist  of  secreting  tubules, 
lined  with  epithelium,  which  run  from  the 
outer  toward  the  inner  edge  of  the  organ,  terminating  at  their  free 
extremities  in  small  rounded  dilatations,  or  culs-de-sac.    Into  eaoh 


FoitalPiu,  ^ofaalnch 
long ;  firom  a  •peelmen  In  the 
nnthor'n  pOMeMion.  1.  He»it. 
S.  Anterior  extremity.  3.  Pos- 
terior eztremitj.  4.  Wot  flan 
hodj  The  abdominal  walla 
have  been  ent  away,  in  order 
to  show  the  po«ltion  of  the 
Wolflan  bodiea 
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of  these  dilated  extremities  is  received  a  globular  coil  of  capillary 
bloodvessels,  or  glomerulus,  similar  to  that  of  the  adult  kidney. 
The  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  all  empty  into  a  common  excre- 
tory duct,  which  leaves  the  organ  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  com- 
municates afterward  with  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  just 
at  the  point  where  the  diverticulum  of  the  allantois  is  given  off,  and 
where  the  urinary  bladder  is  afterward  to  be  situated.  The  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  distinction,  between  the  minute  structure  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  and  that  of  the  true  kidneys,  consists  in  the 
size  of  the  tubules  and  of  their  glomeruli,  these  elements  being 
considerably  larger  in  the  Wolffian  body,  than  in  the  kidney.  In 
the  foetal  pig,  for  example,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the 
diameter  of  the  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  3^^  of  an  inch, 
while  in  the  kidney  of  the  same  foetus,  the  diameter  of  the  tubules 
is  only  ly}^  of  an  inch.  The  glomeruli  in  the  Wolffian  bodies 
measure  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  kidney  mea- 
sure only  ^Ijf  of  an  inch.  The  Wolffian  bodies  are  therefore  urinary 
organs,  so  £Etr  as  regards  their  anatomical  structure,  and  are  some- 
times known,  accordingly,  by  the  name  of  the  '*  false  kidneys." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  perform,  at  this  early  period,  a  func- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  separate  from  the  blood 
of  the  embryo  an  excrementitious  fluid  which  is  discharged  by  the 
ducts  of  the  organ  into  the  cavity  of  the  allantois. 

Subsequently,  the  Wolffian  bodies  increase  for  a  time  in  size, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  consequently 
their  relative  magnitude  diminishes.     Still  later,  they  begin  to 
suffer  an  absolute  diminution  or  atrophy,  and  becom 
leas  and  less  perceptible.    In  the  human  subject,  thej 
to  be  detected  after  the  end  of  the  second  month  (Lou 
the  quadrupeds  also  they  disappear  completely  long  I 
They  are  consequently  foetal  organs,  destined  to  play  a 
part  during  a  certain  stage  of  development,  but  to  b 
ward  atrophied  and  absorbed,  as  the  physiological  condition  of  the 
foetus  alters.    During  the  period,  however,  of  their  retrogression 
and  atrophy,  other  organs  appear  in  their  neighborhood,  which 
become  afterward  permanently  developed.    These  are,  first,  the 
kidneys,  and  secondly,  the  internal  organs  of  generation. 

The  kidneys  are  formed  just  behind  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  are 
at  first  entirely  concealed  by  them  in  a  front  view,  the  kidneys 
being  at  this  time  not  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  the  size  of 
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the  Wolffian  bodies.  (Fig.  22b.)    As  tbe  kidneys,  however,  subse- 
quently enlarge,  while  the  Wolffian  bodies  diminish,  the  propor- 
tions existing  between  the  two  organs  are 

y^g-  228.  reversed ;  and  the  Wolffian  bodies  at  last 

come  to  be  mere  small  rounded  or  ovoid 

masses,  situated  on  the  anterior  sur&oe 

of  the  kidneys.  (Figs.  229  and  280.)    The 

kidneys,  during  this  period,  grow  more 

rapidly  in  an  upward  than  in  a  downward 

direction,  so  that  the  Wolffian  bodies 

come  to  be  situated  near  their  inferior 

extremity,  and  seem  to  have  performed 

.    a  sliding  movement  from  above  down- 

FtBTAL  PiQ.  one  and  a  hiiif    Ward,  ovcr  their  anterior  surface.    This 

iocbm  long.   From  a  »peciineD  in    apparent  sHding  movcmeut,  or  descent 

the  aathor'n  poMOftalon. — l.WoIfflan         **  i«»         i       t 

bodj.  3.  Kidnej.  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  is  owmg  entirely 

to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kidneys  in  an 
upward  direction,  as  we  have  already  explained. 

The  kidneys,  during  the  succeeding  periods  of  foetal  life,  become 
in  their  turn  very  largely  developed  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  organs ;  attaining  a  size,  in  the  foetal  pig,  equal  to  -^-^  (in  weight) 
of  that  of  the  entire  body.     This  proportion,  however,  diminishes 
again  very  considerably  before  birth,  owing  to  the  increased  deve- 
lopment of  other  parts.    In  the  human  foetus  at  birth,  the  weight 
of  the  two  kidneys  taken  together  is  yi^  that  of  the  entire  body. 
IfUemal  Organs  of  Oeneration. — About  the  same  time  that  the  kid- 
neys are  formed  behind  the  Wolffian  bo- 
^'  dies,  two  oval  shaped  organs  make  their 

appearance  in  front,  on  the  inner  aide  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  and  between  them  and 
the  spinal  column.  These  bodies  are  the 
internal  organs  of  generation ;  viz.,  the 
testicles  in  the  male,  and  the  ovaries  in 
the  female.  At  first  they  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  and  present 
precisely  the  same  appearance,  whether 
ixT.KXALOanAx.  or  okkk.   ^j^    j^      j^  afterward  to  belomrtothe 

iaehM  long.    From  a  apedmen  in  the     malc  Or  the  fcmalc  SCX.   (Fig.  229.) 
author's  poaaeaslon. — 1,1.    Kldncrs.  ai__aJ'x  i-  j.\.        -    a.  i 

j.t.woi«anbodi-.  S.S.  Internal       A  short  distsncc  abovc  thc  internal 
organs  of  generation  ;testiciM  or  ura-  orgaus  of  generation  thcro  commcnces, 

riea.    4.  Urinary  bladder,  tnrned  urer  t         •  -i  .    %  i 

iuttouu  A.  lateetine.  OH  cach  Side,  a  uarrow  tube  or  duct, 
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which  rans  from  above  downward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
W<^ffian  body,  immediately  in  front  of  and  parallel  with  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  this  organ.    The  two  tabes,  right  and  left,  then  approach 
each  other  below ;  and,  joining  upon  the  median  line,  empty,  together 
with  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  into  the  base  of  the  allantois, 
or  what  will  afterward  be  the  bi 
tabes  serve  as  the  excretory  due 
tion ;  and  will  afterward  become 
the  Fallopian  tubes  in  the  female 
ferentia  at  an  early  period  are  d 
originate,  like  the  Fallopian  tu1 
each  an  open  orifice.    It  is  onlj 
author,  that  the  vasa  deferentia  \ 
a  communication  is  established 

niferi.  In  the  female,  the  Fallopian  tubes  remain  permanently 
disconnected  with  the  ovaries,  except  by  the  edge  of  the  fimbriated 
extremity ;  which  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  becomes  closely 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  envelopes  it  more  or  less  completely. 

Mah  Organs  of  Oeneraiion  ;  Descent  of  the  Testicles. — Ip  the  male 
fi»tas  there  now  commences  a  movement  of  translation,  or  change 
of  place,  in  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  which  is  known  as 
the  'descent  of  the  testicles."  In  consequence  of  this  movement, 
the  above  organs,  which  are  at  first  placed  near  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  kidneys,  come  at  last  to  be 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  altogether  outside  and  below  the  abdominal 
cavity.  They  also  become  inclosed  in  a  distinct  serous  sac  of  their 
own,  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  This  apparent  movement  of  the 
testicles  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Wolf- 
fian bodies,  above  mentioned,  viz.,  by  a  disproportionate  growth  of 
the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  organs 
situated  above  the  testicles,  so  that  the  relative  position  of  these  or- 
gans becomes  altered.  The  descent  of  the  testicles  is  accompanied 
by  certain  other  alterations,  in  the  organs  themselves  and  their  ap- 
pendages, which  take  place  in  the  following  manner. 

By  the  upward  enlargement  of  the  kidneys,  both  the  Wolffian 
bodies  and  the  testicles  are  soon  found  to  be  situated  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  these  organs.  (Fig.  230.)  At  the  same  time,  a 
slender  rounded  cord  (not  represented  in  the  figure)  passes  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  each  testicle  in  an  outward  and  downward 
direction,  crossing  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  a  short  distance 
above  its  onion  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.    Below  thia 
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point,  the  cord  spoken  of  continues  to  run  obliquely  outward  and 
downward ;  and,  passing  through  the  abdominal  widls  at  the  situ- 
ation of  the  inguinal  canal,  is  inserted  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues 

near  the  symphysis  pubis.    The 
^'      '  lower  part  of  this  cord  becomes 

the  gubemaculum  testis  ;  and  mus- 
cular fibres  are  soon  developed  in 
its  substance  which  may  be  easily 
detected,  even  in  the  human  foetus, 
during  the  latter  half  of  gestation. 
At  the  period  of  birth,  however, 
or  soon  afterward,  these  muscular 
fibres  disappear  and  can  no  longer 
be  recognized. 

All  that  portion  of  the  ezore- 

Ac  ,  in  a  foul  pig  nearlj  four  incliM  long.  ^^J  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  leSllClC  WUICU  18 

From  %  speeimen  in  the  aathor**  poMetslon.—  situatcd  OUtsidc  the  CrOSSiug  of  tbo 
1,  I    Kidneys.    2,  i.   Wolflan  bodies.    3,  S.  ,  ,  •      j    _x:       J    .      u 

Te.liclee.    4.  Urinmrj  bladder.    5.  Intestine.  gUbemaCUlum,  IS   deStlUed   tO    bO- 

come  afterward  convoluted,  and 
converted  into  the  epididymis.  That  portion  which  is  situated  in- 
side the  same  point  remains  comparatively  straight,  but  becomes 
considerably  elongated,  and  is  finally  known  as  the  vas  drferens. 

As  the  testicles  descend  still  farther  in  the  abdomen,  they  con- 
tinue to  grow,  while  the  Wolffian  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  diminish 
rapidly  in  size,  until  the  latter  become  much  smaller  than  the  tes- 
ticles ;  and  at  last,  when  the  testicles  have  arrived  at  the  internal 
inguinal  ring,  the  Wolffian  bodies  have  altogether  disappeared,  or 
at  least  have  become  so  much  altered  that  their  characters  are  no 
longer  recognizable.  In  the  human  foetus,  the  testicles  arrive  at 
the  internal  inguinal  ring,  about  the  termination  of  the  sixth  month 
(Wilson). 

During  the  succeeding  month,  a  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum 
takes  place  through  the  inguinal  canal,  in  advance  of  the  testicle; 
while  the  last  named  organ  still  continues  its  descent  As  it  then 
passes  downward  into  the  scrotum,  certain  muscular  fibres  are  given 
off  from  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  growing  downward  with  the  testicle,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  series  of  loops  upon  it,  and  upon  the  elongating  spermatic 
cord.    These  loops  constitute  afterward  the  cremaster  mtiseh. 

At  last,  the  testicle  descends  fairly  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
the  gubernaculum  constantly  shortening,  and  the  vas  deferens 
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elongating'  as  it  proceeds.  The  convoluted  portion  of  the  efferent 
duct,  viz^  the  epididymis,  then  remains  closely  attached  to  the  body 
of  the  testicle;  while  the  vas  deferens  passes  upward,  in  a  reverse 
direction,  enters  the  abdomen  through  the  inguinal  canal,  again 
bends  downward,  and  joins  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  after 
which  they  both  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra, 
upon  the  median  line,  by  a  common  orifice  (sinus  pocularis).  At 
the  same  time,  two  diverticula  arise  from  the  median  portion  of  the 
vasa  deferentia,  and,  elongating  in  a  backward  direction,  underneath 
the  base  of  the  bladder,  become  developed  into  two  compound 
sacculated  reservoirs — the  veatculfB  semtnales. 

The  left  testicle  is  a  little  later  in  its  descent  than  the  right,  but 
it  afterward  passes  farther  into  the  scrotum,  and,  in  the  adult  condi- 
tion, usually  hangs  a  little  lower  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

After  the  testicle  has  fairly  passed  into  the  scrotum,  the  serous 
pouch,  which  preceded  its  descent,  remains  for  a  time  in  communi- 
cation with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
as,  for  example,  the  rabbit,  this  condition  is  permanent ;  and  the 
testicle,  even  in  the  adult  animal,  may  be  alternately  drawn  down- 
ward into  the  scrotum,  or  retracted  into  the  abdomen,  by  the  action 
of  the  gubernaculum  and  the  cremaster  muscle.  But  in  the  human 
foetus,  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  peritoneal  pouch,  covering 
the  testicle,  approach  each  other  at  the  inguinal  canal,  forming  at 
that  point  a  constriction  or  neck,  which  partly  shuts  off  the  testicle 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  By  a 
continuation  of  this  process,  the  serous  Pig-  231. 

surfiEu^es  come  actually  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and,  adhering  together  at 
this  situation  (Fig.  281,  4),  form  a  kind 
of  cicatrix,  or  umbilicus,  by  the  complete 
closure  and  consolidation  of  which  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  (3)  is  finally 
shut  off  altogether  from  the  general  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  (s).  The  tunica  vagi- 
nalis testis  is,  therefore,  originally  a  part 

of  the  peritoneum,  from  which  it  is  sub-       Formatton   of  ttxica  va- 
sequently  separated  by  the  process  just    :::;,'i:  J'^;!-^,  ^TZl 

described.  ^^™'    '*  CaTitjroftnnicamglnalia. 

-«  '  ..  /•  xi.     X       •  •       1-         8.  Carily  of  peritoneum.  4.  Oblitw- 

The  separation  of  the  tunica  vagmalis    »ted  neck  of  peritoneal  mo. 
from  the  peritoneum  is  usually  completed 

in  the  human  subject  before  birth.    But  sometimes  it  fails  to  take 
86 
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place  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  intestine  is  then  apt  to  protrude 
into  the  scrotum,  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord,  giving  rise,  in  this 
way,  to  a  congenital  inguinal  hernia.  (Fig.  232.)    The  parts  impli- 
cated, however,  in  this  malformation,  have 
Pig.  232.  gijjjj^  ^  jjj  ^^^  ^j^gg  ^f  congenital  umbili- 

cal hernia,  a  tendency  to  unite  with  each 
other  and  obliterate  the  unnatural  open- 
ings ;  and  if  the  intestine  be  retained  by 
pressure  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
cicatrization  usually  takes  place  at  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  a  cure  is  effected. 

The  descent  of  the  testicle,  above  de- 
scribed, is  not  accomplished  by  the  forci- 
ble traction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
coHOBHiTAL  ihgitiiial  hkb-     gubcmaculum,  as  has  been  described  by 
tine.  certain  writers,  but  by  a  simple  process 

of  growth  taking  place  in  different  parts, 
in  different  directions,  at  successive  periods  of  foetal  life.  The 
gubernaculum,  accordingly,  has  no  proper  function  as  a  muscular 
organ,  in  the  human  subject,  but  is  merely  the  anatomical  vestige, 
or  analogue,  of  a  corresponding  muscle  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals,  where  it  has  really  an  important  function  to  perform.  For 
in  them,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  both  the  gubernaculum 
and  the  cremaster  remain  fully  developed  in  the  adult  condition, 
and  are  then  employed  to  elevate  and  depress  th*e  testicle,  by  the 
alternate  contraction  of  their  muscular  fibres. 

Female  Organs  of  Generation, — At  an  early  period,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  the  ovaries  have  the  same  external  appearance, 
and  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  abdomen,  as  the  testicles  ^n  the 
opposite  sex.  The  descent  of  the  ovaries  also  takes  place,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  descent  of  the  testicles.  When, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  descent,  they  have  reached  the  level  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  kidneys,  a  cord,  analogous  to  the  gubernaculum, 
may  be  seen  proceeding  from  their  lower  extremity,  crossing  the 
efferent  duct  on  each  side,  and  passing  downward,  to  be  attached 
to  the  subcutaneous  tissues  at  the  situation  of  the  inguinal  ring. 
That  part  of  the  duct  situated  outside  the  crossing  of  this  cord, 
become?  afterward  convoluted,  and  is  converted  into  the  Falbpian 
lube;  while  that  part  which  is  inside  the  same  point,  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  u^t^.    The  upper  portion  of  the  cord  itself  becomes 
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the  ligament  cfthe  ovary;  its  lower  portion,  tbe  round  ligament  of  the 
uterns. 

As  the  ovaries  continue  their  descent,  they  pass  below  and  be- 
hind  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  necessarily  perform  at  the  same 
time  a  movement  of  rotation,  from  before  backward  and  from 
above  downward ;  the  whole,  together  with  the  ligaments  of  the 
ovaries  and  the  round  ligaments,  being  enveloped  in  double  folds 
of  peritoneum,  which  enlarge  with  the  growth  of  the  parts  them- 
selves, and  constitute  finally  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  tUems. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  situation 
occupied  by  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  the  female  is  always  the  space 
between  the  ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes;  for  the  Wolffian  bodies 
accompany  the  ovaries  in  their  descent,  just  as,  in  the  male,  they 
accompany  the  testicles.  As  these  bodies  now  become  gradually 
atrophied,  their  glandular  structure  disappears  altogether;  but 
their  bloodvessels,  in  many  instances,  remain  as  a  convoluted  vas- 
cular plexus,  occupying  the  situation  above  mentioned.  The 
Wolffian  bodies  may  therefore  be  said,  in  these  instances,  to  un- 
dergo a  kind  of  vascular  degeneration.  This  peculiar  degeneration 
is  quite  evident  in  the  Wolffian  bodies  of  the  foetal  pig,  some  time 
before  the  organs  have  entirely  lost  their  original  form.  In  the 
cow,  a  collection  of  convoluted  bloodvessels  may  be  seen,  even  in 
the  adult  condition,  near  the  edge  of  the  ovary  and  between  the 
two  folds  of  peritoneum  forming  the  broad  ligament.  These  are 
undoubtedly  vestiges  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  have  under- 
gone the  vascular  degeneration  above  described. 

While  the  above  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  adjacent  organs, 
the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  uterus  fuse  with  each  other  more  and 
more  upon  the  median  line,  and  become  covered  with  an  exces- 
sively developed  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  In  the  lower  animals, 
the  uterus  remains  divided  at  its  upper  portion,  running  out  into 
two  long  conical  tubes  or  cornua  (Fig.  165),  presenting  the  form 
known  as  the  tUems  bicomis.  In  the  human  subject,  however,  the 
fusion  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  organ  is  nearly  complete ; 
so  that  the  uterus  presents  externally  a  rounded,  but  somewhat 
flattened  and  triangular  figure  (Fig.  166),  with  the  ligaments  of  the 
ovary  and  the  round  ligaments  passing  off  from  its  superior  angles. 
But,  internally,  the  cavity  of  the  organ  still  presents  a  strongly 
marked  triangular  form,  the  vestige  of  its  original  division. 

Occasionally  the  human  uterus,  even  in  the  adult  condition,  re- 
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nAiins  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  vertical  septum,  whi<*h 
runs  from  the  middle  of  its  fundus  downward  toward  the  os  in- 
ternum. This  septum  may  even  be  accompanied  by  a  partial 
external  division  of  the  organ,  corresponding  with  it  in  direction, 
and  producing  the  malformation  known  as  "uterus  bicomis,"  or 
"  double  uterus," 

The  OS  internum  and  os  externum  are  produced  by  partial  con- 
strictions of  the  original  generative  passage;  and  the  anatomical 
distinctions  between  the  body  of  the  uterus,  the  cervix  and  the 
vagina  are  produced  by  the  different  development  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  muscular  tunic  in  its  corresponding  portions. 
During  foetal  life,  however,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  grows  much 
faster  than  its  body ;  so  that,  at  the  period  of  birth,  the  entire  or- 
gan is  very  far  from  presenting  the  form  which  it  exhibits  in  the 
adult  condition.  In  the  human  foetus  at  term,  the  cervix  uteri 
constitutes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  organ ; 
while  the  body  forms  but  little  over  one-third.  The  cervix,  at 
this  time,  is  also  much  larger  in  diameter  than  the  body ;  so  that 
the  whole  organ  presents  a  tapering  form  from  below  upward. 
The  arbor  vitae  uterina  of  the  cervix  is  at  birth  very  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  is  also  thrown  into 
three  or  four  folds  which  radiate  upward  from  the  os  internum. 
The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  filled  with  a  transparent  semi-solid 
mucus. 

The  position  of  the  uterus  at  birth  is  also  different  from  that 
which  it  assumes  in  adult  life;  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  organ 
being  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  its  inferior  ex- 
tremity passing  below  that  point  only  by  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  It  is  also  slightly  anteflexed  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and 
cervix.  After  birth,  the  uterus,  together  with  its  appendages,  con- 
tinues to  descend ;  until,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  its  fundus  is 
situated  just  below  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  ovaries  at  birth  are  narrow  and  elongated  in  form.  They 
contain  at  this  time  an  abundance  of  eggs;  each  inclosed  in  a 
Graafian  follicle,  and  averaging  ^\-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
vitellus,  however,  is  imperfectly  formed  in  most  of  them,  and  in 
some  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  Graafian  foUicle  at  this 
period  envelopes  each  egg  closely,  there  being  nothing  between  its 
internal  surface  and  the  exterior  of  the  egg,  excepting  the  thin 
layer  of  cells  forming  the  "membrana  granulosa."    Inside  this 
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layer  is  to  be  seen  the  germinative  vesicle,  with  the  germinatiye 
Kpot,  surrounded  by  a  faintly  granular  yitellus,  more  or  less 
abundant  in  different  parts.  Some  of  the  Graafian  follicles  con- 
taining eggs  are  as  large  as  jl^  of  an  inch;  others  as  small  as  jjf^%. 
In  the  very  smallest,  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  appear 
to  fill  entirely  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  and  no  vitellus  or  germina* 
live  vesicle  is  to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  APPARATUS. 

There  are  three  distinct  forms  or  phases  of  development  assumed 
by  the  circulatory  system  during  different  periods  of  life.  These 
different  forms  of  the  circulation  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
manner  in  which  nutrition  and  respiration,  or  the  renovation  of  the 
blood,  are  accomplished  at  different  epochs ;  and  they  follow  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  development,  as  different  organs  are  em- 
ployed in  turn  to  accomplish  the  above  functions.  The  first  form 
is  that  of  the  vitelline  circulation^  which  exists  at  a  period  when  the 
vitellus,  or  the  umbilical  vesicle,  is  the  sole  source  of  nutrition  for 
the  foetus.  The  second  is  the  placental  circulation^  which  lasts 
through  the  greater  part  of  foetal  life,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
existence  of  the  placenta;  and  the  third  is  the  complete  or  adult 
circulation,  in  which  the  renovation  and  nutrition  of  the  blood  are 
provided  for  by  the  lungs  and  the  intestinal  canal. 

Firsty  or  Vitelline  Circulation. — It  has  already  been  shown  in  a 
previous  chapter,  that  when  the  body  of  the  embryo  has  begun  to 
be  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  a  number 
of  bloodvessels  shoot  out  from  its  sides,  and  ramify  over  the 
remainder  of  the  vitelline  sac,  forming,  by  their  inosculation,  an 
abundant  vascular  plexus.  The  area  occupied  by  this  plexus  in  the 
blastodermic  membrane  around  the  foetus  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
''area  vasculosa."  In  the  egg  of  the  fowl  (Fig.  233),  the  plexus  is 
limited,  on  its  external  border,  by  a  terminal  vein  or  sinus — the 
^' sinus  terminalis'' ;  and  the  blood  of  the  embryo,  after  circulating 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  plexus,  returns  by  several  venous 
branches,  the  two  largest  of  which  enter  the  body  near  its  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities.  The  area  vasculosa  is,  accordingly,  a 
vascular  appendage  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  embryo, 
spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  vitellus  for  the  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing from  it  the  nutritious  material  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the 
newly-forrned  tissues.    In  the  egg  of  the  fish  (Fig.  234),  the  princi- 
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pal  vein  is  seen  passing  up  in  front  underneath  the  head ;  while  the 
arteries  emerge  all  along  the  lateral  edges  of  the  body.  The  entire 
Vitellus,  in  this  way,  becomes  covered  with  an  abundant  vascular 

Fig.  233. 


Bae  or  Fowl  in  prooeaa  of  development,  showing  area .tmouIom,  with-ritellino  elrenUtlon. 
tominal  ainiu,  fte. 

network,  connected  with  the  internal  circulation  of  the  foetus  by 
arteries  and  veins. 

Very  soon,  as  the  embryo  and  the  entire  egg  increase  in  sizo, 
there  are  two  arteries  and  two  veins  which  become 
larger  than  the  others,  and  which  subsequently  Fig-  234 

do  the  whole  work  of  conveying  the  blood  of 
the  foetus  to  and  from  the  area  vasculosa.  These 
two  arteries  emerge  from  the  lateral  edges  of 
the  foetus,  on  the  right  and  lefl  sides ;  while  the 
two  veins  re-enter  at  about  the  same  point,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  them.  These  four  vessels  are 
then  termed  the  amphalo-meserUeric  arteries  and     soo  of  fibh  (Jmr- 

rnbaoca),  thowinf  Titol- 
veins.  line  elreolattoa. 

The  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  foetus,  at  this  time,  is  as  follows: 
The  heart  is  situated  on  the  median  line,  just  beneath  the  head  and 
in  front  of  the  oesophagus.  It  receives  at  its  lower  extremity  the 
trunks  of  the  two  omphalo-mesenteric  veins,  and  at  its  upper 
extremity  divides  into  two  vessels,  which,  arching  over  backward, 
attain  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  then  run 
from  above  downward  along  the  spine,  quite  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  foetus.  These  arteries  are  called  the  vertebral 
arteries,  on  account  of  their  course  and  situation  running  parallel 
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with  the  vertebral  column.  Thej  give  of^  throughout  their  course, 
many  small  lateral  branches,  which  supply  the  body  of  the  foetus, 
and  also  two  larger  branches — the  orophalo-mesenteric  arteries — ' 
which  pass  out,  as  above  described,  into  the  area  vasculosa.  The 
two  vertebral  arteries  remain  separate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
but  soon  fuse  with  each  other  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  heart ; 
so  that,  below  this  point,  there  remains  afterward  but  one  large 
artery,  the  abdominal  aorta,  running  from  above  downward  along 
the  median  line,  giving  off  the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  to  the 
area  vasculosa,  and  supplying  smaller  branches  to  the  body,  the 
walls  of  the  intestine,  and  the  other  organs  of  the  foetus. 

The  above  description  shows  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  first 
or  vitelline  circulation.  A  change,  however,  now  begins  to  take 
place,  by  which  the  vitellus  is  superseded,  as  an  organ  of  nutrition, 
by  the  placenta,  which  takes  its  place;  and  the  second  or plaoenial 
circulation  becomes  established  in  the  following  manner: — 

Second  OircukUion. — ^After  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  been  formed 
by  the  process  already  described,  a  part  of  the  vitellus  remains 
included  in  it,  while  the  rest  is  retained  in  the  abdomen  and  inclosed 

in  the  intestinal  canal.    As  these 
^^'  ^^'  two  organs  (umbilical  vesicle  and 

intestine)  are  originally  parts  of 
the  same  vitelline  sac,  they  remain 
supplied  by  the  same  vascular 
system,  viz:  the  omphalo-mesen- 
teric vessels.  Those  which  remain 
within  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus 
supply  the  mesentery  and  intes- 
tine ;  but  the  larger  trunks  pass 
outward,  and  ramify  upon  the 
walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 
(Fig.  286.)  At  first,  there  Are, 
^  ,  ^  .  as  we  have    mentioned    above, 

INftgram   of   Touiio    Bmbbto    axd    its  ,    ' 

viasBLs,  showing  drcautioa  of  ambiiieai   two  omphalo-mescnteric  artcries 

ITlol^^  ''*'  '*^' ''  *'*"''*"'  ^'*°°*"*  '^  emerging  from  the  body,  and  two 

omphalo-mesenteric  veins  return- 
ing to  it;  but  soon  afterward,  the  two  arteries  are  replaced  by  a 
common  trunk,  while  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  two  veins* 
Subsequently,  therefore,  there  remains  but  a  single  artery  and  a 
single  vein,  connecting  the  internal  and  external  portions  of  the 
vitelline  circulation. 
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'  The  vessels  belonging  to  this  system  are  therefore  called  the 
dmphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  because  a  part  of  them  (omphalic  ves- 
sels) pass  outwaid,  by  the  umbilicus,  or  ^'  omphalos,"  to  the  umbili- 
cal vesicle,  while  the  remainder  (mesenteric  vessels)  ramify  upon 
the  mesentery  and  the  intestine. 

At  first,  the  circulation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  more  import- 
ant than  that  of  the:  intestine;  and  the  omphalic  artery  and  vein 
appear  accordingly  as  large  trunks,  of  which  the  mesenteric  ves- 
sels are  simply  small  branches.  (Fig.  285.)  Afterward,  however, 
the  intestine  rapidly  enlarges,  while  the  umbilical  vesicle  dimi- 
nishes, and  the  proportions  existing  between  the  two  sets  of  vessels 
are  therefore  reversed.  (Fig.  286.)    The  mesenteric  vessels  then 

Fig.  236. 


INafTmm  ofBMBBTO  axd  its  Vkssblb;  showing  the  seoond  clrealation.  The  pharynx,  oeao- 
phafus,  and  inteetlnal  canal,  hare  become  farther  dereloped,  and  the  meiienteric  arteries  bare  es- 
larged,  while  the  nmblHcal  reside  and  its  branches  are  rerj  much  rednced  in  sixe.  The  large  um- 
bilical arteries  are  seen  passing  oat  to  the  placenta. 

come  to  be  the  principal  trunks,  while  the  omphalic  vessels  are 
simply  minute  branches,  running  out  along  the  slender  cord  of  the 
utnbilical  vesicle,  and  ramifying  in  a  few  scanty  twigs  upon  its 
surface. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allantois  is  formed  by  a  protrusion  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  which,  carrying  with  it  two 
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arteries  and  two  veins,  passes  out  by  the  anterior  opening  of  the 
body,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg. 
The  arteries  of  the  allantois,  which  are  termed  the  umbilical  arte- 
riesj  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta;  the  umbi- 
lical veins,  on  the  other  hand,  join  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  empty 
with  them  into  the  venous  extremity  of  the  heart.  As  the  umbi- 
lical vesicle  diminishes,  the  allantois  enlarges;  and  the  latter  soon 
becomes  converted,  in  the  human  subject,  into  a  vascular  chorion, 
a  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  (Fig. 
286.)  As  the  placenta  soon  becomes  the  only  source  of  nutrition 
for  the  foetus,  its  vessels  are  at  the  same  time  very  much  increased 
in  size,  and  preponderate  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the  circulatory 
system.  During  the  early  periods  of  the  formation  of  the  placenta, 
there  are,  as  we  have  stated  above,  two  umbilical  arteries  and  two 
umbilical  veins.  But  subsequently  one  of  the  veins  disappears,  and 
the  whole  of  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  body  of  the  foetus  by  the 
other,  which  becomes  enlarged  in  proportion.  For  a  long  time 
previous  to  birth,  therefore,  there  are  in  the  umbilical  cord  two 
umbilical  arteries,  and  but  a  single  umbilical  vein. 

Such  is  the  second,  or  placental  circulation.  It  is  exchanged,  at 
the  period  of  birth,  for  the  third  or  adult  circulation,  in  which  the 
blood  which  had  previously  circulated  through  the  placenta,  is 
diverted  to  the  lungs  and  the  intestine.  These  are  the  organs 
upon  which  the  whole  system  afterward  depends  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  renovation  of  the  blood. 

During  the  occurrence  of  the  above  changes,  certain  other  altera- 
tions take  place  in  the  arterial  and  venous  systems,  which  will  now 
require  to  be  described  by  themselves. 

Development  of  the  Arterial  System. — At  an  early  period  of  deve- 
lopment, as  we  have  shown  above,  the  principal  arteries  pass  off 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart  in  two  arches,  which  curve 
backward  on  each  side,  from  the  front  of  the  body  toward  the  ver- 
tebral column,  after  which  they  again  become  longitudinal  in  direc- 
tion, and  receive  the  name  of  "vertebral  arteries."  Very  soon 
these  arches  divide  successively  into  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
secondary  arches,  placed  one  above  the  other,  along  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  (Fig.  287.)  These  are  termed  the  cervical  arches.  In  the 
fish,  these  cervical  arches  remain  permanent,  and  give  off  from  their 
convex  borders  the  branchial  arteries,  in  the  form  of  vascular  tufts^ 
to  the  gills  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  but  in  the  human  subject  and 
the  quadrupeds,  the  branchial  tufts  are  never  developed,  and  the 
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cervical  arches,  as  well  as  the  trunks  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, become  modified  bj  the  progress  of  development  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Pig.  237.  Pig.  238. 


Barlj eondltfoB of  Abtkriai.  Stuthic:  Adalt  condition  of  Abtbrial  8tr- 

showlng  the  heart  (1),  with  it»  two  ascend-  tbic.— 1,  1    Carotids.    2,  2.  Vertebrals. 

ing  arterial  tmnks,  glring  off  on  each  side  S,  3.  Right  and  left  •obclavians.    4,  4. 

flve  cerrical  arches,  which  terminate  in  the  Bight  and  left  superior  interoostals.    6. 

rertebral  arteries  (2,  2).  The  vertebral  arte-  Left  aortic  arch,  which  remainit  perma- 

ries  nnite   below  the   heart  to   form  the  nent    6.  Right  aortic  arch,  which  dls- 

aorta  (3).  ai>pearB. 

The  two  ascending  arterial  trunks  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  from  which  the  cervical  arches  are  given  ofi\  become  con- 
verted into  the  carotids.  (Fig  288,  i,  i.)  The  fifth,  or  uppermost 
cervical  arch,  remains  at  the  base  of  the  brain  as  the  inosculation, 
through  the  circle  of  Willis,  between  the  internal  carotids  and  the 
basilar  artery,  which  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  verte- 
brals.  The  next,  or  fourth  cervical  arch,  may  be  recognized  in  an 
inosculation  which  is  said  to  be  very  constant  between  the  superior 
thyroid  arteries,  branches  of  the  carotids,  and  the  inferior  thyroids, 
which  come  from  the  subclavians  at  nearly  the  same  point  from 
which  the  vertebrals  are  given  oflF.  The  next,  or  third  cervical  arch 
remains  on  each  side,  as  the  subclavian  artery  (s,  s).  This  vessel, 
though  at  first  a  mere  branch  of  communication  between  the  caro- 
tid and  the  vertebral,  has  now  increased  in  size  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  has  become  the  principal  trunk,  from  which  the  vertebral 
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itself  is  given  off  as  a  small  branch.  Immediately  below  this  poini 
of  interseotion,  also,  the  vertebral  artery  diminishes  very  much  in 
its  relative  size,  loses  its  connection  with  the  abdominal  aorta,  and 
supplies  only  the  first  two  intercostal  spaces,  under  the  name  of  the 
superior  intercostal  artery  (4, 4).  The  second  cervical  arch  becomes 
altered  in  a  very  different  manner  on  the  two  opposite  sides.  On 
the  left  side,  it  becomes  enormously  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  off,  as 
secondary  branches,  all  the  other  arterial  trunks  which  have  been 
described,  and  is  converted  in  this  manner  into  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  (s).  On  the  right  side,  however,  the  corresponding  arch  (<), 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  at  last  altogether  disappears;  so 
that,  finally,  we  have  only  a  single  aortic  arch,  projecting  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line,  and  continuous  with  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal aorta. 

The  first  cervical  arch  remains  during  foetal  life  upon  the  right 
side,  as  the  "  ductus  arteriosus,''  presently  to  be  described.  In  the 
adult  condition,  however,  it  has  disappeared  equally  upon  the  right 
and  left  sides.  In  this  way  the  permanent  condition  of  the  arterial 
circulation  is  gradually  established  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

C!orresponding  changes  take  place,  however,  during  the  same 
time,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Here  the  abdominal  aorta 
runs  undivided,  upon  the  median  line,  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
spinal  column;  giving  off  on  each  side  successive  lateral  branches, 
which  supply  the  intestine  and  the  parietes  of  the  body.  When 
the  allantois  begins  to  be  developed,  two  of  these  lateral  branches 
accompany  it,  and  become  consequently  the  umbilical  arteries. 
These  two  vessels  increase  so  rapidly  in  size,  that  they  soon  appear 
as  divisions  of  the  aortic  trunk  ;  while  the  original  continuation  of 
this  trunk,  running  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  column,  appears  only 
as  a  small  branch  given  off  at  the  point  of  bifurcation.  When  the 
lower  limbs  begin  to  be  developed,  they  are  supplied  by  two  small 
branches,  given  off  from  the  umbilical  arteries  near  their  origin. 

Up  to  this  time  the  pelvis  and  posterior  extremities  are  but 
slightly  developed.  Subsequently,  however,  they  grow  more 
rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  arteries 
which  supply  them  increase  in  a  corresponding  manner.  That 
portion  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  lying  between  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta  and  the  origin  of  the  branches  going  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, becomes  the  common  iliacs,  which  in  their  turn  afterward 
divide  into  the  umbilical  arteries  proper,  and  the  femorals.  Sub- 
sequently, by  the  continued    growth   of  the  pelvis  and  lower 
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extremities,  the  relative  size  of  their  vessels  is  still  further  in* 
creased ;  and  at  last  the  arterial  system  in  this  part  of  the  body 
assumes  the  arrangement  which  belongs  to  the  latter  periods  of 
gestation.  The  aorta  divides,  as  before,  into  the  two  common  iliacs. 
These  also  divide  into  the  external  iliacs,  supplying  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  the  internal  iliacs,  supplying  the  pelvis;  and  this 
division  is  so  placed  that  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  arteries  arise 
from  the  internal  iliacs,  of  which  they  now  appear  to  be  secondary 
branches. 

After  the  birth  of  the  foetus  and  the  separation  of  the  placenta, 
the  hypogastric  arteries  become  partially  atrophied,  and  are  con- 
verted, in  the  adult  condition,  into  solid,  rounded  cords,  running 
upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  Their  lower  portion,  however, 
remains  pervious,  and  gives  off  arteries  supplying  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  therefore,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  original  umbilical  or  allantoic  arteries,  run  upward 
from  the  internal  iliacs  along  the  sides  of  the  urinary  bladder,  which 
is  the  remnant  of  the  original  allantois  itself.  The  terminal  con- 
tinuation of  the  original  abdominal  aorta,  is  the  arteria  sacra  media, 
which,  in  the  adult,  runs  downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  supplying  branches  to  the  rectum  and  the  anterior  sacral 
nerves. 

Development  of  the  Venous  System. — According 
to  the  observations  of  M.  Coste,  the  venous  system 
at  first  presents  the  same  simplicity  and  symmetry 
with  the  arterial.  The  principal  veins  of  the 
body  consist  of  two  long  venous  trunks,  the  ver- 
tebral  veins  (Fig.  289),  which  run  along  the  sides 
of  the  spinal  column,  parallel  with  the  vertebral 
arteries.  They  receive  in  succession  all  the  inter- 
costal veins,  and  empty  into  the  heart  by  two 
lateral  trunks  of  equal  size,  the  canals  of  Ouvier. 
When  the  inferior  extremities  become  developed, 
their  two  veins,  returning  from  below,  join  the 
vertebral  veins  near  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body ;  and,  crossing  them,  afterward  unite  with 
each  other,  thus  constituting  another  vein  of  new 
formation  (Fig.  240,  a),  which  runs  upward  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and  empties  by 
itself  into  the  lower  extremity  of  the  heart  The 
two  branches,  by  means  of  which  the  veins  of 
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Fig.  240. 


Vbxuus  Ststbm  far- 
ther adraoced,  showing 
formation  of  Uiao  and  snb- 
darian  TeinM.— a.  Vein  of 
new  formation,  whieh  be- 
eomet  the  inferior  toba 
eara.  6.  Transverse  branch 
of  new  formation,  which 
afterward  becomes  the  left 
Tena  innominata. 

Fig.  241. 


Forthor  development  of 
the  Ybkodb  Ststbm. — 
The  vertebral  veins  are 
maeh  diminished  in  site, 
and  the  canal  of  Guvier,  on 
the  left  side,  is  graduallj 
disappearing.  e.  Trans- 
verse branch  of  new  forma- 
tion, which  is  to  become 
the  vena  aiygos  minor. 


the  lower  extremities  thus  unite,  become  after- 
ward, by  enlargement,  the  common  iliac  veins; 
while  the  single  trunk  (a)  resulting  from  their 
union  becomes  the  vena  cava  inferior.  Subse- 
quently, the  vena  cava  inferior  becomes  very 
much  larger  than  the  vertebral  veins ;  and  its 
two  branches  of  bifurcation  are  afterward  re- 
presented by  the  two  iliacs. 

Above  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  vertebral 
and  intercostal  veins  retain  their  relative  size 
until  the  development  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ties has  commenced.  Then  two  of  the  inter- 
costal veins  increase  in  diameter  (Fig.  240),  and 
become  converted  into  the  right  and  left  sub- 
clavians ;  while  those  portions  of  the  vertebral 
veins  situated  above  the  subclavians  become 
the  right  and  left  jugulars.  Just  below  the 
junction  of  the  jugulars  with  the  subclavians, 
a  small  branch  of  communication  now  appears 
between  the  two  vertebrals  (Fig.  240,  b\  pass- 
ing over  from  left  to  right,  and  emptying  into 
the  right  vertebral  vein  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  heart ;  so  that  a  part  of  the  blood  coming 
from  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  the  left  upper 
extremity,  still  passes  down  the  left  vertebral 
vein  to  the  heart  upon  its  own  side,  while  a  part 
crosses  over  by  the  communicating  branch  (6), 
and  is  finally  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  the 
right  descending  vertebral.  Soon  aft;erward,  this 
branch  of  communication  enlarges  so  rapidly 
that  it  preponderates  altogether  over  the  left 
superior  vertebral  vein,  from  which  it  ori- 
ginated (Fig.  241),  and,  serving  then  to  convey 
all  the  blood  coming  from  the  left  side  of  the 
head  and  left  upper  extremity  over  to  the  right 
side  above  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  left  vena 
innominata. 

On  the  left  side,  that  portion  of  the  superior 
vertebral  vein,  which  is  below  the  subclavian, 
remains  as  a  small  branch  of  the  vena  innomi  • 
nata,  receiving  the  six  or  seven  upper  intercostal 
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Fig.  242. 


veins;  while  on  the  right  side  it  becomes  excessively  enlarged, 
receiving  the  blood  of  both  jugulars  and  both  subclavians,  and  is 
convert^  into  the  vena  cava  superior. 

The  left  canal  of  Cuvier,  by  which  the  left  vertebral  vein  at  first 
communicates  with  the  heart,  subsequently  becomes  atrophied  and 
disappears;  while  on  the  right  side  it. becomes  excessively  enlarged, 
and  forms  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vena  cava  superior. 

The  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavsB,  accordingly,  do  pot  cor- 
respond with  each  other  so  far  as  regards  their 
mode  of  origin,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
analogous  veins.  For  the  superior  vena  cava 
is  one  of  the  original  vertebral  veins;  while 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  a  totally  distinct  vein, 
of  new  formation,  resulting  from  the  union  of 
the  two  lateral  trunks  coming  from  the  infe- 
rior extremities. 

The  remainder  of  the  vertebral  veins  finally 
assume  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  242,  which 
is  the  complete  or  adult  form  of  the  venous 
circulation.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  vertebral  veins  send  inward  small  trans- 
verse branches,  which  communicate  with  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  between  the  points  at  which 
they  receive  the  intercostal  veins.  These 
branches  of  communication,  by  increasing  in 
size,  become  the  lumbar  veins  (7),  which,  in  the 
adult  condition,  communicate  with  each  other 
by  arched  branches,  a  short  distance  to  the  side 
of  the  vena  cava.  Above  the  level  of  the 
lumbar  arches,  the  vertebral  veins  retain  their 
original  direction.  That  upon  the  right  side 
still  receives  all  the  right  intercostal  veins,  and 
becomes  the  vena  azygos  major  (e).  It  also 
receives  a  small  branch  of  communication  from 
its  fellow  of  the  left  side  (Fig.  24.1,  c\  and  this  branch  soon  enlarges 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  over  to  the  vena  azygos  major  all  the 
blood  of  the  five  or  six  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side, 
becoming,  in  this  way,  the  vena  azygos  minor  (9).  The  six  or  seven 
upper  intercostal  veins  on  the  left  side  still  empty,  as  before,  into 
their  own  vertebral  vein  (10),  which,  joining  the  left  vena  innomi- 
nata  above,  is  known  as  the  superior  intercostal  vein.    The  left  canal 


Adolt  condition  of  Vs- 
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of  Cuvier  has  by  this  time  entirely  disappeared ;  so  that  all  the 
venous  blood  now  enters  the  heart  by  the  superior  or  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  But  the  original  vertebral  veins  are  still  continuous 
throughout,  though  very  much  diminished  in  size  at  certain  points; 
since  both  the  greater  and  lesser  azygous  veins  inosculate  below 
with  the  superior  lumbar  veins,  and  the  superior  intercostal  vein 
also  inosculates  below  with  the  lesser  azygous,  just  before  it  passes 
over  to  the  right  side. 

There  are  still  two  parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  deve- 
lopment of  which  presents  peculiarities  sufficiently  important  to 
be  described  by  themselves.  These  are,  first,  the  liver  and  the 
ductus  venosus,  and  secondly,  the  heart,  with  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

Development  of  the  Hepatic  OirculcUion  and  the  Ducivs  Venosus. — 
The  liver  appears  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  as  a  mass  of  glandular  and  vascular  tissue,  which  is  deve- 
loped around  the  upper  portion  of  the  om- 
Fig.  243.  phalo-mesenteric  vein,  just  below  its  termi- 

W/     nation  in  the  heart.  (Fig.  243.)    As  soon  as 
the  organ  has  attained  a  considerable  size, 
the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  (i)  breaks  up  in 
its  interior  into  a  capillary  plexus,  the  vessels 
of  which  unite  again  into  venous  trunks,  and 
so  convey  the  blood  finally  to  the  heart, 
^^^irrrrt       Thc  omphalo-mesentcric  vein  below  the  liver 
E»riy  form  of  Hepatic     thcu  bccomcs  the povtal vein ;  whilc  abovc  the 
fo  m^ntti!irTein/*i  He^     I'^cr,  aud  bctwcen  that  organ  and  the  heart, 
rtcTein.  3.  Heart.  Thedotted     it  rcceivcs  the  name  of  the  hepatic  vein  (a). 

line  shows  th«  sitnatioD  of       --,•      i.  j.       i-^^i_»^-  i.-i 

the  fbtare  amhiiical  voin.  The  livcr,  accordmgly,  is  at  this  time  supplied 
with  blood  entirely  by  the  portal  vein,  com- 
ing from  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  intestine;  and  all  the  blood 
derived  from  this  source  must  pass  through  the  hepatic  circulation 
before  reaching  the  venous  extremity  of  the  heart. 

But  soon  afterward  the  allantois  makes  its  appearance,  and  be- 
comes rapidly  developed  into  the  placenta ;  and  the  umbilical  vein 
coming  from  it  joins  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  and  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  hepatic  capillary 
plexus.  As  the  umbilical  vesicle,  however,  becomes  atrophied,  and 
the  intestine  also  remains  inactive,  while  the  placenta  increases^  in 
size  and  in  functional  importance,  a  time  soon  arrives  when  the 
liver  receives  more  blood  by  the  umbilical  vein  than  by  the  portal 
vein.  (Fig.  244.)     The  umbilical  vein  then  passes  into  the  liver  at 
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Fig.  244. 


HbPATIC  ClBCITLATIOir 

farther  adTanoed.—l.  PorUlTois. 
S.  UmblUatl  rdm.  8.  HepAUe 
rein. 


the  longitodinal  fissure,  and  sapplies  the  left  lobe,  entirely  with  its 
own  branches.  To  the  right  it  sends  off  a  large  branch  of  com- 
munioation,  which  opens  into  the  portal  vein,  and  partially  supplies 
the  right  lobe  with  umbilical  blood.  The  liver  is  thus  supplied 
with  blood  from  two  different  sources,  the 
most  abundant  of  which  is  the  umbilical 
vein ;  and  all  the  blood  entering  the  liver 
circulates,  as  before,  through  its  capillary 
vessels. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  liver 
is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
body  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  than 
in  the  later  months.  In  the  fcetal  pi^i 
when  very  young,  it  amounts  to  nearly 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body;  but  before  birth  it  diminishes  to 
seven,  six,  and  even  three  or  four  per  cent 

For  some  time,  therefore,  previous  to  birth,  there  is  much  more 
blood  returned  from  the  placenta  than  is  required  for  the  capillary 
circulation  of  the  liver.  Accordingly,  a  vascular  duct  or  canal  is 
formed  in  its  interior,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  placental  blood  is 
carried  directly  through  the  organ, 
and  conveyed  to  the  heart  without 
having  passed  through  the  hepatic 
capillaries.  This  duct  is  called  the 
Ductus  veno8U8, 

The  ductus  venosus  is  formed  by  a 
gradual  dilatation  of  one  of  the  he- 
patic capillaries  at  (»)  (Fig.  245), 
which,  enlarging  excessively,  be- 
comes at  last  converted  into  a  wide 
canal,  or  branch  of  communication, 
passing  directly  from  the  umbilical 
vein  below  to  the  hepatic  vein  above. 
The  circulation  through  the  liver, 
thus  established,  is  as  follows:  A 
certain  quantity  of  venous  blood  still 
enters  through  the  portal  vein  (i), 
and  circulates  in  a  part  of  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  right  lobe.  The  umbilical  vein  (a),  bringing  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  blood,  enters  the  liver  also,  a  little  to  the 
87 


Fig.  246. 


Hbpatic  Cibculatioh  daring  Ul- 
t«r  part  of  foUtl  life.— 1.  Portal  Tela.  i. 
Umbllieal  rein.  8.  Left  branch  of  ombiU- 
eal  vein.  4.  Right  branch  of  nmbllieal 
Tein.  0.  Dootoi  renoeoa.  ft.  Hepatie 
▼el  a. 
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left,  and  the  blood  which  it  contains  divides  into  three  principal 
streams.  One  of  them  passes  through  the  left  branch  (t)  into  the 
capillaries  of  the  left  lobe ;  another  turns  ofl'  through  the  right 
branch  (4),  and,  joining  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  circulates 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  right  lobe ;  while  the  third  passes 
directly  onward  through  the  venous  duct  (s),  and  reaches  the  he- 
patic vein  without  having  passed  through  anj  part  of  the  capillary 
plexua 

This  condition  of  the  hepatic  circulation  continues  until  birth. 
At  that  time,  two  important  changes  take  place.  First,  the  pla- 
cental circulation  is  altogether  out  off;  and  secondly,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  blood  than  before  begins  to  circulate  through  the  lungs 
and  the  intestine.  The  superabundance  of  blood,  previously  coming 
fi*om  the  placenta,  is  now  diverted  into  the  lungs;  while  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  entering  upon  the  active  performance  of  its  functions, 
becomes  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  the  hepatic  venous  blood. 
The  following  changes,  therefore,  take  place  at  birth  in  the  vessels 
of  the  liver.  (Fig.  246.)  First,  the  umbilical  vein  shrivels  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  rounded  cord  (s).  This  cord  may 
be  seen,  in  the  adult  condition,  running  from  the  internal  sur&ce  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  at  the  umbilicus,  to  the  longitudinal  fissure  of 

the  liver.    It  is  then  known  under  the 
Fig.  246.  name  of  the  round  UgamerU,   Secondly, 

the  ductus  venosus  also  becomes  ob- 
literated, and  converted  into  a  fibrous 
cord.  Thirdly,  the  blood  entering  the 
liver  by  the  portal  vein  (1),  passes  off 
by  its  right  branch,  as  before,  to  the 
right  lobe.  But  in  the  branch  (4),  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  reversed.  This 
was  formerly  the  right  branch  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  its  blood  passing  in  a 
direction  from  left  to  right  It  now 
becomes  the  left  branch  of  the  portal 
T.tt'-X'^^r^roim.™.:*  ^«°;  and  its  blood  paasea  from  right 

umbilical  rein,  forming  the  roaad  liga  tO   left,  tO   be  distributed    tO    the  Capil- 

meat;    the   coatiDaation   of  the  dotted  ,      .  P  #.V»     1    A-  1    Vw* 

llaea  through  the  liTer.howt  the  sltua-  AariCS  OI   tnc  ICIt  lODC. 

Uoo  of  the  obliterated  daetai  venosus.         AcCOrdiug   tO    Dr.  Guy,  the   Umbili- 

3.  HepaUe  rein.    4.  Left  branch  of  portal         ,  .        .  i    ^   i         i  t       .      ^ 

^^..  cal  vem  is  completely  closed  at  the 

end  of  the  fifth  day  after  birth. 
Devehpmerd  of  the  Hearty  and  the  Ductus  Arteriosus. — When  the 
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embryonic  circulation  is  first  established,  the  heart  is  a  simple  tubu- 
lar sac  (Fig.  247),  receiving  the  veins  at  its  lower  extremity,  and 
giving  off  the  arterial  trunks  at  its  upper  extremity.  By  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  it  soon  becomes  twisted  upon  itself;  so  that  the 
entrance  of  the  veins,  and  the  exit  of  the  arteries,  come  to  be  placed 
more  nearly  upon  the  same  horizontal  level  (Fig.  248) ;  but  the 
entrance  of  the  veins  (i)  is  behind  and  a  little  below,  while  the  exit 
of  the  arteries  (9)  is  in  front  and  a  little  above.  The  heart  is,  at 
this  time,  a  simple  twisted  tube ;  and  the  blood  passes  through  it 
in  a  single  continuous  stream,  turning  upon  itself  at  the  point  of 
curvature,  and  passing  directly  out  by  the  arterial  orifice. 

Fig.  247.  Fig.  248.  Fig.  249. 


If 

FaTAL  Hbabt,  diTlded 

SurllMtformof  F<BTAL  7<btal  Hbabt,  twtntad         into  right  and  left  otTltiM.— 

Hbabt. — ^1.    renooa   ex-         upon  itaelf.— 1.  Yenons  ex-         i.    Tenont  extremitj.      2. 

trenitj.     i.   Arteriml  es-         tremity.      1    Arterial   ex-         Arteriml  extrenitj.     3,  S. 

tremhy.  tremity.  Falnonnry  bntnehee. 

Soon  afterward,  this  single  cardiac  tube  is  divided  into  two  paral- 
lel tubes,  right  and  left,  by  a  longitudinal  partition,  which  grows 
from  the  inner  surface  of  its  walls  and  follows  the  twisted  course 
of  the  organ  itself.  (Fig.  249.)  This  partition,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  figure  by  a  dotted  line,  extends  a  short  distance  into  the 
commencement  of  the  primitive  arterial  trunk,  dividing  it  into  two 
lateral  halves,  one  of  which  is  in  communication  with  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  the  other  with  the  left. 

About  the  same  time,  the  pulmonary  branches  (t,  t)  are  given 
off  from  each  side  of  the  arterial  trunk  near  its  origin ;  and  the 
longitudinal  partition,  above  spoken  of,  is  so  placed  that  both  these 
branches  fall  upon  one  side  of  it,  and  are  both,  consequently,  given 
off  fix)m  that  division  of  the  artery  which  is  connected  with  the  right 
side  of  the  heart. 

Very  soon  a  superficial  line  of  demarcation,  or  furrow,  shows 
itself  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  heart,  corresponding  in  situa- 
tion with  the  internal  septum ;  while  at  the  root  of  the  arterial 
trunk,  this  furrow  becomes  much  deeper,  and  finally  the  two  lateral 
portions  of  the  vessel  are  separated  from  each  other  altogether,  in 
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F<BTAL  Heart  still  fitr- 
ther  devdoped.— 1.  Aorta. 
2.  PalmoDarj  artery.  S,  3. 
Pulmonary  braachM.  4. 
Ihictm  artorloaiM. 


Fig.  250.  the  immediate  neighborhood  of   the   heart, 

joining  again,  however,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  origin  of  the  palmonary  branches.  (Fig. 
250.)  It  then  becomes  evident  that  the  left 
lateral  division  of  the  arterial  trunk  is  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta  (i);  while  its  right 
lateral  division  is  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  («),  giving  off  the  right  and  left  pulmo- 
nary branches  (t,  t),  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  origin.  That  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
trunk  (4)  which  is  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  branches,  and  which  communicates  freely  with  the 
aorta,  is  the  Ductus  arteriosus. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  at  first  as  large  as  the  pulmonary  trunk 
itself;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the  right 
ventricle,  passes  directly  onward  through  the  arterial  duct,  and 
enters  the  aorta  without  going  to  the  lungs.  But  as  the  lungs 
gradually  become  developed,  they  require  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  for  their  nutrition,  and  the  pulmonary  branches  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  pulmonary  trunk  and  the  ductus  arteriosus.  At 
the  termination  of  foetal  life,  in  the  human  subject,  the  ductus 
arteriosus  is  about  as  large  as  either  one  of  the  pulmonary 
branches ;  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  blood,  therefore, 
coming  from  the  right  ventricle  still  passes  onward  to  the  aorta 
without  being  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

Bat  at  the  period  of  birth,  the  lungs  enter  upon  the  active  per- 
formance of  the  function  of  respiration, 
and  immediately  require  a  much  larger 
supply  of  blood.  The  right  and  left 
pulmonary  branches  then  enlarge,  so 
as  to  become  the  two  principal  divis- 
ions of  the  pulmonary  trunk.  (Fig.  251.) 
The  ductus  arteriosus  at  the  same  time 
becomes  contracted  and  shrivelled  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  cavity  is  obliterated ; 
and  it  is  finally  converted  into  an  im- 
hbabt  or  iKFAKT,  ihowiug    pcrvious,  rounded  cord,  which  remains 

dUappoaraaoe  of  artorW  duet  after      ^n^il  ^dult   life,  rUUniug   from  the   poiut 
Wrth  —1.  Aorta.    2.  Pnlmonary  *'-  -^  ,  . «  •  /. 

tary.  s,  s.  Pnlmonary  branehet.  4.     of  bifurcation  of  the  pulmouary  artery 

Dncu.  arte riosn.  becoming  obllt-      ^    ^^^    ^^j^^   ^jj^    ^^   ^^^    ^^^    ^f  ^j^^ 


Fig.  251. 
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aorta.  The  obliteration  of  the  arterial  duct  is  completei  at  latest, 
by  the  tenth  week  after  birth.  (Gu  j.) 

The  two  auricles  are  separated  from  the  two  yentricles  bj  hori- 
zontal septa  which  grow  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  cardiac 
walls;  but  these  septa  remaining  incomplete,  the  auriculo-veDtricu- 
lar  orifices  continue  pervious,  and  allow  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  auricles  to  the  yentricles. 

The  interventricular  septum,  or  that  which  separates  the  two 
ventricles  from  each  other,  is  completed  at  a  very  early  date ;  but 
the  interauricular  septum,  or  that  which  is  situated  between  the 
two  auricles,  remains  incomplete  for  a  long  time,  being  perforated 
by  an  oval-shaped  opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  allowing,  at  this 
situation,  a  free  passage  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
The  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  crossing  of  the  streams  of  blood  in  passing 
through  the  heart,  which  is  characteristic  of  fcetal  life,  and  which 
may  be  described  as  follows : — 

It  will  be  found  npon  examination  that  the  two  venae  cavse, 
superior  and  inferior,  do  not  open  into  the  auricular  sac  on  the 
same  plane  or  in  the  same  direction ;  for  while  the  superior  vena 
cava  is  situated  anteriorly,  and  is  directed  downward  and  forward, 
the  inferior  is  situated  quite  posteriorly,  and  passes  into  the  auricle 
in  a  direction  from  right  to  left;,  and  nearly  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  heart.  A  nearly  vertical  curtain  or  valve  at  the  same  time 
hangs  downward  behind  the  orifice  of  the  superior  vena  cava  and 
in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior.  This  curtain  is  formed  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  which,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  is  incomplete  at  this  age,  and  which  terminates 
inferiorly  and  toward  the  right  in  a  crescentic  border,  leaving  at 
that  part  an  oval  opening,  the  foramen  ovale.  The  stream  of  blood, 
coming  from  the  superior  vena  cava,  falls  accordingly  in  front  of 
this  curtain,  and  passes  directly  downward,  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  into  the  right  ventricle.  But  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  being  situated  farther  back  and  directed  transversely,  opens, 
properly  speaking,  not  into  the  right  auricle,  but  into  the  left;  for 
its  stream  of  blood,  falling  behind  the  curtain  above  mentioned, 
passes  across  through  the  foramen  ovale  directly  into  the  cavity  of 
the  left  auricle.  This  direction  of  the  current  of  blood,  coming 
from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  is  further  secured  by  a  peculiar  mem- 
branous valve,  which  exists  at  this  period,  termed  the  Eustachian 
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valve.  This  valve,  which  is  very  thin  and  transparent  (Fig.  252,/), 
is  attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  and  terminates  by  a  crescentic  edge,  directed  toward  the  left ; 

the  valve,  in  this  way,  standing 
as  an  incomplete  membranous 
partition  between  the  cavity  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  and  that 
of  the  right  auricle.  A  bougie, 
accordingly,  placed  in  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  252,  lies  naturally  quite 
behind  the  Eustachian  valve, 
and  passes  directly  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 
auricle. 

The  two  streams  of  blood, 
therefore,  coming  from  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  ven»  cavae, 
cross  each  other  upon  entering 
the  heart.  This  crossing  of  the 
streams  does  not  take  place, 
however,  as  it  is  sometimes 
described,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
right  auricle;  but,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  position  and  direction 
of  the  two  veins  at  this  period, 
with  regard  to  the  septum  of 
the  auricles,  the  stream  coming  from  the  superior  vena  cava  enters 
the  right  auricle  exclusively,  while  that  from  the  inferior  passes 
almost  directly  into  the  left  auricle. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  examining  the  positions  of  the  aorta,  pul- 
monary artery,  and  ductus  arteriosus,  at  this  time,  that  the  arteria 
innominata,  together  with  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian,  are 
given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  before  its  junction  with  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  and  this  arrangement  causes  the  blood  of  the  two 
Ten»  cav»,  not  only  to  enter  the  heart  in  different  directions,  but 
also  to  be  distributed,  after  leaving  the  ventricles,  to  dififerent  parts 
of  the  body.  (Fig.  268  )  For  the  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
passes  through  the  right  auricle  downward  into  the  right  yentricle, 
thence  through  the  pulmonary  artery  and  ductus  arteriosus,  into 
the  thoracic  aorta,  while  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  enter- 


Rrart  of  Hitmav  FdtTiri,  at  the  end  of  the 
•Ixth  moDth ;  from  a  tpeeimen  in  the  aothor's  pos> 
tesfion. — a.  laferiorrena  cara.  b.  Bapeiior  vena 
eava.  o.  Carity  of  right  aartele,  laid  open  from 
the  front  d.  Appendix  anricalarls.  e.  Carity  of 
right  rentricle,  also  laid  open.  /.  Ea«taehian  ratre. 
The  bongie,  which  is  placed  in  the  Inferior  rena 
cava,  can  be  neon  passing  behind  the  Eustachian 
TalTe,  Jast  below  the  point  indicated  hj  /,  then 
crossing  behind  the  e%ritj  of  the  right  aarlcle*  and 
pasHing  through  the  foramen  ovale,  to  the  left  side 
of  the  heart. 
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ing  the  left  auricle,  passes  into  the  left  yentricle,  thenoe  into  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  is  distributed  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities, 
before  reaching  the  situation  of  the  arterial  duct.  The  two  streams, 
therefore,  in  passing  through  the  heart,  cross  each  other  both  behind 
and  in  front  The  venous  blood,  returning  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  by  the  superior 
yena  cava,  passes  through  the  abdo-  ^' 

rainal  aorta  and  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries, to  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  placenta;  while  that  re- 
turning from  the  placenta,  by  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  is  distributed  to 
the  head  and  upper  extremities, 
through  the  vessels  given  off  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

This  division  of  the  streams  of 
blood,  during  a  certain  period  of 

fcetal  life,  is  so  complete  that  Dr.  iM»ffr»m  of  cieoolatio»  tmeoocm 
John  Reid,*  on  injecting  the  infe     TwiPaTAL  hiaet.-«.  superior  T«a 

.  J  J       _  r»T».    b.  Inferior  Tena  cara.   c,  c,  c,  c.  Arch 

nor   vena    cava    with     red,   and    the      of  aoru  mod  lU  bnnehee.    d.  Palmonar^ 

superior  with  yellow,  in  a  seven    *'*^^* 

months'  human  foetus,  found  that  the  red  had  passed  through  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  and  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  had  filled  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities : 
while  the  yellow  had  passed  into  the  right  ventricle,  pulmonary 
artery,  ductus  arteriosus,  and  thoracic  aorta,  with  only  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  red  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  auricle.  A]l  the 
branches  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  were  filled  with  yel- 
low, while  the  whole  of  the  red  had  passed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body. 

We  have  repeated  the  above  experiment  several  times  on  the 
fcetal  pig,  when  about  one-half  and  three-quarters  grown,  first  taking 
the  precaution  to  wash  out  the  heart  and  large  vessels  with  a  wa- 
tery injection,  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  fcetus  from  the 
body  of  the  parent,  and  before  the  blood  had  been  allowed  to  coagu- 
late. The  injections  used  were  blue  for  the  superior  vena  cava, 
and  yellow  for  the  inferior.  The  two  syringes  were  managed,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  right  and  left  hands;  their  nozzles  being 
firmly  held  in  place  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.    When  the 

*  Edinburgh  Medioal  and  Surgical  Journal,  toI.  xliii.  1835. 
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points  of  the  syringes  were  introduced  into  the  veins,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  heart,  and  the  two  injections  made  with  equal  force 
and  rapidity,  it  was  found  that  the  admixture  of  the  colors  which 
took  place  was  so  slight,  that  at  least  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  yellow 
injection  had  passed  into  the  left  auricle,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  blue  into  the  right.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  ductus  arteriosus 
contained  a  similar  proportion  of  blue,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  of 
yellow.  In  the  thoracic  .and  abdominal  aorta,  however,  contrary  to 
what  was  found  by  Dr.  Eeid,  there  was  always  an  admixture  of  the 
two  colors,  generally  in  about  equal  proportions.  This  discrepancy 
may  be  owing  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities, 
in  the  pig,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  human  subject,  which  would 
prevent  their  receiving  all  the  blood  coming  from  the  left  ventricle ; 
or  to  some  differences  in  the  manipulations  of  these  experiments, 
m  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  imitate  exactly  the  force  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  different  currents  of  blood  in  the  living  foetus.  The 
above  results,  however,  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  prin- 
cipal fact,  viz.,  that  up  to  an  advanced  stage  of  foetal  life,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  inferior  vena  cava 
passes  through  the  foramen  ovale,  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart ; 
while  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  that  coming  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  passes  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence 
outward  by  the  pulmonary  trunk  and  ductus  arteriosus.  Toward 
the  latter  periods  of  gestation,  this  division  of  the  venous  currents 
becomes  less  complete,  owing  to  the  three  following  causes: — 

First,  the  lungs  increasing  in  size,  the  two  pulmonary  arteries, 
as  well  as  the  pulmonary  veins,  enlarge  in  proportion;  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  blood,  therefore,  coming  from  the  right  ventricle, 
instead  of  going  onward  through  the  ductus  arteriosus,  passes  to 
the  lungs,  and  returning  thence  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  joins  the  stream  passing  out  by  the  arch  of 
the  aorta. 

Secondly,  the  Eustachian  valve  diminishes  in  size.  This  valve, 
which  is  very  large  and  distinct  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month 
(Fig.  262),  subsequently  becomes  atrophied  to  such  an  extent  that, 
at  the  end  of  gestation,  it  has  altogether  disappeared,  or  is  at  least 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  very  narrow,  almost  imperceptible 
membranous  ridge,  which  can  exert  no  influence  on  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  blood  passing  by  it.  Thus,  the  cavity  of  the  supe^ 
rior  vena  cava,  at  its  upper  extremity,  ceases  to  be  separated  from 
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that  of  the  right  aoricle;  and  a  passage  of  blood  from  one  to  the 
other  may,  therefore,  more  readily  take  place. 

Thirdly,  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  partially  dosed  by  a  valve 
which  passes  across  its  orifice  from  behind  forward.  This  valve, 
which  begins  to  be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  is  called  the 
valve  of  the  foramen  ovale.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  fibrous  sheet,  which 
g^ws  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  auricular  cavity,  just  to  the 
left  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  projects  into  the  left  auricle,  its  free 
edge  presenting  a  thin  crescentic  border,  and  being  attached,  by  its 
two  extremities,  to  the  auricular  septum  upon  the  left  side.  This 
valve  does  not  at  first  interfere  at  all  with  the  flow  of  blood  from 
right  to  left,  since  its  edge  hangs  freely  and  loosely  into  the  cavity 
of  the  left  auricle.  It  only  opposes,  therefore,  during  the  early 
periods,  any  accidental  regurgitation  from  left  to  right. 

But  as  gestation  advances,  while  the  walls  of  the  heart  con- 
tinue to  enlarge,  and  its  cavities  to  expand  in  every  direction,  the 
fibrous  bundles,  forming  the  valve,  do  not  elongate  in  proportion. 
The  valve,  accordingly,  becomes  drawn  downward  more  and  more 
toward  the  foramen  ovale.  It  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  edges 
of  the  interauricular  septum,  and  unites  with  its  substance;  the 
adhesion  taking  place  first  at  the  lower  and  posterior  portion,  and 
proceeding  gradually  upward  and  forward,  so  as  to  make  the  pas- 
sage, from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  more  and  more  oblique  in 
direction. 

At  the  same  time,  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  position  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  This  vessel,  which  at  first  looked  transversely 
toward  the  foramen  ovale,  becomes  directed  more  obliquely  for- 
ward ;  so  that  the  Eustachian  valve  having  mostly  disappeared,  a 
part  of  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  enters  the  right  auricle, 
while  the  remainder  still  passes  through  the  equally  oblique  open- 
ing of  the  foramen  ovale. 

At  the  period  of  birth  a  change  takes  place,  by  which  the 
foramen  ovale  is  completely  occluded,  and  all  the  blood  coming 
through  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  turned  into  the  right  auricle. 

This  change  depends  upon  the  commencement  of  respiration. 
A  much  larger  quantity  of  blood  ihem  before  is  then  sent  to  the 
lungs,  and  of  course  returns  from  them  to  the  left  auricle.  The 
left  auricle,  being  then  completely  filled  with  the  pulmonary  blood, 
no  longer  admits  a  free  access  from  the  right  auricle  through  the 
foramen  ovale;  and  the  valve  of  the  foramen,  pressed  backward 
more  closely  against  the  edges  of  the  septum,  becomes  after  a  time 
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adherent  throughout  and  obliterates  the  opening  altogether.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  placental  circulation  diminishes  at  the  same  time 
the  quantity  of  blood  arriving  at  the  heart  by  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  same  quantity  of  blood  which 
previously  returned  from  the  placenta  by  the  inferior  cava,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  auricular  septum,  now  returns  from  the  lungs,  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  upon  the  left  side  of  the  same  septum ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  all  these  circumstances  combined,  that  while  before  birth 
a  portion  of  the  blood  always  passed  from  the  right  auricle  to  the 
left  through  the  foramen  ovale,  no  such  passage  takes  place  after 
birth,  since  the  pressure  is  then  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  auricular 
septum. 

The  foetal  circulation,  represented  in  Fig.  263,  is  then  replaced 
by  the  adult  circulation,  represented  in  Fig.  254. 

Fig.  254. 


Dlftgram  of  Adult  Cieoitlatiov  trbouoh  tbb  Hbaet.— a,  a.  8op«rior  aid  ioferior  reaji 
CRTB.  b.  Right  veatriele.  e,  Polmonarj  artery,  dlTiding  into  right  and  left  branehea.  d.  Pulmo- 
nary rein.    e.  Left  ventricle.    /.  Aorta. 

That  portion  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  originally  occupied 
by  the  foramen  ovale,  is  accordingly  constituted,  in  the  adult  con- 
dition, by  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  which  has  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  edges  of  the  septum.  The  auricular  septum  in  the  adult 
heart  is,  therefore,  thinner  at  this  spot  than  elsewhere;  and  presents, 
on  the  side  of  the  right  auricle,  an  oval  depression,  termed  ihe/oesa 
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ovalis,  which  indteates  the  site  of  the  original  foramen  ovale.  The 
fossa  oyalis  is  surrounded  by  a  slightly  raised  ring,  the  annulua 
<waU$j  representing  the  curvilinear  edge  of  the  original  auricular 
septum. 

The  foramen  ovale  is  sometimes  completely  obliterated  within  a 
few  days  after  birth.  It  often,  however,  remains  partially  pervious 
for  several  weeks  or  months.  We  have  a  specimen,  taken  from  a 
child  of  one  year  and  nine  months,  in  which  the  opening  is  still- 
very  distinct;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  a  small  aperture  ex- 
isting even  in  adult  life.  In  these  instances,  however,  though  the 
adhesion  and  solidification  of  the  auricular  septum  is  not  complete, 
no  disturbance  of  the  circulation  results,  and  no  admixture  of 
blood  takes  place  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart; 
since  the  passage  through  the  auricular  septum  is  always  very 
oblique  in  its  direction,  and  its  valvular  arrangement  prevents  any 
i^egurgitation  from  left  to  right,  while  the  complete  filling  of  the 
left  auricle  with  pulmonary  blood,  as  above  mentioned,  equally 
opposes  any  passage  from  right  to  left. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BODT   AFTER  BIRTH. 

The  newly-bom  infant  is  still  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  a 
state  of  complete  development  The  changes  which  it  has  passed 
through  during  intra-uterine  life  are  not  more  marked  than  those 
which  are  to  follow  during  the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adolescence.  The  anatomy  of  the  organs,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, their  physiological  functions,  and  even  the  morbid  derange- 
ments to  which  they  are  subject,  continue  to  undergo  gradual  and 
progressive  alterations,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  subsequent 
life.  The  history  of  development  extends,  properly  speaking,  from 
the  earliest  organization  of  the  embryonic  tissues  to  the  complete 
formation  of  the  adult  body.  The  period  of  birth,  accordingly, 
marks  only  a  single  epoch  in  a  constant  series  of  changes,  some  of 
which  have  preceded,  while  many  others  are  to  follow. 

The  weight  of  the  newly-bom  infant  is  a  little  over  six  pounds. 
The  middle  point  of  the  body  is  nearly  at  the  umbilicus,  the  head 
and  upper  extremities  being  still  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
lower  extremities  and  pelvis.  The  abdomen  is  larger  and  the 
chest  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  the  adult.  The  lower  extremi- 
ties are  curved  inward,  as  in  the  foetal  condition,  so  that  the  soles  of 
the  feet  look  obliquely  toward  each  other,  instead  of  being  directed 
horizontally  downward,  as  at  a  subsequent  period.  Both  upper 
and  lower  extremities  are  habitually  curled  upward  and  forward 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  all  the  joints  are  constantly  in  a 
semi-flexed  position. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  very  imperfectly  performed  for 
some  time  after  birth.  The  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles, 
and  the  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  far  from  being  sudden  and  instantaneous,  are 
always  more  or  less  gradual  in  their  character,  and  require  an 
interval  of  several  days  for  their  completion.  Bespiration,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  accomplished,  during  this  period,  to  a  considerable 
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extent  through  the  skin,  which  is  remarkably  soft,  vascular,  and 
ruddy  in  color.  The  animal  heat  is  also  less  actively  generated 
than  in  the  adult,  and  requires  to  be  sustained  by  careful  protec- 
tion, and  by  contact  with  the  body  of  the  mother.  The  young 
infant  sleeps  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time;  and  even  when 
awake  there  are  but  few  manifestations  of  intelligence  or  percep- 
tion. The  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  dull  and  inex- 
citable,  though  their  organs  are  perfectly  formed;  and  even 
consciousness  seems  present  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Volun- 
tary motion  and  sensation  are  nearly  absent ;  and  the  almost  con- 
stant irregular  movements  of  the  limbs,  observable  at  this  time, 
are  evidently  of  a  reflex  or  automatic  character.  Nearly  all  the 
nervous  phenomena,  indeed,  presented  by  the  newly-born  in&nt, 
are  of  a  similar  nature.  The  motions  of  its  hands  and  feet,  the  act 
of  suckling,  and  even  its  cries  and  the  contortions  of  its  fece,  are 
reflex  in  their  origin,  and  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
active  volition,  or  any  distinct  perception  of  external  objects. 
There  is  at  first  but  little  nervous  connection  established  with  the 
external  world,  and  the  system  is  as  yet  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  respiration. 

This  preponderance  of  the  simple  reflex  actions  in  the  nervous 
system  of  the  infant,  is  observable  even  in  the  diseases  to  which  it 
is  peculiarly  subject  for  some  years  after  birth.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  convulsions  from  indigestion  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
and  even  temporary  strabismus  and  paralysis,  resulting  from  the 
same  cause.  It  is  well  known  to  physicians,  moreover,  that  the 
effect  of  various  drugs  upon  the  infant  is  very  different  from  that 
which  they  exert  upon  the  adult.  Opium,  for  example,  is  very 
much  more  active,  in  proportion  to  the  dose,  in  the  infant  than  in 
the  adult.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  salivation  with 
greater  difficulty  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Blisters  excite 
more  constitutional  irritation  in  the  young  than  in  the  old  subject ; 
and  antimony,  when  given  to  children,  is  proverbially  uncertain 
aad  dangerous  in  its  operation. 

The  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  the  newly-born  infant,  and  that 
of  the  adult,  may  be  represented,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fol- 
lowing list,  which  gives  the  relative  weight  of  the  most  important 
internal  organs  at  the  period  of  birth  and  that  of  adult  age;  the 
weight  of  the  entire  body  being  reckoned,  in  each  case,  as  1000. 
The  relative  weight  of  the  adult  organs  has  been  calculated  from 
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Adult. 

.     1000.00 

1000.00 

148.00 

23.00 

37.00 

29.00 

7.77 

4.17 

6.00 

4.00 

l.«3 

0.13 

0.60 

0.51 

3.00 

0.00 
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the  estimates  of  Graveilhier,  Solly,  Wilson,  &c.;  that  of  the  organs 
in  the  foetus  at  term  from  our  own  observations. 


Weight  of  the  entire  body 

**  '*  encephalon 

**  "  liver  . 

"  "  heart. 

«*  "  kidneys      . 

**  ^  renal  cap  ales 

"  "  thyroid  gland 

<•  "  thymus  gland 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  internal  organs  diminish  in 
relative  size  after  birth,  owing  principally  to  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  both  of  which  are  in  a 
very  imperfect  condition  throughout  intra-uterine  life,  but  which 
come  into  activity  during  childhood  and  youth. 

Within  the  first  day  after  birth  the  remains  of  the  umbilical 
cord  begin  to  wither,  and  become  completely  desiccated  by  about 
the  third  day.  A  superficial  ulceration  then  takes  place  about  the 
point  of  its  attachment,  and  it  is  separated  and  thrown  off  vrithin 
the  first  week.  After  the  separation  of  the  cord,  the  umbilicus 
becomes  completely  cicatrized  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after 
birth.  (Guy.) 

An  exfoliation  and  renovation  of  the  cuticle  also  take  place 
over  the  whole  body  soon  after  the  birth.  According  to  K5lliker, 
the  eyelashes,  and  probably  all  the  hairs  of  the  body  and  head,  are 
thrown  off  and  replaced  by  new  ones,  within  the  first  year. 

The  teeth  in  the  newly-born  infant  are  but  partially  developed, 
and  are  still  inclosed  in  their  follicles,  and  concealed  beneath  the 
gums.  They  are  twenty  in  number;  viz.,  two  incisors,  one  canine, 
and  two  molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  At  birth  there  is  a  thin 
layer  of  dentine  and  enamel  covering  their  upper  sur&ces,  but 
the  body  of  the  tooth  and  its  fangs  are  formed  subsequently  by 
progressive  elongation  and  ossification  of  the  tooth^pulp.  The 
fully -formed  teeth  emerge  from  the  gums  in  the  following  order. 
The  central  incisors  in  the  seyenth  month  after  birth ;  the  lateral 
incisors  in  the  eighth  month;  the  anterior  molars  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year;  the  canines  at  a  year  and  a  half;  and  the  second  molars 
at  two  years  (Kolliker).  The  eruption  of  the  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw  generally  precedes  by  a  short  time  that  of  the  corresponding 
teeth  in  the  upper. 

During  the  seventh  year  a  change  begins  to  take  place  by  which 
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the  first  set  of  teeth  are  thrown  off  and  replaced  by  a  second  or 
permanent  set,  differing  in  number,  size,  and  shape  from  those 
which  preceded.  The  anterior  permanent  molar  first  shows  itself 
just  behind  the  posterior  temporary  molar,  on  each  side.  This 
happens  at  about  six  and  a  half  years  after  birth.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year  the  middle  incisors  are  thrown  off  and  replaced 
by  corresponding  permanent  teeth,  of  larger  size.  At  the  eighth 
year  a  similar  exchange  takes  place  in  the  lateral  incisors.  In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years,  the  anterior  and  second  molars  are  replaced 
by  the  anterior  and  second  permanent  bicuspids.  In  the  twelfth 
year,  the  canine  teeth  are  changed.  In  the  thirteenth  year,  the 
second  permanent  molars  show  themselves ;  and  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  twenty-first  year,  the  third  molars,  or  "  wisdom  teeth," 
emerge  from  the  gums,  at  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  dental 
arch.  (Wilson.)  The  jaw,  therefore,  in  the  adult  condition,  contains 
three  teeth  on  each  side  more  than  in  childhood,  making  in  all 
thirty-two  permanent  teeth ;  viz.,  on  each  side,  above  and  below, 
two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  bicuspids,  and  three  permanent 
molars. 

The  entire  generative  apparatus,  which  is  still  altogether  inactive 
at  birth,  begins  to  enter  upon  a  condition  of  functional  activity 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year.  The  entire  configuration 
of  the  body  alters  in  a  striking  manner  at  this  period,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sexes  becomes  more  complete  and  well 
marked.  The  beard  is  developed  in  the  male ;  and  in  the  female 
the  breasts  assume  the  size  and  form  characteristic  of  the  condition 
of  puberty.  The  voice,  which  is  shrill  and  sharp  in  infency  and 
childhood,  becomes  deeper  in  tone,  and  the  countenance  assumes  a 
more  sedate  and  serious  expression.  After  this  period,^the  mus- 
cular system  increases  still  further  in  size  and  strength,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  skeleton  also  continues;  the  bony  union  of  its 
various  parts  not  being  entirely  accomplished  until  the  twenty-fifth 
or  thirtieth  year.  Finally,  all  the  different  organs  of  the  body  arrive 
at  the  adult  condition,  and  the  entire  process  of  development  is 
then  complete. 
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of  oatmeal,  80 

of  eggs,  81 

of  meat,  81 

of  saliva,  92 

of  gastric  juice,  107 

of  pancreatic  juice,  123 

of  bile,  142 

of  blood-globules,  183 

of  blood-plasma,  188 

of  mucus,  269 

of  sebaceous  matter,  270 

of  perspiration,  272 

of  milk,  275 

of  butter,  277 

of  urine,  294 
AiroBAL  A5D  Gavabrbt,  production  of 
carbonic  acid  in  respiration,  214 
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Animal  fanotions,  27 
Animal  heat,  218 

in  different  species,  220 

mode  of  generation,  222-228 

influenced  by  local  causes,  226 

in  different  organs,  227 

increase  of,  after  section  of  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  421-422 
Animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  434 
Animalcules,  infusorial,  431 

mode  of  production,  432 
Annnlus  ovalis,  586 
Anterior  columns  of  spinal  cord,  321 

their  ezciUbilitj,  343 
Aorta,  action  of,  247 

development  of,  571 
Aplysia,  nervous  system  of,  315 
Appetite,  disturbed  by  anxiety,  &c.,  117 

necessary  to  digestion  of  food,  118 
Aquatic  respiration,  197-198 
Aroa  pellucida,  492 

vasculosa,  505-567 
Arch  of  aorta,  formation  of,  571-572 
Arches,  cervical,  570 

transformation  of,  571 
Arteries,  246 

motion  of  blood  in,  247 

pulsation  of,  248 

elasticity  of,  246,  249 

rapidity  of  circulation  in,  250-251 

omphalo-mesenteric,  567 

vertebral,  570 

umbilical,  570 
Arterial  system,  development  of,  570- 

579 
Articulata,  nervous  system  of,  316 

reflex  action  in,  317 
Articulation  of  tai>eworm,  443 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  205 

movements  of,  206 
Assimilation,  265 

destructive,  282 
Auricle,  single,  of  fish,  230 

double,  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
malians, 231-232 

contraction  of,  245 
Auricnlo-ventricular  valves,  action  of, 

234 
Auditory  nerves,  386 
Axis-cylinder,    of     nervous    filaments, 

308-310 
Astec  children,  366 
Aiygous  veins,  formation  of,  575 

Bbaumokt,  Dr.,  experiments  on  Alexis 

St.  Martin,  103-114 
Bbbitard,  on  effect  of  dividing  Steno's 
duct,  99 
on  digestion  of  fat  in  intestine,  123 
on  formation  of  liver-sugar,  166, 167, 

168 
on  decomposition  of  bicarbonates  in 
lung,  212 


Bbrnabo,  on  temperature  of  blood  In  dif- 
ferent organs,  227 
BiDDBB  AND  ScHMiDT,  ou  dally  quAutity 
of  bile,  153 

on  effect  of  excluding  bile  from  in- 
testine, 160 

on  reabsorption  of  bile,  161 
BUe,  141 

composition  of,  142 

tests  for,  150 

daily  quantity  of,  153 

functions  of,  158 

reabsorption,  161 

mode  of  secretion,  278 
Biliary  salta,  143 

of  human  bile,  149 
Biliverdine,  71, 142 

tests  for,  150 

passage  into  the  urine,  299 
Blastodermic  membrane,  490 
Blood,  178 

red  globules  of,  179 

white  globules,  185 

plasma,  188 

coagulation  of,  190 

bnffy  coat,  195 

entire  quantity  of,  196 

alterations  of,  in  respiration,  207 

temperature  of,  219 

in  different  organs,  227 

circulation  of,  229 

through  the  heart,  235 
through  the  arteries,  246 
through  the  veins,  252 
through  the  capillaries,  255 
BocssuroAULT,  on  chloride  of  sodium  In 
food,  41 

on  internal  production  of  fat,  61 
Brain,  357 

of  alligator,  322 

of  rabbit,  323 

human,  326 

remarkable  cases  of  injury  to,  360 

size  of,  in  different  races,  364 
in  idiots,  366 

development  of,  540-541 
Branchiffi,  197 

of  meno-branchus,  198 
Broad  ligaments,  formation  of,  563 
Bronchi,  division  of,  200 

ciliary  motion  in,  204 
Brunner's  glands,  120 
Buffy  coat  of  the  blood,  195 
Butter,  276 

composition  of,  277 

condition  in  milk,  59,  277 
Butyrine,  277 

Canals  of  Guvier,  573 
CapillaHes,  255 

their  inosculation,  256 

motion  of  blood  in,  257 
Capillary  circulation,  256 
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Gapillarj  oironUtion,  eanBes  of,  258 

how  modified  hy  iniUmaiation,  259 

rapiditj  of,  260 

pecnliarities  of,  in  different  parte, 
262,264 
Capnt  ooli,  formation  of,  547 
Carbonic  acid,  in  the  breath,  206 

proportion  off  to  oxygen  absorbed, 
207 

in  the  blood,  208 

origin  of,  in  longs,  211 
in  the  blood,  212 
in  the  tisanes,  212 

mode  of  production,  213 

daily  qnantitj  of,  214 

variations  of,  215 

exhaled  bj  skin,  217 

by  egg,  daring  incnbation,  508 

absorbed  by  vegetables,  225 
Carbonate  of  lime,  44 

of  soda,  44 

of  potass,  45 

of  ammonia,  in  putrefying  nrine,  302 
Cardiac  oironlation,  in  foetus,  583 

in  adult,  586 
Camiyorous  animals,  respiration  of,  18, 
207 

urine  of,  287,  289 
Cartilagine,  70 
Caseine,  68 
Cat,  secretion  of  bile  in,  154 

closure  of  eyelids,  after  division  of 
sympathetic,  43Q 
Catalytic  action,  66 

of  pepsin,  110 
Centipede,  nervous  system  of,  316 
Centre,  nervous,  definition  of;  313 
Cerebrum,  359.     See  Hemispheres. 
Cerebral  ganglia,  322-357.     See  Hemi- 
spheres. 
Cerebellum,  370 

effecte  of  injury  to,  371 

removal  of,  371,  372 

function  of,  370-373 

development  of,  540-541 
Cerebro-spinal  system,  318-319 

development  of,  539 
Cervix  uteri,  456 

in  foetus,  564 
Cervical  arches,  570 

transformation  of^  571 
Changes,  in  egg,  while  passing  through 
oviduct,  450,  453,  488 

in  hepatic  circulation,  at  birth,  578 

in  comparative  size  of  organs,  after 
birth,  590 
Chick,  development  of,  504-509 
Children,  Aztec,  366 
Chloride  of  sodium,  39 

its  proportion  in  the  animal  tissues 
and  fluids,  40 

importance  of,  in  the  food,  41 

mode  of  discharge  from  the  body,  41 


Chloride  of  sodium,  partial  decomposi- 
tion of,  in  the  body,  42 
Chloride  of  potassium,  42 
Cholesterine,  142 
Chorda  dorsalis,  493 
ChordsB  vocales,  movement  of,  in  respi- 
ration, 205 

action  of,  in  the  production  of  vocal 
sounds,  403 

obstruction  of  glottis  by,  after  divi- 
sion of  pneumogastric,  405 
Chorion,  formation  of,  510 

villosities  of,  512 

source  of  vascularity  of,  513 

union  with  decidua,  521 
Chyle,  121-133 

in  lacteals,  136 

absorption  of,  137 

by  intestinal  epithelium,  138 

in  blood,  139 
Ciliary  motion,  in  bronchi,  204 

in  Fallopian  tubes,  475 
Ciliary  nerves,  414 
Circulation,  229 

in  the  heart,  222-235 

in  the  arteries,  246 

in  the  veins,  252 

in  the  capillaries,  255 

rapidity  of,  261 

peculiarities  of,  in  different  parts, 
263 

in  liver,  279 

in  placenta,  527-581 
Circulatory  apparatus,  development  of, 

566-587 
Civilization,  aptitude    for,  of   different 

races,  364 
Classification  of  cranial  nerves,  387 
Clot,  formation  of,  191 

separation  from  serum,  192 

buffed  and  cupped,  195 
Coagulation,  66 

of  fibrin,  188 

of  blood,  190 

of  white  substance  of  Schwann,  in 
nerve-fibres,  309 
CoLiK,  on  unilateral  mastication,  94 
Cold,  resistance  to,  by  animals,  218 

effect  of  when  long  continued,  219 
Colostrum,  275 
Coloring  matters,  70 

of  blood,  70, 183 

of  the  skin,  171 

of  bile,  71, 142 

of  urine,  71 
Commissure,  of  spinal  cord,  gray,  320 

white,  321 

transverse,  of  cerebrum,  327 

of  cerebellum,  327 
Commissures,  nervous,  313 

olfactory,  322,  385 
Congestion,  of  ear,  &c.,  after  division  of 
sympathetic,  422 
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Conyolvalns,  sexual  apparatns  of,  442 
Contact,  of  chorion  and  amnion,  533 

of  decidua  vera  and  reflexa,  534 
Consentaneous  action  of  muscles,  348 
Contraction,  of  stomach  during  digestion, 
112 

of  spleen,  174 

of  blood-clot,  191 

of  diaphragm  and  intercostal  mus- 
cles, 201 

of  posterior  crico  arytenoid  muscles, 
206 

of  ventricles,  239 

of  muscles  after  death,  328 

of  sphincter  ani,  354 

of  rectum,  354 

of  urinary  bladder,  355 

of  pupil,  under  influence  of  light, 
374,  418 
after  division  of  sympathetic, 
423 
Cooking,  effect  of,  on  food,  82 
Cord,  spinal,  319-340 

umbilical,  533 

withering  and  separation  of,  590 
Corpus  callosum,  327 
Corpus  luteum,  478 

of  menstruation,  478-482 

of  pregnancy,  482-487 

three  weeks  after  menstruation,  480 

four  weeks  after  menstruation,  481 

nine  weeks  after  menstruation,  481 

at  end  of  second  month  of  preg- 
nancy, 484 

at  end  of  fourth  month,  484 

at  term,  485 

disappearance  of,  after  delivery,  486 
Corpora  Malpighiana,  of  spleen,  174 
Corpora  striata,  323,  359 
Corpora  olivaria,  324 
Corpora  Wolffiana,  556-563 
CosTB,  on  rupture  of  Graafian  follicle  in 

menstruation,  474,  475 
Cranial  nerves,  385 

classification  of,  387 

motor,  388 

sensitive,  393 
Creatine,  287-288 
Creatinine,  288 
Cremaster  muscle,  formation  of,  560 

function  of,  in  lower  animals,  561 
Crystals,  of  stearine,  55 

and  margarine,  56 

of  cholesterin,  143 

of  glyko-cholate  of  soda,  144, 145 

of  biliary  matters  of  dog's  bile,  148, 
155 

of  urea,  285 

of  creatine,  287 

of  creatinine,  288 

of  urate  of  soda,  289 

of  uric  acid,  296 

of  oxalic  acid,  302 


Crystals,  of  triple  phosphate,  304 
Crystal lizable  substances  of  organic  ori- 
gin, 47 
Crossing  of  fibres  in  medulla  oblongata, 
324 
of  sensitive  fibres  in  spinal  cord, 

845 
of  streams  of  blood  in  foetal  heart, 
'     582,  583 
Cruikshakk,  rupture  of  Graafian  follicle 

in  menstruation,  474 
Cumulus  proligerus,  469 
Cutaneous  respiration,  217 

perspiration,  271 
Cuticle,  exfoliation  of,  during  foetal  life, 
545 
after  birth,  590 
Cysticercus,  439 

transformation  of  into  tnnia,  440 
production  of,  from  eggs  of  tenia, 
441 

Death,  a  necessary  consequence  of  life, 

428 
Decidua,  516 
vera,  518 
reflexa,  519 

union  with  chorion,  521 
its  discharge  in  cases  of  abortion, 
520 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  535 
Decussation  of  anterior  columns  of  spinal 
cord,  324 
of  optic  nerves,  375,  378 
Degeneration,  fatty,  of  muscular  fibres 

of  uterus,  after  delivery,  537 
Deglutition,  100 

retarded  by  division  of  Steno*8  duot, 
99 
by  division  of  pneumogastric, 
401 
Dentition,  first,  590 

second,  591 
Descent  of  the  testicles,  559 

of  the  ovaries,  562 
Destructive  assimilation,  282 
Development  of  the   impregnated  egg, 
488 
of  allantois,  503 
of  chorion,  51U 

of  villosities  of  chorion,  511,  512 
of  decidua,  516 
of  placenta,  525-531 
ot  nervous  system,  539 
of  eye,  542 
of  ear,  543 
of  skeleton,  543 
of  limbs,  544 
of  integument,  545 
of  alimentary  canal,  546-548 
of  urinary  passages,  548 
of  liver,  550 
of  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  551 
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DeTelopment  of  face,  553 

of  Wolffian  bodies,  556 

of  kidDoys,  557 

of  internal  generative  organs,  558 

of  oircalatory  apparatus,  56(> 

of  arterial  STStem,  570 

of  venous  system,  573 

of  hepatic  circulation,  576 

of  heart,  578 

of  the  bodj  after  birth,  588 
Diabetes,  299 

in  foetus,  551 
Diaphragm,  action  of  in  breathing,  201, 
202 

formation  of,  552 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  553 
Diet,  influence  of  on  nutrition,  74-76 

on  products  of  respiration,  207,  225 

on  formation  of  urea,  286 
of  urate  of  soda,  289 
Diffusion  of  gases  in  lungs,  203 
Digestion,  83 

of  starch,  118 

of  fats,  121, 123 

of  sugar,  119 

of  organic  substances,  110 

time  required  for,  114 
Digestive  apparatus  of  fowl,  85 

of  ox,  86 

of  man,  87 
Discharge  of  eggs  from  ovary,  450-453 

independent  of  sexual  intercourse, 
467 

mechanism  of,  470 

during  menstruation,  474 
Discus  proligems,  469 
Distinction  between    corpora    lutea  of 
menstruation  and  pregnancy,  486-487 
Diurnal  variations,  in  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  216 

in  production  of  urea,  287 

in  density  and  acidity  of  urine,  293 
Division  of  nerves,  311 

of  heart,  into  right  and  left  cavities, 
579 
DoBSOH,  on  variation  in  sise  of  spleen, 

173 
Draper,  John  C,  on  production  of  urea, 

286-287 
Drugs,  effect  of,  on  newly  bom  infant, 

589 
Ductus  arteriosus,  580 

closure  of,  580-581 

venoeus,  577 

obliteration  of,  578 
Duodenal  glands,  120 

fistula,  156 
DuTROCHBT,  on  temperature  of  plants,  221 

Bar,  muscular  apparatus  of,  420 

development  of,  530 
Earthy  phosphates,  42,  45 

in  urine,  295 


Earthy  phosphates,  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali,  296 
Ectopia  cordis,  553 
Egg,  442-446 

its  contents,  447 

where  formed,  448 

of  frog,  450 

of  fowl,  453-454 

changes  in,  while  passing  through 

the  oviduct,  450-453 
pre-existence  of,  in  ovary,  465 
development  of,  at  i>eriod  of  puberty, 

466 
periodical  ripening  and  discharge, 

467 
discharge  of,  from  Graafian  follicle, 

470 
impregnation  of,  how  accomplished, 

463-464 
development  of,  after  impregnation, 

488 
of  fowl,  showing  area  vasculosa,  505 
ditto,  showing  formation  of  allantois, 

506 
of  fish,  showing  vitelline  circulation, 

567 
attachment  of,  to  uterine  mncovts 

membrane,  521 
discharge  of  from  uterus,  at  the  time 

of  delivery,  535 
condition  of  in  newly  bom  infant, 
564 
Elasticity,  of  spleen,  173 

of  red  globules  of  blood,  181 
of  lungs,  200 
of  costal  cartilages,  202 
of  vocal  chords,  206 
of  arteries,  246 
Electrical  current,  effect  of,  on  muscles, 
329 
on  nerve,  331 

different  effects  of  direct  and  in- 
verse, 338 
Electrical  fishes,  phenomena  of,  337 
Electricity,  no  manifestations  of  in  irri- 

Uted  nerve,  338 
Elevation  of  temperature,  after  division 

of  sympathetic,  421,  422 
Elongation  of  heart  in  contraction,  240 

anatomical  causes  of,  241 
Embryo,  formation  of,  488 
Embryonic  spot,  492 
Enoephalon,  321 

ganglia  of,  326 
Endosmoeis,  of  fatty  substances,  137 

in  capillary  circulation,  260 
Enlargement  of  amnion,  during  preg- 
nancy, 532,  533 
Eutozoa,  encysted,  436 

mode  of  production,  438 
Epithelium,  in  saliva,  92 
of  gastric  follicles,  102 
of  intestine,  during  digestion,  138 
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Bpidennls,  exfbliation  of,  in  total  life,  546 

after  birth,  590 
Epididjinis,  560 
Excretion,  282 

nature  of;  283 

importance  to  life,  283-284 

products  of,  284 

bj  placenta,  530 
ExorementitiooB  subetanoes,  282   - 

mode  of  formation  of,  283 

effect  of  retention  of,  283 
Exfoliation  of  ontiole,  daring  foetal  life, 
645 

after  birth,  590 
Exhalation  of  watery  vapor,  39 

from  the  Inngs,  207 

from  the  skin,  271 

from  the  egg,  daring  incnbation,  507 

of  carbonic  acid,  214-217 

of  nitrogen,  206 

of  animal  vapor,  206 
Exhanstion,  of  mascles,  hy  repeated  irri- 
tation, 330 

of  nerves,  by  ditto,  332 
Expiration,  movements  of,  202 

after  section  of  pneamogastrio,  407 
Extractive  matters  of  the  blood,  190 
Eye,  protection    of,  by  movements    of 
pnpil,  374,  418 

by  two  sets  of  muscles,  419 
Eyeball,  inflammation  of,  after  division 

of  5th  pair,  397 
Eyelids,  formation  of,  543 

Face,  sensitive  nerves  of,  395 

motor  nerve,  390 

development  of,  553 
Facial  nerve,  390 

sensibility  of,  391 

influence  of,  on  muscular  apparatus 
of  eye,  419 

of  nose,  420 

of  ear,  420 

paralysis  of,  391 
Fallopian  tubes,  455 

formation  of,  559,  562 
Farinaceous  substances,  47 

in  food,  48 

digestion  of,  118 
Fat,  decomposition  of,  in  the  blood,  137 
Fats,  54 

proportion  of,  in  different  kinds  of 
food,  56 

condition,  in  the  various  tissues  and 
fluids,  57 

internal  source  of,  61 

decomposed  in  the  body,  62 

indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  74 
Fatty  matters  of  the  blood,  189 
Fatty  degeneration  of  decidua,  536 

of  muscular  fibres  of  uterus,  after 
delivery,  537 


Female  generative  organs,  446 

of  frog,  449 

of  fowl,  453 

of  sow,  455 

of  human  species,  456 
development  of,  562 
Fermentation,  67 

of  sugar,  53 

acid,  of  urioe,  300 

alkaline,  of  ditto,  302 
Fibrin,  68 

of  the  blood,  188 

coagulation  of,  188 

varying  quantity  of;  in  blood  of  dif- 
ferent veins,  189 
Fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  394 

its  distribution,  395 

division  of;  paralyzes  sensibility  of 
face,  395 
and  of  nasal  passages,  396 
produces  inflammation  of  eye- 
ball, 397 

lingual  branch  of,  398 

small  root  of,  389 
Fish,  circulation  of,  230 

mode  of  progression,  370 

formation  of  umbilical  vesicle  in, 
498 

vitelline  circulation,  in  embryo  of, 
567 
Fish,  electrical,  phenomena  of,  337 
Fissure,  longitudinal,  of  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  319 

formation  of,  541 
Fissure  of  palate,  555 
Fistula,  gastric.  Dr.  Beaumont's  case  of; 
103 

mode  of  operating  for,  104 

duodenal,  156 
Foetal  circulation,  first  form  of,  566 

second  form  of,  568 
Follicles,  of  stomach,  101 

of  Lieberkiihn,  119 

of  Brunner's  glands,  120 

Graafian,  448,  470 

of  uterus,  517 
Food,  73 

composition  of,  80,  81 

daily  quantity  required,  81 

effect  of  cooking,  on,  82 
Foramen  ovale,  581 

valve  of,  585 

closure  of,  585 
Force,  nervous,  nature  of,  335 
Formation  of  sugar  in  liver,  165 

in  foetus,  551 
Fossa  ovalis,  586 
Functions,  animal,  27 

vegetative,  27 

of  teeth,  89 

of  saliva,  98 

of  gastric  juice,  109 

of  intestinal  juices,  118 
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Fnnotions,  of  panoreatio  jnioe,  123 
of  bile,  158 
of  spleen,  175 
of  muoas,  269 
of  sebaoeoas  matter,  270 
of  i>enpiration,  272 
of  the  tears,  274 

QalTanism,  action  of^  on  mnsoles,  329 

on  nerves,  831 
Gkmglion,  of  spinal  eord,  348 

of  tuber  annulare,  377 

of  medalla  oblongata,  378 

Casserian,  393 

of  Andersoh,  393,  398 

pneomogastric,  393,  400 

ophthalmic,  414 

spheno-palatine,  414 

sabmazillar/,  414 

otic,  415 

semilunar,  416 

impar,  416 
Ganglionic  system  of  nerres,  319, 414 
Ganglia,  nerrous,  312 

of  radiata,  313 

of  mollusca,  315 

of  articulata,  316 

of  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, 
320 

of  alligator's  brain,  322 

of  rabbit's  brain,  323 

of  medulla  oblongata,  324,  378 

of  human  brain,  326 

of  great  sympaUietic,  414 
Gases,  diffusion  of,  in  lungs,  203 

absorption   and  exhalation  of,  by 
lungs,  208 
by  the  tissues,  212 
Gastric  follicles,  101 
Gastric  Juice,  mode  of  obtaining,  105 

oomposition  of,  107 

action  on  food,  109 

Interference  with  Trommer's  test, 111 

interference  with  action  of  starch 
and  iodine,  112 

daily  quantity  of,  115 

solvent  action  of,  on  stomach,  after 
death,  117 
Gelatine,  how  produced,  32 

effect  of  feeding  animals  on,  77 
Generation,  429 

spontaneous,  429 

of  infusoria,  432 

of  parasites,  434 

of  encysted  entozoa,  436 

of  tffinia,  438 

sexual,  by  germs,  442 
Germ,  nature  of,  442 
Germination,  heat  produced  in,  221 
Germinative  vesicle,  447 

disappearance  of,  in  mature  egg,  488 
Germinative  spot,  447 
Gills,  of  fish,  197 


Gills,  of  menobranchus,  198 
Glands,  of  Brunner,  120 
mesenteric,  134 
vascular,  175 
Meibomian,  270 
perspiratory,  271 
action  of,  in  secretion,  265 
Glandulffi,  solitaria  and  agminatn,  128 
Globules,  of  blood,  178 
Ttd,  179 

different  appearances  of,  under 

microscope,  179, 180 
mutual  adhesion  of,  180 
color,  consistency,  and  structure 

of,  181 
action  of  water  on,  182 
composition  of,  183 
size,  &c.,  in  different  animals, 
184,185 
wUit^  185 

action  of  acetic  acid  on,  186 
red  and  white,  movement  of,  in 
circulation,  257 
Globuline,  68, 183. 
Glomeruli,  of  Wolffian  bodies,  557 
GIosBO-pharyngeal  nerve,  398 

action  of,  in  swallowing,  399 
Glottis,  movements  of,  in  respiration,  204 
in  formation  of  voice,  402 
closure  of,  after  section  of  pneumo- 
gastrics,  405 
Glycine,  146 
Glyco-cholic  acid,  146 
Glyco- chelate  of  soda,  146 
its  crystallization,  144 
Glycogenic  function  of  liver,  165 

in  foetus,  551 
Glycogenic  matter,  169 

its  conversion  into  sugar,  170 
Graafian  follicles,  448 
structure  of,  469 

rupture  of,  and  discharge  of  egg,  470 
ruptured  during  menstruation,  474 
condition  in  foetus  at  term,  564 
Gray  substance,  of  nervous  system,  312 
of  spinal  cord,  320 
of  brain,  326 

its  want  of  irritability,  360 
Great  sympathetic,  319-414 
anatomy  of,  415 

sensibility  and  excitability  of,  417 
connection  o^  with  special  senses, 

418,  421 
division  of,  Influence  on  animal  heat, 

422 
on  pupil  and  eyelids,  423 
reflex  actions  of,  424 
Gubemacnlum  testis,  560 

function  of,  in  lower  animals,  561 
Gustatory  nerve,  398 

Hammond,  Dr.  Wm.   A.,  on  effects  of 
non-nitrogenous  diet,  76 
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Haxmovd,  on  prod  action  of  nrea,  2^6 

Haematine,  70, 183 

Hairs,  formation  of,  in  embiyo,  545 

Hare-lip,  554 

Harvbt,  on  motions  of  heart,  238,  240, 

245 
Heart,  230 

of  fi8h,  230 

of  reptiles,  231 

of  mammalians,  232 

of  man,  233 

circulation  of  blood  through,  235 

sounds  of,  235 

movements  of,  238 

impulse,  244 

development  of,  578 
Heat,  viUl,  of  animals,  218 

of  plants,  221 

how  produced,  222 

increased  by  division  of  sympathetic 
nerve,  422 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  322, 359 

remarkable  cases  of  injury  to,  360 

effect  of  removal,  on  pigeons,  361- 
362 

effect  of  disease,  in  man,  363 

comparative  size  of,  in  different  races , 
364 

functions  of,  365 

development  of,  540 
Hemorrhage,  from  placenta,  in  parturi- 
tion, 535 
Hepatic  circulation,  279 

development  of,  576 
Herbivorous  animals,  respiration  of,  18, 
207 

urine  of,  287,  289 
Hernia,  congenital,  diaphragmatic,  553 

umbilical,  548 
Hernia,  inguinal,  562 
Hippurate  of  soda,  289 
Hunger  and  thirst,  continue  after  divi- 
sion of  pneumogastric,  411 
Hydrogen,  displacement  of  gases  in  blood 
by,  209 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in  an 
atmosphere  of,  213 
Hygroscopic   property  of   organic  sub- 
stances, 65 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  392.    See  Sublingual. 

Impulse,  of  heart,  244 
Infant,  newly-born,  characteristics  of,  588 
Inflammation,  changes  of  capillary  cir- 
culation in,  259 
of  eyeball,  after  division  of  5th  pair, 
397 
Infusoria,  431 

different  kinds  of  432 
conditions  of  their  production,  432 
Schnitzels  experiment  on  generation 
of,  434 
Inguinal  hernia,  congenital,  562 


Injection  of  placental  sinuses  from  ves- 
sels of  uterus,  529 
Inorganic  substances,  as  proximate  prin- 
ciples, 37 

their  source  and  destination,  46 
Inosculation,  of  veins,  253 

of  capillaries,  256-257 

of  nerves,  312 
Insalivation,  92 

importance  of,  99 

fanction  of,  100 
Inspiration,  how  accomplished,  201 

movements  of  glottis  in,  205 
Instinct,  nature  of,  382,  383 
Integument,  respiration  by,  217 

development  of,  545 
Intellectual  powers.  364-383 

in  animals,  384 
Intestine,  of  fowl,  85 

of  man,  87 

juices  of,  118 

digestion  in,  118, 127 

epithelium  of,  138 

disappearance  of  bile  in,  158 

development  of,  494,  495,  499,  547 
Intestinal  digestion,  125 
Intestinal  juices,  118 

action  of,  on  starch,  119 
Involution  of  uterus  after  delivery,  537 
Iris,  movements  of,  374,  418 

after  division  of  sympathetic,  423 
Irritability,  of  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
105 

of  the  heart,  241 

of  muscles,  328 

of  nerves,  330 

jACKSOir,  Prof.  Samuel,  on  digestion  of  fat 

in  intestine,  122 
Jaundice,  142 

yellow  color  of  urine  in,  299 

Kidneys,  peculiarity  of  circulation  in, 
263 
elimination  of  medicinal  substances 

by,  298 
formation  of,  557 
KucHENMBurrsB,  ex]>eriments  on  produc- 
tion of  tffinia  from  cysticercuji, 
440 
of   cysticercus    from    eggs    of 
tnnia,  441 

Lachrymal  secretion,  273 

its  function,  274 
LacUtion.  274 

variations  in  composition  of  milk 
during,  275-278 
Lacteals,  134>135 

and  lymphatics,  136 
Laiynx,  action  of,  in  respiration,  205 
in  formation  of  voice,  402 

nerves  of,  400 
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Larjnz,  proteotiye  action  of,  404 

moyements  in  respiration,  205, 404 
Layers,  external  and  internal,  of  blasto- 
dermic membrane,  490 
Lead,  salts  of,  action  in  distinguishing 

the  biliary  matters,  145-146 
Lehmann,  on  formation  of  carbonates  in 
blood,  45 
on  total  quantity  of  blood,  196 
on  effects  of  non-nitrogenons  diet, 
76 
Leuckabt,  on  production  of  oysticercns, 

441 
Ligament  of  the  oraiy,  formation  of,  563 
Limbs,  formation  of,  in  frog,  496 
in  human  embryo,  544 
Lirer,  vascularity  of,  279 
lobules  of,  280 
secreting  cells,  281 
formation  of  sugar  in,  165 
congestion  of,  after  feeding,  172 
development  of,  560,  576 
Liver  cells,  280 

their  action  in  secretion,  281 
Liver-sugar,  formation  of,  165 
after  death,  168 
in  foetus,  551 
Lobules,  of  lung,  200 

of  liver,  279 
Local  production  of  carbonic  acid,  212 

of  animal  heat.  226 
Local  variations  of  circulation,  263 
LoROBT,  on  interference  of  albuminose 
with  Trommer's  test,  111 
on  sensibility  of  glosso-pharyngeal 

nerve,  398 
on    irritability  of   anterior   spinal 
roots,  343 
LoNOR  AND  Mattbucci,  experiment  on 
signs  of   electricity  in    an    irritated 
nerve,  338 
Lungs,  structure  of,  in  reptiles,  199 
in  man,  200 
alteration  off,  after  division  of  pneu- 
mogastrics,  407 
Lymph,  135 
Lymphatics,  133 

Maohus,  on  proportions  of  oxygen  and 

carbonic  acid  in  blood,  209 
Male  organs  of  generation,  458 

development  of,  558 
Malpighian  bodies  of  spleen,  174 
Mammalians,  circulation  in,  231 
Mammary  gland,  structure  of,  274 

secretion  of,  275 
Mastication,  89 

unilateral,  in  ruminating  animals, 
94 

retarded  by  suppressing  saliva,  99 
Meconium,  549 
Medulla  oblongata,  324,  378 

ganglia  of,  325-326 


Medulla  oblongata,  reflex  action  of;  379- 
382 
effect  of  destroying,  381 
development  of,  540 
Meibomian  glands,  270 
Melanine,  71 

Membrane,  blastodermic,  490 
Membrana  granulosa,  469 
Membrana  tympani,  action  of,  421 
Memory,  connection  of,  with    cerebral 

hemispheres,  362 
Menobranchus,  size  of  blood-globules  in, 
185 
gills  of,  198 
spermatozoa  of,  459 
Menstruation,  472 

commencement  and  duration  of,  473 
phenomena  of,  473 
rupture  of  Graafian  follicles  in,  474 
suspended  during  pregnancy,  473, 
486 
Mesenteric  glands,  134 
MiCHBL,  Dr.  Myddleton,  rupture  of  Graaf- 
ian follicle  in  menstruation,  474 
Milk,  274 

composition  and  properties  of,  275 
microscopic  characters,  276 
souring  and  coagulation  of,  277 
variations  in,  during  lactation,  278 
Milk-sugar,  51,  52 

converted  into  lactic  acid,  277 
Mollusca,  nervous  system  of,  315 
MooRB  A5D    Pbnnock,    experiments    on 

movements  of  heart,  240 
Motor  cranial  nerves,  388 
Motor  nervous  fibres,  315 
Motor  oculi  communis,  389 

extern  us,  389 
Movements,  of  stomach,  112 
of  intestine,  130 
of  heart,  238 

of  chest  in  respiration,  201 
of  glottis,  204 
associated,  348 
of  fcatus,  533 
Mucosine,  69 
Mucous  follicles,  268 
Mucous  membrane,  of  stomach,  101 
of  intestine,  119, 128, 129 
of  uterus,  516 
Mucus.  26S 

composition  and  properties  of,  269 
of  mouth,  93 
of  cervix  uteri,  456 
Muscles,  irritability  of,  328 

directly  paralyzed   by  sulpho-oya- 

nide  of  potassium,  330 
consentaneous  action  of,  348 
of  respiration,  201-202 
Muscular  fibres,  of  spleen,  173 

of  heart,  spiral  and  circular,  242 
Muscular  irriubility,  328 
duration  after  death,  329 
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MoBcalar  irritability,  ezhaosted  bj  re- 
peated irritation,  330 
MoBooline,  70 

Nails,  formation  of,  in  embryo,  545 
N^ORiBB,  on  rupture  of  Graafian  follicle, 

in  menstruation,  474 
Ner7e-cell8,  312 
Nerres,  division  of,  311 

inosculation  of,  312 

irritability  of,  328 

spinal,  319,  320,  342 

cranial,  385 

olfactory,  385 

optic,  386 

auditory,  386 

ooulo-motorins,  389 

pathetious,  389 

motor  extemus,  389 

masticator,  389 

facial,  390 

sublingual,  392 

spinal  accessory,  392 

trifacial  (5th  pair),  394 

glosso-pharyngeal,  398 

pneumogastrio,  399 

superior  and  inferior  laryngeal,  400 

great  sympathetic,  414 
Nenrons  filaments,  308 

of  brain,  309 

of  sciatic  nerve,  310 

motor  and  sensitiye,  343 
Nervous  force,  how  excited,  330 

nature  of,  335 

mode  of  transmission,  336-339 
Nervous  tissue,  two  kinds  of,  307 
Nervous  irriUbility,  328 

how  shown,  331 

duration  of,  after  death,  331 

exhausted  by  excitement,  332 ' 

destroyed  by  woorara,  333 

distinct  from  muscular,  335 

nature  of,  335-339 
Nervous  system,  305 

general  structure  and  functions  of, 
305-327 

of  radiata,  313 

of  mollusca,  315 

of  articulata,  316 

of  vertebrata,  318 

reflex  action  of,  314 
Network,  capillary,  in  Peyer's  glands, 
128 

in  web  of  frog's  foot,  256 

in  lobule  of  liver,  280 
Newly-born  infant,  weight  of,  558 

respiration  in,  558 

nervous  phenomena  of^  589 

comparative  sixe  of  organs  in,  590 
Newport,  on  temperature  of  insects,  221 
Nitric  acid,  action  of,  on  bile-pigment, 
150 

precipitation  of  uric  acid  by,  295 


Nitrogen,  exhalation  o^  in  respiration, 

206 
Nutrition,  26-29 

Obliteration,  of  ductus  venoeus,  578 

of  ductus  arteriosus,  580 
Oculo-motorius  nerve,  389 
(Esophagus,  paralysis  of,  after  division 
of  pneumogastrio,  401 

development  of,  552 
CEistruation,  phenomena  of,  471 
Oleaginous  substances,  54 

in  different  kinds  of  food,  56 

condition  of,  in  the  tissues  and  fluids, 
57 

partly  produced  in  the  body,  61 

decomposed  in  the  body,  62 
in  the  blood,  137 

indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  74 

insufficient  for  nutrition,  76 
Olfactory  apparatus,  protected  by  two 
sets  of  muscles,  420 

commissures,  322,  323, 385 
Olfactory  ganglia,  322 

their  function,  358 
Olfactory  nerves,  385 
Olivary  bodies,  324 
Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  567-569 
Ophthalmic  ganglion,  414 
Optic  ganglia,  322,  373 
Optic  nerves,  386 

decussation  of,  375-376 
Optic  thaUmi,  323,  359 

development  of,  540 
Organs  of  special  sense,  development  of, 

542 
Organic  substances,  63 

indefinite  chemical  compoeiti<m  of, 
64 

hygroscopic  properties,  65 

coagulation  of,  66 

catalytic  action,  66 

putrefaction,  67 

source  and  destination,  72 

digestion  of,  110 
Origin,  of  plants  and  animals,  429 

of  infusoria,  431 

of  animal  and  vegetable  jMirasites, 
434 

of  encysted  entozoa,  436 
Ossification  of  skeleton,  544 
Osteine,  70 
Otic  ganglion,  415 
Ovary,  443 

of  tenia,  443 

of  frog,  449 

of  fowl,  453 

of  human  female,  455,  456 
Ovaries,  descent  of,  in  foatns,  562 

condition  at  birth,  564 
Oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  dis- 
tinction between,  465 
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Oz&lio  add,  produced  in  urine)  302 
Ozjgen,  absorbed  in  respiration,  207 
8Ute  of  solution  in  blood,  209 
dissolved  bj  blood-globules,  210 
absorbed  bj  the  tissue^  212 
exhaled  by  plants,  225 

Palate,  formation  of,  555 
Pancreatic  juice,  121 

mode  of  obtaining,  122 
composition  of,  123 
action  on  fat,  123 
dailj  quantity  of,  123 
Pancreatine,  68 

in  pancreatic  juice,  123 
Paitiisa,  experiment  on  absorption  by 

bloodyessels,  131 
Paralysis,  after  division  of  anterior  root 
of  spinal  nerve,  341 
direct,  after  lateral  injury  of  spinal 

cord,  344 
crossed,  after  lateral  injury  of  brain, 

345 
facial,  341,  391 

of  muscles,  by  sulpho-cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, 330,  352 
of  motor  nerves,  by  woorara,  353 
of  sensitive  nerves,  by  strychnine, 

353 
of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation, 
after  destrojring  tuber  annulare, 
377 
of  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  after 

section  of  pneumogastrics,  401 
of  Urynx,  402-412 
of  muscular  coat  of  stomach,  411 
Paraplegia,  reflex  action  of  spinal  cord, 

in,  351 
Parasites,  434 

conditions  of  development  of,  435 
mode   of    introduction  into    body, 

436 
sexless,  reproduction  of,  436-441 
Parotid  saliva,  93 
Parturition,  534-535 
Par  vagum,  399.     See  Pneumogastric 
Patheticus  nerve,  389 
Pelvis,  development  of,  554 
Pbhhock    ahd    Moorb,  experiments    on 

movements  of  heart,  240 
Pepeine,  69 

in  gastric  Juice,  108 
Perception  of  sensations,  afterremoval  of 
hemispheres,  362 
destroyed,  after  removal  of  tuber 
annulare,  377 
Periodical  ovulation,  465 
Peristoltic  motion,  of  stomach,  112-113 
of  intestine,  130 
of  oviduct,  450-452 
of  Fallopian  tubes,  475 
Perspiration,  271 

daily  quantity  of,  272 


Perspiration,  composition  and  properties 
of,  272 
function,  in  regulating  temperature, 
273 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bUe,  151 
Peyer's  glands,  128 
Phaiynx,  action  of,  in  swallowing,  40l 

formation  of,  551 
Phosphate  of  lime,  its  proportion  in  the 
animal  tissues  and  fluids,  42 
in  the  urine,  295 
precipiUted  by  alkalies,  296 
Phosphate,  triple,  in  putrefying  urine, 

304 
Phosphates,  alkaline,  45 
in  urine,  295 
earthy,  42-45 

in  urine,  295 
of    magnesia,    soda,    and    potass, 
45 
Phosphorus,  not  a  proximate  principle, 

31 
PhTsiology,  definition  of,  17 
Phrenology,  367 

objections  to,  368 
practical  difficulties  of,  368-^69 
Pigeon,  after  removal  of  cerebrum,  362 

of  cerebellum,  372 
Placenta,  523 

comparative  anatomy  of,  524 
formation  of,  in  human  species,  525 
foetal  tufts  of,  527 
maternal  sinuses  of,  527 
injection  of,  from  uterine  vessels,  529 
function  of,  530 
separation  of,  in  delivery,  535 
Placental  circulation,  568,  570 
Plants,  viUl  heat  of,  221 

generative  apparatus  o^  442 
PUsma  of  the  blood,  187 
Pneumic  acid,  211 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  399 
its  distribution,  400 
action  of,  on  pharynx  and  oesopha- 
gus, 401 
on  larynx,  402 
in  formation  of  voice,  403 
in  respiration,  404 
effect  of  its  division,  on  respiratory 

movements,  406-407 
cause  of   death  after  division  of, 

409-410 
influence  of,  on  oesophagus  and  sto- 
mach, 411^12 
Pneumogastric  ganglion,  400 
PoooiALB,  on  glycogenic  matter  in  but- 
cher's meat,  170 
Pons  VaroUi,  324,  327 
Portal  blood,  quantity  of  fibrin  in,  189 

temperature  of,  227 
PorUl  vein,  in  liver,k279 
development  of,  576 
Posterior  columns  of  spinal  oord,  321 
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Primitive  trace,  492 
Prodaction,  of  sagar  in  liver,  165 

of  oarbonic  acid,  214 

of  animal  heat,  218 

of  urea  in  blood,  235 

of  infusorial  animalcules,  431 

of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites, 
434 
Proximate  principles,  29 

definition  of,  31 

mode  of  extraction,  32 

manner  of  their  association,  33 

varying  proportions  of,  34 

three  distinct  classes  of,  35 
Proximate  principles  of  the  first  class 
(inorganic),  37 

of  the  second  class  (crjstallizable 
substances  of  organic  origin),  47 

of   the  third  class    (organic    sab- 
stances),  63 
Ptjaline,  93 
Puberty,  period  of,  467 

signs  of,  in  female,  472 
Pulsation,  of  heart,  235 

in  living  animal,  239 

of  arteries,  247,  248 
Pupil,  action  of,  374,  418 

contraction  of,  after  division  of  sym- 
pathetic, 423 
Pupillary  membrane,  542 
Putrefaction,  67 

of  the  urine,  300 
Pyramids,  anterior,  of  medulla  oblon- 
gaU,  324 

Quantity,  daily,  of  water  exhaled,  39 

of  food,  81 

of  saliva,  96 

of  gastric  juice,  114 

of  pancreatic  Juice,  123 

of  bile,  153 

of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  214 

of  perspiration,  272 

of  urine,  291 

of  urea,  286 

of  urate  of  soda,  289 
Quantity,  entire,  of  blood  in  body,  196 

Rabbit,  brain  of,  323 

Races  of  men,  different  capacity  of,  for 

civilization,  364 
Radiata,  nervous  system  of,  313 
Rapidity  of  circulation,  261 

of   transmission  of  nervous  force, 
336-337 
Reactions,  of  starch,  50 

of  sugar,  52 

of  fat,  54 

of  saliva,  93 

of  gastric  juice,  107-108 

of  intestinal  juice,  121 

of  pancreatic  Juice,  123 

of  bile,  150 


Reactions,  of  mucus,  269 

of  milk,  276 

of  urine,  295 
Reasoning  powers,  363-364 

in  animals,  383 
Red  globules  of  blood,  179 
Reflex  action,  314 

in  centipede,  317 

of  spinal  cord,  348,  382 

of  medulla  oblongata,  379,  382 

of  tuber  annulare,  378,  382 

of  brain,  383 

of  optic  tubercles,  384 

in  newly  bom  infant,  589 
Regeneration,  of  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane after  pregnancy,  536 

of  walls  of  uterus,  537-538 
Rbokault  and  Rbisbt,  on  absorption  of 

oxygen,  225 
Rbid,  Dr.  John,  experiment  on  crossing 

of  streams  in  foDtal  heart,  583 
Reproduction,  427 

nature  and  object  of,  427-429 

of  parasites,  434 

of  tenia,  438 

by  germs,  442 
Reptiles,  circulation  of,  231 
Respiration,  197 

by  gills,  198 

by  lungs,  199 

by  skin,  217 

changes  in  air  dnrin((,  206 

changes  in  blood,  207 

of  newly  bom  infant,  588 
Respiratory  movements  of  chest,  201 

of  glottis,  204 

after  section  of  pneumogastrioa,  404  - 
406 

after  injury  of  spinal  cord,  380 
Restiform  bodies,  325 
Rhythm  of  heart's  movements,  244 
Rotation  of  heart   during  contraction, 

243 
Round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  formation 
of,  563 

of  liver,  578 
Rumination,  movements  of,  94 
Rupture  of  Graafian  follicle,  470 

in  menstmation,  474 
Rutting  condition,  in  lower  animals,  471 

Saccharine  substances,  51,  52,  54 

in  stomach  and  intestine,  118 

in  liver,  165 

in  blood,  171 

in  urine,  299 
Saliva,  92 

different  kinds  of,  93 

daily  quantitv  of^  96 

action  on  boiled  starch,  96 

variable,  97 

does  not  take  place  in  stomach,  98 

physical  function  of  saliva,  98 
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Saliva,  quantity  absorbed  bj  different 

kinds  of  food,  100 
Salivary  glands,  93 
Salts,  biliary,  143 

of  the  blood,  190 

of  urine,  288 
Saponification,  of  fats,  55 
ScHAHLiNO,  on  dinmal  variations  in  exha- 
lation of  carbonic  acid,  216 
ScHULTZB,  experiment  on  generation  of 

infusoria,  434 
Scolopendra,  nervous  system  of,  316 
Sebaceous  matter,  269 

composition  and  properties  of,  270 

function  of,  271 

in  foetus,  545 
Secretion,  265 

varying  activity  of,  267 

of  saliva,  93 

of  gastric  juice,  105 

of  intestinal  Juice,  120 

of  pancreatic  juice,  122 

of  bile,  153,  278 

of  sugar  in  liver,  165 

of  mucus,  268 

of  sebaceous  matter,  269 

of  perspiration,  271 

of  the  tears,  273 

of  bile  in  foetus,  551 
Segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  489 
Seminal  fluid,  458 

mixed  constitution  of,  462 
Sensation,  remains  after  destruction  of 
hemispheres,  362 

lost  after  removal  of  tuber  annulare, 
377 

special,  conveyed  by  jmeumogastric 
nerve,  379,  406 
Sensation  and  motion,  distinct  seat  of,  in 
nervous  system,  340 

in  spinal  cord,  343 
Sensibility,  of  nerves  to  electric  current, 
337 

and  excitability,  definition  of,  341 

seat  of,  in  spinal  cord,  343 

in  brain,  357 

of  facial  nerve,  391 

of  sublingual  nerve,  392 

of  spinal  accessory,  393 

of  great  sympathetic,  417 
Sensibility,  special,  of  olfactory  nerves, 
385 

of  optic  nerves,  386 

of  auditory  nerves,  386 

of  lingual  branch  of  5th  pair,  398 

of  gloBSo-pharyngeal,  399 

of  pneumogastric,  408 
Sensitive  nervous  filaments,  315 
Sensitive  fibres,  crossing  of,  in  spinal 
cord,  345 

of  facial  nerve,  source  of,  390 
Sensitive  cranial  nerves,  393 


Septa,  inter-auricular  and  inter- ventricu- 
lar, formation  of,  581 
S&QUARD,  on  crossing  of  sensitive  fibres 

in  spinal  cord,  345 
Serum,  of  the  blood,  192 
Sexes,  distinctive  characters  of,  444 
Sexless  entozoa,  436 
Sexual  generation,  442 
Shock,  effect  of,  in  destroying  nervous 

irritability,  330 
SiBBOLD,  on  production  of  tsenia  from 

cysticercus,  440 
Sinus  terminalis,  of  area  vasculosa,  505 
Sinuses,  placental,  527 
Skeleton,  development  of,  543 
Skin,  respiration  by,  217 

sebaceous  glands  of,  269 

perspiratory  glands  of,  271 

development  of,  545 
Smell,  ganglia  of,  358 

nerves  of,  385 

injured  by  division  of  5th  pair,  396 
Smith,  Dr.  Southwood,  on  cutaneous  and 

pulmonary  exhalation,  272 
Solar  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerve,  416 
Sounds,  of  heart,  235 

how  produced,  236 

vocal,  how  produced,  420 

destroyed  by  section  of  inferior  la- 
ryngeal nerves,  403 
of  spinal  accessory,  404 
Sounds,  acute  and  grave,  transmitted  by 

membrana  tympani,  421 
Species,  mode  of  continuation,  429 
Spermatic  fluid,  458 

mixed  constitution  of,  462 
Spermatozoa,  458-^59 

movements  of,  460 

formation  of,  461 
Spina  bifida,  543 
Spinal  accessory,  392 

sensibility  of,  393 

communication  of,  with  pneumogas- 
tric, 400 

infiuence  of,  on  larynx,  404 
Spinal  column,  formation  of,  493,  543 
Spinal  cord,  319-340 

commissures  of,  320 

anterior  and  posterior  columns,  321 

origin  of  nerves  from,  319,  320 

sensibility  and  excitability  of,  343 

crossed  action  of,  344 

reflex  action  of,  348 

protective  action  of,  353 

influence  on  sphinctt^rs,  354 

effect  of  injury  to,  355 

on  respiration,  380 

formation  of,  in  embryo,  493,  543 
Spinal  nerves,  origin  of,  319,  321 
Spleen,  173 

Malpighian  bodies  of,  174 

extirpation  of,  17^ 
Spontaneous  generation,  429 
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Starch,  47 

proportion  of,  in  different  kinds  of 
food,  48 

varieties  of,  48 

reactions  of,  50 

action  of  saliva  oo,  96 

digestion  of,  118 
Starfish,  nervons  system  of,  313 
St.  Martin,  case  of  gastric  fistnla  in,  103 
Strabismus,  after  division  of  motor  ocnli 
communis,  389 

of  motor  eztemns,  389 
Striated  bodies,  369 
Sublingual  gland,  secretion  of^  93-94 

nerve,  392 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  414 

gland,  secretion  of,  93-94 
Sudoriparous  glands,  271 
Sugar,  51 

varieties  of,  51 

composition  of,  52 

tests  for,  52 

fermentation  of,  52 

proportion  in  different  kinds  of  food, 
54 

source  and  destination,  54 

discharged  by  urine  in  disease,  299 
Sugar  in  liver,  formation  of,  165 

percentage  of,  167 

produced  in  hepatic  tissue,  168 

from  glycogenic  matter,  169 

absorbed  by  hepatic  blood,  171 

decomposed  in  circulation,  171 
Sulphates,  alkaline,  in  urine,  296 
Sulphur  of  the  bile,  147 

not  discharged  with  the  feces,  161- 
162 
Swallowing,  100 

retarded  by  suppression  of  saliva,  99 

by  division  of  pneumogastic,  411 
Sympathetic  nerve,  414 

its  dintribntion,  415 

sensibility  and  excitability  of,  417 

influence  of,  on  special  senses,  418 
on  pupil,  418,  419,  423 
on  nutrition  of  eyeball,  397-398 
on  nasal  passages,  420 
on  ear,  421 

on   temperature   of  particular 
parts,  421-422 

reflex  actions  of,  424 

Tadpole,  development  of,  494-^95 

transformation  into  frog,  496 
Tenia,  438 

produced  by  metamorphosis  of  oys- 
ticercus,  440 

single  articulation  o^  443 
Tapeworm,  438 

mode  of  generation,  439 
Taste,  nerves  of,  398-399 

of  alimentary  substances,  developed 
by  cooking,  82 


Taurine,  147 
Tauro-cholate  of  soda,  146 

microscopic  characters  of,  144-145 
Tauro-cholio  acid,  147 
Tears,  273 

their  function,  274 
Teeth,  of  serpent,  89 

of  polar  bear,  90 

of  horse,  90 

of  man,  91 

first  and  second  sets  of,  590-591 
Temperature,  of  the  blood,  219 

of  different  species  of  animals,  220 

of  the  blood  in  different  organs,  227 

elevation  of,  after  section  of  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  422 
Tensor  tympani,  action  oJT,  421 
Ttets,  for  sUroh,  50 

for  sugar,  52 

for  bile,  150 

Pettenkofer's,  151 
Testicles,  461 

periodical  activity  of,  in  fish,  4^ 

development  of,  558 

descent  of,  559 
Tetanus,  pathology  of,  350 
Thalami,  optic,  in  rabbit,  323 

in  man,  326 

function  of,  359. 
Thoracic  duct,  134 
Thoracic  respiration,  380 
Tongue,  motor  nerve  of,  392 

sensitive,  398-399 
Trichina  spiralis,  436 
Tricuspid    valve,   234.     See  Auriculo- 

ventricular. 
Triple  phosphate,  in  putrefying  urine, 

304 
Trommer*s  test  for  sugar,  52 

interfered  with  by  gastric  Juice,  111 
Tuber  annulare,  325 

effect  of  destroying,  377 

action  of,  378 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,  322,  323,  373 

reflex  action  of,  374 

crossed  action  of,  375 

development  of,  540 
Tubules  of  uterine  mucous  membrane, 

617 
Tufts,  placenUl,  527 
Tunica  vaginalis  testis,  formation  of,  561 
Tympanum,  function  of,  in  hearing,  421 

Umbilical  cord,  formation  of,  533 

withering  and  separation  of^  590 
Umbilical  hernia,  548 
Umbilical  vesicle,  498 

in  human  embryo,  499 

in  chick,  606 

disappearance  of,  633 
Umbilical  vein,  formation  of,  570-577 

obliteration  of,  678 
Umbilicus,  abdominal,  494 
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Umbilicus,  amniotic,  602 

decidaal,  519 
Unilateral  mastication,  in   mminating 

animals,  94 
Urate  of  soda,  288 

its  properties,  sonroe,  daily  qoantitj, 
&o.,  289 
Urates  of  potass  and  ammonia,  289 
Urachus,  549 
Urea,  284 

sonroe  of,  285 

mode  of  obtaining,  285 

oonyersion  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, 285 

daily  quantity  of,  286 

dinmal  variations  in,  287 

decomposed  in  putrefaction  of  urine, 
302 
Unc  acid,  288,  296 
Urine,  290 

general  character  and  properties  of, 
291 

quantity  and  specific  gravity,  292 

diurnal  variations  of,  293 

composition  of,  294 

reactions,  295-296 

interference  with  Trommer's   test, 
297 

accidental  ingredients  of,  297 

acid  fermenUtion  of,  300-301 

alkaline  fermentation  of,  302 

final  decomposition  of,  304 
Urinary  bladder,  paralysis  and  inflam- 
mation of,  after  injury  to  spinal 
cord,  355 

formation  of,  in  embryo,  548 
Uroeacine,  71 
Uterus,  of  lower  animals,  455 

of  human  female,  456 

mucous  membrane  of,  517 

changes  in,  after  impregnation,  518 

involution  of,  after  delivery,  537 

development  of,  in  foetus,  562 

position  of,  at  birth,  564 
Uterine  mucous  membrane,  516 

tubules  of,  517 

conversion  into  decidua,  519 

exfoliation  of,  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
535 

its  renovation,  536 

Valve,  Eustachian,  581-582 

of  foramen  ovale,  585 
Valves,  cardiac,  action  of,  234 

cause  of  heart's  sounds,  236 
Vasa  deferentia,  formation  of,  559-560 
Vapor,  watery,  exhalation  of,  39 

from  lungs,  207 

from  the  skin,  271 
Variation,  in  quantity  of  bile  in  differ- 
ent animals,  154-157 

in  production  of  liver-sugar,  171-172 

in  size  of  spleen,  173 


Variation,  in  rapidity  of  coagulation  of 
blood,  192 

in  size  of  glottis  in  respiration,  205 

in  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  214- 
216 

in  temperature  of  blood  in  different 
parte,  227 

in  composition  of  milk  during  lac- 
tation, 278 

in  quantity  of  urea,  286-287 

in  density  and  acidity  of  urine,  291 
-293 
Varieties  of  starch,  48 

of  sugar,  51 

of  fat,  54 

of  biliary  salte  in  different  animals, 
158 
Vegetable  food,  necessary  to  man,  74 
Vegetables,  production  of  heat  in,  221 

absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  ex- 
halation of  oxygen  by,  17,  225 
Vegetoble  parasites,  434-435 
Vegetative  functions,  27 
Veins,  252 

absorption  by,  131 

action  of  valves  in,  253 

motion  of  blood  through,  252-254 

rapidity  of  circulation  in,  254,  255 

omphalo-mesenteric,  567 

umbilical,  570 

vertebral,  573 
Veuffi  cav»,  formation  of,  574-575 

position  of,  in  foetus,  581 
Vena    asygos,    superior    and    inferior, 

formation  of,  575 
Venous  system,  development  of,  573 
Ventricles  of  heart,  single  in  fish  and 
reptiles,  230-231 

double  in  birds  and  mammalians, 
232 

situation  of,  233 

contraction  and  relaxation  of,  239 

elongation  during  contraction,  240 

muscular  fibres  of,  242 
Vemix  caseoea,  545 
Vertebrata,  nervous  system  of,  318 
Vertebrae,  formation  of,  493,  543 
Vesicles,  adipose,  58 

pulmonaiy,  200 

seminal,  462,  561 
Vesiculs  seminales,  462 

formation  of,  561 
Vicarious    secretion,    non-existence    of, 

266 
Vicarious  menstruation,  nature  of,  266 
VUU,  of  intestine,  129 

absorption  by,  130 

of  chorion,  512 
Vision,  ganglia  of,  322,  323,  326,  373 

nerves  of,  386 
Vital  phenomena,  their  nature  and  pecu- 
liarities, 22 
Vitellus,  447 
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Vitellns,  segmentation  of,  489 

formation  of,  in  ovarj  of  foetus,  564, 
566 
Vitelline  circulation,  566,  567 
Vitelline  membrane,  446 
Vitelline  spheres,  489 
Vocal  sounds,  how  produced,  402 
Voice,  formation  of,  in  larjnx,  402 

lost,  after  division  of  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve,  403 
Volition,  seat  of,  in  tuber  annulare,  377 
Vomiting,    peculiar,    after   division    of 
pneumogastrics,  411 

Waiter,  as  a  proximate  principle,  37 

its  proportion  in  the  animal  tissues 

and  fluids,  38 
its  source,  38 

mode  of  discharge  from  the  bodj, 
39 
Weight  of  organs,  comparative,  in  newlj 

bom  infant  and  in  adult,  590 
White  globules  of  the  blood,  185 


White  globules  of  the  blood,  action  of 
acetic  acid  on,  186 
sluggish  movement  of,  in  circulation, 
257 
White  substance,  of  nervous   sjstem, 
308 
of  Schwann,  308 
of  spinal  cord,  320-321 
of  brain,  insensible  and  inexcitable, 
360 
Withering  and  separation  of  umbilical 

cord,  after  birth,  590 
Wolffian  bodies,  556 
structure  of,  557 

atrophj  and  disappearance  of,  560 
vestiges  of,  in  adult  female,  563 
Wtmak,  Prof.  Jeffries,  on  cranial  nerves 
of  Rana  pipiens,  388 

Yellow  color,  of  urine  in  jaundice,  299 
of  corpus  luteum,  481 

Zona  pellucida,  446 
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ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS, 

but  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Journals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  thus  enabling  him  to  present  in  a  convenient  compass  a  thorough  and  complete 
abstract  of  everything  interesting  or  important  to  the  physician  occurring  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world. 

An  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  these  eflforts  may  be  found  in  the  constant  and 
steady  increase  in  the  subscription  list,  which  renders  it  advisable  for  gentlemen  desiring  the 
Journal,  to  make  known  their  wishes  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  secure  a  year's  set  with  cer- 
tainty, the  publishers  having  frequently  been  unable  to  supply  copies  when  ordered  late  in  the 
year.    To  their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  list  for  twenty  or  thirty 

*  The  attention  of  physidsni  throughout  the  Union  I«  invited  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  as  affording,  bj 
its  Tery  extended  eiroulatlon,  a  most  eligible  means  fbr  preeenting  their  viewa  to  the  profenion.  All  ela- 
borate articles  and  original  investigations  accepted  and  inserted  by  the  Kditor  are  paid  for  by  the  PubUshera 
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appearing  in  its  pages  is 

PATHOI.OGICAI1  AND  PRACTlCAIi  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  DISEASES   OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL— 

(ESOFHAOirS,  STOMACH,  CiBOXni,  AHD  IHTE8TIHS8. 

By  S.  0.  HABERSHON,  M.  D., 

Aisistant  PhysicStn  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medics  and  Then^utics  at  Ouy^s  Hofirftal,  London. 

With  XUtistratioiia  on  Wood, 
(of  which  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  on  p.  42.) 
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gans,  which  furnish  so  verv  large  a  portion  of  the  daily  practice  of  the  physician  The  authorV 
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mail  facilities,  will  now  place  the  numbers  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not 
heretofore  attainable;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the 
Union  is  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  Five  DoUann  for  two 
periodicals,  without  further  expense. 

Those  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  of  Fire 
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expense  of  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance 
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MEDICALLEXICON; 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE, 

OONTAINIKO 

A  Coneiu  EipIaoatioB  of  the  Tarions  8nbjeeU  and  Tenns  of 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  THERAPEUTICS,  PHARMA- 

COLOGY,  PHARMACY,  SURGERY,  OBSTETRICS,  MEDICAL  JURIS- 

PRUDENCE,  DENTISTRY,  &c., 

NOTICES  OF  CLIMATE  AND  OF  MINERAL  WATERS; 

FORMULA  FOR  OFFICINAL.  EMPIRICAL.  AND  DIETETIC  PREPARATIONS.  ETC. 

WITH  FRENCH  AND  OTHER  SYNONYMES. 

By  ROBLEF  DUNGLISON,  M.D., 

ProfoMor  of  InstlttitM  of  Medldoe  io  the  Jefferson  Medkal  College,  Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth  EdiUon,  BeTiaed  and  yery  greatly  Enlarged. 

In  oiie  veni  ^rg«  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  992  doiMe'eolumvted  pages,  in  small  type ; 
strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  rmsed  bands.    Price  $4. 

E:tpecial  care  has  been  devoted  in  the  preparatAi  of  thi>  edition  to  render  it  in  every  respect 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  rapid 
Kale  ot  Fifteen  large  editions,  and  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  show  that  it  is  regardt  d 
hv  the  profession  as  the  standard  authority.  Stimulated  by  this  fact,  the  author  has  endeavored 
ill  the  p<e^nt  revision  to  introduce  whatever  might  be  necessary  *Mo  make  it  a  Hati^factory 
aid  desirable— if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  disap- 
pointment for  every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science  "  To 
accomplish  this,  lar^  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author^s  labors 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Thousand  subjects  and  terms  have  been  intro- 
duced throughout,  rendering  the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  Sixty  Thousand,  to  ao- 
ciimmodate  which,  the  number  of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  notwithstand- 
ing an  enlargement  in  the  sice  of  the  page.  The  medical  press,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  has  pronounced  the  work  indispensable  to  all  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and 
the  present  improved  edition  will  not  lose  that  enviable  reputation. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volume  of 
such  universal  use  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typo- 
irraphical  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceedingly  clear 
type  employed,  an  immeni^  amount  of  matter  is  condensed  in  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while 
the  binding  will  be  found  stronic  and  durable.  With  all  the^e  improvement*  and  enlargements) 
the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


This  work,  the  appearance  of  the  flfteeoth  edition  i  We  need  only  lay,  that  the  addition  of  6,000  new 
of  which  it  has  become  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  an-  terms,  with  their  accompanying  deflnitioots  may  be 
noance.  Is  perhaps  the  most  stupendous  monument  said  to  constitute  a  new  woric  bv  itself.  We  have  ex- 
of  labor  and  erudilion  in  medical  literature.  One  amined  the  Dictionary  attentiTeiy,  and  are  most  happy 
would  hardly  suppose  after  constant  use  of  the  pre- :  to  pronounce  it  unrivalled  of  its  kind.  The  erudition 
ceding  editions,  where  we  have  ncTer  fafled  to  find  a  displayed,  and  the  extraordinary  industry  which  moat 
sufliciently  tuU  explanation  of  every  medical  term,  '  have  been  demanded,  in  its  preparation  and  perfeo- 
that  In  this  edition  **about  tix  thousand  tu^jeeis  and  Uon,  redound  to  the  lasting  credit  of  ita  author,  and 
terwu  have  been  addfd,**  with  a  carenil  revision  and  have  furnished  ua  with  a  volume  inditpentttUe  at  the 
correction  of  the  enthre  work.  It  is  only  necessary  to  •  present  day,  to  all  who  would  find  themselves  au  n»- 
announoethe  advent  of  this  edition  to  make  it  occupy  ,  veau  with  the  highest  standards  of  medical  Informar 
the  place  of  the  preceding  one  on  the  table  of  every  tion.— Aitfon  Mtd,  and  Surg.  Journal,  Dec  81, 1857. 
medical  man.  as  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  and  moat 
comprehensive  work  of  the  kind^hich  has  ever  v^ 
p«ared.— Af^No  -Med.  Joum.,  Jan.  1868. 


Oood  lexicons  and  en^clopedlc  works  generally,  are 
the  most  labor^aving  contrivances  which  literary  men 

i-  ?r  "Lr„,X'  .^'fn'i?' '"iT'-W^f.  .:  I'.K?!'"; ,  '"log  .pp.m?:ru.  «oU.o.pI.t.. .  The  .u^r  Wta  , 


ate  the  name  of  the  author  more  effectually  than  any 
possible  device  of  stone  or  metaL  Dr.  Dnnglison  de- 
st^rves  the  thanks  not  onlv  of  the  American  profession, 
but  of  the  whole  medical  world.— iVbr(A  Am.  Medico- 
Chir.  Review,  Jan.  1858. 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapted  fbr  the  wants 
of  the  profiBasion  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  of  a  character  which  places  it  tnr 
sbove  comparison  and  compctiiton. — Avueriean  Jour- 
nal cftht  Medical  Science*,  Jan.  1858. 


in  bis  preface  that  he  has  added  about  six  thousand 
termaand  sut^ects  to  this  edition,  which,  before,  was 
considered  universally  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in 
any  language.— ATIdnan'lr  Journal,  March,  1858. 

A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect  In  the  Englbh  language.— ifod.  and  Surg, 
Jtepokar,  Jan.  1858. 

The  most  complete  authority  on  the  snliject  to  be 
fbnnd  in  any  language.— Fa.  MM,  Journal,  l^eb.  1858. 
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Hew  and  Improved  Edition— Just  Issued. 

M  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

£tn  Hcfi  Viw  anb  (S^toinination  of  Sitsbettts. 

BY  JOHN  NEILL,  M.D^ 

•VSOKOll  TO  TBS  PSRNtTLVANXA  HOtPITAL,  STC.| 
AND 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.D., 

PKOFBtlOK  OF  intTlTVTSt  OF  MSDlCIlfX  IN  THS  PSNHSTLVANIA  MSDICAL  COLLBOS,  XTC. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 
With  Three  Hnndnd  ud  Se?eBty-fonr  IlliutntioDS. 

In  onB  v$ry  largt  and  handsome  roval  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  1000  jx^im,  strongly  bound  in 
leatJier,  with  raised  bands.    $3. 

This  work  presents  a 
complete  and  systematic  ^     /  —  ^ 

outline  of  the  whole  range 
of  medical  science,  di- 
Tided  under  the  headings 
of  Anatomy,  Physiolo- 
gy, Suroert,  Midwife- 
ry, Chemistry,  Mate- 
ria Medioa  and  The-  > 
RAPEUTiGS,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. — 
Each  portion  is  thorough- 
ly and  appropriately  il- 
lustrated, rendering  the 
volume  one  of  the  cheap- 
est as  yet  placed   before  Laural  operation  of  Lithotomy. 

the  profession. 

The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  work,  and  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  it  by  the  profession,  as  evinced  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  which  has 
rapidly  exhausted  two  large  editions,  have  stimulated  the  authors  to  render  the  volume  in  lis 
present  revision  more  worthy  of  the  success  which  has  attended  it.  It  has  accordingly  been 
thoroughly  examined,  and  s^uch  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been 
corrected,  and  whatever  additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of 
science  have  been  introduced  The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  in- 
creased and  much  improved,  while,  by  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additions 
have  been  incorporated  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is  therefore  again  presentt*d  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  received  As  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  hi9 
more  elaborate  text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by 
frequent  and  accurate  examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date 
may  easily  and  cheaply  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  change  and  improvement  in  professiooai 
science,  its  reputation  is  permanently  established. 


The  Oompend  of  Drs.  Neill  and  Smith  is  inoomparar 
biy  the  moat  valuable  work  of  Itw  olara  ever  published 
In  this  country.  Attempt*  have  been  made  in  TariouF 
quarters  to  squeese  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Sargery,  the 
Practice  of  Medidne,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Chemistry  into  a  single  manual ;  bat  tiie  operation 
has  signally  fkiled  in  tho  hands  of  all  up  to  the  advent 
of  **  Neill  and  Smith's"  Tolnme^  which  is  quite  a  mira- 
cle of  success.  The  outlines  of  the  whole  are  admirably 
drawn  and  illustrated,  and  the  authors  are  eminently 
entiUed  to  the  trrateftil  consideration  of  the  student 
of  every  dassw— i\r.  0.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum^j  MayflSSd. 

This  popular  fkvorite  with  the  student  is  so  well 
known  that  it  requires  no  more  at  the  bands  of  a 
medical  editor  tiian  Uie  annunciation  of  a  new  and 
improved  edition.  There  is  no  sort  of  comparison  be- 
tween this  work  and  any  other  on  a  similar  plan,  and 
fiMT  a  similar  obleotw— JVos/totZb  Journal  of  Medidnef 
Sept.  1850. 


There  are  but  few  students  or  praetitiooerB  of  medi- 
cine unaoqnainted  with  the  Ibrmer  editions  of  this 
anaasuming  though  highly  instructive  work.  Tb« 
whole  sdenoe  of  medidne  appears  to  have  been  sifted, 
as  the  goId>bearing  sands  of  Kl  Dorado,  and  the  pre- 
cious Ikcts  treasure#«p  in  this  little  volume.  A  eom- 
plete  portable  library  so  condensed  that  the  student 
may  make  it  his  constant  pocket  companion.—  WWens 
Lancet,  Hay,  1856. 

To  compress  the  whole  sdenoe  of  medidiw  In  less 
than  1,000  paires  is  an  impossibility,  Init  we  think  that* 
the  book  before  us  approaches  as  near  to  it  as  Is  possi- 
ble. Altogether,  it  is  the  best  of  Its  class,  and  has  met 
with  a  deserved  success.  As  an  elementary  text-book 
for  students,  it  has  been  useful,  and  will  eontinne  to 
be  employed  In  the  examination  of  private 
whilst  it  will  often  be  referred  to  by  the  country  i 
tttioner^Fa.  Med.  Jouriud,  Mi^,  185«. 
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HEW  AHB  KUCH  IHLABOZD  ZDHIOV— (Jnit  Iiraed.) 

A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS 


ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  SURGERY,  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE, 
CHEMISTRY,  OBSTETRICS,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  PHAR- 
MACY, AND  THERAPEUTICS: 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  A  MEDICAL  FOBMULABY. 

BY  J.  L.  LUDLOW,  M.  D. 

A  new  Ekiltiou,  thoroa^hly  modified,  and  greatly  extended  and  enlar^^. 

With  three  hnndred  ud  se?enty  wood  engrayingi, 

In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  V2mo.  vol.  of  over  800 
eloeely  printed  pagee^  strongly  bound  in  leather , 
^  price  $2  50. 


Crura  Cerebri,  ^e. 


Amputation  of  Hand. 


The  ^reat  popularity  which  this  volume  ha9  alwayt  enjoyed,  has  stimulated  the  author  m 
his  revision  to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  giving  tIm* 
to  the  delay  which  has  caused  it  to  remain  out  of  print  for  so  long  a  time  Every  portion  has 
been  sedulously  examined,  and  the  most  recent  observations  and  investigations  introduced, 
rendering  it  an  accurate  res^umi  of  the  most  improve  i  condition  of  medial  science.  A  con- 
siderable portion  has  been  rewritten,  and  entire  sections  on  Physiology  and  Organic  Chemistry 
have  been  added,  while  a  very  complete  series  of  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  elucidating 
the  text  wherever  such  assistance  appeared  necessary  or  desirable.  Notwithstanding  an  en- 
largement of  the  page,  these  improvements  have  increased  the  size  of  the  volume  to  over  eight 
hundred  pages,  and  with  the  greatly  improved  style  o(  mechanical  execution,  it  may  in  almost 
every  respect  be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  work  than  a  new  edition. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
able for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


We  woiUd  reoommend  this  book  as  one  of  the  best 
of  it«  kind,  and  to  erery  rlxht-miDded  student  a  most 
valuable  aid  in  acquiring  the  Facts  of  Medical  Sdenoe. 
^Sotith.  Mod.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Nov.  1857. 

In  Uie  main,  we  regard  his  work  as  well  adapted  for 
Its  professed  object,  and  that  the  author's  claims  are 
valid.  Abundant  Illustrations  of  the  text  are  ftar- 
Dbhed  by  means  of  woodcuts,  well  executed;  a  de- 
cided advantage  and  help  to  the  student — Penin  Jour. 
^IM.,  Aug.  1857. 

for  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  intended,  we  do  not 


jSee  but  Dr  Ludlow's  work  Is  as  good  as  any  other  of 
the  kind.  The  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  It  from 
some  others  of  the  same  class,  consists  In  the  form  of 
question  and  answer  In  which  It  Is  written.  We  com- 
mend It  to  the  notice  of  the  student  who  feels  that  he 
most  rely  on  such  a  work  before  being  confidentially 
cloeeted  with  his  friends,  the  professors,  previous  to  a 
final  departure.— iV:  J.  Mod,  Beporierf  Aug.  1857. 

The  Illustrations  are  good ;  and  the  iTstem  of  qiies> 
tlons  and  answers  are  as  well  arranged  as  the  stu- 
dent seeklntr  this  kind  of  help  will  probably  desire.— 
CharUston  Med,  Jour.,  July,  1867. 
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Hew  and  Enlarged  Edition— Just  Issued. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE, 

AND  THE  COLLATEKAL   SCIENCES. 
BY  RICHARD  D.  HOBLYN. 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 

BeriMd,  wiUi  nvmoroiu  Additiont, 

BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

Editor  of  the  American  Joamal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

In  one  large  royal  l2mo.  volume  of  502  doaely  printed  double-column  pages ^  leather ^  $1  50. 

In  this  volume  the  object  of  the  author  and  editor  has  been  to  produce  a  work  which,  at  an 
exceedingly  moderate  price,  and  in  a  portable  and  convenient  form,  should  present  all  the  assist- 
ance requisite  to  the  medical  student  and  ordinary  scientific  reader.  All  obsolete  terms  have 
been  carefully  excluded,  and  it  will  be  found  a  complete  and  concise  manual  of  definitions,  em- 
bodying the  terms  employed  in  medicine  and  its  allied  sciences  in  their  present  advanced  condi- 
tion. By  the  employment  of  a  small  but  clear  type,  the  amount  of  an  ordinary  octavo  volume 
has  been  condensed  mto  its  pages. 


If  the  ft^uencj  with  which  we  have  referred  to 
this  volume  since  its  reception  fk^mi  the  publiiiher, 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  be  any  criterion  for  the  future, 
the  binding  will  soon  have  to  be  renewed,  even  with 
careful  handling.  We  find  that  Dr.  Hays  baa  done 
the  profewion  great  fervice  by  bis  earefiil  and  InduM- 
trious  labors.  The  Dictionary  has  thus  become  emi- 
nently suited  to  our  medical  brethren  in  this  country. 
The  additions  by  Dr.  Hays  are  in  brackets,  and  we 
believe  there  is  not  a  ringle  page  but  boars  these  in- 
signia; in  every  instance  which  we  have  thus  far 
noticed,  the  additions  are  really  needed  and  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  ,  .  ^  ,  .  .  »u  »  »  .i  *  v»  «.  ... 
all  who  wish  to  be  au  courant  in  medical  terminology,  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  studeat's  Uble.-Awtt- 
^Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal.                                   \  em  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


To  supply  the  want  of  the  medical  reader  ari^iing 
ftt>m  this  cause,  we  know  of  no  dictionary  better  ar- 
ranged and  adapted  than  the  one  bearing  the  above 
title.  It  is  not  encumbered  with  the  obsolete  terms 
of  a  by-gone  age,  but  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in 
use ;  embracing  every  department  of  medical  sdenoe 
down  to  the  very  latest  date.  The  Tolume  is  of  a  con- 
venient size  to  be  used  by  the  medical  student,  and 
yet  large  enough  to  make  a  respectable  appearance  in 
the  library  of  a  physician. — Western  Lancet. 

Hoblyn's  Dictionary  has  long  been  a  favorito  witii 
It  is  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and 


WILSON'S  DISSECTOBr-New  Edition,  just  issued. 

THE  DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL 

OF  PRACTICAL  AND  SURQICAL  ANATOMY. 
BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S., 

Author  of  "A  System  of  Human  Anatomy .'^ 

Third  AmerieaB  from  the 
last  and  ReTisrd  Lon- 
don Edition. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

144  Engravings  on  Wood. 

EDITBD  BT 

WILLIAM  HUNT.  M.O.. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Penn'&. 

In  one  large  and  handeame 

royal  \2mo,  volume  of 

584  pagee. 

Bound  in  leather,  $2. 

ifications  and  additions  which 
las  received  in  again  passing 
le  hands  of  the  author  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that 
I  edition  contains  nearly  one- 
matter  than  the  preceding, 
series  of  illustrations  ha^« 
*ased  in  extent  and  greatly 
ill  character.  By  the  em* 
)f  a  smaller  type,  toese  addi- 
s  been  accommodated  with- 
responding  enlargement  in 
id  price  of  the  volume,  and 
presented  as  fullv  worthy  a 
le  of  the  favor  which  it  has 
enjoyed  as  a  sound  practioaJ 
{iuivi«^  »w  tue  study  of  anatomy. 
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A  HBW  ABCERICAN  DISaSCrOR— (Just  iMued). 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST; 

OR, 

THE   STUDENT'S   GUIDE   IN  THE   DISSECTING-ROOM. 
BY  J.  M.  ALLEN,  M.  D., 

Lmte  Profetaor  of  Anatoray  in  the  Peonaylvania  Medical  College. 

Siitt  266  illiutrationtf. 

In  one  large  and  very  handsome  royal  12«io.  volume  of  632  pages,  leather,  $2  25. 

-  «    '  ..     ..    -  .  The  very  large  niimher  of  elaborate  il  lustra- 

lionx  wiih  which  thiif  work  aboiindi*,  serves  to 
render  the  verbal  details  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, showing  the  student  what  to  examine, 
and  where  and  how  to  look  for  it,  while  the 
long  experience  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  of 
anatomy,  has  given  him  a  familiarity  with  the 
wants  of  students,  and  has  shown  him  the 
best  modes  o(  obviating  or  relieving  the  dirti- 
culiies  which  present  themselves  in  the  pro- 
gress of  dissection.  As  adapted  to  the  course 
pursued  in  our  colleges,  and  as  containing  am- 
ple practical  directions  and  instructions,  m  ad- 
dition to  the  anatomical  details  presented,  it, 
therefore,  pot^sesties  claims  to  the  immediate 
attention  of  teachers  and  students. 

It  is  a  Tery  convenieDt  manual,  and  by  it*  ar* 
ranKement,  in  well  adapted  to  the  stndy  of  practical 
)  anatomy. — N.  Y.  Joum.  qf  Medicine. 
4  We  think  it  admirably  arranired  for  rendering  aid 
to  the  student  in  pro^erutinfr  dUwectiona.  Its  lllas- 
tratinns  are  §;enerally  accurately  drawn  and  highly 
useful.  It  will,  doubtleM,  rank  among  the  best 
guides  in  the  study  of  practical  anatomy  that  are 
DOW  before  the  profescion.— JV.  W.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Jan.  1857. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  Prof  Allen's  little 
work.  We  handed  our  copy  to  a  friend,  who  ia  more 
particularly  engaged  in  thmctical  Anatomy,  for  his 
careful  examination  and  opinion ;  he  reports  It  "  the 
Tery  befct  dl^fector  yet  produced."  The  arrangement 
Aruriee  in  the  Groin.  ig  clear,  concise,  and  convenient:  Its  oize  \n  Kattoteo- 

tory— full  enough  for  all  the  purpose*  of  the  dlMect- 
Ing^room,  and  yet,  not  prolix  or  bulky.  It  in  beautifully  illustrated- perhaps  much  the  most  so  of  any 
dissector  yet  published  —Cincinnati  Med.  Observer. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M.D, 

Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  In  the  UniTersity  of  PennsyWania. 

BSijsitt  anl>  im^robtl)  Slritton. 

In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes  of  over  otie 
tftottsa?id  pages, 

With  more  than  800  beautiftil  lUustratlonB. 

Extra  Cloth,  $6. 

This  work  has  so  long  occupied  the  posilion  ot 
a  standard  text-book  and  work  of  reference  among 
anatomists,  that  the  present  edition,  fully  revised 
and  thoroughly  brought  up  by  the  author  shortly 
before  his  death,  cannot  fail  to  maintain  its  distin- 
guished reputation. 

Os  Femoris  maeerated  in  tei4. 
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THE   STUDENT'S   TEXT-BOOK   OP   ANATOMY. 

Kew  and  much  enlarged  edition— Just  Beady  (1868). 


In  one  large 

and  exquisitely  printed 

octavo  volume, 

with 

three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 

beautiful 

engravings  on  wood, 

and 

more  than  600  large  pages. 

Price,  in  leather, 

$3  25. 

Saphenotu  opening  in  the  Fascia  Lata. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

GENERAL  AND   SPECIAL. 
BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S. 

Author  of  "The  Di88ector'f>  Manual,"  "  A  Treati««  on  Discaseii  of  the  Skin,"  Ac 

A  Nkw  AMD  Rbyised  American,  fbom  the  last  and  enlarged  English  Edition. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  GOBRECHT.  M.  D., 

Profewor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  Cktllege  of  Medicine,  Ac 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  weli-eamed  reputation  bo  long 
enjoyed  by  this  work  will  be  more  than  maintained  by  the  pre- 
sent edition.    Besides  a  very  thorough  revii«ion  by  the  author, 
it  has  been  most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the 
eflbrts  of  both  Jiave  been  directed  to  introducing  everything 
which  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desira- 
ble  to  render  it  a  complete  text  book  for  (hose  seeking  to  obtain 
or  to  renew  an  acx]uamtanoe  with  Human  Anatomy.    The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  e»ti 
I    mated  from  the  fact  that  the  present  edition  contains  over  one- 
fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  asmaller  type  and 
an  enlarged  page  requi^^ite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  con- 
venient size.     The  author  has  not  only  thus  added  largely  to 
*the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  whert)- 
•»  -  ver  there  appeared  the  opportunity  of  imoroving  the  arrange- 

Portion  of  one  of  PeyerU  Glands.  '  "^ent  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  most  appropri- 
ate manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible 
as  possible.  The  editor  has  exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  em  ire  accuracy  in  the  text, 
and  has  lai^ely  increased  the  number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fil\y  more  in  thi>  edition  than  in  the  la^t,  thus  bringmg  distmcily  before  the  eye  of  the  student 
everything  of  interest  or  importance  # 

The  publishers  have  lell  that  neither  care  nor  expense  should  be  spared  to  render  the  external 
finish  of  the  volume  worthy  of  the  universal  lavor  with  which  it  has  l>een  received  bythe  Am#»- 
rican  profession,  and  they  have  endeavored,  rons4>quentlv,  to  produce  in  its  mechanical  execu- 
tion, an  improvement  corresponding  with  that  which  the  text  has  enjoyed.  It  will  therefore  be 
found  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  typography  as  yet  produced  in  this  country,  and  in 
all  respects  suited  to  the  ctiUce  table  of  the  practitioner,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  low 
price  at  which  it  has  been  placed 


It  is  therefore  at  the  expense  of  some  struggle  with 
our  predilections  that  we  find  ourselves  called  upi>n 
to  recognize  the  merits  of  a  successor  to  our  earlier 
companion  and  guide.  The  struggle  over,  we  are  con- 
stnilneo  to  declare  that  the  edition  of  1858  is  a  vast 
improTement  upon  all  others.  This  is,  in  one  sen- 
tence, the  best  edition  of  the  beet  teaoiilng  anatomy 
now  eltant.— iVox/trtOi!  Mmtfdy  Record,  Not.  '58. 

The  great  practical  value  of  Wilson's  Anatomy,  as  a 


manual  for  the  student,  the  practitioner,  and  tbr  all 
who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  subject,  is 
too  well  attested  by  the  unprecedented  success  of  the 
work,  and  the  uniTersal  verdict  In  Its  fkvor,  to  render 
recommendation  necessary.  We  have  ever  commend- 
ed Wilxon's  Anatomy,  without  hesitation  or  reserve^ 
to  students  of  medicine,  and  the  present  ediUon  only 
increases  our  approbation. — Southern  Med,  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Not.  1858. 
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SMITH  AND  HOBIVEB'S  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS. 

ANATOMICAL  ATLAS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


Nerves  qf  AmjmUm  of  the  Ear. 

By  henry  H.  smith,  M.  D., 

Prof(B0aor  of  Surgery  In  the  University  of  PeniisylTaQia, 

UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  Or 

WM.  E.  HORNER,  M.  D., 

Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  UniTernity  of  Pennsylrania. 

With  about  Six  Hnndred  and  Fifty  ezquiaite  IlliiBtratioiia  on  Wood. 
In  one  imperial  oetai^  volttme,  extra  doth.    Price  $3. 

The  ^reat  advanta(^9  pof>9e}»9ed  by  wood- 
engraving  for  scientific  illu»tration,  in  the 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  its  minute  details, 
are  fully  shown  in  this  work,  containing  a:*  it 
does,  in  the  compass  of  a  single  convenient 
volume,  the  general  and  special  anatomy  of  ail 
the  component  part:*  of  the  body.  Commencing 
with  the  Bones  and  Ligaments,  it  follows  with 
the  Muscular  and  Dermoid  Systems,  the  Or- 
gans o(  Digestion  and  Generation,  Respiration 
and  Circulation,  and  concludes  with  the  Nerv- 
ous System  and  the  Senses.  Not  only  is  every 
separate  organ  and  portion  of  the  human  frame 
thus  brought  distinctly  and  separately  before 

the  eye  of  the  student,  but  he  is  also  presented  > 

with  the  results  of  the  recent  microfcopical 
investigations  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
various  tissues ;  while  the  plan  adopted,  giving 
the  plate  and  referances  on  the  same  page,  en- 
ables him  to  obtain  a  more  definite  impresiiion 
of  the  objects,  by  avoiding  the  annoyance  and 

interruption    of  turning  backwards  and    for-  ' 

wards.  As  a  specimen  of  art,  nothing  superior 
to  it  has  yet  been  produced,  while  the  exceed- 
ingly low  rate  at  which  it  is  offered,  places  it 
within  the^reach  of  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. To  country  practitioners  and  students 
it  will  be  found  especially  useful,  as  supplying 
in  a  great  measure  the  place  of  skeletons  and 
subjects. 

The  plan  of  thlA  Atlas  is  admirable,  and  itn  execu- 
tion superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  before  published 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  real  Iaboi>saTing  affair,  and 
we  regard  its  publication  as  the  greatest  boon  that 
oould  be  conferred  on  the  student  of  anatomy.  1 1  will 
be  equally  Taluable  to  the  practitioner,  by  affording 
him  an  easy  means  of  recalling  the  details  learned  in 
the  dlssecthig-room,  and  which  are  soon  forgotten. — 
Amaiean  Medical  JoumaL 

Deep  seated  Muscles  qfthe  Hip. 

Illustrating  the  Form,  Structure,  and  Position  of  the  Internal  Organs  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
Francis  Sibson,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  -In  large  imperial  quarto,  witn 
splendid  colored  plates,  to  match  **Maclise's  Surgical  Anatomy.*'    {Preparing.) 
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A  LIBRABY  ON  ^XJMAN  ANATOMY. 


HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

BY  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D. 

EDITKD  BY 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  M.  D., 

AND 

WM.  SHARPEY,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Profemon  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  University  College,  London. 


VUvf  of  the  L^  Nasal  Foua. 


jFi'rst  SLnttn'tan,  from  iU  jFiftf)  3lonlron  ©bitfon. 
Edited  BY  JOSEPH  LEIDY,  M.D., 

Profnwor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  tvfo  large  and  haiidsome  octavo  voluntas^  eontatjiing  thirteen  hundred  pagts,  and  Jive  hun- 
dred  and  eleven  beautiful  engravitigs  oh  wood,  bound  in  leather.    Price  $6. 

We  have  no  he)>itation  in  recommending  thix  treatiae 
on  anatomy  an  the  moet  complete  on  that  subject  in 
the  English  langnage;  and  the  only  one,  perhaps,  in 
any  language,  urbich  brings  the  state  of  knowledge 
forward  to  the  most  recent  disooveriea-— r*«  SdMnbtarffh 
Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

Admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the  olf}eet  for  which 
it  is  intended.— iVovmcidZ  Meduxd  Journal. 

The  moet  complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy  in  th« 
English  language.— Ji:Im6ttr^A  Medical  Journal. 

There  is  no  work  In  the  English  language  to  be  pre- 
fisrred  to  Dr.  Quain'a  SlemenU  of  Anatomy^>Xondo» 
Jaunudcf  Medicuu, 


It  Is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in  ana- 
tomical Htudy.  by  placing  before  the  student  every  de- 
partment of  his  science,  with  a  view  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each;  and  so  skilfully  have  the  different 
parts  been  interwoven,that  noone  who  makes  this  work 
the  basis  of  his  studies,  will  hereafter  have  any  excuse 
for  neglecting  or  undervaluing  any  important  parti- 
culars connected  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame;  and  whether  the  bias  of  his  mind  lead  him  in 
a  more  especial  manner  to  surgery,  physic,  or  physio- 
logy, he  will  find  here  a  work  at  once  so  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  as  to  defend  him  fh>m  exclusiveness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pedantry  on  the  other. — Montfdy 
Journal  and  JRetrospect  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 


CABPENTES'S  MAinJAI.  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 


ELEltfENTS 

OF 

physiology: 

IHCLUDIXG 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY 

W.B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,F.R.S. 

AUTHOR  OV 

"  Human  Physiology,**  "  Compara- 
tive Physiology,"  Ac. 

Second  American,  from  a  late 
and  Revised  London  edition. 

With  190  Illaatrationa. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  qf 

566  pageSj  Uatker^  83. 


Distribution  of  Olfactory  Nerve. 
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Just  Issued. 


HUM^lSr   HISTOLOGY,. 

Ill  ITfl  RELATIONS  TO 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLOGY. 

WITH  FOUR  HITVDRED  AMD  THIRTY-EIOHT  ILLX7STRATION8  ON  WOOD. 

BY  E.  R.  PEASLEE,  M.  D., 

Profenor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  etc. 


{/ 

A 


In  one 

beautifully  printed 

ootavo  Tolame 

of  616  pages. 

Price. 

in  leather, 

$3  75. 


Insertion  qf  Tendo- AehtUis  into  CaUtmevm. 

It  embrftces  a  library  npon  the  topics  diflcnmed  within 
itself,  and  is  jast  what  the  teacher  and  learner  need.  Ano- 
ther advantage,  hy  no  means  to  be  OTfrlooked,  eTerytbing 
of  real  value  in  the  wide  range  which  it  embracer,  u  with 
great  skill  compressed  into  an  octavo  volume  of  but  little 
more  then  six  hundred  pages.  We  have  not  only  the  whole 
subject  of  Histology,  inter«<ting  in  itself,  ably  and  fully  dis- 
cussed, but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent, because  of  greater  practical  value,  are  its  relations  to 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology,  which  are  here  fully 
and  satisfactorily  set  forth.  These  great  supporting  branches 
of  practical  medicine  are  thus  linked  together,  and  while 
establishing  and  illustrating  each  other,  are  interwoven  into 
a  harmonious  whole.  We  commend  the  work  to  students 
and  physicians  genenlly,— If ashviOeJottm.  of  Medicine  and 
Surgtry,  Dec.  1857. 

It  fitr  surpasses  our  expectation.  We  never  conceived  the 
possibility  of  compressing  so  much  valuable  information  into 
so  compact  a  form.  We  will  not  consume  space  with  com- 
mendations. We  receive  this  contribution  to  phyaiolo^cal 
sdenoe  "not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boun- 
teous.** We  have  already  paid  it  the  practical  compliment 
of  making  abundant  use  of  it  In  the  preparation  of  our  lec- 
tures, and  also  of  recommending  its  ftirther  perusal  most 
cordially  to  our  alumni;  a  recommendation  which  we  now 
extend  to  our  readers.— JfempAif  Mtd.  Becorder,  Jan.  1858. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  the  medical  student  and  prao* 
titloner,  as  containing  a  summary  of  all  that  Is  known  of  the 
important  »ul;(iects  which  it  treats;  of  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  great  works  of  Simon  and  Lehmann,  and  the  organic 
chemists  in  general.  Master  this  one  volume,  we  would  say 
to  the  medical  student  and  practitioner— master  this 
book  and  you  know  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  fun- 
damental principles  of  medicine,  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  it  is  an  honor  to  the  American 
medical  pxvfossion  that  one  of  Its  members  should  have 
produced  it— iSX.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Mar.,  '68. 


Ctm'nt  and  Dentine  at  root  of  Thotk. 


This  work  treats  of  the  foundation  of  things,  and 
deserves  a  careftil  perusal  by  all  those  who  wish  to  be 
respectably  Informed  in  their  profosaioa.— OAao  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  May,  1858. 
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NEW  PHYSIOLOGICAL  TEXT-BOOK-(Nearly  Beady), 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 
Bt  J.  C.  DALTON,  Je.,  M.  D., 

Profesior  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Phyaidaos  and  Surgeona,  New  York. 

WrXH  TWO  EUlfDRED  AND   FIFT7  OBIGINaL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume. 


Pigeon,  after  removal  qfthe  Cerebellum. 

Profettsor  Dalton's  name  is  too  well  known  as  both  a  teacher  and  an  investigator  to  render 
necessary  more  than  a  simple  announcement  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  vo- 
lume. His  object  has  been  to  pres>ent  the  principles  of  the  whole  science  in  their  latest  a»pect8, 
and  in  a  form  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  student  entering  on  his  course  of  study,  as  well  as  of 
the  practitioner  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  science. 

The  value  of  the  work  will  be  found  enhanced  by  the  complete  series  of  new  and  very  beau- 
tiful illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  the  author,  giving  the  whole  a  completeness  and 
authority  possessed  by  few  if  any  other  works  on  the  subject.  In  every  point  of  mechanical 
execution,  the  publishers  trust  to  present  a  volume  that  shall  be  creditable  to  the  arts  as  well  as 
to  the  science  of  the  country. 


THE  PBINCIPll  FORMS  OF 

THE  SKELETON  MD  OF  THE  TEETH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  OWEN,  F.  R.  S., 

Author  of  "Lectures  on  C!ompanttiye  AmUomy,"  Ao. 

VSiii}}  SitbtxitH'Bix  btatttifttl  |IItt8traiion0. 

In  one  handeome  volume,  royal  12jiio.,  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pagff  extra  eloth,  $1  25. 

Section  <^  Tooih  of  Orieteropus.  • 
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New  and  Bnlarged  Bdition— Just  IsBtied. 


CoDtaining  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  large  pages, 

with 

five  hnndred  and  thirty- two 

handsome  illastrations 

on  wood. 


Eighth  Edition, 

Reyised,  Modified,     * 

and  Enlarged. 

In  two  large  and  handsomely 

printed  octavo  volumes, 

leather,  price  $7. 


Human  Ocum  of  Eighth  Week. 

HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  ROBLET  DUNGLISON,  M.D.,LL.D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jeflerson  Medicnl  College,  Philadelphia. 

In  revising  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  an-  ^ 

ihor  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  "" 

of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by 
the  profession.  The  whole  contents  have  been  rearranged, 
and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  whicti 
of  late  years  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important, 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated,  and  the 
work  in  every  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with 
the  present  state  of  the  subject.  The  object  of  the  auihor  . 
has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise, 
containing  the  whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to 
which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search 
of,  fully  p^ei^ented  in  all  its  aspects ;  and  on  no  former  edi- 
tion has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this 
result 

A  similar  improvement  will  be  found  in  the  typographic- 
al execution  of  the  volumes,  which,  in  this  respect,  are  :^u- 
perior  to  their  predecessors  A  large  number  of  additional 
wood*cuts  have  been  introduced,  and  the  series  of  illustra- 
tions has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  substitution  of  many 
new  ones  for  such  as  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  *By 
an  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  very  considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  accommodated  without  increasing  the  size 
of  the  volumes  to  an  extent  to  render  them  unwieldy. 

That  he  has  raoceeded,  most  admirably  succeeded  in  his  purpose, 
Is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of  an  eighth  edItloQ,  and  well  may 
he  remark  In  his  pre&c«  that  **  the  reception  which  his  andertuk- 
ings  haTe  met  with  has  abundantly  salinfled  him  that  his  labors 
have  been  for  from  ftnitles.i.'*  It  Is  now  the  great  encyelopsdia  on 
the  snl^ect,  and  worthy  of  a  place  In  every  physician's  library.— 
WttUm  Lancet. 


Cortical  Substance  of  Kidney. 


In  preparing  the  present  edition,** no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  the  work  a  complete  expression 
of  tbe  science  of  the  day.**  This  statement  oar  own 
examination  of  the  work  enables  as  to  confirm ;  every 
page  of  it  testifying  to  the  author's  industry  in  cull- 
ing from  various  quarters  and  sources  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  physiological  contributions  to  science 
of  the  last  few  years.  The  careAiI  and  scrutinizing 
spirit  exhibited  by  the  writer  when  investigating 
mooted  questions,  the  extensive  Intbrmation  he  pos- 
sesses of  general  science  In  almost  every  department, 
and  the  clear  and  happy  style  in  which  he  presents 
his  views,  render  his  Physiology  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable and  attractive  works  in  our  language.  To  the 
practitioner  and  general  reader,  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  as  an  excellent  rteumi  of  the  present  state  of 
physiological  science.  As  a  text-book  for  the  student, 
we  think  it  has  no  superior  in  our  language,  and  for 


this  object  we  preoume  it  was  chiefly  if  not  expressly 
written.— Jfed.  &txuniner 

The  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfiwt 
mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  Che  present  hour.  As 
a  work  upon  physiology  proper,  tbe  science  of  the 
functions  performed  by  tbe  body,  the  student  will  find 
it  all  he  wishes.— iVa«Avtae  Joum.  qfMed. 

We  believe  that  it  can  truly  be  said,  no  more  eom- 
plete  repertory  of  &cts  upon  the  sul^ect  treated,  can 
anywhere  be  found.  The  author  has,  moreover,  that 
enviable  tact  at  description  and  that  facility  and  ease 
of  expression  which  render  him  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  the  casual,  or  the  studious  reader.  This  faculty,  so 
requisite  in  setting  forth  many  graver  and  less  attract- 
ive fiubjects,  lends  additional  charms  to  one  always 
ftscinatlng.— ilofton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
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THE  STUDEHTS  XAVUAL—Hew  Edition  (Jost  Ifsued). 

MANFAL   OF^HTSIOLOGT. 

BY  WILLIAM  SENHOUSE  KIRKES,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London. 

fi  ntb  JBimnitMn,  from  t)t  tliiTtt  Kxdi  ^thiBii  l^onl^on  BB^ttion. 
With  numerotui  additional  Bltuitrationa, 

MAKING  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  IN  ALL. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages ^  leather^  92. 


Ciliary  Epithelium  of  the  Trachea. 


Blood  Crystals  of  the  Chuinea  Pig. 


Tn  agBi'n  passing  this  work  through  his  handt*,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  a  correct 
exposition  ofthe  pre!»ent  condition  of  the  Fcience,  making  such  alterations  and  additions  as  have 
been  dictated  by  further  experience,  or  as  the  progress  of  investigation  has  rendered  desirable. 
In  every  point  of  mechanical  execution  the  pumi^hers  have  sought  to  make  it  superior  to  former 
editions,  and  at  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  oflered,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsoraei^i 
and  cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 

In  making  these  improvements,  care  has  been  exercised  not  to  increase  its  sise,  thus  main- 
taining  its  distinctive  characteristic  of  presenting  witkm  a  moderate  compass  a  clear  and  coo- 
nected  view  of  its  subjects,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  student. 

A  few  notices  of  the  former  editions  are  appended. 


In  the  present  edition,  the  Manual  of  Physiology 
has  been  brouKht  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
science,  and  fiilly  sustains  the  reputation  which  it  has 
already  ro  deservedly  attained.  We  consider  the 
work  of  MM.  Kirkes  and  Pi4?et  to  constitute  one  of 
the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we  possess 
presentinff  Just  such  an  outline  of  the  science,  com- 
prising an  account  of  Its  leading  facts  and  generally 
admitted  principles,  as  the  student  requires  during 
his  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures,  or  for  refer- 
ence whilst  preparing  for  examination. — Am.  Medical 
Journal. 

We  need  only  say,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
cussions of  unsettled  questions,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  improTements  in  this  department  of  medical 
science.    For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 


the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  bis 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  contains  all 
that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  special  detaUa, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  who 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  possess  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  exibioet.— Charleston  MediaUJoumaL 

One  of  the  best  treatises  that  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  student— Xondon  JTedtioal  Oasette. 

Particularly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  popseoa 
a  concise  digest  of  the  focts  of  Human  Physiology w-— 
Briiish  and  Foreign  Med.-Chirurg.  Review. 

We  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  an  admirable 
"  Uandbook  of  Physiology ."—XofMion  Joutnal  ^f  Medi- 


AN  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
John  Harrison,  M.  D.    In  one  octavo  volume,  292  pages.  $1  50. 


By 


LECTCTRES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS.  By  Carixi 
Matteucci.  Edited  by  Jonathan  Periiba,  M.  D.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with 
illustrations.    Extra  cloth,  price  $1 . 
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Now  Complete. 


TH  E 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

BY  ROBERT  BENTLEY  TODD,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  8., 

ProfiBMor  of  VbjMtogj  in  King's  Oollags,  London,  ke. 
AND 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.R.S., 

Demonstntor  of  Anatomj  In  King's  College,  I^ondon. 
WITH  TWO  HUNDBBD  AND  NUrBTT-BIGHT  BKAUTirUL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD. 

Compute  in  one  very  handeome  octavo  volume,  of  over  900  large  pagee,  Uatkerf  price  $4  60. 


Tramrtrse  Section  tf  Hummn  Spfeen. 

The  rerv  great  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  completioo  of  this  work  has  arisen  from  the 
desire  of  the  authors  to  verify  by  their  own  ezaroinaiion  the  various  questions  and  Hatementi* 
pre^nted,  thus  rendering  the  work  one  of  peculiar  value  and  authority.  By 'the  wideness  of 
Its  scope  and  the  accuracy  of  its  facts  it  thus  occupies  a  position  of  its  own,  and  becooies  neoes- 
sary  to  all  physiological  students. 

Q^  Gentlemen  who  have  received  portions  of  this  work,  as  published  in  the  "Medical  News 
AND  Library,"  can  now  complete  their  copies,  if  immediate  application  be  made.  It  will  be 
furnished  as  follows,  free  by  mail,  in  paper  covers,  with  cloth  backs. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  (pp.  25  to  652),  $2  50. 

Part  IV.  (pp.  553  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  $2  00. 

Also, 
Part  IV.,  Section  II.  (pp.  725  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  $1  25. 


In  tbtt  present  part  (third)  some  of  the  moet  difficalt 
snlQects  in  anatomy  and  physiology  are  handled  In 
the  most  ma»terly  manner.  Its  authon  hare  stated, 
that  tbi»  work  was  Intended  **  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  In  medicine  and  surfrenr,"  and 
we  can  recommend  It  to  both,  confident  that  it  is  the 
moet  perfect  work  of  its  kind.  We  cannot  oondude 
without  strongly  recommending  the  present  work  to 
all  classes  of  our  readers,  reoognlzlnz  talent  and  depth 
of  research  In  erery  pace,  and  bellerinfl:,  as  we  do, 
that  the  dlffuidon  of  such  knowledge  will  certainly 
tend  to  elevate  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
—DubUn  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciencee. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  authors  of  this  work, 
that,  to  the  exclusion  of  theory  and  speculation,  known 

2 


anatomical  fi^ts,  many  ci  which  are  the  fruits  of  tibeir 
own  careful  and  laborious  inveetigatlonA  in  micro- 
scopic anatomy,  are  made  to  serve  as  the  foundations 
for  most  of  their  physiological  deductions.  The  course 
pursued  throughout  the  work  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  this  view.  A  full  description  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture, constitution,  and  development  of  an  organ  or 
tissue,  precedes,  always,  and  is  made  tbe  basis  of  con. 
elusions  with  regard  to  its  functions;  physiological 
views  of  their  own,  and  of  others,  are  fairly  and  can- 
didly given,  but  none  sre  recommended  as  worthy  of 
being  received  end  adopted,  excepting  sudh  as  are 
strictly  In  accordance  with  anatomical  fluits.— /Rwnois 
and  Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical  JowmaL 
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New  and  Bevised  Edition— (Just  Issued.) 


In  one  large  and 

Tery  beantifal  octavo  volame 

of  nine  hundred  large 

and  elosely  printed  pages, 

with  nearly 

three  hundred  illustrations 

on  stone  and  wood, 

strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 

raised  bands, 

price  $4  25. 


Se^ion  t^  Placenta. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

WITH  THKIB  CHIKF  APPLICATI02V8  TO 

P8TCH0L0GT,  PATHOLOOT,  THEBAFXUTICS,  HTGIXIVS,  AVD  FOBEHSIC  XEDICm. 
BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Sxamlner  in  Physiology  and  ComparatiTe  Anatomy  in  the  Unlrertity  of  London,  Ao. 
A  KBW  AMEBICAN  FROM  THB  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 

Edited,  with  Additions,  by  FRANCIS  GPRNEY  SMITH,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Ac. 

In  the  preparation  of  thia  new 
edition,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  to  render  it,  as  heretofore, 
a  complete  and  lucid  exposition 
of  the  roost  advanced  condition 
f  of  its  important  subject.  The 
amount  ot  the  additions  required 
to  effect  this  object  thoroughly, 
joined  to  the  former  large  size  of 
the  volume,  presenting  objections 
arising  from  the  unwieldy  bulk 
of  the  work,  he  has  omitted  all 
those  portions  not  bearing  direct- 
ly upon  Human  Phtsiolooy,  de- 
signing to  incorporate  them  in  bis 
forthcoming  Treatise  on  Gene- 
KAL  Phtsioloot.  As  a  full  and 
accurate  text-book  on  the  Phy- 
siology OF  Man,  the  work  in  its 
present  condition  therefore  pre- 
sents even  greater  claims  upon 
the  student  and  physician  than 
those  which  have  heretofore  won  for  it  the  very  wide  and  distinguished  favor  which  it  has  so 
long  enjoyed.  The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  to  supply  whatever  may  have  been 
wanting  to  the  American  student  while  the  introduction  of  many  new  illustrations,  and  the  i 
careful  mechanical  execution,  render  the  volume  one  of  the  most  attractive  as  ^et  issued. 


Hand  qf  Man  compart  with  that  <if  Orang. 


The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  language  can  at  present  giye^— Brtt.  and  Far. 
MuL-Chirurg.  Review. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  fai  our  lan- 
guage.—^st.  Med.  JcumaL 


The  grsatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  beet  book 
on  the  sul^eet  which  we  know  of  in  the  Kngiish  lan- 
guage.—iStet/kofoqpe. 

A  complete  cyclopeedia  of  this  branch  of 
a:  r.  Med.  Timei. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
A  new  Amarioan,  from  th«  last  and  reviaed  Londtm  BdiUon. 


In  one  large 
and  rery  handsome 

octavo  Tolame 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  pages, 
illnstrated  with 
three  hundred  and  nine 
beantifal  wood  engravings. 
Price,  in  extra  cloth,  $4  80 ; 
Leather,  with  raised  bands, 
$5  25. 


CimtUuing  Appartus  qf  Pirmm. 

PRINCIPLES  OF 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  ''Human  Physiolo^/'  "The  MIorosoope  and  its  RevelatioDS,''  Ao. 

Thorooghly  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  dale  of  publication,  this  work  will  be  found  to 
fully  maintain  its  exalted  reputation  as  a  complete  and  trustworthy  guide  to  all  parts  of  its  in- 
tricate and  interef^ing  subject.  The  student  may  therefore  rely  on  finding  in  it  a  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  Comparative  Pbysiolo^  in  its  most  reoent  aspect,  while  every  efiort  has  been  made  to 
render  the  mechanical  and  artislical  execution  of  the  volume  worthy  of  its  scientific  character. 


This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thoroughly 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  proCtf  slon.  None  are 
too  wife  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But  espe- 
cially to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordially  com- 
mend it  as  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  English 
language  to  quality  them  ftyr  the  reception  and  com- 
prehension of  those  truths  which  are  dally  being  de- 
veloped in  physiology.— JleeUcoi  OoumeUor, 

Without  pretending  to  it,  It  is  an  Encyclopedia  of 
the  sutfject,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  respects— a 
truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  wiilch  the 
sdenoe  has  now  arrived.^-i>i(M«n  Quarterfy  Journal  of 
Ikdtad  Scienet. 

A  truly  magnificent  work— in  itself  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study.— iSoaHf^t  Abstract. 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.    It  is  one  few 


men  in  Europe  could  have  undertaken ;  It  is  one  no 
man,  we  believe,  coukl  have  brought  to  so  suceessftd 
an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for  its  prodno* 
tioD  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  reed  in  the  labors 
of  others,  capable  of  taking  a  general,  critical.  Mid 
unpnjudioed  view  of  those  Tabors,  and  of  comUning 
the  varied,  heterogeneous  materials  at  his  dimoeal,  so 
as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  that  this 
abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  ftilness  of  this  work,  and  no  idea  of  its  unity,  <k 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  material  has  been 
brought,  from  the  most  various  sources,  to  conduce  to 
its  completeness,  cS  the  luoUity  of  the  reasoning  It 
contains,  or  of  the  clearness  of  language  bi  which  the 
whole  is  dothed.  Not  the  prolbnlon  only,  but  the 
scientific  world  at  large,  must  feel  deeply  indel>ted  to 
Dr.  Carpenter  for  this  great  work.  It  must,  indeed, 
add  largely  even  to  bis  high  reputation.— Jtfed.  2Vsms. 
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A  MANUAL  FOR  THB  MICROS  COPB— (Lately  Publishad) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Aatbor  of  **  Hnman  Physiology,"  **  Gompantlre  FhjrUAogj,"  Ao. 
WITH  AH  APPENDIX  CONTAINING 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  IIGKOSCOPE  TO  GLINIGIL  lEDICIRS, 
BY  P.  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D , 

ProfeMor  of  Iiwtitatw  of  Medkintt  In  th«  PennfylTAiiia  Medical  College,  Ao. 
IlLUSTBATBD  WITH  FoUR  HUNDBSD  AND  THIBTT-rOUR  XXQUIBITB  WoOD  EnORATIHGI. 


In  ons  lartn  and  verw  handsome  octavo  volume  of  I'iA  pages, 

leather,  W  80. 


Price  f  in  extra  doth^  $4 ;  in 
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Smith  and  Beefs  Students  Mienseops.  all  the  necesMiry  maoipulations  for  the  prepara- 

tion of  objects  of  various  kinds.  AAer  thus 
showing  bow  to  use  the  microscope,  the  autbor  proceeds  to  indicate  what  has  been  done  by  its 
assistance,  losing  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  what  remains  for  investigation,  and  of  indicating 
the  directions  in  which  further  explorations  will  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  important  results.  la 
carrying  out  this  plan  a  series  of  chapters  is  given,  commencing  with  the  minute  vegjetable 
forms  and  protophyta,  and  terminating  with  the  vertebrata,  thus  embodying  a  general  view -of 
the  microscopic  structure  of  all  organized  beings.  Chapters  are  also  devoted  to  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  to  the  applications  of  the  microscope  to  geology.  In  the  Appendix,  Dr.  Smith 
has  presented  a  condensed  but  thorough  sketch  of  the  uses  of  the  microscope  in  the  prosecution 
ofcUnical  diagnosis,  with  an  account  of  the  principal  microscopes  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  volume  throughout  is  profusely  illustrated :  and  is  printed  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
forming  one  of  the  most  credhabie  specimens  of  art  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

The  preeminent  reputation  of  Dr.  Carpenter  as  a  physiologist,  a  microscopist,  and  a  teacher, 
points  him  out  as  e]*pecially  fitted  to  produce  a  work  serving  as  an  introduction  for  the  beginner, 
and  as  a  reference  book  for  the  advanced  student. 


Although  originally  not  intended  as  a  strieUy 
msdical  work,  the  additions  by  ProC  Smith  gire  it  a 
poMlUve  claim  upon  the  proferaion,  for  which  we  doubt 
not  he  will  reoelTe  th«Ir  sincere  thanks.  Indeed,  we 
know  not  where  the  student  of  mediciue  will  find  such 


a  complete  and  sattsftietory  collection  of  mi 

fiiets  bearing  upon  physiology  and  practical  i 

as  is  conUined  in  Prof  8ml£*s  appendix;  and  this  of 

itself,  it  seems  in  ns,  is  Ailly  worth  th«  cost  of  tbs 

Tolume.— I^uuvOZe  Medical  Senew,  Nor.  18M. 
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A  LIBBABY  OF  ZOO-CHEiaCAL  8CIENCE-(Jiist  Issued.) 


Blood  Crystals  qf  Hummn  Yenous  Blood. 


Urinary  Depotit  of  TripU  Pkoipkale.  in  Paralysis. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  C.  O.  LEHMANN. 

Translated  from  thi  Second  Edition  bt  QEORQE  E.  DAT,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &o. 

Edited  bt  R.  E.  ROGERS,  M.  D., 

ProfoMor  of  Otiembtry  in  tlw  Medicftl  Depftrtment  of  tb«  UnlTenity  of  PennsylranU,  k/:. 

With  Illubtbatioks  bslbotsd  raoii  Fukkk's  '*  Atlas  or  Phtbiolooical  Cbbmibtrt," 

AND  AN  APPENDIX  OF  PLATES. 

CompieU  in  two  large  and  kandsonu  octavo  volumes  of  about  1200  pages ^  untk  nearly  200 
Illustrations.    Extra  elotk,  $6. 


This  great  work,  uoiversally  acknowledged  as  the  mont  complete  aod  authoritative ezpoeition 
of  the  principles  and  details  of  Zoocbeini«try,  in  its  passage  through  the  press,  ha8  received 
from  Professor  Rogers  such  care  as  was  necessary  to  present  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  form. 
To  fuch  a  work  additions  were  deemed  superfluous,  out  several  years  having  elapsed  between 
the  appearauce  in  Germany  of  the  first  and  last  volume,  the  latter  contained  a  supplement.  em> 
hodymg  numerous  corrections  and  additions  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  science.  These 
have  all  been  incorporated  in  the  text  in  their  appropriate  places,  while  the  subjects  have  been 
htill  further  elucidated  bv  the  insertion  of  illustrations  from  the  Atlas  of  Dr.  Otto  Funke.  With 
the  view  of  supplying  the  student  with  the  means  of  convenient  comparison,  a  large  number 
of  wo(Kl-cuts,  from  works  on  kindred  subjects,  have  also  been  added  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix 
of  Plates. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  vast  extension  of  the  positive  facts  of  science  has  demonstrated 
the  connection  and  interdependence  of  the  various  branchea  of  knowledge.  The  lines  of  de- 
marcation have  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  student  of  physiology  can  no  longer  confine  him- 
self to  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope.  At  this  time,  therefore,  a  work  like  the  present  becomes 
a  necessity  to  all  earnest  inquirers  mto  the  processes  of  nature,  accumulating  as  it  does,  to  the 
development  of  Physiology,  all  the  aids  afforded  by  the  cognate  departments  of  science  in  their 
mo»t  recent  and  advanced  condition. 


The  most  important  oontrlbution  m  yet  mad«  to 
Phyiiologleal  Ch9m[Btry.'- Am,  Journal  Med.  Seiencm. 

The  present  rolamss  belong  to  the  tmall  class  of 
medical  literatare  which  comprises  elalwrate  works 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit.—  Montrtml  Med.  Ckro- 
nide. 

Already  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  sden- 
title  world.  Professor  Lehmann's  great  work  requires 
no  laudatory  aentenoeii,  as,  under  a  new  garb,  it  is  now 
presented  to  us.  The  little  space  at  our  oommaad 
would  ill  sufioe  to  set  forth  even  a  small  portion  of 
itn  excelleooes.  To  all  whose  studies  or  profeMional 
duties  render  the  revelations  of  Physiological  Cha* 


mistoy  at  once  intersiting  and  ssssnttal,  these  volumes 

I 

sbiv  wn 
sure  to  win  a  weloome  and  to  bo  thorooglily  stodled. 


lug  an 

Highly  oomplimented  by  Enro> 
.Bongfatfor' 
every  nation,  aiid  sdmlrabl; 


will  be  Indispensable, 
pean  reviewers. 


fatyooi 

;ht  for  with  avidiu  fay  scholars  nf 

written  throuchout,  it  ie 


—Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  tha  most 
oomprebensiTe  book  of  reference  and  information  ex- 
tant on  every  branch  of  the  suUect  on  which  it  treats. 
—Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  t/ Medical  Seienees, 

All  teachers  must  possess  it,  and  every  Intelligent 
phyildan  ought  to  do  likewise^  AuiAcm  Med.  and 
Surg.  JoumaL 
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HANDBOOK  OF  CHBMICAL  PH78XOLOa7--(Jiist  Inraed.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


I  (from  i^t  tf trman  of 

r         PROFESSOR  C.  O.  LEHMANN,  M.  D. 

TRAKSLATSD,  WITH  NOTSB  AND  ADDITIONS 

BY  J.  CHKSTON    MORRIS,  M.D. 

WITH  AN 

INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY  ON  VITAL  FORCE, 

BY  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.  D., 

ProftMor  of  InsUtntM  of  Medksin*  in  tbe  Unlrenitj  of 
Penitfylvanla. 

WITH  HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD. 

In  Mt  very  neat  oetavo  voImiim,  of  three  hundred  9»d  thirty^ 
four  pagee,  extra  cloth,  $2  26. 


Section  of  Skin  treated  with  Aeetu  Arid. 


From  Pro/eeeor  Jaekeon*e  Introductory  Eeeay. 

In  adopting  the  handbook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  a«e  of 
the  students  of  the  University,  and  in  recommending  his  original  worlc  of  Phtsiolooical  Che- 
MI8TRT  for  their  more  mature  studies,  the  high  value  of  his  researches,  and  the  great  weight  of 
his  authority  in  that  important  department  of  medical  science  are  fuUy  recognized. 


W«  hare  read  this  Tolnme  with  gnat  interest  and 
■neh  Droflt,  IntendinK  to  make  an  epitome  of  its  oon- 
tents  for  the  benefit  or  oar  readers,  but  finding  that  it 
is  itself  bat  an  abridgment,  whidi  cannot  easily  be 
ftirther  eondeDsed,  we  are  compelled  to  relinquish 
that  design,  and  tmninate  this  notioe  he  expressing 
the  wlib  that  erery  student  and  praotitlooer  in  the 
Peninsnlar  State  ooald  be  the  owner  of  a  copy  of  Leh* 
■ann*s  Chemical  Physlology^-AirifiMilar  Med.  Jottr- 
imO,  Jane,  I860. 

In  its  more  concise  and  simplified  form  this  hand- 
book of  Physiological  Ohemistty  gires  the  student  an 


opportnnlty  of  examining  the  vast  and  laborlons  re- 
■earclMS  of  tbe  German  phyaiologiiits  in  tbe  liekl  of 
ZooObemistry.  We  can  but  admire  the  patient  labor 
exhibited  on  erery  page.    With  wbat  careftil  analyds 


upon  the  liTing  tissues  of  tbe  hnman  body.  We  are 
well  satisfied  to  leare  the  readers  of  thto  work  (and 
OTory  one  who  is  desirous  to  bo  fltmiliar  with  moaem 
physiology  ahoukl  read  itX  to  determine  each  one  Ibr 
bimself  the  important  dootrine  here  taught  ^Va,  MaL 
Jourmd,  May,  1866. 


New  and  Improved  Edition— (jQBt  Issaed.) 

A  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY; 

BY  JOHN  B.  BOWMAN,  F.C.S., 

Professor  of  Practical  Ghemistiy  in  King's  Oollege,  London. 

J$uonb  TimtxUtn,  from  iU  Siirb  tmli  l^ibistb  1/onbon  HB^^tion. 

WITH  MUlCBBOnS  XLLUSTAATIOVS.  V 

In  one  neat  roycU  ITmo.  volume  of  nearly  900  pagee  ;  extra  doth, 
price  $1  25. 

Presenting,  in  a  condensed  and  convenient  form,  at  a  very  low  price, 
tlie  applications  of  Chemistry  to  the  practical  purposes  of  Clinical  Me- 
dicine, this  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the  phy- 
sician. The  numerous  editions  which  have  been  called  for  both  m 
England  and  this  country,  suflk;iently  attest  the  suooesa  with  which  the 
auinor  has  carried  out  hix  plan.  


Andlytie  qf  Dlahetie  Vrine 
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THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTBY. 

In  on*  Urge  royal  ISmo.  toL 

of  555  pages, 
with  181  illattrationt  on  wood. 

In  leather,  $1  60; 

extra  cloth,  $1  86. 

Tlu  TkermO'MuUiplier. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL   AND   PRAOTIOAL. 
BY  GEORGB  FOWNES,  P.R.S., 

Late  ProflMMT  of  Praetleal  ChemJatry  in  Unirenlty  OoDege,  London. 

Edited,  with  Additionb,  bt  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.D., 

ProfeHor  of  Chamistrj  In  tbe  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmaoy. 

SI  Ktln  fimtrftsn  from  s  lati  xnh 
aatbitfth  atonbon  SbitCon. 


Jhnnmn't  Tut  for  Diubeta. 


PrepartUion  of  Oxygen. 


The  oompletenesa  with  which  all  tbe  diviaioos  of  the  aubjeci,  Chemical  Phjraios,  Inorganic 
Chemistry  and  Or^nic  Cbemintry  are  set  forth,  m  both  their  prinoiplea  and  deiaila;  the  clear- 
neas  of  ita  illustrations  and  the  lucidity  of  its  style,  continue  to  secure  for  this  work  the  favor  of 
both  students  and  practitioners.  Printed  on  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type,  it  containa  the 
matter  of  a  large  octavo  volume  within  a  convenient  sise  and  at  a  very  low  price,  rendering  it 
in  all  respects  one  of  tbe  cheapest  volumes  offered  to  the  profession.  The  large  demand  which 
exists  for  it  rendering  frequent  republications  necessary,  professors  desirous  of  recommending 
it  to  tbeir  studenu  may  at  all  times  rely  upon  being  able  to  procure  editions  brought  up  to  tbe 
science  of  tbe  day. 


We  know  of  no  better  text-book,  especially  in  the 
diflleult  department  of  organic  diemlstry,  upon  which 
It  is  partioalarly  fnil  and  Mtlifkctory.  We  would  re- 
commend it  to  precaptoTB  as  a  capital  "office  book"  for 
their  students  who  are  beginnen  in  Chemistry.  It  in 
eopionsly  illustrated  with  excellent  wood-euts,  and 
altogether  admirably  *'got  op.**— JV:  J.  M  '  ~ 


A  standard  manual,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodyiDg  much  knowledfce  in  a  small 
space.  The  author  has  schieTed  tbe  dUAoult  task  of 
condensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  I*  oondse 
without  being  drr,  and  brief  without  being  too  dog- 
matieal  or  generai.r-FtryMa  MetL  and  Swrg.  Jommm, 

The  work  of  Dr.  Townes  has  long  been  before  tbe 
public,  and  its  merits  hare  been  ftnly  appreciated  as  ' 
the  best  text-book  on  Chemistry  now  in  existenoe. 
We  do  not,  of  coarse,  plaee  It  in  a  rank  superior  to 
tbe  works  of  Brande,  Grallaa^  Turner,  Gregory,  or 
Gmelin.  but  we  my  that,  as  a  work  (br  ttudrnts,  it  is  ' 
preferable  to  any  of  them.— London  Joum.  nf  ikdkint. 


We  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  medical  stu- 
dents.—JV.  W,  Mtd.  and  Surg,  JoumaL 

One  of  the  best  elementary  worlcs  on  Chemistrr  ao- 
cesffible  to  the  American  and  Sngiish  student— Al  F. 
Journal  qf  Medicme, 

We  can  safely  commend  it  as  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able and  eomprehensiye  though  brief  works  on  this 
important  and  interesting  department  of  medical  srl- 
enc«.  No  nuui  is  better  qnalifled  than  tlw  late  distin- 
gatohed  prolkssDr  of  PiaeUcal  Chemistry  tn  UniTendty 
College,  London,  to  write  the  book  that  was  needed 
for  f  tudents  on  this  snl^eet,  and  none,  in  our  oplnioa, 
have  suooeeded  so  welL — Ky.  Medical  Beporier. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  text-books  with 
medical  students,  who  are  good  Judges  of  merit.  It 
contains  enough  of  Physics,  ElMnentary  Chemistiy. 
Organic  Cb«ml»try,  and  general  principles,  to  make  it 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  wantsw— iSnutAmi  ifedioaf 
and  Surigieal  Journal,  Augusta, 
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GRAHAM'S  CHIIMI8TR7>-Now  Comiaete  (ISSa) 

ELEMENTS  OF  mORGMIC  CHEMISTRY; 

IlfCLUDIirG 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ARTS. 
BY  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  P.  R.  S.  L.  and  E., 

LaUB  ProfeMor  of  Gbemittry  in  UnlTenltj  College,  Londoni  Ae. 

Edited  by  HENRY  WATTS,  B.  A.,  and  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D. 

SKCOND  AMBRICAM  PROM  THE  SECOND  RBTISBD  AND  ENLARGED  LONDON  EDITION. 

Complete  in  One  Yolnme,  with  fM  nimtratlons  on  Wood. 
In  one  very  large  and  hafideome  octavo  volume  of  850  venf  large  pages,    PricBy  in  extra  elothf 

•4;  leather,  raised  hands^  $4  50. 
%•  Part  II.  (completing  the  work),  from  p.  431  to  eod,  with  Index,  Title  matter,  frc.,  may  be 
bad  teparaie,  in  stout  wrappers,  uncut,  for  binding,  price  %2  50,  on  receipt  of  which  it  will 
he  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  to  any  address.    Gentlemen  desirous  of  completing 
their  copies  are  requested  to  apply  for  it  without  delay. 

The  long  delay  which  ha;*  intervened  since  the 
appearance  of  the  firtit  portion  of  this  work,  has 
rendered  neccK^arv  an  Appendix,  embodying  the 
numerous  and  important  mvestigalions  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  few  yeari«  in  the  subjects 
contained  in  Part  I.  This  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  Part  II ,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a 
complete  abstract  of  the  most  recent  researches 
in  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  as  well 
as  all  details  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  work 
thorough  I V  up  to  the  present  time  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

It  is  »  very  sooeptsble  addition  to  the  llhrarr  of  stand- 
ard  books  of  everj  chemical  student  Mr.  Watts,  well 
known  as  the  trannlator  of  the  Cavnidish  Society  edi> 
tlon  of  Omelln's  Chemistry,  has  made  in  the  supple- 
ment an  able  ritumi  of  the  progress  of  the  science  Mnce 
the  pQbli<tttlon  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  plain,  from 
the  number  and  Importance  of  the  topics  there  dis- 
enssed,  that  frreat  progrew  has  been  made  in  the  inter* 
val,  both  in  diemical  phjRios  and  In  general  Inorganic 
chemistry.  No  reader  of  Engllnh  worlis  on  thin  ncienoe 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  edition  of  Prof.  Graham's 
Klements. — SUliman*s  Journal,  March,  1858. 

#yoM  Prof.  0.  P.  Hvbbard,  Dartmouth  CbO<ve»  N.  H, 
May  20, 1668. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  great  amount  and  variety 
of  its  contents,  and  its  great  ralue  to  chemists  who 
have  not  aoeeis  to  all  the  current  literature  of  the  day 
in  obemistry.  Its  sppendiz  embrsces  a  great  deal  of 
recent  iuTestlgation  not  fbund  in  any  other  Amerloan 
republication. 

Avm  Pnfessar  J.  L.  Craucomr,  Kao  Orieatu  3^»ool  of 
Medidm,  May  9, 1868. 
It  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  qrstematic  work 
on  Chemistry  in  the  Bnglish  language,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied to  find  that  an  American  edition  at  a  moderate 

price  has  been  issued,  so  an  to  place  it  within  the  means  --_-___ 

of  students.    It  will  be  the  only  text-book  I  shall  now  "        -    -  '       *==:^ 

recommend  to  my  class. 


From  Prqf.  B.  N,  Hor^ford,  Hareard  OdRege^  April  87, 

It  hss,  in  Its  earlier  and  lem  perfect  editions,  been  I 
Ikmiliar  to  me,  and  the  excellence  of  Its  plan  and  the 
eleamem  and  completeness  of  its  discussions,  hare 
long  been  my  admiration.  I 


(hmomtUr. 

From  Prof  WolooU  Oibbt,  New  York  Free  Jeadewty, 

May  26, 1868. 

The  work  Is  an  admirable  one  in  all  respects,  and 

its  republication  here  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  positive 

influence  upon  the  progress  of  sctenoe  in  this  eoumtiy. 


««/VN/>/WV>/\/\^/VN^/>^>/VN^/WV\A» 


HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL.,  PRACTICAL,  AND  TECHNICAL. 
BY  F.  A.  ABEL  and  C.  L.  BLOXAM. 

WITH   A   PREFACE   BY   A.  W.   HOFM ANN,  M. D., 
Anlr  Numnoiur  Illiurtiationx  on  QSoolr. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages  ;  ertra  doth,  price  $3  25. 
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APPLIED  CHEMI8TBY. 
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Apparatu$/or  RoHn  Qat, 

TECHNOLOGY: 

OR,  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  MANUFACTURES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  F.  KNAPP. 

EDITED,    WITH    NUMBE0U8   NOTES  AND   ADDITIONS, 

B7  DR.  EDMUND  RONALDS  and  DR.  THOMAS  RICHARDSON. 

With  American  AnDinoNs  bv  Prop.  WALTER  R.  JOHNSON. 

Tbe  ionumerable  applications  of  chemical  science  to  all  branches  of  art  and  manufacture, 
render  a  work  like  tbe  present  indirpen)*able  to  all  practical  men.  Tbe  very  full  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  most  approved  proces^ses,  elucidated  by  tbe  very  full  series  of  beautiful  illui*- 
tratioDS,  give  it  a  value  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  appreciated  in  an  age  and  country  such  as  thi4. 


Marsh  $  Test /or  Arsenic. 


MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY; 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUOEMTS  ANO  THE  PROFESSION. 

Being  a  Hanoal  of  the  Seienee,  with  iti  applieaUoni  to  Toxieology, 
Physiology,  Therapeutiei,  Hygiene,  te. 

BY  D.  P.  GARDNER,  M.D, 

In  one  royal  \2mo.  volume,  extra  doth,  with  illuetrations.    Price  $1. 

This  volume  possesses  especial  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion  as  being  the  only  work  In  which  the  subject  is  systematically  treated 
with  a  view  to  its  bearings  on  medicine.  The  sole  aim  of  the  author 
throughout  has  been  to  render  it  the  Chemli^try  for  tbe  Medical  Student. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 

INCLUDINQ  ANALYSIS. 
BY  JOHN  B.  BOWMAN. 

Profesflor  of  Pnustkal  Medicine  in  King's  College, 
Londoui  Ac. 

With  Oitk  Huicdred  Illustratioics. 
Sesood  Ammrioan,  from  the  Second  and  R*via«d 
,^^^^    ..  London  Edition. 

V5  ^^■■■"■^S^       ^H^taBaLft  ^^  **^^  '^^^  nryal  l2mo.  volums^  extra  eloth^  of  300 

"-  -  -  pages,  price  $1  25.    {Juet  Issued.) 

This  iittle  work,  giving  in  a  clear,  concise,  and 
elementary  form  »uch  instruction  as  is  required  by 
the  student  of  practical  chemistry,  has  de^rvedlv 
become  a  favorite  with  tho»e  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
The  author  has  throughout  endeavored  to  present  the 
simplest  modes  and  apparatus  leading  to  correct  re- 
solts. 
Deeantation  and  FtUrtuion. 


MOHB  AKD  BEDWOOiyS  FBACTICAL  FHABUACT. 

PRACTICALPHARMACY. 

THE  ASBAHOEKSNTB,  APPAEATTT8,  AHD  XAKIPTJLATIOHS  07  THE  FHABMACEU- 
TICAL  SHOP  AHD  LABORATOBT. 

BY  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Ph.  D., 

Assessor  PharmselflB  of  the  Bojal  Prussian  Colloge  of  Medicine ; 

AND  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaoeutlcal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Edited,  with  extensiyb  Additions,  bt  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  Jr., 

Proftvsor  of  Pharms^  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 
ILLU8TRATKD   WITH   PIYB   HUNDBKD   EMORAVINGS   ON  WOOD. 

In  one  larye  and  very  handeom^  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  600  page*,  extra  cloth,  price  $2  75. 

This  work  will  be  found  of  great  va- 
lue, not  only  to  apothecaries,  but  also  to 
physicians  who  live  at  a  distance  from 
competent  pharmaceutists.  Compre- 
hending, as  it  does,  all  the  manipula- 
tions and  operations  of  preparing  and 
dispensing  medicines,  from  the  extract 
tion  of  a  stopper  or  the  tying  of  a  cork, 
to  the  most  complicated  and  delicate 
prooeases  of  pharmacy,  illustrated  at 
every  step  with  a  profusion  of  engrav- 
ings, R  may  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable assistant  to  the  druggist  and  coun- 
try practitioner,  while  its  very  moderate 

price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Water  bath  FunneL 

It  is  a  book,  bowerer,  which  will  be  In  the  hands  of  more  complicated  and  diffleult  prooespe^  but  those  not 
almost  every  one  who  is  much  lotereiit«d  in  pharma-  leM  important  ones,  the  most  simple  and  eommon^ — 
oeutical  operations,  as  we  know  of  no  other  publlca-    Buffalo  Medical  Journal, 

tton  so  well  calculated  to  fill  a  ToM  long  fell.— Jfedfeof       ^  ^__         ,,  ^    .     ..,.    ^  .   ..*„ 

Examiner,  i      ^®  country  practitioner  who  1*  nbii^  to  dvponss 

I  his  own  medidnen,  will  find  it  a  mo«t  raluable  f  "'" 

This  work  is  very  full  and  complete,  and  details,  in  ;  uit,—M)nt/iljf  Journal  and  RebrotpedL 
a  style  uncommonly  clear  and  lueld.  not  only  the  ■ 
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«A  DISFEN8AT0BT  AHB  FHASXACT  CO]EBmD"--(Jiist  Imiiad.) 


In  one 

Tery  handsome 

octavo  Tolnme, 

extra  doth, 

of 
550  pages. 


With  nearly 

two  hundred  and  flftj 

illastrntions. 

Price  $2  75. 


Wugand^  Powder  PoUUr, 

M  mRODTICTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

DI8IGNKD  AS 

A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  THE  STUDENT  AND  AS  A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  PHY- 
SICIAN AND  PHARMACEUTIST. 
WITH    MANY    FOAMULiC    AND    PAE8CAIPTION8. 
BY  EDWARD  PARRISH, 

PriodiMd  of  the  School  of  Practical  Pharmacy,  Pbiladelpbia. 

Thia  workf  while  oeoeaiwry  to  the  eda- 
cated  pharmaceutist,  will  also  be  Ibund  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  those  practi- 
tioners who,  residing  at  a  distance  from 
apothecaries,  are  called  upon  to  dispense 
as  well  as  to  prescribe.  The  author  has 
not  only  given  a  thorough  outline  of  the 
principles  of  pharmacy  and  its  general  pro- 
cesses, but  has  also  presented  their  special 
applications  in  the  oetails  of  preparmg  all 
the  diflerent  classes  of  medicines,  illustrat- 
ed with  numerous  engravings  of  apparatus 
and  implementa,  which,  in  mil  cases,  are 
of  the  simplest  description.  Under  the 
diflerent  heads  are  contained  many  tables 
and  syllabi  of  classes  of  medicines,  pre- 
senting the  remedies  of  the  United  States 


Board,  RotUr^  and  Fundi /or  Loxenges 


Pharmacopoeia,  together  with  many  new  ones,  so  arranged  as  to  render  their  relations  of  easy 
comprehension,  and  embodying  all  the  more  important  formulas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  well 
as  many  others  from  the  practice  of  distieguished  physicians,  not  hitherto  in  print.  Especial 
notice  has  been  taken  of  tne  numerous  important  remedies  recently  obtained  from  our  indige- 
nous  flora,  and  their  composition  and  preparation  pointed  out. 

The  long  experience  or  the  author  as  a  teacher  of  pharmacy  has  rendered  him  familiar  with 
the  wanU  of  students,  and  entirely  competent  to  supply  them.  He  has  accordingly  descended 
to  those  minutis  which  so  often  interpose  difllculties  in  the  way  of  the  young  practitioner,  who 
has  hitherto  had  no  practical  guide  to  point  out  the  modes  of  overcoming  them. 


This  is  a  well-timed  and  most  Talnablc  work.  It  in 
derigncdly  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  both  of  the 
practioftl  phannaoeotist,  and  of  the  pbysldaa ;  and 
to  both  tbese  classes  we  donbt  not  it  will  prove  an 
acceptable  offering  There  are  tbonvands  of  prac- 
titioners throaslioni  the  conntry  who  are  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  compound  their  own  medicines, 
wbo,  however  well  they  may  be  inlbrmed  on  the 
sal|}ect  of  tberapeoUcs,  it  must  be  acknowledged  are 
bnt  illy  instructed  in  the  art  of  preparing  reme< 
dies  fhr  nse.  In  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public, 
Mr.  Parrish  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  want  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  on  this  sul^jeot  by  preparing  a 
book  containing  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of 
pharmacy,  presented  in  so  simple  and  clear  a  man« 
ner,  and  so  well  ill  nitrated  hj  engravings,  as  to  be 
perfteUy  intelligible  to  all.  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  Uiis  woric  to  our  readers,  and  espe- 
cially to  country  practitioners,  as  we  are  ratliitled  that 
they  will  Und  it  of  essential  aid,  in  enabling  them  to 
discbarge  aright  that  dlfHcoIt  part  of  their  dally  ta^k, 
to  wit:  prepuing  and  oomponnding  their  remedies.— 
SL  LouiM  Med,  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

It  is  with  reluctance  and  much  regret  that  we  are 
eompelled  to  rive  the  above  work  only  a  book  notice. 
It  was  our  wish  and  intention  to  attempt  an  extended 
analy>is  of  its  contents  tliat  onr  readers  might  Judge 


somewhat  Ibr  themselves  of  Its  great  and  numerous 
merits,  bnt  the  sut^t  matter  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  Ibrbid  anything  like  a  review.  All  that  ws  can  say 
of  It  is  that  to  the  practising  physician  and  especially 
the  country  physician  who  is  generally  his  own  apo- 
thecary, there  Is  hardly  any  book  that  might  not  better 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  at  the  same  Ume  a  dispensa- 
tory and  a  pharmacy.— XoutmOe  Beview, 

A  careftil  examination  of  this  work  enables  ns  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  as  being  the  best 
treatise  on  practical  pharmacy  with  which  we  are  ao- 
quainted.  and  an  invaluable  vade^nueum^  not  only  to 
the  apotbeoary  and  to  those  practitioners  who  are 
aocnstomed  to  prepare  their  own  medicines,  but  to 
every  medical  man  and  medical  student^Bosfon 
Med.  and  Surg,  JottmaL 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  meet  nseftal  books  we 
have  seen.  It  is  Just  wliat  we  have  long  felt  to  be 
needed  by  apothecaries,  students,  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  most  of  whom  in  this  conn^  have  to  put 
up  their  own  prescriptions.  It  bears,  upon  every  page, 
the  impress  of  practical  knowledge,  conveyed  in  a 
l^ain  common  sense  manner,  and  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all  who  may  read  it.  No  detail  has  been 
omitted,  however  trivial  it  may  seem,  although  really 
impor'anttn  the  dispenser  of  medicine.^  Southem  MtoL 
and  Surg.  JoumaL 
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Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition. 

A  UNIYERSAL  FORMULARY; 

OONTAIlflNO  THK 

METHODS   OF   PREPARINa  AND   ADMINISTERINQ 

OFFICIMAL  AND  OTHER  MEDICINES. 

The  iHu)le  adapted  to  Phytioiani  and  PharmaoentiiU. 

BY  R.  EQLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

A  Ve'vr  BdUloiiy  earefyalljr  R«Tlsed  and  mncM  BzCeadedt 

BY  ROBERT  P.  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

Protanr  of  Mat«ris  If  edlca  In  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pbarma^,  Ac 


In  one 

handsome  ootaro 

▼olnme,  with 

niastratlonfl* 


Containing  dz 

hundred  and  fifty 

large  pagea, 

moetly  doable 

colunint. 

Price,  in  leather, 

$3  26; 
extra  cloth,  $3. 


Coating  PUb  unth  Getote'iM. 


Besides  the  Formulart  proper,  this  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  indispensa- 
ble for  daily  reference  by  the  practising  physician  and  apotbecarjTf  embracing  Tables  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  Specific  Gravity,  Temperature  for  Pharmaceuiical  Operations,  Hydrometrical 
Equivalems,  Specific  Gravities  of  some  of  the  Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  Relation 
between  different  Thermometrical  Scales,  Explanation  of  Abbreviations  used  in  Formulse, 
Voeabulary  of  Words  used  in  Prescriptions,  Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  Sick 
Room,  Doees  of  Medicines,  Rules  for  the  Administration  of  Medicines,  Management  of  Con- 
valescence and  Relapses,  Dietetic  Preparations,  not  included  in  the  Formulary,  List  of  Incom- 
patibles,  Posological  Table,  Table  of  Pharmaceutical  Names  which  difiTer  in  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
Officinal  Preparations  and  Directions,  and  Poisons. 

Three  complete  and  extended  Indexes  render  the  work  especially  adapted  for  immediate  con- 
sultation. One  of  DiSBASES  and  their  Rbmediss,  presents  under  the  bead  of  each  disease  the 
remedial  agents  which  have  been  usefully  exhibited  in  it,  with  reference  to  the  formulee  con- 
taining them — while  another  of  Pharmacrutical  and  Botanical  Names,  and  a  very  thorough 
General  Index  afibrd  the  means  of  obtaining  at  once  any  information  desired.  The  Formulary 
itself  is  arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  heads  of  the  leading  constituents  of  the  prescriptions. 


It  was  a  work  reanirlnff  nmeh  peneTeranee,  and 
when  pablinhed  was  looked  upon  as  by  fkr  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  issued  firom  the  American 
press.  Prof.  Thomas  has  certainly  '^mproTed,"  as 
well  as  added  to  this  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  It 
additk>nally  deserTing  of  the  confidence  of  pharma* 
oeutists  and  physiolans.r— ^s».  Journal  of  Pharmaicif, 

We  are  happy  to  announoe  a  new  and  improTcd 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  raluable  and  useftil 
works  that  have  emanated  fh>m  an  A  merican  pen.  It 
would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found  of 
daily  usefulness  to  practitioners  of  medidne;  it  Is 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispen8a> 
tories.— i8!9tt(A<m  Med,  aaid  Surg.  JmmaL 

A  new  editfon  of  this  wel]*known  work,  edited  by 
R.  P.  Thomaa,  M.  D.,  affords  occasion  for  renewing  our 
commendation  of  so  useftil  a  handltook,  which  ought 
to  be  unlTeraally  studied  by  medical  men  of  cTcry 
class,  and  made  use  of  by  way  of  reference  by  office 
pupils,  as  a  standard  auuiority.  It  has  been  much 
enlarged,  and  now  condenses  a  vast  amount  of  need> 
ful  and  necessary  knowledge  In  small  compass.  The 
more  of  such  books  the  better  for  the  profbsslon  and 
the  public  —IT.  T.  Med.  OautU. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  a  country  praoti> 


Uoner  can  possibly  hare  In  his  poasesrfoiu— iialiaal 
C^umude. 

The  amount  of  useflil,  ereryHlay  matter,  fbr  a  prao- 
tislng  physician,  is  really  immense.~AMloift  Med,  and 
Surg.  Journal. 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  pages, 
embracing  all  on  the  sul|)ect  of  preparing  and  admi- 
nistering m«dldnes  that  can  be  desired  by  the  physl- 
dan  and  pharmaceutist — Vfitttm  Lemeet. 

In  short.  It  is  a  fall  and  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
and  should  he  In  the  hands  of  cTery  nhysklaa  and 
afmthecary.—  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  JournaL 

We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  eq)e> 
dally  recommend  It  to  all  mmUeal  teihchera.— JZ)(db> 
mond  Stdhoaeops. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Orifllth*s  work  has  been  grsatiy 
improTcd  by  the  rerlslon  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete  works  of  its  kind  In  any  language.  The  additions 
amount  to  about  seventy  pages,  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  include  in  them  all  the  recent  improTements 
which  have  been  published  in  medical  Journals  and 
systematic  treatises.  A  work  of  this  kind  appears  to 
us  Indispensable  to  the  physician,  and  there  is  none 
we  can  more  cordially  recommend.— iV.  Y.  Journal  of 
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BrayeraarUhelmintiealKouiM). 

THE 

ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.  D.,  P.  R  S.,  &o. 
S^frU  amerfcin  CUftfon,  CnlacgeH  am  XmptobeH  tp  X^t  autbot. 

IirCLUDINO 

NOTICES  OF  MOST  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES  IN  USE  IN  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD. 

Ain>  rORHIllQ  AK 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Edited  bt  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D., 
Proliueor  of  Materia  If  edlea  and  Pbarmaej  In  the  UniTerrity  of  Pennsylrania.  ke. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY; 

OB, 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE, 
Witb  their  Hixtorjr,  Properties,  and  Modes  of  Administratioii. 

Bt  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D., 

Antbor  of  *'A  UniTmrsal  FormuUry,"  kc 

WITH  UPWARDS  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIOIfS. 

In  one  large  attd  very  handsowu  octavo  volume  of  100  pages ;  extra  dutk,  price  $3. 
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DTJNGLISOirS  THBBAFEUTICS-KJnst  Iwued). 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS 

ADAPTED  FOB  A  MEDICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 
BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  IiuUtntes  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege,  PbUadelphia. 


Rieinus  eontmunis  (Castor-Oil  Plant,) 

In  ibis  work  of  Dr.  Dnngliaon,  we  reoognixi  the 
0Mne  uotiring  industry  In  the  collection  and  embody- 
ing of  flbcts  on  the  seTeral  sattjecte  of  which  lie  treats, 
that  has  heretofiire  distinguished  him,  and  we  cheer- 
fully point  to  thttie  volumes  as  two  of  the  most  inte> 
re^ng  that  we  Icnow  of.  In  noUcing  the  additions  to 
this  edition,  there  is  very  Uttle  in  the  periodical  or 
annual  literature  of  the  profession,  published  in  the 
interral  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Issue  of  the  first, 
tliat  has  escsped  the  careful  search  of  the  author.  As 
a  book  for  reference,  it  is  inraluable.— CAarleiton 
Medical  Journal  and  Beview. 

It  may  be  said  to  he  the  work  now  upon  the  snl:||eets 
upon  wliieh  it  treats.—  We$lem  LanoeL 


WITB  ABOUT 

Two  Huudred  UlnstratloBS. 

SIXTU  EDinov, 

HcbfseH  anH  Imptobelv. 

In  two  very  kandsome  octavo  vo- 

lumes  of  about  1100  pagrgg  ; 

leather,  price  $6. 

The  constant  aooessioos  to 
the  list  of  remedial  agents, 
and  the  induMry  with  which 
investigations  are  daily  made 
in  practical  therapeutics,  ren- 
der a  woric  lilce  this  one  of 
the  most  indispensable  ad- 
juncts to  a  physician *s  libra- 
ry. The  industry  of  the  au- 
thor in  bringing  his  works  up 
to  the  day  of  publication,  and 
the  rapid  succession  t>f  edi- 
tions, which  enables  him  to 
frequently  embody  the  results 
of  the  latest  improvements 
and  discoveries,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  these  volumes 
will  always  be  found  on  a  level 
with  the  most  advanced  state 
of  the  subject. 


The  most  complete  and  satitfketory  exponent  of  the 
exisUng  state  of  Therapeutical  Science,  within  th« 
moderate  limits  of  a  text-book,  of  any  hitherto  pub- 
lished. What  gives  the  work  a  superior  Talue,  in  our 
iudgment.  is  the  happy  blending  of  Therapeutics  and 
iateria  Mediea  as  they  are  or  ought  to  be  taught  in  all 
-our  Medical  schools;  going  no  Airtheriuto  the  nature 
and  commeroial  history  (^drup  than  is  Indispensabla 
for  the  medical  student  This  gives  to  the  treatise  a 
clinical  and  practical  character,  calculated  to  benefit, 
in  the  hi^est  degree,  both  students  and  practitioBers. 
We  shall  adopt  it  as  a  textbook  tot  our  classes,  whila 
pursuing  this  branch  of  medicine,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  learn  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  such  In  all  of  our 
medical  insUtuttons.— TAs  N,  T.  Journal  ^  Mtdiamu 


A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER,  Comprisiiig  the  entire 
lists  of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three  British  Pharma- 
copoeias. By  John  Matne,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  Formulss 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  by  R.  Eolbspklo  Griffitb,  M.  D.  In  one  12mo. 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  300  large  pages,  cloth,  75  cents. 

PRBPARINa. 

ELEMENTS  OP  GENERAL  Al^D  SPECIAL  THERAPEUTICS.  By  Alfred  SriLiJt,  M.  D. 
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N«w  and  Enlarged  Edition— (Jaat  Imnied.) 

N^EA\^    REMEDIES: 

WITH  FORIDLJi  POK  THEIR  PREPiRiTION  AND  ADHINISTRATIOR. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUN6LIS0N,  M.  D., 

Proftflsor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medidiie,  Jkc.  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  OoUege,  Pbiladelphi*. 

Beyenth  Edition,  with  exteniive  Additions. 
In  one  very  targe  octavo  volume  o/llO  pages,  leather,  $3  75. 

As  the  value  of  a  work  surb  as  the  present  i^  greatly  enhanced  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  all  the  latest  improvements  and  aiscoveries  are  embodied  in  fts  pages,  the  author  hai> 
spared  no  pains  in  preparing  the  present  edition  to  render  it  a  complete  exposition  of  the  mo8i 
recent  aspect  of  therapeutic  science.  A  large  number  of  additional  articles  have  been  introduced, 
and  many  of  the  older  ones  have  been  rewritten  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
subject.  A  very  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pa^  has  accommodated  these  additions 
without  unduly  swelling  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
respect  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  great  favor  which  it  has  thus  far  received. 


This  new  and  moeh  enUraed  edition  of  Dr.  DangU- 
M>n*a  Tery  valuable  work  wifi  be  welcomed  by  the  jpro- 
ft«Bion  alreadj  well  aoquaioted  with  its  merits.  The 
▼est  research  and  thorough  information  which  the 
author  has  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  labors,  ure 
evident  upon  every  page;  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
hearty  thanks  of  his  brethren  Ibr  this  and  the  many 
other  good  things  which  he  has  done.  Few  would 
willingly  be  without  this  excellent  volume  who  desire 
not  only  to  know  "new  remedies*'  thoroughly,  but 
also  to  test  their  elBoaqy.— Boston  Med,  and  Surg, 
Journal,  Aug.  1850. 

It  may  be  oonsidered  almost  a  work  of  snpereroga« 
tion  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of  a  work 
which  has  reached  its  tetjenth  edition.    The  public  has 


pronounced  In  the  most  authoritative  manner  its  ver- 
di^  and  we  are  certainly  not  disposed  in  the  present 
Instance  to  dispute  its  decision.    In  truth,  such  books 


as  this  will  always  be  ftvorably  received  by  the  pro- 
fession of  our  country.  They  are  labor-saving  pro- 
dut^ns,  which,  at  the  expense  of  much  research  and 


reading  to  the  author,  condense  in  a  convenient  spare 
the  novelties  and  discoveries  of  the  age.  The  present 
edition  of  ibis  work  is  considerably  enlarged  and  Im* 
proved.  The  author,  with  his  accustomed  accuracy, 
has  elaborated  and  amplified  many  of  the  articles  bnt 
casually  or  imperfectly  treated  of  In  the  former  edi- 
tions ;  and  he  has  also  added  considerably  to  the  list 
of  new  remedies.  About  thirty  new  agents  or  novel 
applications  of  old  remedies  are  int-roduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader  In  this  edition^- Fa.  Med,  and  Suro. 
Journal,  Sept.  1856. 

As  a  work  of  reference  upon  all  new  remedies,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  quotations  of  authorities  are  extensive, 
minute,  and  carefully  given;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
no  medical  man  would  regret  following  our  advice  to 
acquire  it,  as  daily  opportunities  will  occur  in  which 
he  may  both  test  Its  value  and  increase  bis  own  know* 
ledge,  in  searching  for  the  practical  Information  it 
affords. — Britith  and  ItreiUm  lUd,-Chirurgical  Renew, 
July,  1867. 


A.   DISPEnsrs^TORY; 


OR, 


ComineDtsry  on  the  Phannaco]Meiai  of  Gnat 
Briiaia  aad  the  United  States: 


Natnnl  History,  Deaoriptlon,  Ohemiatry,  Fliar- 

macy,  Actios.  Ua*a,  and  Dosoa  of  the 

ArticlM  ot  the  Materia  Medioa. 


Affnitum  napettut. 


R.  V.  CHRISTISON.  M.  0.*  Y.  P.  R.  S.  E..  Ae. 

SBCOKD  KDITION,  REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

WITH  A  SUPFLEMENT 

Oontaining  the  most  importaBt  Haw  Ramedlea. 

WITH  COPIOUS  ADDITIONS 

BT  B.  EOLESFELD  GBIFFITH,  X.D. 

In  one  very  latge  and  handsome  oetavo  volume  qfover 

1000  pages,  with  213  engravings  on  wood; 

leather,  price  $3  SO. 

It  is  not  needfbl  that  we  should  compare  it  with  the 
other  pharmacopoeias  extant,  which  eqjoy  and  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  profession :  It  Is  enough  to  say 
that  it  appears  to  us  as  perfect  as  a  Dispensatory,  in 
the  present  state  of  pharmaoeutica]  science,  could  be 
L      made.  If  it  omits  any  details  pertaining  to  this  branch 
l^  of  knowledge  which  the  student  has  a  right  to  expect 
'      in  such  a  work,  we  confess  the  omisrion  bas  escaped 
our  scrutiny.    We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  need  of  a  Dispensatory. 
They  cannot  make  choice  of  a  better. — Western  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

There  Is  not  In  any  language  a  more  complete  and 
perfect  Treati8e.->iViEio  York  AnnaUsl, 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

INCLUDIKO  THK  PBKPABATIONS  OF 

THE  PHARMACOPCEIAS  OP  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN, 
AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WITH   MANY   NEW   MEDICINES. 

By  J.  FORBES  ROYLE,  M.D.,P.R.S.,  &o. 

Edited  BT  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.D., 

ProfeMor  of  MsterU  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Univendty  of  Penoaylraniii,  Ae. 


In  one 

rery  handsome  octavo  TolQaie 

of  nearly 

seren  hundred  pages, 

with  about  one  hundred 

beautiful  illustrations  on  wood. 

Extra  cloth,  price  $3. 


Senna  and  it*  Adult$rations. 

This  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  ralnable  one,  and  will  I  ria  Medica,  and  the  clam  of  productions  oo  the  other 
All  up  an  imporUnt  vacancy  that  existed  between  Dr.  extreme,  which  are  necesnarily  imperfect  from  their 
Psraira's  most  learned  and  complete  system  of  Mate- 1  small  extent.— ^riiCu^  and  Foreign  MaUcal  Baritm, 


Vow  aad  Rowlsed  Kdltlon— (Jnat  lasnod.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHAR- 
MACY, delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  By  Joseph  Carson,  M  D.,  ProfeM4ir 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  edition,  revised. 
In  one  very  neat  oetavo  volume,  of  30S  pages,  cloth,  91  50. 


THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER  OIL,  comparativelv  wmsidered,  with  their  Chemical 
and  Therapeutic  properties.    By  D.  L.  Db  Jonoh,  M.  D.    iQmo.,  < 


,  extra  doth,  75  cents. 


CARPENTER  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condue,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  12mo. 
volume,  extra  cloth,  pp  178.    {Just  Issu§d.)    50  cents. 


THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY;  being  a  collection  of  PrescriptionB,  derived 
from  the  Writings  and  Practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Phyt^icians  of  Aofierica  and 
Europe:  together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which 
is  adoed  an  Appendix,  on  tlie  Endermic  Use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  uses  of  Ether  and  Chlo- 
roform. The  whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  observations 
By  BiNJAMiN  Ellis,  M.  D.  Tenth  edition,  revised  and  much  extended;  by  Robbrt  P.  Tho- 
mas, M.  D.)  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  rharmacy,  &c.  In 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  three  hundred  pages,  price  $1  75. 


After  an  examination  of  the  new  matter  and  the 
alterations,  we  believe  the  reputation  of  the  work 
built  up  by  the  author,  and  the  late  dbtinguished 
eiUtor,  will  contlnae  to  flourish  under  the  auspices  of 
the  present  editor,  who  has  the  industry  and  accuracy, 
and,  we  would  say,  conscientiousness  requisite  for  the 
nwponsible  task.— ^msriocm  Journal  of  Pharvkocy. 


It  will  prore  particularly  usefiil  to  students  and 
young  practitioners,  as  the  most  important  prescrip- 
tions employed  in  modem  practice,  which  He  soatterad 
through  our  medical  literature,  are  here  collected  and 
convenientlr  arranged  for  reference.— CAorfeflon  Med, 
Journal  and  Review. 
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New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition— (Just  Issued.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  SAMUEL  D.  GROSS,  M.  D., 

Proferaor  of  Surgerj  in  the  Jefferaon  Medleal  College,  Philadelphia. 

Third  Edition,  Modified  and  thoroughly  Bevised. 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-TWO  ENORAVINaS  ON  WOOD. 


In  one 

large  and  rery  handaome 

octavo  volume, 

of  nearly  800  pages. 

Price, 
in  extra  cloth,  $4  75 ; 

leather, 
raised  bands,  $5  25. 


Keloid  growth  qfthe  Face. 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  last  few  yean* 
have  rendered  essential  a  thorough  modification  of  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct 
exponent  of  the  present  state  of  the  subject.  The  very  careful  manner  in  which  this  task  ha^ 
been  executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has  undergone,  have  enabled  the  author 
to  say  that  **  with  the  many  changes  and  improvements  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  re- 
garded almost  as  a  new  treatise,'*  while  the  efforts  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  regards 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the 
American  press.  A  very  large  number  of  new  and  beautiful  original  illustrations  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation  hitherto  enjoyed  by  it 
of  a  complete  and  practical  exposition  of  its  difficult  and  important  subject. 

We  have  been  flkvorably  impremed  with  the  general 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Qroaii  has  executed  his  ta.«k  of 
affording  a  comprvhensiTe  digest  of  the  present  Ktute 
of  Uie  literature  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  have 
much  pleasure  in  recommending  his  work  to  our  read- 
ers, as  we  beliere  one  well  demrring  of  diligent  pe- 
rusal and  careful  Biudj. —Montreal  Med,  Chron^  Sept. 
1867. 


We  most  rinoerdy  congratulate  the  author  on  the 
successful  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his 

f>ropoMd  olgect.  His  hook  is  most  admirably  calcu- 
ated  to  fill  up  a  blank  which  has  long  been  felt  to 
exist  in  this  department  of  medical  literature,  and  as 
such  must  become  very  widely  circulated  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  profession.'— X>MUin  Quarterly  Joum.  qf 
Med.  Scknee,  Nov.  1857. 


ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

BY  GOTTLEIB  GLUGE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Unlrersity  of  Brussels,  Ac. 
TBAV8LATBD,    WITH    H0TE8    AKD    ADDITI0H8, 

BY  JOSEPH  LEIDY,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  In  the  UniTersity  of  Pennsylvania,  fta 

In  one  handsome  volume^  ^rge  imperial  quarto^  with  320  Figures^  plain  and  colored, 
on  twelve  copperplate  engratnngSf  price  $5  00. 


This  being,  as  fer  as  we  know,  the  only  work  in 
which  pathological  histology  is  separately  treated  of 
in  a  comprehensiTe  manner,  it  will,  we  think,  for  this 
reason,  be  of  infinite  serrice  to  those  who  desire  to 
investigate  the  subject  systematically,  and  who  have 
felt  the  diffloilty  of  arranging  in  their  minds  the  on* 

8 


connected  obeervatfons  of  a  great  namber  of  authors. 
The  development  of  the  morbid  tissues,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  abnormal  products,  may  now  be  followed  and 
studied  with  the  same  ease  and  satisfection  as  the  best 
arranged  system  of  PhysloU^gy .—.iaMriam  Mediem 
JoumaL 
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THE  GBBAT  LIBRARY  OF  FATHOI«OGY-( Jtuit  XssoecL) 

Complete  in 

four  handsome  octavo  volumes 

bound  in  two, 

containing  about 

twelve  hundred  and  fifty  large  pages; 

extra  cloth, 

price  $5  50. 


Medullary  Carcinoma. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  CARL  BOKITANSKY,  M.  D., 

Curator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Mnvenm  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Tlenna. 

Vol.  I  — Manual  of  General  Pathological  Anatomy.    Translated  by  W.  E.  Swaine. 

Vol.  II. — Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera.    Trant»lated  by  Edward  Sievkking, 

M  D. 
Vol.  III.— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Cartilages,  Muscles,  and  Skin,  Cellular  and 

Fibrous  Tissues,  Serous  and  Mucous  Membrane,  and  Nervous  System.    Translated  by  C. 

H.  MOORR. 

Vol.  IV. — Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  and  Circulation.  Translated  by 
G.  E.  Day,  M.  D. 

To  render  this  large  and  important  work  more  easy  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  lime  less  cum- 
brous and  costly,  the  four  volumes  have  been  arranged  in  two,  retaining,  however,  the  sepa- 
rate paging,  &c. 

The  publishers  feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  profession  of  the  United  States  the 
great  work  of  Prof.  Rokitansky,  which  is  universally  referrfd  to  as  the  standard  of  authority  by 
the  pathologists  of  all  nations.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London,  the 
combined  labor  of  four  translators  has  at  length  overcome  tne  almost  insuperable  djfiiciilties 
which  have  so  long  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  an  EnghVh  dress,  while  the  addi- 
tions  made  from  various  papers  and  ei^savs  of  the  author  present  his  views  on  all  the  topics  em- 
braced, in  their  latest  publi^hed  form.  To  a  work  so  widely  known,  eulogy  is  unnecessary,  and 
the  publishers  would  merely  state  that  it  is  said  to  contain  the  results  of  not  less  than  thirty 
THoiTSAND  post-mortem  examination.**  made  by  the  author,  diligently  compared,  generalized,  and 
wrought  into  one  complete  and  harmonious  system. 


The  profession  is  too  well  acqaaloted  with  the  re- 
putation of  Rokitansky's  work  to  need  our  araaranoe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  prolbund,  thorough,  and 
valuable  books  ever  issaed  from  the  medicsl  press. 
It  Is  tuigeneriSi  and  has  no  standard  of  compartsoD. 
It  is  only  necefWAry  to  announce  that  it  is  issaed  in  a 
form  as  ohesp  m  is  compatible  with  its  sise  and  pre- 
servation, and  Its  sale  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
No  library  can  be  called  complete  without  it. — Buffalo 
Med.  JoumciL 

An  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any  adequate  Idea 
of  the  vast  amount  of  Instruction  accumulated  in 
these  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  hopeless.  The 
effort  of  the  distinguished  author  to  concentrate  into 
a  small  space  his  great  fund  of  knowledge,  has  so 
charged  his  text  with  valuable  truths,  that  any  at- 
tempt of  a  reviewer  to  epitomise  is  at  once  paralysed, 
and  muet  end  in  a  failure^ —  Wettem  LanoeL 

As  a  book  of  reference,  thereft»e,  this  work  must 
prove  of  Inestimable  value,  and  we  cannot  too  hlghlv 
recommend  It  to  the  profession. —  Charleston  Med. 
Journal  and  Review, 

This  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  practitioner.— .^m. 
Med,  MtmUdy. 


The  attempt  to  give  onr  readers  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  contained  in  there 
volumes  we  feel  to  be  utterly  hopeless.  The  patient 
labors  of  nearl v  thirty  years  in  a  field  so  vast  as  almoo t 
to  pass  beyond  our  comprehension ;  the  accurate  dis- 
sections made  on  more  than  thirty  thousand  human 
bodies  are  here  carefully  not(>d ;  and  the  whole  power 
of  a  vigorous  and  practical  mind  has  been  concentrated 
upon  its  execution.  To  the  student  of  dlseara  in  iu 
very  formation,  and  in  its  endless  variety  of  devdop- 
ment;  to  the  investigators  of  the  true  causes  of  symp- 
toms, and  the  many  phenomena  displayed  at  the  bed- 
side; to  all  who  strive  to  build  up  a  sound  and  dis- 
creet method  of  treatment,  based,  as  it  must  always 
be,  on  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  pathological 
conditions  of  each  case;  we  recommend  this  noblo 
work  as  containing  in  itself  everything  which  Sa 
needed  to  the  fullest  comprehension  of  the  sulgeel. — 
To.  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

It  is,  everywhere,  in  fact  acknowledged  to  l«  fore- 
most and  unrivalled  In  Its  department  Only  the  moat 
earnest  profosslonal  ardor,  the  most  persevering  labor, 
could  have  enabled  its  author  to  amass  the  immense 
amount  of  information  contained  in  its  pages.—! 
oal  Examiner. 
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Pffditit.  Fibrinous  D<t>9sus  in  OraniUar  Kidney. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  C.  HANDFIBLD  JONES,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S., 

iMtonr  OD  Ph7d<dog7  at  8t.  Utrj't  Hospital,  Ac 

AMD 

EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKINO,  M.  D., 

Leoturor  oa  Materia  Medioa  »t  8t  Mary's  Hospital. 

FIRST   AMERICAN   EDITION,   REVISED. 

'With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  Enflpravings  on  'Wood. 

In  ons  iarg9  and  very  handsome  octavo  voltune  ofi  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  pajree, 

leather,  ^75.  s  j        f^    y 

Afl  a  concim  toxt-book.  oontaioing,  in  a  oondensed  form,  a  oomp1et« 
outliiM  of  what  is  known  in  the  domain  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  It 
Ib  perharn  the  be«t  work  in  the  English  languagn.  Its  great  merit 
oonrfpts  in  Its  completeness  and  brevity,  and  in  this  respect  it  supplies 
a  greet  desideratam  in  our  literature.  Heratofore  the  student  of 
pathology  was  obliged  to  glean  Arom  a  great  number  of  monographs, 
and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  but  frw  cultivated  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  success.  The  authors  of  the  present  work  have  sought  to 
correct  this  defset  by  pladiw  before  the  reader  a  summary  of  ascer- 
tained Ikcts,  together  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  patho- 
logists both  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  As  a  simple  work  of  reference, 
therefore,  it  is  of  great  value  to  the  ntudent  of  pathological  anatomy, 
and  should  be  in  every  physician's  library.— Ti%stem  LanceL 

We  urge  upon  our  readers  and  the  profession  generally  the  import- 
ance of  Informing  themselves  in  reganl  to  modem  views  of  pathology, 
and  recommend  to  them  to  prot^ure  the  work  before  us  as  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  this  information.— SMAoioope. 

In  offering  the  above  titled  work  to  the  public,  the  authors  have 
not  attempted  to  Intrude  new  views  on  their  professional  brethren, 
but  simply  to  lay  before  them,  what  has  long  been  wanted,  an  outline 
of  the  present  condition  of  pathological  anatomy.  In  this  they  hare 
been  completely  successful.  The  work  is  one  of  the  best  compila- 
tions which  we  have  ever  perused.  The  opinions  and  discoveries  of 
all  the  leading  pathologists  and  physiologists  are  engrossed,  so  that 
by  reading  any  sul^ect  treated  in  the  book  you  have  a  synopsis  of  the 
views  of  the  most  approved  autlion. — Charletion  Mtdictd  Journal 
and  Review. 

(kteophytn  in  tower  end  of  Femur.         ^^  ^^^*  °^  hesitation  In  recommending  It  as  worthy  of  carefViI 

and  thorough  study  by  every  member  of  the  profession,  old  or  young. 
— JV.  W  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

From  the  casual  examination  we  have  given  we  are 


inclined  to  regard  It  as  a  textbook,  plain,  rational,  and 
intelligible,  such  a  book  as  the  practical  man  needs 
for  daily  reference.    For  thU  reason  it  will  be  likely 


to  be  largalv  useful,  as  It  suits  Itself  to  those  busy  men 
who  have  little  time  for  minute  InvestigaUon,  and 
prefer  a  summary  to  an  elaborate  treatise.— ^ti/Tato 
JMiofdJournaL 


GENERAL   PATHOLOaY; 

As  Conducive  to  the  EMahlishment  of  Rational  Principles  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Dis- 
ease    A  Course  o/  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    By  John  Simon  F.  R.  S 
&c.     In  one  oeat  octavo  volume,  extm  clolh,  $1  25.  '    '* 
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Hew  and  Xneh  Impro?»d  Sditioa. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  VIEW  OP  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  TREATMENT, 
DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  OF  DISEASE, 

WITH  BRIEF  KEIAKES  ON  HTGIBHICS,  OR  THB  PRB8ERTATI0N  OF  HBAITE 

BY  CHARLES  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D,  F.R.S. 

A  new  Amerlcau,  from  the  Third  and  Revised  I«ondou  Edition. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  jive  hundred  large  pages,  Isatker,  $2  50. 

The  very  recent  and  thorough  revvion  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thor haf  brought  it  so  completely  up  to  the  present  ^late  of  the  8nh]e<;t  that  in  reproducing  it  oo 
additions  have  been  found  necessary.  The  success  which  the  work  has  heretofore  met  shows 
that  its  importance  hati  been  appreciated,  and  in  its  present  form  it  will  be  found  eminently  wor- 
thy  a  continuance  of  the  ^ame  favor,  possessing  as  it  does  the  strongest  claims  to  the  attentitm 
of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  m  which  the  various  inqui- 
ries in  the  diflerent  branches  of  pathology  are  investigated,  combined  and  generalised  by  an 
experienced  practical  physician,  and  directly  applied  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  diseam;. 


We  find  that  the  deeply*lnterefting  matter  and  stjle 
of  this  book  have  so  ikr  ftacioated  us,  that  we  have 


deed,  for  our  own  profit,  but  longer  than  reviewers 
an  be  permitted  to  indulj 


We  leave  the  farther 


anoonsciously  hung  upon  Its  pages,  not  too  long,  In- 
"  "  I  loni 
idulge, 
analysis  to  the  stuflent  and  practitioner.  Our  Judg- 
atent  of  the  work  has  already  been  infllrlently  ex- 
pressed. Itis  a  Judgment  of  almost  unqualified  praise. 
The  work  is  not  of  a  controversial,  but  of  a  didactic 
character ;  and,  as  such,  we  hail  it,  and  recommend 
it  for  a  text-book,  guide,  and  constant  companion  to 
•verv  practitioner  and  every  student  who  wishes  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  wril-wom  ruts  of  emplrl- 
dsm,  and  to  base  his  praotioe  of  medicine  opon  prin- 
ciples.—Xoiuton  Lancet,  Dea  87, 1860. 

A  text'book  to  which  no  other  In  our  language  Is 
comparable.— Cftorlestofi  Medical  Journal, 

No  work  has  evar  achieved  or  maintained  •  more 
deserved  reputation.— Fttytnui  Med.  and  Surg.  Jourm. 

The  PrindpUi  </  Medidne  of  Dr.  Williams  has,  by 
common  consent,  become  one  of  the  classics  of  our 
profession,  few  works  tiave  done  more  towards  ao> 
compllsbing  that  union  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine  so  ladispens able  for  Its  perfection,  aud  which 
are  too  apt  to  be  found  separate  from  each  other— a 
separation,  the  Inevitable  tendency  of  which  must  ever 
be  to  fikvor  empiricism.  The  rapid  sale  of  three  edi- 
tions  of  this  work  In  our  country  we  regard  as  a 
marked  tribute  to  its  value,  and  as  no  less  compli- 
mentary to  the  discrimination  and  appreciation  of  the 
profession  here  In  giving  rise  to  such  a  demand.— A*. 
r.  JUdioal  Timee. 

The  work  as  now  presented  to  the  public,  Is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  of  any  other  treating  on  similar  sub- 
jects; it  combines  the  sdenoa  and  the  art,  tha  theoty 


and  the  prartioe,  In  a  most  masteriy  manner,  and  we 
feel  confldi*nt  that  as  knowledge  of  the  practical  views 
and  scientific  principles  laid  down  in  the  book  become 
generally  known,  medidne— practical  medklne— will 
advance,  In  the  name  proportion,  to  a  greater  perfeo> 
tion  and  certainty.- JV.  Orieam  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum, 

There  is  no  work  in  aradioal  literature  which  oaa  flU 
the  place  of  this  one.  It  is  the  Primer  of  the  young 
practitioner,  the  Koran  of  the  sdentiflc  one.  Three 
large  editions  of  It  have  already  been  exhausted  In  the 
United  States,  and  now  the  fourth  is  presented.  It 
must  have,  so  long  as  the  sixe  of  Uie  volume  remains 
nncumbersome,  the  first  place  among  pathological  au- 
thorities. We  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  no  medi- 
cal book  has  yet  been  written  which  contains  so  much 
in  the  small  number  of  pages  which  compose  this  one, 
and  yet  it  is  complete.  It  takes  up  disease  at  its  very 
foundation,  and  treats  of  its  fundamental  nature  In  a 
logical  and  Inductive  style.— 7As  Stethoeeope. 

This  exceedingly  valuaMe  work  is  the  best,  we  be- 
lieve. In  the  whole  round  of  medical  literature.  The 
division  of  the  different  sulijects  is  excellent.  The  au- 
thor's method  of  Investigation  and  mode  of  expressloQ, 
in  our  Judgment,  are  fkultless.  We  can  most  eheer- 
frUly  commend  the  work  as  the  beet  that  has  ever 
sppeared  on  the  principles  of  medidne,  and  we  woold 
advise  young  praeytioners  espedally  to  Aimlsh  them- 
selves with  a  copy,  as  well  for  the  value  of  the  Informa- 
tion it  contains  as  for  the  fadlities  it  will  afTord  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  investigations. — Simtl^ 
em  Journal  of  the  Med.  and  Phps.  Scttnou. 

The  best  exposition  in  our  language,  or,  we  belleva, 
in  any  language,  of  rational  medidne.  In  its  present 
improved  and  rapidly  Improving  state. — BritiA  and 
IbreiffH  Medioo-CkirwrgicoA  JUvieto, 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 

AT  THE  BEDSIDE  AND  AFTER  DEATH,  IN  MEDICAL  CASES.  Published  under  the 
authoritv  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  A  new  American  from  the  Se- 
cond ana  Revised  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo  ,  extra  doth, 
$1. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  By 
Thomas  H.  Tanner,  M.  D.,  Physician  lo  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c.  Second  Americaa 
edition.  In  one  neat  volume,  small  l^mo.,  extra  doth,  88  cts. ;  or  in  flexible  cloth  for  the 
pocket,  80  cts. 


DXTNGLISOirS   PRACTZCR 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE:  A  Treatise  on  Special  Patholojty  and  Thera- 
neuties.  By  Roblet  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jefleraon 
Medleal  College,  Philadelphia.  Third  and  revised  editioo.  In  two  laige  octavo  voliunes  of 
abottt  Jifleen  hundred  pages;  leather,  $6  25. 
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BARCLA7  ON  DIAONOSIS—A  New  Work,  Now  Ready  (1858). 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS; 

BEING  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

By  a.  W.  BARCLAY,  M.  D., 

Awittant  PhyBtdan  to  8t  George's  HosptUl,  Aa 
In  07U  neat  octavo  volume  of  424  pages  ;  extra  eloth,  price  $2. 


Of  work*  exelnriTely  devoted  to  thiB  important 
branch,  onr  profefidon  has  at  eommand,  comparative* 
ly,  but  few,  and  therefore,  in  the  publication  of  the 
prepent  work,  Menert.  Blanohard  k  Lea  haye  conferred 
a  great  ftTor  upon  ne.  Dr.  Barclay,  from  haring  occu- 
pied, for  a  long  period,  the  position  of  Medical  Regis- 
trar at  St  GcOTge's  Hospital,  possessed  advantages  for 
correct  obenrvaUon  and  reliable  conclusions,  ea  to  the 
«igniflcance  of  symptoms,  which  have  fiftllen  to  the  lot 
of  but  few,  either  in  his  own  or  any  other  country, 
ne  has  carefblly  systematiwd  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servation of  over  twelve  thousand  patients,  and  by  his 
dil%enee  and  Judicions  elassiflcatlon,  the  profession 
ban  been  presrated  with  the  most  convenient  and  re- 
liable work  on  the  snl^ect  of  Diasnosis  that  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  ever  to  exanune;  we  can,  there* 
fine,  say  of  Dr.  Barclay's  work,  that  from  his  system- 
atio  manner  of  arrangement,  his  work  is  one  of  the 
best  works  **  for  reference"  in  the  daily  emergencies 
of  the  practitioner,  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
but,  1^  tht  same  time,  we  would  recommend  our  read- 
ers, wpedslly  the  younger  ones,  to  read  thoroughly 
ukI  study  diligently  the  whole  work,  and  the  **  emer- 
gencies will  not  oeenr  so  ofteuw— ^SncCAem  Med,  and 
Sufff.  Jourmdy  March,  1868. 

To  give  this  information,  to  supply  this  admitted 
deficiency,  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Barday^s  Manual.  The 
task  of  composing  such  a  work  is  neither  an  easy  nor 
a  light  one;  but  Dr.  Barclay  has  performed  It  in  a 
manner  which  meets  our  most  unqualified  approba- 
tion. He  is  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  bis  work  tho- 
roughly, and  in  attempting  to  perform  it,  has  not  ex- 
ceeded his  powen.— British  Mrd.  Journal,  Dee.  6, 1867. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  deserv- 
edly popular,  and  soon  become,  like  Watson's  Practice, 
an  indispensable  necessity  to  Uie  practitioner. — N.  O. 
Med.  Journal,  April,  1868. 

An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  young 
practitioner  and  student— iVcuAvifle  Medical  JowmaL, 
Hay,  1868. 

We  hope  the  volume  will  have  an  extensive  circula- 
tion, not  among  students  of  medicine  only,  but  prao> 
titk>ners  also.  They  will  never  regret  a  felthAil  i^udy 
of  its  pages.— CVncifinalt  Lancet^  March,  1868. 


Thie  Montud  of  Medical  D^gnoeit  Is  one  of  the  most 
scientific,  useful,  and  instructive  works  of  its  kind  that 
we  have  ever  read,  and  Dr.  Barclay  has  done  good  ser 
vice  to  medical  sci<*noe  in  collecting,  arranging,  and 
analysing  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  so  many  dis- 
eases.—A.  J,  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  March,  1868. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  valuable  book,  com- 
ing to  us  in  its  jpresent  exceedingly  neat  style,  as  an 
important  acquisition  to  medical  literature.  It  is  a 
work  of  high  merit  both  ftt>m  the  vast  importance  of 
the  sut^t  upon  which  it  treats,  and  also  from  the 
real  ability  displayed  In  its  elaboration.  In  conclu- 
sion, let  us  bespesk  for  this  volume  that  attention  of 
every  student  of  our  art  ^hich  it  so  richly  deserves— 
that  place  In  every  medical  library  whicb  It  can  so 
well  adorn. — The  Peninsular  and  Independent  Mediad 
Journal,  Sept.  1868. 

Restricted  as  we  are  to  certain  limits,  we  can  hardly 
do  more  than  give  this  brief  synopsis,  which  will  serve, 
however,  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  scope 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  diagnostic  details  of 
Dr.  Barclay's  volume.  It  was  much  wanted,  and  Is 
full  of  instruction  on  a  branch  of  pathology  whicb 
furnishes  we  will  not  say  the  only,  but  certainly  the 
chief  and  the  safest  indications  for  the  treatment  of 
disease.— a:  A.  Medico-Chir.  Review,  May,  1868. 

We  conclude  by  assuring  the  honest  and  earnest 
student  who  has  acquainted  himself  suffldently  with 
the  prindples  of  physiology  and  the  details  of  anato- 
my, that  be  could  not  better  aid  or  advance  his  clinical 
investigations,  than  by  carrying  this  work  with  him 
to  the  bedside  of  his  patients,  and  the  Junior  practi- 
tioner will  find  much  in  its  small  compass  to  repay  a 
careful  and  perhaps  repeated  perusaL— CAarfetfon 
Ifed.  Journal  and  Review,  May,  1858. 

The  author  writes  with  a  confidence  which  severe 
and  careftil  study  can  alone  Justify.  There  is  a  ftill 
table  of  contents,  and  a  most  copious  Index,  which  in 
such  a  work  is  invaluable.  In  conclusion,  we  can  ho- 
nestly recommend  this  work  to  the  profession— to  the 
Junior  members  of  it  aa  a  handbook  of  study;  to  the 
seniors,  as  a  useful  compendium  of  things  to  be  re- 
membered in  oases  of  obscurity. — Medical  Time*  and 
GasetU,  London,  Nov.  14, 1867. 
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A  NEW  AMERICAN  FBACTICE  OF  MEDICINE— (Jtist  Issued.) 

ELEMENTS  OE  MEDICINE: 
A  COMPENDIOUS  VIEW  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASEa 
BY  SAMUEL  H.  DICKSON,  M.  D., 

Prof«B8or  of  the  Tnititutes  mmI  PracUce  of  Medldne  in  the  Medioal  Collage  of  South  Ctrollna. 
In  one  large  and  hajideome  octavo  volume  o/lSO  pages;  leather,  $3  75. 

A»  an  American  text-book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  student,  and  as  a  condensed 
work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  this  volume  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
profession.  Few  physicians  have  had  wider  opportunities  than  the  author,  for  observation  and 
experience,  and  few  perhaps  have  used  them  better.  As  the  result  of  a  life  of  study  and  prac- 
tice, therefore,  the  present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 

didne.  and  one  that  wni  stand  the  test  of  years.  The 
arrangement  In  »imple,  a  feature  crflentimee  obecanHl 
in  otherwiee  excellent  works.  This  TxeatlM  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  oar  medical  literature,  and  in  the  cleec' 
and  accurate  deiwriptions,  purity,  and  simplicity  of 
stjle,  and  mundneei  of  precept,  the  reader  will  find 
much  to  admire  and  adopt,  and  not  a  little  that  calls 
for  deep  reflection.  We  oordialljr  recommend  this 
volume  to  our  readers,  whether  old  practitioners  or 
students,  for  we  talw  it  that  the  pbjrsldaB  should  al- 
ways he  a  studentw— ilmerioan  LaneeL 

Prof  Dickson's  work  supplies,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
desideratum  long  felt  in  American  medicine.~J\r.  O. 
Med.  cmd  Surg.  JoumaL 

Estimating  this  work  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  we  must  think  highly  of  its  me- 
rits, and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  |»«dlcting  for  it  a 
farorable  reception  by  both  students  and  teachers. 

Not  professing  to  be  a  complete  and  oomprehensiTe 
treatise,  it  will  not  be  found  full  in  detail,  nor  filled 
with  discussions  of  theories  and  opinions,  but  em- 
bracing all  that  Is  essential  hi  theory  and  practice,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
student  Avoiding  all  that  is  uncertain,  it  presents 
more  clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  which  ie 
established  and  verified  by  experience.  The  varied 
and  extensive  reading  of  the  author  is  conspicuously 
apparent,  and  all  the  recent  improvements  and  di:^ 
coveries  in  therapeutics  and  pathology  are  chronided 
in  its  pageSd— CAarfesfon  Med.  JournaL 


This  book  is  eminently  what  It  prol^eses  to  be;  a  dls- 
Ungnished  merit  in  these  days.  Desiimed  for  "  Teachers 
and  Students  of  Medidne/'  and  admirably  suited  to 
their  wants,  we  think  It  will  be  received,  on  its  own 
merits,  with  a  hearty  welcome.— Boifon  Med.  cmd  Surg. 
Jounud. 

The  volume  is  admirably  adapted  to  supply  a  want 
long  lince  fdt  by  the  American  student  and  young 
practitioner  of  medldne,  with  reference  to  whom  it  has 
evidently  been  prepared.  This  dass  will  find  it  a  Jn- 
didons  and  valuable  compend  of  the  elements  of 
medldne.— iV:  T.  Journal  qf  Medicine,  Sept.  1866. 

Indited  by  one  of  the  meet  acoomplinhed  writers  of 
our  country,  as  well  as  by  one  who  has  lon^  held  a 
high  position  amoRK  teachers  and  practiUoners  of 
medicine,  this  work  is  entitled  to  patronage  and  care- 
ful study.  The  learned  author  has  endeavored  to  con- 
dense in  this  volume  most  of  the  practical  matter  con- 
tained in  his  former  productions,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  use  of  those  who  have  not  Ume  to  devote  to  more 
extensive  worlu.— Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

We  can  strongly  recommend  Dr  Dickson's  work  to 
our  readers  as  one  of  interest  and  practical  utility, 
well  deserving  of  a  place  in  their  libraries  as  a  book 
of  reference ;  and  we  especially  commend  the  first  part 
as  presenting  an  admirable  outline  of  the  prindples 
of  medidne. —XHiUin  Quarter^  Journal. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  teachers 
and  students;  but  Its  merits  extend  ftir  beyond  its 
modMt  dedication;  it  Is  a  complete  treatise  upon  me* 


A  New  Tezt^Book  on  Fraotioe~(JTi8t  IssaecL) 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BARLOW,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  Ouy's  Hospital,  London,  ftc 

With  Additions  by  D.  F.  CONDIE,  M.D., 

Author  of  <<A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  Aa 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  six  hundred  pages;  leather ,  f2  75. 


We  most  emphatically  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  professk>n,  as  deserving  ihdr  confidence — a  de- 
pository of  practical  knowledge,  from  which  they  may 
draw  with  great  ben^t  —Oindnnati  Med.  Obttrver. 

The  student  has  long  been  in  want  of  a  good  element- 
ary work  on  the  Praotice  of  Medicine.  I  n  Dr.  Barlow's 
manual  that  want  is  supplied;  and  we  have  no  ques- 
tion that  it  will  at  once  be  Installed  as  the  fkvorite 
text-book  in  all  medieal  schools.— ifattcol  Timet  and 
OaKtte. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's  Manual  in  the  warm- 
est manner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-mecum.  We  have 
had  fk^equent  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  have  found  it 
dear,  oondse,  practical,  and  sound.  It  is  eminently 
a  practiosl  work,  containing  all  that  is  essential,  and 
avoiding  useless  theor^ical  discussion.  The  work 
supplies  what  has  been  for  some  time  wanting,  a 
manual  of  practiee  based  upon  modem  discoveries  in 
pathology  and  rational  views  of  treatment  of  disease 
It  is  especially  Intended  ibr  the  use  of  students  and 


Junior  practitioners,  but  it  will  be  found  hardly  la^ 
useful  to  the  experienced  physician.  The  American 
editor  has  added  to  the  work  three  chapters— on 
Cholera  Inlkntum,  Tellow  Fever,  and  Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis.  These  additions,  the  two  first  of  whidi 
are  indispensable  to  a  work  on  practice  destined  for 
the  profession  in  this  country,  are  executed  with  great 
Judgment  and  fidelity,  by  Dr.  Condie,  who  has  also 
succeeded  happily  in  imitating  the  conciseness  and 
deamess  of  style  which  are  su<*h  agreeable  charaoter- 
isti<<s  of  the  originial  book.— Anton  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

In  plain  deseriptkm  of  disease,  interprstatioB,  and 
relative  value  of  symptoms,  in  laying  down  the  indi- 
cations for  treatment,  and  in  praetioa]  direetioBS  for 
carrying  them  out,  it  will  not  be  found  lacking.  The 
chapter  upon  the  signs  of  disease  is  a  most  excellent 
one.  Nowhere,  we  believe,  will  as  much  sound  prac- 
tical information  be  found  in  the  same  number  of 
pages— as  mudi  information  really  servicaUe  at  fhm 
bedside.— XoMUvtBs  Medical  Beeiew,  Nov.  1866.         • 
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New  and  muoh  enlarged  edition  of  *«  WATSON'S  FAACTICE"- JuBt  Beady  (1859). 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

DELIVERED   AT   KING'S   COLLEQE,    LONDON. 
BY  THOMAS  WATSON,  M.D., 

Late  Pbyiidaii  to  the  ftUddleaex  Hospital,  Ae. 

^  mb  ^mmcBn,  bora  t\jt  buA  $e6i«b  anb  fnlargeb  (Bnglts^  (Kbitton. 
With  Additions,  by  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.D., 

Author  of  <'A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  CbUdren,"  Ste. 

WITH  ONE  HONDRBD  AND  EIOHTT-FIVE  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON   WOOD. 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  volnmsy  imperial  octavo y  of  over  1200  large  and  e/otely  printed 
pages,  in  email  type;  the  tehoU  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.  Price  $4  25. 

The  publUhers  feel  that  they  are  rendering  a  service  to 
the  American  profession  in  presenting  at  so  very  mode- 
rate a  price  this  va«t  body  of  sound  practical  infurmatioD. 
Whether  as  a  guide  for  the  student  entering  on  a  course 
of  instruction,  or  as  a  book  of  reference  for  daily  con- 
sultation by  the  practitioner,  *<  Watson's  Practice'*  has 
long  been  regarded  as  second  to  none ;  the  soundness  and 
fulne!«8  of  Its  teachings,  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  its 
views,  and  the  easy  and  flowing  style  in  which  it  is  writ« 
ten  having  won  for  it  the  position  of  a  general  favorite. 
That  this  high  reputation  might  be  fully  maintained,  the 
author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  revision;  ever}' 
portion  has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  re- 
cent researches  in  pathology,  and  the  results  of  modem 
investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  subjects 
have  been  carefully  weighed  and  embodied  throughout  its 
pages.  The  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  editor  has  likewise 
introduced  whatever  possesses  immediate  importance  to 
the  American  physician  in  relation  to  diseases  incident  to 
our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  as 
those  points  iirwhich  experience  here  has  led  to  diflerent 
modes  of  practice;  and  he  has  b\*o  added  largely  to  the 
series  of  illustrations,  believing  that  in  this  manner  valu- 
able assistance  may  be  conveyed  to  the  student  in  eluci- 
dating the  text.  The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found 
thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of 
medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  an  enlargement  in  the 
size  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages 
have  been  necessary  to  accommodate  the  two  large  vo- 
lumes of  the  London  edition  (which  sells  at  ten  dollars) 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present 
form  it  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  three  ordinary  oc- 
tavos. Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the 
table  of  every  physician,  and  be  in  the  hands  oi  every 
student,  the  publishers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  all,  making  it  one  of  the  cheapest  books  as  yet 
presented  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an 

exceedingly  attractive  volume.  «,        .       ,     .  . , 

*  '  Stomach  contmrU(f  from  ehronie 
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New  and  Improved  Edition— Jnst  Issued. 


INONK 

VERT  HANDSOME  UCTAVO  VOLUME, 

OF 

FIVE  HUNDRED  PAGES. 

WITH 

Fonr  •zqnisit* 

COLORED    PLATES,  ^ 

NUMEROUS   WOOD-OUTS. 
Extra  cloth,  $3  00. 


Section  <if$matt  Portal  Vein  and  CanaL 


ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LITER- 

BY  GEORGE  BUDD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

ProfeMor  of  Medidne  in  King*!  College,  London,  Ao. 

K\pA  gimmcan,  fcom  l^fe  C^b  anb  €nlatgeb  |f tmbon  ftbitton. 


Hm  fltirly  eiitabliihed  for  itself  a  place  among  the 
clamical  medical  literature  of  England.— fW^isA  a»id 
f\/rei0n  Medioo-Chir.  Reoitw,  July,  1867. 

Dr.  Budd's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Lirer  is  now 
a  standard  work  in  Medical  literature,  and  during  the 
interrals  which  have  elapsed  between  the  snceessiTe 
editions,  the  author  has  incorporated  into  the  text  the 
most  striking  novelties  which  have  characterised  the 
recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology  and  pathology; 
so  that  although  the  sise  of  the  book  is  not  percepti- 


bly changed,  the  history  of  lirer  diseases  is  made  mors 
complete,  and  is  kept  upon  a  level  with  the  progress 
of  modem  science.  It  is  the  best  work  on  diseases  of 
the  liver  in  any  language.— Xomfon  Med,  Tima  and 
Ckuette,  June  27, 1857. 

This  work,  now  the  standard  book  of  reference  on 
the  diseases  of  which  it  truats,  has  been  earefiilly  re- 
vised, and  many  new  illustrations  of  the  riews  of  th« 
learned  author  added  in  the  present  editionw— i>M6im 
Qitarfierly  Journal,  Aug.  1857. 


By  the  same  Author~(Ju8t  Issued.) 
ON  THE   ORGANIC  DISEASES   AND   FUNCTIONAL   DISORDERS  OP 

THE    STOMj^CH. 

In  one  nsat  octavo  volume,  ofttoo  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  extra  doth,  $1  50. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON  ON  SPERMATORRHCSA— (Now  Ready). 
A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   THE  CAUSES,   SYMPTOMS,  AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHOEA.    Bv  M.  Lallemand.    Translated  and  edited 
by  Henry  J.  McDouoall.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added— ON  DISEASES 
OF  THE  VESCCCJLjE  SEMINALES,  and  their  associated  organs.    With  special  re- 
ference  to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.    By  Mar- 
Ris  Wilson,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.    $2. 
Although  the  views  of  M.  Lallemand  on  Spermatorrhoea  have  unquestionably  exercised  a 
very  great  influence,  and  the  treatment  advocated  by  him  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  still, 
a  number  of  years  having  elapsed  since  his  worlc  was  fpven  to  the  world,  the  publishers  have 
thought  that  the  value  of  the  present  edition  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  little 
treatise  of  Dr.  Marris  Wilson.    In  it  the  causes  of  the  different  varieties  of  spermatorrhcea 
are  investigated  with  the  aid  of  modem  patholosy,  from  which,  combined  with  the  most  recent 
experience  of  the  profession,  the  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  a  rational  system  of  curative  treat- 
ment    Whatever  deficiencies  may  have  been  caused  in  the  work  of  M.  Lallemand  by  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  science,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in  this  manner  supplied. 


OOPLANB  ON  PALSY.— Of  the  Causes,  Nature,  and 
Treatment  of  Palsy  and  Apoplexy.  In  one  volume, 
royal  12mo.,  80  cents. 

rSTERS,  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 


TREATMENT.  Prepared  and  edited,  with  larm 
Additions,  Ttom  the  Essays  on  Ferer  in  Tweedirs 
Library.  By  Meredith  Clymer,  M.  D.  Inooeoetavo 
volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  $1  60. 
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LA  BOCHE  ON  YELLOW  FEVEB— ( Just  Issued.) 

YELLOW~FEYER. 

OOICSIDIRBD  IN 

ITS  HISTOKICiL,  PATHOLOGICAl,  ETIOlOGICAl,  AND  THBRAPEDTICAL  RELATIONS: 

INCLUDING 

A  Sketch  of  tht  Diiaase  u  it  has  oeeured  in  Fhiladalphia  from  1690  to  1854. 

With  an  Examination  of  tha  Oonneoiiona  l>atwtan  it  and  tba  Ferara  known  ttoda*-  tha  aama  nama 
in  oihar  parta  of  Temparata  aa  wall  aa  in  Tropical  Regiona. 

BY  R.  LA  ROCHE,  M.D. 

In  two  large  and  handsome  odavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages  ;  extra  doth^  $7. 

The  publisihers  are  liappy  in  being  able  at  lengrth  to  preftent  to  the  profesaion  this  great  woiir, 
which  they  are  assured  will  be  regarded  as  an  honor  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  country. 
As  the  result  of  many  years  of  personal  observation  and  study,  as  embodying  an  intelligent  re- 
sume of  all  that  has  been  written  regarding  the  disease,  and  as  exhausting  the  subject  in  all  it» 
various  aspects,  the^e  volumes  must  at  once  take  the  position  of  the  standard  authority  and  work 
of  reference  on  the  many  important  questions  brought  into  consideration. 


From  Pntfessor  SL  H.  Didcton,  ChariedoHj  &  C. 
A  monument  of  intelligent  and  well^appUed  re- 
Msroh.  almost  without  example.  It  Im  Indeed,  in  It- 
self; a  large  lihrary,  and  in  denUned  to  ooni>titate  the 
special  resort  as  a  book  of  reftrrenee,  on  the  lul^eot  of 
which  it  treats,  to  all  ftitore  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are,  by 
day  and  by  night,  In  the  work  of  combating  this  very 
disease,  now  preTaillng  in  our  dty,  to  do  more  than 
giTe  this  oarsory  notice  of  what  we  consider  an  un- 
doubtedly  tlie  most  able  and  ^odlts  medical  publica- 
tion oar  country  has  yet  produced.  But  in  view  of 
the  startling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malignant  and 
unmanageable  disease  of  modem  times,  has  for  several 
years  been  preTaillng  in  our  country  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before;  that  It  is  no  longer  confined  to 
^  either  large  oz  small  cities,  but  penetrates  country 
Tillages,  plantations,  and  farm-houses:  that  it  is  treated 
with  searcelT  better  success  now  than  thirty  or  fbrty 
years  ago:  that  there  is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant 

Eretenders  to  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and 
1  Tiew  of  the  probability  that  a  msjority  of  southern 
physicians  will  be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we 
trust  that  this  able  and  oomprehensiTe  treatise  will 
be  Tery  generally  read  in  the  wo\xth.—MemphiM  Med, 


This  is  decidedly  Oie  great  American  medical  work 
of  the  day— a  full,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise, 
unequalled  by  any  other  upon  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  Yellow  FeTer.  The  laborious,  iodeAttigable, 
and  learned  author  has  dcToted  to  it  many  years  of 
arduous  research  and  careAil  study,  and  the  result  is 
such  as  will  reflect  the  highefit  honor  upon  the  author 
and  our  country. — Southern  Med,  and  Surg.  JtmmdL 

The  genius  and  scholarship  of  this  great  physician 
oould  not  have  been  better  employed  than  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  towering  monument  to  his  own  ftune,  and 
to  the  glory  of  the  medical  literature  of  his  own  coon- 
try.  1 1  is  destined  to  remain  the  great  authority  upon 
the  suttleet  ot  Yellow  FeTer.  The  student  and  phy- 
sician will  find  in  these  volumes  a  risumi  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  upon  the  awful 
scourge  which  they  so  elaborately  discuss.  The  style 
is  so  soft  and  so  pure  as  to  ref^b  and  invigorate  the 
mind  while  absorbing  the  thoughts  of  the  gifted  author. 


while  the  pnUishers  have  succeeded  In  bringing  the 
externals  Into  a  most  felicitous  harmony  with  the 
inspiration  that  dweUs  within.  Take  it  aU  in  all,  it 
is  a  book  we  haTe  often  dreamed  of;  but  dreamed  not 
that  it  would  oTer  meet  our  wsklng  eye  as  a  tangible 
reality.— JVa«7M7fe  Jowrrud  o/Medioine. 

We  deem  it  Ibrtunate  tliat  the  splendid  work  of  Dr. 
La  Roche  should  haTe  been  issued  fW>m  the  press  at 
this  particular  time.  The  want  of  a  reliable  digest  of 
all  that  is  known  in  relation  to  this  frightfiil  malady 
has  long  been  te\t — a  want  very  satislkctorily  met  in 
the  work  belbre  ns.  We  deem  it  but  fkint  praise  to 
say  that  Dr.  Ja  Roche  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
profession  with  an  able  and  complete  monograph,  <me 
which  will  find  its  way  into  OTery  well  ordered  library. 
— Ko.  Stethoeoope, 

Although  we  have  no  donbt  that  controversial  trea- 
tises on  the  mode  of  origin  and  propagation  of  the  Ibver 
in  question  will,  as  heretofore,  occasionally  appear, 
yet  it  must  be  some  tinte  belbre  another  systematie 
work  can  arise  in  the  face  of  so  admirable  and  care- 
fully executed  a  one  as  the  present  It  is  a  mine  of 
infbrmation,  quite  an  eneydopsedia  of  references,  and 
risumi  of  knowledge  relatiTe  to  what  has  been  re- 
corded upon  the  sn^eoir— London  LacnetL 

A  mlraele  of  industry  and  research,  constituting  a 
complete  librair  of  ref^orenoe  on  the  disease  of  wUeh 
it  treats.— Z>u6fti»  Quarterly  JoumdL 

Dr.  La  Roche's  work  embodies  all  that  is  wanted. 
It  is  a  compendium  of  the  whole  Tast  literature  of 
Yellow  FeTer.  Thanks  to  bis  labors,  the  medical 
scholar  who  desires  to  be  profoundly  conversant  with 
all  that  pertains  to  the  snl^)ect  need  not  go  beyond 
these  two  portiy  volumes.  As  embodying  whatever 
is  important  in  all  that  has  been  hitherto  written  on 
the  sul^ect,  it  will  be  a  work  fbr  reference  not  loss 
valuable  In  ages  to  come  than  now.  Its  merit,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  consists  solely  in  Its  completeness 
as  an  encydopsdlan  work.  The  author  presents  ths 
eondusions  to  which  be  is  led  by  a  philoeophleal  in- 
vestigation of  the  Ikets  and  opinions  gathered  firom 
past  and  contemporaneous  publications.  Of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  conclusions  the  reader  can  Judge  from  the 
data  whleb  are  spread  before  him. — Bt^ffkiloMed.Jomr' 
mdy  Sept  1856. 


By  the  same  Author. 

PNEUMONIA;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with 
Autumnal  Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  o(  Malaria. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    $3. 


A  more  simple,  dear,  and  forcible  exposition  of  the 
groundless  nature  and  dangerous  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  and  etiological  heresies,  has  seldom  been 
presented  to  our  notice.— JV.  Y.  Journal  ^f  Medicine 
andCbUateral  Science, 


This  work  should  be  oareftilly  studied  by  Southern 
physicians,  embodying  as  It  does  the  reflections  of  an 
original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  snl\lect  pecu- 
liarly their  own.— Fu^ui  Medical  and  Att^ioal  Jour- 
nal, 
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Publishing  in  the  <*  Medical  News  and  Ubraxy/'  1858  and  1859. 
PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH, 

CiECUM,  AND  INTESTINES. 

By  S.  0.  itABERSHON,  M.  D., 

AtsitUnt  Phytidan  to  and  Uctunr  on  Malaria  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Ouy'i  Hoapital. 
WITH    HANDSOME   ILLUSTRATIONS  ON    WOOD. 


tSy  By  reference  to 
the  Termx  of  the  -'Ame* 
RiCAN  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences/' 
pp.  3  and  4,  it  will  be 
."*een  that  advance-pay- 
ing sub-criberA  obtain 
this  valuable  practical 
work  without  charge. 


He  Uke«  u«  well  through  all  thedineaMS.  utmetural 
and  functional  (aa  they  are  called),  of  the  allmentarr 
canal.  He  beginii  at  the  pharynx,  and  carefully  and 
honeatly  follows  the  tube  through  all  its  oonntrlctions, 
dilatations,  divarications,  and  appendices.  He  tells  us 
what  misfortunes  happen  at  every  part  of  it;  be  de 
scribes  the  particular  mat  of  the  disease  at  each  con- 
Tentional  division  of  the  apparatus;  their  anatomical 
characters  (when  they  have  any);  their  general  patho- 
lofcy ;  the  symptoms  they  excite ;  the  conditions  of  the 
system  with  which  they  are  coincident;  the  partksular 
general  dlrordor  with  which  they  are  associated :  and 
he  also  tells  us  what  aids  medicine  offers  man  to  help 
him  through  these  numerous  dangers  and  difflculUes; 
and  how  those  aids  are  to  be  wisely  used  to  their  ends. 
The  practitioner  will  find  It  a  yaluable  work  of  refer- 
ence.—Xomien  Mod.  Timei  and  Cku,,  Nov.  7, 1867. 

Dr.  Habershon  abstains,  as  a  rule,  ftom  speculations, 
and  confines  himself  mainly  to  the  record  of  facts  re- 
lating to  symptoms,  morbid  chanxes,  and  treatment. 
Uis  remarlis  are  Illustrated  by  the  histories  of  one* 


Chrome  UUer  qf  Stemack, 

hundred  and  sixty-three  cases,  recorded  in  the  case- 
books of  Guy's  Hospital,  dttscripUve  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  bnok 
Is  therefore  essentially  practical:  and  on  this  ground, 
and  bearing  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  rarefUl 
observer,  it  forms  an  addition  of  value  to  the  already 
existing  literature  of  Diaeoffi  of  the  Alimentary  Qmrn. 
Brituh  Med.  JoumaU  Nov.  21, 1867. 

Amongst  the  Taluable  treatises  we  ha^e  pointed  oat 
there  yet  existed  room  for  a  work  which  should  deal 
but  little  with  theory  and  sdentifle  analyses,  but  con- 
fine itself  to  the  record  of  diiect  bedside  and  jusst-  < 
mnrtem  room  results.  Dr.  Habershon's  treatise  sap- 
plies  this  deficiency.  We  recommend  Dr.  Habershon's 
treatise  as  a  valuaole  repertory  of  clinical  experience, 
of  very  trustworthy  character.— Xontfon  Laneelf  Nov, 
21, 1867. 

We  believe  that  this  book  wUl  he  read  with  interest. 
It  is  calculated  to  Impurt  instruction  to  all  of  us. — 
Brit,  and  For.  Medioo-Chirur^.  Beview,  April,  1868. 


TUB 

PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 
or 

PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS, 

AND  OH 

THE  LOCAL  MEDICATION  OF  PHARYNGEAL  AND 
LARYNGEAL  DISEASES  FRBQUENTLT  MIS- 
TAKEN FOR  OR  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  PHTHISIS. 

BY 

J.  HUGHES  BENNETT,  M.  D..  P.K.S.E  , 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Ac 


7;a  one  small  ortavo  volume^  extra  elothy  with  beau- 
tiful ill  tutrations,    $1  25. 
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TUKT  ON  BB8FIBATOBY  OBOAliS-(  Just  Issoed.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS 
OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

BY  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D., 

Profrflsor  of  CUnkal  Medtdne  and  Pathology  in  the  UnlTerdtj  of  Boffalo,  Ac 
In  ons  largt  and  handsome  oeUtvo  volume  of  six  hundred  and  thirty ^nx  page*;  extra  efoth,  $3. 


Dr.  Flint  If  one  of  the  most  indiMtiioiis  and  ener> 
jcetio  men  in  the  medical  profenion  of  thif  ooantry. 
His  preriooa  oonMbotiona  to  oar  medical  literature 
have  won  fbr  bim  both  American  and  European  r«pa- 
tation,  and  we  assure  our  readers  that  the  present 
Tolume  is  full  of  Taluable  and  interesting  matter. 
We  unhesitatingly  commend  the  book  to  all  who  wi«h 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  thoracic  diseases  and 
the  signs  bj  which  thc^  may  be  distinguished.— iV.fF: 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Not.  1850. 

We  hare  selected  these  points  in  the  physkal  ex- 

Eloratkm  of  the  chest  not  only  from  their  importance, 
ut  to  show  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Flint  handles 
his  sul^eot  Our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not«  affree 
with  us  in  the  opinion  thst  he  has  done  this  carefully, 
thoroughly,  and  iudidonsly^— CAorfeftoM  Med.  Jour' 
nal.  Not.  186«. 

We  can  only  state  our  general  impression  of  the 
high  Talue  of  this  work,  and  cordially  recommend  It 
to  all*  We  regard  it,  in  point  both  of  arrangement 
and  of  the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects, as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  this 
class.  So  fltr  as  our  inlbrmktion  extends,  it  has  at 
present  no  eauaL  To  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  the 
student,  it  will  be  iuTaJuable  in  clearing  up  the  diag- 
nosis of  doubtftil  cases,  and  in  shedding  light  upon 
difficult  phenomena. — Buffido  Med,  JoumdL 

A  work  of  original  ohserratlon  of  the  highest  merit 
We  recommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  become  a  correct  auscnitator.  Based  to  a  Tsry  large 
extent  upon  eases  numeri«^ally  examined,  it  carries 
the  evidences  of  oarelul  study  and  discrimination  upon 


every  page.  It  does  credit  to  the  author,  and.  through 
bim,  to  the  profHwion  in  this  country.  It  is,  what  we 
cannot  call  erery  book  upon  auscultation,  a  readaMe 
book.— jlm.  Jtmrnal  Med,  Soienca, 

A  work,  of  which  we  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit 
that  has  presided  over  its  composition.  There  is  an 
evident  accuracy  aimed  at  throughout  by  means  of 
the  careftilly  noted  cases,  and  a  searching  after  truth 
which  recommends  the  Tolume  highly  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession.  On  rome  subjects  Dr.  Flings  subs»> 
quent  data  may  lead  blm,  perhaps,  to  modify  some  of 
his  observations,  or  to  substitute  for  the  descriptions 
of  otiiers  his  own  experience:  but  the  whole  character 
of  the  work  is  such,  that  it  cannot  &il  to  raise  him 
high  In  the  opinion  of  his  medical  brethren  as  an  ex- 
act and  most  oonadentlous  observer. — Med,  Examiner. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  doToted  exduslvdy 
to  the  physica]  exploration  of  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  In  the  English  lain 
guage.  From  the  high  standing  of  the  author  as  a 
eliuMal  teacher,  and  his  known  devotion,  during  many 
years,  to  the  study  of  thoracic  dlseaMS,  much  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  announcement  of  his  determin- 
ation to  embody  In  the  form  of  a  treatise,  the  results 
of  his  study  and  experience.  These  expectations  we 
are  confident  will  not  be  disappointed.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  been  fovorably  impressed  by  a  perusal 
of  the  book,  and  heartily  reoommend  it  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  aoquslntance  with 
the  means  of  exploring  the  conditions  of  the  resplrap 
torv  organs  by  means  of  auscultation  and  peronsskm. 
— Anfon  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 


^«N/V"W%^>/WV%/VN/^^/V>^«V>/>/VN/» 


Jnst  Issnad. 


MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S., 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Ac. 
FROM    THK    -THIRD    AND    ■NI.J^ROKO    SNOUISH    SO  IT  I  ON. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages ^  extra  doth^  $3  00. 


Jast  Issued. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE 

URINARY  ORGANS,  AND   ON   DROPSIES. 

BY  ROBERT  BENTLEY  TODD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Pbysidan  to  King's  Oollsge  Hospital,  ic 
In  one  handeome  octavo  volume,  of  270  pagee,  extra  cloth,  $1  50. 


HUGHES'  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  OTHER 
MODES  or  PHTHICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  IN  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART.  Second 
American,  fh>m  the  Moond  tendon  edition.  1  rol. 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  304.  $1. 

BLAKIST0N*8   PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS  ON 


CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST,  and  on 
the  Prinrlples  of  Auscultation.  In  one  rol.,  cloth , 
8To.,pp.384.   $126. 

BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY. 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO-BRONCHITIS  AND 
RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  In  one Sra  toL,  ex- 
tra cloth,  rp.  160.    $125. 
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maw  AND  MUCH  IMPROVBD  BDITION— (Joat  bansd.) 

THE  BISTORT,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TKEiTIBNT  OP  THE 

FEYERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  ELISHA  BARTLETT,  M.  D., 

Late  Profenor  of  Materia  Medica,  ke^  in  the  College  of  Phyeiciaof  and  Surgeons,  Mew  Tork. 

^amOj  Sbiticm,  $tbmb 
BY  ALONZO  CLARK,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  OoUege  of  Phyelelana  and  Surgeons,  New  Tork. 

In  ons  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  six  hundred  pagee  ;  extra  doth,  $3  00. 

From  the  Editor^ e  Preface. 
<<  The  question  may  be  fairly  raised  whether  any  book  in  our  profession  illustrates  more  clearly 
the  beauties  of  sound  reasoning,  and  the  advantages  of  vigorous  generalization  from  care  full  v 
selected  facts.  Certainly  no  author  ever  brought  to  his  labor  a  more  high-minded  purpose  of 
representing  the  truth,  m  its  simolicity  and  m  its  fulne$*s,  while  few  have  been  possessed  of 
higher  gif\s  to  discern,  and  gracefully  to  exhibit  it.  Had  I  been  prepared  by  previous  readinsr 
for  the  duty  which  the  partiality  of  Dr.  Bartlett  assigned  to  me.  ofpreparing  this  edition  for  the 
press,  the  labor  would  have  been  inconsiderable.  As  it  is,  X  have  read  extensively,  to  learn 
now  little  that  the  book  contains  can  be  advantageously  altered.  Considerable  matter  has 
been  added,  it  is  true,  because  new  facts  have  been  observed,  and  new  opinions  have  been  ex- 

Eressed,  which  both  add  to  our  knowledge,  and  suggest  new  topics  for  mvestigation.  This  I 
ave  endeavored  to  select,  and  so  far  as  it  is  originalto  write,  with  the  same  re>pect  for  truth, 
and  desire  for  usefulness,  which  influenced  the  mind  of  my  endeared  friend,  the  accomplished 
author." 

Carefully  revised  by  Professor  Clark,  who  has  introduced  whatever  is  new  in  the  literature 
of  this  branch  of  medical  science  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  embodying  the  resulte 
of  the  observations  and  researches  of  Drake,  La  Rochr,  Flint,  Barton,  Dickson,  Fbnnbr, 
Peacocks,  and  others,  this  volume  will  be  found  fully  brought  up  to  the  present  day,  and  emi- 
nently worthy  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  of  the'  profession. 


The  masterly  and  elegant  treatise  by  Dr.  Bartlett  is 
Invaluable  to  Uie  American  student  and  practitioner. 
— Z>r.  Holme^s  Bqport  to  the  Nat.  Med.  A$»ociation. 

We  regard  it,  from  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  it,  the  best  work  on  feTers  extant  in  our  language, 
and  as  such  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  mediosl 
public— iSe.  Louie  Medical  and  Swffical  JoumaL 

Take  it  altogether,  it  Is  the  most  complete  history  of 
our  fevers  which  has  yet  been  published,  and  every 

ractitioner  should  aTsil  himself  of  its  contents.— r/ue 

'itUm  LctneeL 


prs 
Wt 


Of  the  value  and  imp(vtanoe  of  such  a  work,  it  is 
needless  here  to  speak ;  the  profession  of  the  United 
States  owe  mneh  to  the  author  for  the  very  able 
volume  which  he  has  presented  to  them,  and  for  the 
careful  and  J  udicious  manner  In  which  he  has  executed 
his  task.  No  one  volume  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
contains  so  complete  a  history  of  our  fevers  as  this. 
To  Dr.  Bartlett  we  owe  our  best  thanks  for  the  very 
able  volume  he  has  given  us,  as  embodying  certainly 
the  most  complete,  methodical,  and  sath&ctory  ac- 
count of  our  fevers  anywhere  to  be  met  with. — The 
OuvrUetom  Med.  Journal  and  Review. 


THE   HTJMj^DST  BR^IISr; 

Its  Strttttan,  %\iin\nh  awi  iistasts. 

WITH  A 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TYPICAL  FORMS  OF  BRAIN  IN  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

BY  SAMUEL  SOLLY,  F.  R.  S., 

Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Ae. 

JFtom  i\t  ittnxCti  l^onbon  tllttioiu 

WITH 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN 

ELABORATE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

ON  WOOD. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 
about  five  hundred  pages, 
extra  doth,  $2  00. 
It^erier  Surface  of  the  CerebtUum. 
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BICOBD  ABD  HUVTSB  OK  TENZBBAL— Kew  Edition,  Kow  Beady  (1859). 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE~VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

BY  JOHN  HUNTER,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 

With  Copious  Additions  bt  PH.  RICORD,  M.  D. 

Second  Edition,  containing  a  risuvU  of  Rioord^s  recent  Lectures  on  Chancre. 

Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notrs,  by  FREEMAN  J.  BUMSTEAD,  M.  D., 

Leetorer  on  Tenereftl  at  the  College  of  Pb  jdciant  and  Sargeons,  New  York. 

In  one  large  and  handeome  octavo  volume  of  560  pages,  with  eight  plates;  extra  doth,  $3  25. 

<<  M.  Ricord'a  annotalions  to  Hunter*s  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  were  first  published 
at  Paris,  in  1840,  in  connection  with  Dr.  G.  Richelot's  translation  of  tbe  work,  including  the 
contribution!*  of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Babington.  In  a  second  edition,  which  has  recently 
appeared,  M.  Ricord  has  thoroughly  revised  his  part  of  the  work,  bringing  it  up  to  the  knowledge 
of  tbe  pre^nt  day,  and  so  materially  increasing  it  that  it  now  constituies  full  one-third  of  the 
volume.  This  publication  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  French,  both  because  it 
has  placed  within  their  reach  an  important  work  of  Hunter,  and  also  because  it  is  the  only  recent 
practical  work  which  M.  Ricord  has  published,  no  edition  of  his  Traiti  des  Maladies  Viniri* 
ennes  having  appeared  for  the  last  fiAeen  years." — Translator's  Preface. 

The  addition,  in  the  present  edition,  of  the  material  contained  in  the  **  Lectures  on  Chancre," 
published  a  few  months  since  by  M-  Ricord,  renders  this  work  the  most  complete  embodiment 
of  the  views  of  the  great  French  syphilographer  that  has  ^et  been  given  to  the  profebsion,  while 
the  editor  has  further  endeavored  to  preseut  all  other  matter  of  interest  that  lias  appeared  hince 
the  publication  of  the  firt«t  edition.  The  volume  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  complete  work 
of  reference  on  tbe  subject  in  which  the  practitioner  may  at  all  times  be  certain  of  finding  an 
elucidation  of  doubtful  questions  either  of  theory  or  practice. 


Erery  one  vin  reoognlce  the  attractiTenesi  and 
valne  which  ttiis  work  derives  ftom  thus  presenting 
tbe  optokms  of  theee  two  masters  skle  by  side.  But, 
it  must  be  admitted,  what  has  made  the  Ibrtane  of 
the  book,  is  the  &ct  that  it  contains  the  "  most  com- 

e'ete  embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
dpital  da  MUi,"  which  has  ever  been  made  public 
Tbe  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
anlTersally  adopted,  are  incontestably  dominant,  have 
heretofbre  only  been  interpreted  by  more  or  less  skflfiil 


secretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  sometimes  not. 
In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  the  master  substitutes  himself 
for  his  interpreters,  and  gives  his  original  thoughts  to 
the  world,  in  a  summary  form  it  is  trae,  but  in  a  lucid 
and  perfectly  intelUgible  manner.  In  eondnsion,  we 
can  say  that  this  is  incontestably  tbe  best  treatise  on 
syi^lis  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do 
not  often  employ  the  phrase,  we  may  be  excused  for 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  physician.— Fa.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 


Also— HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 
numerous  lUustrations;  leather,  110  00. 


In  four  octavo  volumes,  with 


mOORD'S 

LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS, 

Addressed  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Union  M^dicale.     With  an  Introduction  by  Amedee 
Latour.    Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D.   In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ^i. 


Lately  Pnbliihed. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENToP  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES, 

BOTH    PRIMARY  AND   SECONDARY. 

COMPRISING  THK 

Treatment  of  Constitntional  and  eonfinned  Syphilis  by  a  safe  and  sneeesifnl  Hethod. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  CASES,  FORMULA,  AND  CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
BY  LANGSTON  PARKER, 

Snii^n  to  the  Queen's  Hoeplta],  Birmingham. 

Fbom  the  Third  akd  bntirbly  rbwrittrn  Lokdon  Edition. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  over  2M  pages,  extra  cloth,  $1  75. 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Parker's  work  oonstitntee,  I  has  oontriTed  to  embody  in  it  eTerything  of  import- 
we  must  ray,  an  excellent  practical  treatise,  the  sub- 1  anoe  respecting  qrphilis  and  its  treatment. — Dubtin 
ject  is  remarluibly  well  arranged;  indeed,  the  author  |  Jkdkal  Preu, 


LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 

SERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  n!«e  of  Advanced  Siudent»  and  Junior  Practi- 
tioners. By  Thomas  Laycock,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Profes(>or  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine in  the  Univer»ity  of  Edinburgh,  etc.    In  one  very  neat  royal  12mo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 
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BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 


The  Standard  work  on  the  Skm~(  Just  Issued.) 

OlSr   DI8E^8E8~~bF    THE    SKIN. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S., 

Author  of  "  A  Syitem  of  Human  Anatomy,"  Ae. 

C^e  (f  attrt^  anb  (Bnlargeb  American,  &om  t^e  last  anb  |mprobeb  ITonbon  €bttion. 

Ill  one  large  octavo  volnnw^  of  650  pages  ^  extra  dothf  $2  75. 

This  volume,  in  passing  for  the  fourth  time  through  the  bands  of  the  author,  has  received  a 
careful  revision,  and  hax  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  have  been  added,  including  new  chapters  on  Clasttification,  on  General  Pathology,  on 
Gr^eral  Therapeutics,  on  Furuncular  Eruptions,  and  on  Dit*ea(se»  of  the  Nails,  besides  extensive 
additions  throughout  the  text,  wherever  they  have  seemed  desirable,  either  from  former  omis- 
sions or  from  the  progress  of  science  and  the  increased  experience  of  the  author.  Appended  to 
the  volume  will  also  now  be  found  a  collection  of  Selected  Fobmuljs,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  prescriptions  of  which  the  author  has  tested  the  value. 

Thus  perfected  and  brought  up  to  the  latest  moment,  this  work  cannot  fail  to  maintain  its 
character  as  the  standard  authority  on  this  important  and  perplexing  class  of  affections. 


When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  about 
fourteen  years  affo,  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  bad  already 
given  some  years  to  the  study  of  INseases  of  the  S^ktn, 
and  he  then  expresMd  his  intention  of  devoting  his 
future  life  tn  the  elucidation  of  this  particular  branch 
of  Medical  Science.  In  the  present  edition  Mr.  Wil- 
son presents  us  with  the  results  of  his  matured  ex- 
perience Kaioed  after  an  eztensire  acquaintance  with 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  cutaneous  alfeotions ; 
and  we  have  now  before  us  not  merely  a  reprint  of 
bis  fbrmer  publications,  but  an  entirely  new  and  re- 
written volume.  Thus,  the  whole  history  of  the  dis- 
eases affecting  the  skin,  whether  they  originate  in 


that  structure  or  are  the  mere  manifestations  of  de- 
rangement of  internal  organs,  is  brought  under  notice, 
and  the  book  includes  a  mass  of  information  which 
is  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  domain  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  PalhoIoKy.  We  can  safely  renommend 
it  to  the  profesiiion  as  the  best  work  on  the  sul^ect  now 
in  existence  in  the  English  language. — London  Med. 
Timn  and  Oaadtt,  March  28, 1857. 

The  "  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  in  that 
department  of  medical  literature. — Medioo-Chirurff, 
Review. 


Also,  Now  Beady. 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLDSTRATINfi  "WILSON  ON  USEASES  OF  THE  SKIN." 

ooimBTiNo  OF  mnvtrnm  BSAimrtTLLT  bzicutxd  platks,  of  which  twilvk  am  XXQUI81TILT  coLoanx 
y^  PreaerUing  the  Normal  AtuUomy  and  Pathology  of  the  SX:£nj  and  embracing  accurate  repre- 

sentations  of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  Disectse^  most  of  them  the  size  of 
Nature.    Priee^  in  extra  eloth^  %4  25. 

For  beauty  of  drawing,  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  colorinar,  these  plates  are  confidently  pre- 
sented  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  issued  m  this  country. 


The  plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of 
delineation  and  perfect  accuracy  of  illustration  are 
concerned.— Jfoftbo-CAtruf^ieal  Beview. 

Of  these  plates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 


The  representations  of  the  Tarlous  Ibrms  of  outaneons 
disease  are  singularly  accurate,  and  the  coloring  ex- 
ceeds almost  anything  we  have  met  with  in  pdnt  of 
delicacy  and  finish."— .0r<ti>A  and  Fnrign  Medical 


Epidermal  horn,  canned  by  Disease 
of  the  Oil  Glands. 


By  the  same  Author -(Lately  Issued.) 

HEALTHY  SKIN: 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their 
Preserration  and  Management 

SBCOITD   AMBRICAK,   FROM  THE   FOUBTH  AlTD 
REVISED  LONDON  EDITION. 

In  one  neat  royal  l2mo.  volume^  of  about  thr^  hun- 
dred pagesy  with  numerous  Illustrations ; 
extra  dothj  or  Jlexible  cloth^  $1  00  ; 
paper  eoverSj  75  cents. 

The  student  will  be  delighted  to  find  his  labors  so  mach 
ftMsilitated ;  and  a  tow  hours  of  agreeable  society  with  a  most 
pleasantly-written  book  will  do  more  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  a  class  of  ol>8oure  diseases  than  all  that  has  been  pre- 
viously written  on  the  sukiject. — London  Lancet. 


By  the  same  Author. 
ON  CONSTITUTIONAL   AND   HEREDITARY  SYPHILIS,  AND  ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  l)eautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  with  four  exquisite 
colored  plates^  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  Syphilitic  Eruptions ;  extra  doth,  $2  25. 
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Jaat  lasned. 


ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 

BY  J.  MOORE  NELTGAN,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c. 

With  Splendid  Colored  Plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  reprrsmtations 
of  Disease,  colored  after  nature. 

In  ons  very  handsome  quarto  voiumsy  extra  doth,  price  $4  50. 
Also  now  vadj,  by  th*  Mm«  Anthor. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

SICdND  AMBRICAIf  KDITION. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume^  extra  dothy  o/*334  pages ^  price  $1. 

These  two  volume?,  constituting  toarether  a  complete  work  on  the  diagno!<i«,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  cutaneous  aflectione,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $5. 


A  oomp«Dd  which  will  yerj  maoh  aid  the  pmeti* 
tloner  In  this  dlfflcult  branch  of  dlagnofliB.  Tftken 
with  the  beautiful  plates  of  the  Atlas,  which  are  re- 
markable Ibr  their  accuracy  and  beauty  of  oolorint;, 
it  oonntitatee  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  a  practical  man. — Buffalo  Mtd.  JowmaL 

Nothlnic  if  often  more  diflloult  than  the  dlagnoela  of 
difiraKe  of  the  skin :  and  hitherto,  the  only  works  con* 
taining  illustrations  have  been  at  rather  incouTenient 
1  rices  prices,  indeed,  that  prevented  general  use.  The 
work  before  us  will  supply  a  want  long  felc  and  min- 
ister to  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  a  very  freq  uent  and  troubleaoma  Ibrm 
of  disease.— 0M6  Jfeet.  and  Surg.  JournaL 

The  lithographs  are  so  colored  as  to  be  tme  and 
Ihlthfnl  representations  of  these  ninety  varieiies  of  a 
class  of  diseams  whose  exact  diagnosis  Is  thus  made 
plain  and  easy,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  aid 
or  a  long  and  attentive  study,  is  so  difficult  that  very 
few  prartitioners  seriously  attempt  it.  The  work  is 
cheap,  and  no  practitioner  amMtioux  of  a  high  profes- 
sional status  can  aflbrd  to  dispense  with  such  helps. — 
NdskvOU  Journal  o/  Medidtu. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  many  reprints  that 
the  eminent  publishing  house  of  Blaochard  A  Lea 


have  given  to  the  medical  profusion  of  this  country 
is  the  set  of  illustrations  of  cutaneous  diseases  by 
Dr.  Nellgan.  As  specimens  of  the  lithographic  art| 
we  doubt  whether  superior  can  be  found  in  any  of 
the  numerous  works  on  skin  diseases  that  have,  IVnm 
time  to  time,  been  issued  from  the  celebraUni  publish- 
ing houses  of  the  Old  World.— LouitnUe  Bwiew. 

Neligan's  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  snpplles  a  long 
existent  desideratum  much  felt  bv  the  largest  clasj< 
of  our  profession.  It  presents,  in  quarto  site,  16 
plates,  each  containing  from  S  to  6  figures,  and  form- 
ing in  all  a  total  of  90  distinct  representations  of  the 
different  species  of  skin  affections,  grouped  together  in 
genera  or  familie*.  The  illustrations  have  bMu  taken 
fh>m  nature,  and  have  been  copied  with  such  fldeUtv 
that  they  present  a  striking  picture  of  life;  in  which 
the  reduced  scale  aptly  serves  to  give,  at  a  eoup  d'cBU^ 
the  remarkable  peculiarilies  of  eat^  individual  variety. 
And  while  Uius  the  disease  is  rendered  more  definable, 
there  is  yet  no  loss  of  proportion  incurred  by  the  ne- 
cessary concentration.  Each  figure  is  highly  colored, 
and  so  truthful  has  the  aniDt  been  that  the  most  fits* 
tidious  observer  could  not  Justly  lake  exception  to  the 
correctness  of  the  execution  of  the  pictures  under  his 
scrutiny. — MotUrtal  Med.  Cknmide. 


URINARY  DEPOSITS; 

THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS. 

BY  GOLDING  BIRD,  M.  D  ,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 

A  New  American,  from  the  Fourth  Retised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition. 


Deposit  in  Fatty  Urine. 


WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  neat  royal  l^mo.  volumSy  extra  dothf  of 
^'2  pagesy  $130. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so  ad- 
mirably brings  into  practical  application  the  results 
of  those  microsropical  and  chemical  researches  regard- 
ing the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  urinary  se- 
cretion, which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
increase  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  the  extension 
and  satisfiurtory  employment  of  our  therapeutic  re- 
sources. In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition  of  his 
work,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Oolding  Bird  has  spared 
no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithftil  representation  of  the 
present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  sul^ect  it 
embraces.— jBrt/isA  ami  Fbreign  Mvt.-Chir.  Review. 


IfANUALSONTHE  BLOOD  AND  URINE.— By  John  |  FRICK  ON   THE  URINE.— Renal  Aflbctions,  their 
William  Orifllth,  M.  D.,  0.  Owen  Reese,  M.  D.,  and  I      Diagnosis  and  Pathology.  In  one  handsome  volume, 
Alfred  Markwick   In  one  large  12mo.  volume,  extra        royal  12mo.,  with  illustrations,  76  cents, 
cloth,  of460  pages,  with  PUtes,$l  2ft.  | 
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New  and  improved  Edition— Now  Ready  (1859), 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D. 

FIFTH  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pagee/  leather,  $3  25. 

From  tbi  Author's  Prrvacb. 

To  present  a  complete  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  mala- 
dies incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of  exii^tence — a  full  and  exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infaaoy 
and  childhood — has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  the  present  treatise.  For  the  furtherance  of 
this  object,  in  the  preparation  of  a  fifth  edition^  the  entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful 
and  thorough  revision;  a  considerable  portiooof  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  several  new 
chapters  have  been  added. 

In  the  different  sections  will  be  found  incorporated  everv  important  observation  in  reference 
to  the  diseases  of  which  they  treat,  that  has  been  recorded  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edi- 
tion ;  and  in  the  several  new  chapters,  an  account  of  some  afl*ections  omitted  in  former  editioea, 
and  for  the  accurate  description  and  satisfactory  management  of  which  we  are  indebted  mainly 
to  tne  labors  of  recent  ob»er\'ers. 


The  Talae  of  workR  by  n&UTe  antbors  on  the  diseases 
vbich  the  phyi>idan  is  called  upon  to  combat,  will  be 

Sredated  by  all;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Cnndie  has 
Bed  for  itself  the  character  of  a  safe  guide  for  stu< 
ts,  and  a  useful  work  for  oonsuitation  by  those  en- 
gaged in  practice.— JVeto  York  JMical  Timet. 

In  the  departmentofinfiuitilethen4>eutics,  the  work 
of  Dr.  Gondie  is  considered  one  of  the  best  which  has 
been  published  in  the  English  language.— TAs  Stetho- 
eeope. 

As  we  said  bt^fore,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better  book 
on  Difleaaes  of  Children,  and  to  a  large  part  of  its  re> 
commendations  we  yield  an  unhesitaUng  concurrence. 
— Btiffixlo  Medical  Journal. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Condie  is  unquestionably  a  very 
able  one.  It  is  practical  in  its  character,  as  its  title 
imports;  but  the  practical  precepts  recommended  in 
it  are  based,  as  all  practice  should  be,  upon  a  fiimiliar 
knowledge  of  disease.  The  opportunities  of  Dr.  Con* 
die  for  the  practical  study  of  the  diseases  of  children 
haTe  been  great,  and  his  work  is  a  proof  that  they  have 
not  been  thrown  away.  He  has  read  much,  but  ob- 
served more ;  and  we  think  that  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  American  student  cannot  find,  in  his  own 
language,  a  better  book  upon  the  sut^Ject  of  which  It 
treats.— .im.  Journal  Medical  Sdeneet. 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  fraternity  to  a 
new  edition  of  this  American  medical  classic,  seems 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  name  of  Dr. 
Oondie  is  too  well  known,  and  his  influence  too  gene- 
ralW  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  department  of  Pa- 
thology to  which  the  present  work  refers,  to  require 
other  than  a  very  brief  notiee  of  this  new  edition. — 
The  Benineular  Journal  qf  Medicine, 


Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  judgment.  Dr.  Condle's 
Treatise  Is  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the  practl- 
Uoner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisftotion. —  Western  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery* 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Ghildrea 
In  the  English  language. — Wedem  LaneeL 

We  feel  assured  tnm  aotual  ezperianoe  that  nopby- 
sieian's  library  ean  be  comj^ete  wlllioat  a  copy  of  this 
work.— jyr.  r.  Journal  of  Medicim, 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  ccnnplete  work  now  beft»« 
the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we  may 
say  in  the  English  language.  It  Is  Tastlv  superior  to 
most  of  its  predecessors.— iVoniyioafMa  Med.  Joumak 

A  Teritable  psediatrio  encyclopaedia,  and  an  honor 
to  American  medical  literature.— OAib  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

The  author's  great  experience,  extensire  reading, 
and  femtliarity  with  foreign  languages,  pecnliarty  tit 
him  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work ;  and  its  Talue 
is  abundantly  proTed  by  the  numerous  editions  which 
it  has  reached  in  a  Tery  short  period.  It  is  character* 
ised  by  great  cleamemi  and  lucidity  of  style  and  ar- 
rangement, sound  pathological  tIows,  and  precise 
and  plain  therapeutical  directions.— IfsdUoot  iSscmt^aer. 

To  the  American  practitioner,  Dr.  Condle's  remarks 
on  the  diiteases  of  children  will  be  iuTaluable,  and  we 
accordingly  advise  those  who  have  felled  to  read  this 
work  to  procure  a  copy,  and  make  themsdves  femillar 
with  its  sound  principles.— rA«  New  (hieani  Medical 
and  Surgical  JoumaL 


LECTURES  ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  ke, 

Sboond  American,  fbom  thb  Sbcond  and  Enlarged  London  Edition. 

In  one  necU  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  large  paget ;  extra  clotht  $2. 


In  taking  leaTe  of  Dr.  West,  we  can  soaroely  do  more 
than  reiterate  our  former  praise  of  him.    We  have 

STen,  we  fear,  but  a  very  feint  notion  of  the  scope  of 
s  work,  and  of  its  excellent  execution.  It  Is  one 
standing  by  itself  upon  its  important  sul()ect  in  our 
language— unapproached,  unriTalled  His  knowledge 
of  what  others  haye  done  Is  equalled  only  by  his  own 
eztenslTe  experience;  and  the  results  of  both  are  com- 
bined in  his  Taluable  practical  lectures  now  offered  for 
the  ^dance  of  others^— .0riL  and  For.  Mei.-Ckirurg. 
Review. 


The  book  has  about  it  that  praotieal  common  sense 
character  which  Is  always  acceptable  to  the  practition- 
er of  medicine,  whihtt  the  immense  experienoe  of  Dr. 
West,  derived  from  his  connection  with  the  Londoa 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  gives  to  him  opportunitiM 
for  the  minute  observation  of  the  diseases  incident  to 
chOdbood,  such  as  no  private  practice  can  offer.  We 
would  especially  recommend  the  careful  study  oi  these 
lectures  to  the  medical  student  who  Is  preparing  him- 
self for  general  practice.- Fa.  Med.  and  Surg.JmmaL 
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ISfew  and  Enlaj^^ed  Edition— (Just  Issued.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R  L  A.., 

Author  o€  **  Theonr  and  Practiee  of  Midwifeiy,'*  « INseates  of  FemalM,"  fte.  fto. 
S«eoBd  Ani«rloan  Bdltlon,  Biftl*rif*d  aad  R«Tt««d  by  tb«  Autbor* 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  KEATING,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages;  leathery  $3  25;  extra  doth,  S3. 

The  thorough  manner  in  which  Dr.  Churchill  has  rerined  this  work  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  not  only  has  a  considerable  portion  been  rewritten,  but  that  in  all  the  present  edition 
contains  ahout  one-third  more  matter  than  the  former.  Besides  an  enlargement  in  the  size  of  the 
page,  the  volume  has  been  increased  by  about  seventy-five  pages,  notwithstanding  which  the 
price  has  been  maintained  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 


Fttw  work!  deroted  to  the  pune  sa1^)«ot  will  be 
ftmnd,  In  fiiet,  to  excel  the  one  before  as,  in  extent  of 
reeeereh,  eopionmiest  of  reference,  and  ftolDees  and 
soearacy  of  deUll.  It  will  oon^tnte  %  Tslaable  and 
reliable  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  seTeral  morbid 
ooodltioos  Incident  to  in&ney  and  childhood,  their 
causes,  semeiologr,  teats,  character,  and  progress,  and 
the  means  beptadaptiHt  for  their  alleriatlon  and  cure, 
equally  nuitable  to  the  student,  as  to  the  practitioner 
who  would  render  himself  fiunlllar  with  the  lights 
which  recent  luTestigatlon  and  diMcoTerles  hare 
thrown  upon  each  and  all  of  these  particulars.— jlm. 
Jowm,  Med,  AteMse*,  Oct.  18M. 

Dr.  (Anrobil I  is  well  known  as  the  aathor  of  TaHoos 
works  on  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women.  Like 
them,  this  contribution  to  Infiuitlle  therapeutics  is 
espedallj  useful  for  the  careful  and  extenslTe  oollec- 
tion  of  material  bearing  upon  tliesnfciieot.  As  a  book 
of  reference,  it  will  be  oftmi  sought  for,  whilst  its  emi- 
nently practical  character  will  make  It  an  admirable 
manual  for  the  student  We  are  compelled  for  want 
of  space,  to  refrahi  ftom  making  as  many  extracts  as 
we  would  like  to  do,  and  will  dose  our  notioe  of  the 
wOTk  by  heartily  recommending  It  both  to  the  student 
and  the  practitioner.— Fa.  Mtd.  Journal,  Sept  1865. 

This  new  edition  of  the  work  of  a  &Torite  aathor 


comes  to  us  with  Its  value  greatly  enhaneod,  not 
merely  br  being  oareftilly  rerined  throughout,  but 
also  by  the  addition  of  sereral  entire  chapters;  on 
Atelectasis  Pulmonum,  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  Tabss 
Mesenteries,  (Edema  of  the  Cellular  Tissue,  Typhoid 
FcTer,  and  InlkntUe  Syphilis.  The  Tolume  is  a  most 
▼aluaUe  addition  to  this  depaitment  of  medical  sd- 
enoe.— Boston  Mei,  and  Swrg.  Journal,  Sept  1850. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  we  notice  the  appearance  of  the 
second  edition  of  this  excellent  work  on  the  diseases 
of  Children.  It  has  been  carefully  rerised  by  the  au- 
thor, and  all  the  Infbrmation  added  which  has  been  de- 
riTcd  from  recent  rssearehes.  Brery  paragraph,  says 
the  author,  has  been  carefully  gone  over  with  a  Tiew 
to  correction,  and  suggestions  made  by  reriewerB  hare 
been  careftilly  weighed,  and  iMlopted  when  oorreot 
SeTeral  entire  new  riwpters,  and  portions  of  chiHPtors. 
hare  been  added,  and  espedal  reference  has  been  had 
to  American  authorities  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants 
of  this  country.  We  feel  that  It  is  no  more  than  Jus- 
tice to  add  our  recommendation,  most  cordially,  of  this 
wcHic,  as  being  among  the  best  we  haye  on  this  mih- 
iwL—CineinnaU  MecSeol  Oburver,  Oct  1866. 

The  book  is  fblly  posted  up  and  will  be  found  a  va- 
luable addltl<m  to  the  practitioner's  library.— iSbiiMsni 
4fed.  and  Surg,  Joitmal,  Not.  1856. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

PHYSICAL  MD  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHttDREN. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEES,  M.D. 
Tenth  Editiofn. 

In  one  octavo  volume  of  648  pages;  extra  eloth,  $2  80. 

Tenth  Bdition. 

A   TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF   FEMALES. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEBS,  M.  D. 

In  one  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages,  with  plates^  $3  00. 


Jnst  Issaed. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT 

OF  FEMA^LE  DISEA.SES. 

BY   EDWARD  RIGBT,   M.  D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  Ao^  Author  of  *^A  System  of  Midwifery,"  Aa. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  voluiAe  of  250  pages;  extra  cloth,  $1. 
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Enlarged  and  Blnatrated  BdiUon— Just  iMued. 


IN   ONK 

VKRT   BAIfDSOMK 

OCTATO  TOLUMB,  OF  OVKR 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 

LARGE  PAGES. 

WITH  , 

Nnm«roas 

illustxattons. 

LEATHER, 

Price  $3  00. 


Prolapsus  Uteri. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 

INCLUDING  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBED. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Aathor  of  "Dlsesaee  of  Inftnts  sod  Children,"  **  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,**  ke  Ac 

Sixth  Amerieaa  Edition,  exteniiyely  Enlarged  and  BeTiied  by  tht  Author. 

Wiiil  Notts  mi  Slb^ittons 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D., 

Author  of  *«  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Difeases  of  Children,'*  Ac 

On  no  former  edition  has  the  author  devoted  more  labor  to  render  the  work  a  complete  and 
satiftfactory  resume  of  the  exii«ting  state  of  knowledge  on  the  important  questions  under  con- 
videration.  To  eflfect  this,  extensive  additions  have  been  required,  some  additional  chapters 
inserted,  and  many  portions  rewritten  A  handsome  series  of  original  illustrations  of  the  more 
important  pathological  conditions  has  been  prepared,  while  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
volume  will  be  found  greatly  superior  to  any  former  edition. 


Former  editions  of  this  work  hsTe  been  noticed  in 
prevloas  numbers  of  the  Journal.  The  sentiments  of 
biich  commendatton  expressed  in  those  notices,  have 
only  to  be  repeated  In  this ;  not  from  the  &ct  that  the 
proitesion  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high  merits 
which  this  work  really  possesses,  but  finom  a  desire  to 
see  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein  contained 
more  generally  recognised,  and  more  universally  car* 
ried  out  in  practice— J^T.  JT.  Journal  qf  Medicine. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  approba- 
tion, on  **the  diseases  of  females,**  to  the  rame  extent 
that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  Is  the  only  tho> 
rough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  snt^Ject;  and  It  may 
be  commended  to  practitioners  and  students  as  a  mas- 
terpiece in  its  particular  department.  The  former 
editions  of  this  work  have  been  commended  strongly 
Id  this  Journal,  and  they  have  won  their  way  to  an 
extended,  and  a  well-deserved  popularity.  This  filth 
edition,  before  us,  is  well  calculated  to  maintain  Dr. 


Churchill's  high  reputation.  It  was  revised  and  en- 
larged by  the  author,  for  his  American  publishers, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  Is  scarcely  any  species  of 
desirable  information  on  Its  subjects  that  may  not  be 
found  in  this  woek^—The  Western  Joitmal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

We  are  gratified  to  anuouDce  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Churchiirs  valuable  work  on  the  diseasea 
of  females.  We  have  ever  rt^rded  il  as  one  of  the 
very  best  works  on  the  subject^i  embraced  within  Its 
scope,  in  the  English  language;  and  the  present  edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  revised  by  the  author,  renders  it 
still  more  entitled  to  the  oonfldenoe  of  the  prafissakm. 
—The  Western  LanceL 

As  a  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a  work 
of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  only  speak  with  com- 
mon Justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses  any  other 
that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  sulgect  firom  Uia 
British  press.— r^e  DuttUn  Quarterly  JoumaL 


By  the  same  Aathor. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVErTaND  OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO 
WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  writings  of  Briti>h  Authors  previous  to  the  close  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  4'K)  pages,  extra  cluJh,  %2  50. 
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WOMAN;  HER  DISEASES  AND  REMEDIES. 

A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  TO  HIS  CLASS. 
BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

Prolbwor  of  Mtdwifeiy,  and  IMimsm  of  Women  and  Chlldran,  in  the  Jeffmon  Medical  College,  Phlladdpbla. 
THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  ;  leathery  $3  60. 

On  lt0  flnt  appearance  ve  had  occasion  to  ftpeak  of     '  "'         "^  ..       ~  . 

it  in  terms  of  merited  commendation.  In  announcing 
the  third  edition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it 
has  been  thoroughly  rerised  and  much  enlarged  by 
its  distinguished  author  so  as  greatly  to  enhance  its 
Talue  and  usefbhiess^- A  Lomt  Med.  cmd  Surg,  Joum. 


Replete  with  sound  practksal  views,  and  evidently 
the  production  of  a  man  of  vast  experience  and  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  suttjeotr-lfeefteeU  Chro- 
tUeU. 

He  if)  a  bold  thinker,  and  possesses  moi«  originalitj 
of  thought  and  style  than  almost  any  American  writer 
on  medUcal  sntt}eots.  If  he  is  not  an  elegant  writer, 
there  is  at  least  a  freshness— a  raciness  in  his  mode 
of  expressing  himself— thsit  cannot  fall  to  draw  the 
reader  after  him  even  to  the  dose  of  his  work ;  vou 
cannot  nod  over  his  pages;  he  stimulates  rather  Uian 
narcotises  your  senses,  and  the  reader  cannot  lay  aside 
these  letters  when  onoe  he  enters  into  their  merits. 
This  the  seeond  edition  Is  mnefa  amended  and  enlarged, 
and  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  author's  talents 
and  industry.— J\r.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  JTowmaL 

The  practical  writings  of  Dr.  Meigs  are  second  to 
none.— 7^  N.  T.  Journal  qf  Meiidne. 

The  excellent  practical  directions  contained  in  this 
Tolnme,  give  it  great  utility,  which  we  trust  will  not 
be  lost  upon  our  older  oollei^ues;  with  some  ocmden- 
sation,  indeed,  we  should  think  it  well  adapted  Ibr 
translation  lnioQ9rm9n.—ZeUtchri/t/urdie  OesatnnUe 
Medeein, 

The  merits  d  the  first  edition  of  this  work  were  so 
generally  appreciated,  and  with  such  a  high  degree  of 
ftivor  by  the  medical  profSasslon  thro«H^out  the  Union, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  in  seeing  a  second  edition  of 
it.  It  is  a  standard  work  on  the  diseases  of  fsmales, 
and  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  English  language.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edlUon,  we  gave  ^  work  a  eoidial  reoep- 
tion«  and  spoke  of  it  In  the  warmest  terms  of  common- 
dation.  Time  has  not  changed  the  fi&vorable  estimate 
Fe  placed  upon  it,  bat  has  rather  increased  our  con- 


victions of  its  superlative  merits.  But  we  do  not  now 
deem  It  necessary  to  say  more  than  to  commend  this 
work,  on  the  diseases  of  women,  and  the  remedies  ibr 
them,  to  the  attention  of  those  praotitlonera  who  have 
not  supplied  themselves  with  it.  The  most  select 
library  would  be  imperfect  without  It— r/i«  Western 
J'owmal  q^  Medicine  and  SurgoTf. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  glow  and  a  warm- 
heartedness infecting  the  eflbrt  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which  is 
entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hurries  the 
reader  throogh  from  besinnlng  to  end.  Besides,  the 
book  teems  with  solid  instrudOon,  and  It  shows  (he 
verv  highest  evidence  of  abill^,  via.,  the  clearness 
with  which  the  infbrmatiun  is  presented.  We  know 
of  no  better  test  of  one's  understanding  a  sul^jeet  than 
the  evidence  of  the  power  of  luddly  explaining  it. 
The  most  elementary,  as  well  as  the  oMcurest  sut|)ects, 
under  the  pencil  of  Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made 
to  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct 
impressions  upon  the  mind  and  memoiy  of  the  reader. 
—The  Charleston  Medieal  Jimmal. 

That  he  has  succeeded  In  writing  a  readable  work. 
In  our  estimation,  we  have  the  best  practical  evMence 
in  the  feet,  that,  In  spite  of  a  deliberate  resolve  to 
postpone  its  pemsal,  having  other  more  pressing 
matters  on  hand,  we  found  ourselves  taking  it  up  day 
after  day,  at  our  leisure  moments,  until  the  volume 
was  finished.  If  we  may  Judge  of  others  by  our  own 
experience,  the  student  and  practitioner  will  find  it  an 
attractive  book.  The  character  of  the  work  is  inf- 
nltely  more  pleasing  to  us  than  if  written  In  a  tame, 
spiritless  manner,  albeit,  in  the  latter  case,  it  were  le»  s 
obnozloas  to  criticism.  We  like  to  see  the  man  In  tl  e 
book.  It  shows  the  author  to  be  a  scholar,  a  man  <  f 
genius,  and  as  regards  matter,  when  It  is  considered 
that  Prof  M.  ranks  among  the  most  talented  and 
learned  of  the  profession  of  this  country,  and,  we  msy 
safisly  add,  of  any  countrr,  and,  mmeover,  that  his 
experience  in  his  particular  province  has  been  im- 
mense, it  can  hardly  appear  otherwise  than  that  what 
be  may  write  on  the  diseases  of  females  shall  be  d*^ 
serving  of  moat  respectful  attention^— Af^ito  Medieal 
JoumoL 


By  the  same  Author. 
A  TREATISE  ON  ACUtTaND  CHRONIC  DISEASES 

OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

With  numbbods  Plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  highest  style  op  art. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  ;  extra  cloth  j  $4  50. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  to  oresent  in  a  small  compass  the  practical  re- 
sults of  his  long  experience  in  this  important  ana  distressing  clai*s  of  aiseases.  The  great 
chanttes  introduced  into  practice,  and  the  accessions  to  our  Icnowledgeon  the  subject,  within  the 
last  few  years,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  metroscope,  brings  within  the  ordinary  practice  of 
every  physician  numerous  cases  which  were  formerly  re^rded  as  incurable^  and  renders  of 
great  value  a  worlc  lilce  the  present,  combining  practical  directions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
with  an  ample  series  of  illustrations,  copied  accurately  from  colored  drawings  made  by  t4ie 
author,  after  nature. 


A   TREATISE  ON    THE 

DISEASES  AND  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  FEMALES. 

By  Colombat  De  L'Isbrb.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  by  Charles  D.  Meigs, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  Di^eases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  JefieriH>n  Medi- 
cal Colle^,  Philadelphia.  A  new  and  revised  ediiion.  In  one  octavo  vuiunie  of  over  700 
pages,  with  numerous  illustrations ;  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 
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New  and  Bnlarged  Bdition— (Preparing.) 


Uurus  and  LaUrsd  Ligaments.  • 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES; 

AND  ON  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  UTERINE  DISEASE. 

BY  JAMES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D. 

Kew  and  mneh  enlarged  Edition;  preparing  by  the  antlior  fDr  pablioatlim  in  1869. 


The  best  treatise  of  the  kind  In  the  English  Ian> 
caage,  and  we  know  of  none  in  the  French  or  Qerman 
that  are  equally  Taluable.  It  certainly  is  no  small 
compliment  to  Dr.  Bennet,  that  his  treatise  is  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  countries,  and  that  a  fourth  edition 
has  been  called  for  and  issued  in  this  country.  It 
most  be  admitted  ttiat  Dr.  Bennet's  writing  have 


serred  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  literatare,  If  not  io 
the  pathological  doctrines  of  this  department  of  Medi- 
dpe.  In  point  of  general  aoeutacj  and  practical  ra- 
lue,  ttiere  certainly  is  no  other  bvatise  that  eooals 
this.  No  phyrieian's  library  can  be  complete  withont 
the  incomparably  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Bennet. — 
N.  Y.  Jowmal  of  Medicine. 


By  the  same  Author. 

A  REVIEW  OP  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  UTERINE  PATHOLOGY. 
tmall  Toluine,  octavo,  flexible  cloth,  50  oeots. 


One 


A  IXew  Work  on  LeuoorrhcBa— (Lately  Pablished.) 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  LEUCORRfl(EA. 


W.TYLER  SMITH,  M.D., 

Physician -Accoucheur  to   St.   Mary's 
Hoepital,  Ac 

With  handeeme  Illnetrations. 

In  one  beaut^futty  pwinted  8eo.  volunu 
0/200  pages;  txtra  elotf^  $1  50. 


We  decide  this  book  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  monographs  which  has  ap> 
peared  in  this  country.  What  was  be- 
fore unutterable  confuHon  in  regard  to 
its  fful^ect  has  now  the  order,  regularity, 
and  harmony  of  a  mo^t  beautiful  sei- 
enoe.  Dr.  Smith  has  placed  the  whole 
profession  directly,  and  mankind  indl- 
reolly,  under  abkling  obligations. — 
yashviUe  Journal  of  Medidnt. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  prao- 
tleal  and  invaluable  work,  tberpfore,  as 
a  real  acquisition  to  our  medical  libera- 
Uxw.—Medioal  OazeiU, 


VilUo/O*  Uteri,  magnijied  $30  dianuurs. 
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MEIGS  ON  FUSBPBRAI.  FSVBB-(Lately  Pnblifllied.) 

ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  CHILDBED  FEYERS: 

m  A  SERIES  OP  TiETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  HIS  CLASS. 
BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

PmfeMor  of  Midwifery  ftod  DisMan  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Jeffenon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  3ffi  pages ;  extra  dotht  $2  50. 

The  author,  a  practitioner  of  more  than  forty  years, 
ban  collected  the  bent  and  meet  reliable  opinions  of 
many  writers  on  this  disease,  and  applying  to  them 
the  test  of  clinical  experience,  has  produced  a  volame 
sapericNT  in  many  renpects  toanr  which  has  heretofore 
come  firom  his  pen  As  the  results  of  a  eritfoal  inquiry 
into  the  literature  of  the  disease  and  a  large  and  long 
experience  in  praotioe,  this  yolume  will  be  received  by 
the  profession  with  diMtinguished  faror,  and  iTe  feel 
warranted  In  commending  it  to  the  (kTorable  attention 
of  our  readers^— J\r.  1".  Journal  i^Medidne, 

The  present  is  upon  one  of  the  most  dUBoult  tubjeeta 
in  obstetrics,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  as  a  whole 
it  is  superior  to  any  other  woric  upon  tlie  same  sul|)ect 
^Edinburgh  Med,  JTamnaL 


We  cordially  recommend  It  to  our  readers  as  a  work 
abounding  in  practical  good  sense,  and  sound  patho- 
IM^  and  therapeutieal  viewi.— iSL  Lows  MeL  and 
Swrg.  Jowmal, 

The  instmctl^  and  interesting  anthor  of  this  work, 
whose  preiious  labors  in  the  department  of  medldne 
which  he  so  sedulously  cultiTatea,  haye  placed  his 
countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obligations,  again 
challenges  tbelr  admiration  In  the  flrash  and  ▼igoroaa, 
attractive  and  racypages  before  us.  It  Is  a  deleetaUe 
book,  e  •  •  This  treatise  upon  chlldbud  feyera 
will  have  an  extensfye  sale,  being  destined,  as  It  da- 
senres,  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  praetl- 
ticmer  who  scorns  to  lag  In  the  rear  of  his  wethren. 
—NasheiOs  Journal  qf  Modieine  and  Surgery. 


Jnst  Issaed. 


ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREATMENT. 

BY  ISAAC  BAKER  BROWN, 

Surgeon  Acoouchenr  to  St.  Mary*s  Hospital,  kc 

WITH    HANDSOME    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
pages,  $1  60. 

During  the  appeftrtnoe  of  tliia  work  in  the  <*  Medical  Nvws  and  Lt- 
brart"  for  1855  and  1856,  it  commanded  the  warmest  approbation  of 
the  profewion.  To  the  practitioner  the  work  powesMc  peculiar  import- 
ance as  treating  fully  and  <^mpleteiy  of  a  daes  of  accidents  and  diseases 
of  frequent  occurrence,  which  have  hitherto  received  but  little  attention 
from  writers  of  systematic  works.  Occufyying  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween surgery  and  obstetrics,  the  authoritie<«  on  each  subject  have  well- 
nigh  abandoned  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  other,  and  thus  they 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  treated  with  theattentioo  to  which  their  import- 
ance is  entitled.  The  subjects  considered  in  extenso  are  Ruptured  Pe- 
rineum—Prolapse of  the  Vagina— Prolapse  of  the  Uterus — Ves^ico- Vagi- 
nal Fistula — Recto- Vaginal  Fistula— Lacerated  Vagina— Polypus  of  the 
(Items— Stone  in  the  Female  Biaddei^-Vascular  Tumor  of  the  Meatus 
Urinarius— Imperforate  Hymen— Encysted  Tumor  of  the  Labia— Dis- 
eases of  the  Rectum  arising  from  the  Uterus — Ovarian  Dropsy. 


^'^^^^^^V^^^/^'V 


Nttdle  for  Ruptured 
Perinum. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  By  Samubl  Ashwell,  M  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  London.  Third  American,  from  tlie 
Ihird  and  Revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  528  pages;  extra  cloth,  $3 


The  most  uaeftil  practical  work  on  the  suhieetin  the 
English  language. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard  and 
practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  hare  yet 
Bom.—MedicO'Ckirurgical  Reoiew. 


something  to  learn,  and  moch  to  commend.  In  a  book 
which  shows  BO  much  patient  obsenration,  practical 
skill,  and  sound  tnae.^BritiA  and  JFbrngn  Med,  Me- 
view. 

We  commend  It  to  our  readers  as  the  best  practical 


The  young  practitioner  will  find  It  invaluable,  while    treatise  on  the  suk^eot  which  has  yet  appeared.— £on- 
those  who  hare  had  most  experience  will  yet  find  ,  don  Lancet. 
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Now  CompMe— (Ootober,  18S8). 


LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST,  M.D., 

Aaibor  of  **  Lecture*  on  the  DUeftMs  of  Children ;"  Accoucheur  to  and  Lecturer  on  MIdwifbry  at  8t  Bartholo- 
mew's Hofipital;  Phyaidao  to  the  Honpital  for  Skk  Chttdren,  Ae. 

Now  complete  in  one  handsome  octavo  volumct  extra  eloth,  of  about  500  pages;  S2  50. 

K\m,  for  sale  separate,  Part  II.,  being  pp.  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter,  &c.   8vo.,  cloth, 

Part  I.  will  no  longer  be  sold  aeparate. 

The  enviable  reputation  acquired  for  Dr.  West  by  his  former  writings  will  be  more  than  sus- 
tained by  the  present  volume.  His  large  experience  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  his 
just  and  reasonable  views  on  vexed  qtiestions,  and  his  happy  faculty  of  conveying  information 
in  a  clear  and  precii«  manner,  give  him  great  advantages  as  a  teacher,  and  the  unanimous  ver> 
dct  of  the  profession  haA  pronounced  that  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  these  advantages.  The 
Orst  portion  of  these  Lectures,  as  pobKsbed  in  the  "Mkdical  Nbwb  and  Library"  for  1856 
and  1857,  at  once  attracted  the  most  favorable  attention,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  be«»t 
works  for  both  student  and  practitioner  that  had  appeared  on  this  interesting  department  ot 
medicine.  That  portion  constituted  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Uif«ases  of  the  Uterus.  The 
concluding  part,  now  ready,  treats  in  an  equally  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  of  the  (Jtk- 
RiNE  AFPkNDAGBs,  the  OvARiES.  Vaoina,  Bladdsr,  and  External  Organs;  and,  taken  toge- 
ther, they  form,  in  one  neat  volume,  a  clear  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  special  diseases 
to  which  the  female  is  liable. 

%&r  Copies  of  Part  II.,  done  up  in  paper  covers,  for  mailing,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
address  within  the  United  Slates  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  in  current  funds  or  posta^  stamp*. 
Subscribers  to  the  »•  Medical  News  and  Library"  who  received  the  first  portion  of  this 
work  as  published  in  1856  and  1857,  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  oompletioa. 
A  few  notices  of  Part  I.  are  added. 


At  a  writer,  Dr  West  stands,  in  our  opinion,  seeond 
only  to  Watson,  the  **  Maeanlay  of  Medicine;"  be  pos- 
xeeses  that  happy  fkeolty  of  clothing  inKtmrtinn  In 
ens/  RarmenU;  combining  pleasure  with  profit,  be 
leads  hia  puptlfl,  tn  spite  of  the  ancient  proverb,  alonjc 
a  rojal  road  to  learning.  Hia  work  is  one  which  will 
not  satiflfjr  the  extreme  on  either  sMe,  but  It  Is  one 
that  will  please  the  great  mcJorltT  who  are  seeking 
truth,  and  one  that  will  conTince  the  student  that  be 
hM  committed  himself  to  a  candid,  salb,  and  raluable 
guide.  We  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which,  if  it  equals  thin 
part,  will  complete  one  of  our  rerj  beetTolumes  upon 
diseases  of  fiimales^-JV.  A  MefL-Cfdntrg  lUview,  Ju- 
ly, 1868. 

We  mutt  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  aiiauranoe  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  peruml.  The  consdenttoun. 
painataking,  praottcal  phynidan  ie  apparent  on  every 
page— Aeie  York  Jotamd  of  Medicine,  March,  1868. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  It 
i«  the  beet  work  on  the  pubject  in  any  language ;  and 
that  it  stamps  Dr.  Wont  as  the  faeiU  jrrinoeps  of  British 
obstetrie  mnthwe.— Edinburgh  Medical  JottmaL 


We  gladly  recommend  his  Leoiiires  as  in  Uie  high- 
est degree  inntruotive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
stetric practice. — London  Lancet. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  c€  the  kind  so  complete  and 
yet  so  oompaetr-CMccvo  Medical  Jommal,  Jan.  1868. 

A  Ikirer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  rdi- 
able  ioTestigator  of  the  many  diseases  of  women  and 
children  is  not  to  be  found  In  any  country. — Sout/iem 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jannazy,  1868. 

Happy  in  bis  simplicity  of  manner  and  moderate 
tn  his  expression  of  opinion,  the  author  is  a  sound 
reasoner  and  a  good  practitioner,  and  bfo  book  is  wor- 
thy of  the  handsome  garb  In  which  It  has  appeareil 
from  the  press  of  the  Philadelphia  pablishera.— Fir- 
ginAaMed,  foumal. 

We  must  take  leaTo  of  Dr.  West's  rery  useful  work, 
with  our  commendation  of  the  clearness  oi  Its  style, 
and  the  industry  and  sobrkdr  of  jadgment  of  wlitd&  It 
glres  eTideace.-— Xonilcm  Med,  Times  and  Ocuette 

Bound  Judgment  and  good  sense  perrade  every 
chapter  of  the  book.  From  Its  peruml  we  have  d*> 
rived  unmixed  satislketlon.r— l>Mifdi  QuarterijfJounf. 


Beoently  Issued. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCERA- 
TION OF  THE  OS  UTERI.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  Authiv  of «' Lectures  oo  the 
Diseases  of  Women,"  &c.    in  one  neat  volume,  small  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 


THE  CAUSES  AND  TEEATIENT  OF  ABOETION  ARE  STEEIIITT; 

Being  the  Result  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Conditions 
of  the  Uterus.  By  James  Whitehead,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  dec.  Second  American  Edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  368  pages,  $1  75. 
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Just  Issued. 
AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

WITH  SOIB  OTHSS  PiPEBS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  IIDWIFEBL 
BY  W.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 

Profewor  of  Midwifery  in  Um  King  Md  Qneen'i  Ooilflge  oC  PtiyilelMif  io  Ireland,  to, 

FROM  THB  SECOND  AND  ENLARQBD  ENQLISH  EDITION. 

Uritk  Two  Bzq«lsit«  Colored  PIrCm  and  Awmoroms  "Wood-emts. 

Im  one  very  handmme  octavo  volume  of  about  000  fogee;  extra  eiotk^  $3  75. 


Cervix  Uteri  m  the  Seventh  Month, 


Thiff  work,  which  ha*  attained  the  position  ofa  medical  claMic 
has  received  from  the  aaibor  the  mo9t  careful  and  thorough  revi- 
sion To  U0e  his  own  words—"  The  preseot  Treatise,  though  only 
another  edition  ofa  work  already  published,  may  be,  I  think,  with 
truth  regarded  as  almost  a  new  book ;  every  sentence  of  the  former 
having  been  carefully  revised,  and  the  quantity  of  new  matter  now 
added  being  more  than  eaual  in  amount  to  the  entire  contents  of  the 
former  edition.'*  Translated  into  various  languaires,  and  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  interesting  questions 
di»<cus8ed,  its  high  character  will  be  fully  maintained,  the  author 
having  exhausted  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  examinimr  it  with 
all  the  aids  of  the  most  recent  investigatioos,  assisted  by  his  own 
long  and  enlarged  experience. 

The  title  scarcely  doea  justice  to  the  scope  of  the  work.  With 
the  exception  of  the  procedures  of  operative  midwifery,  almost 
everything  connected  with  pregnancy  and  deliverv  is  brought  un- 
der  cons icherai ion,  and  there  are  few  physicians  wtio  will  not  find 
in  its  pages  much  that  will  prove  of  value  in  the  everv-day  practice 
of  their  profession.    Besides  the  full  consideration  or  the  principal 


subject  of  the  work,  there  are  special  chapters  on  the  reriod  of 
Human  Gestation,  the  Siirna  of  Delivery,  and  Spontaneous  Ampu- 
tation and  other  Accidents  to  the  FqbIus  in  Utero,  the  latter  illua- 
trated  with  numerous  figures. 

In  every  respect,  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  will  be 
found  worthy  of  its  distinguished  reputation. 


S^pontanemu  Amputation  in  UUro, 
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New  and  ImproYed  Edition— (Just  Isstied.) 

OBSTETRICS; 

THE  SCIENCE  JSJS[T>  THE  j^RT. 

BY   CHARLES   D.    MEIGS,   M.D., 

Proreitmr  uf  Midwifitxy  and  IMmmm  of  Women  ud  ChUdrm  in  Jeffermm  M«dieal  OoUcgep  of  PhilMielpUa. 

THIRD    EDITION,    REVISED. 

With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Illuttratloni. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume^  of  over  750  pagea^  leather ^  $3  75. 


Seetien  of  PeMe  Yueera. 

The  rapid  dt-mand  for  anoth«*r  editiun  of  thm  work  i*  a  sufficient  exprcpnion  of  the  farorable 
verdict  ot  the  proAwi*ion.  In  thun  preparinir  it  a  third  time  for  the  prep»,  the  author  ha»  enden 
▼ored  to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it  ha*  received  To  aecomplifih 
thin  he  ba«  thoroughly  revised  it  in  every  part.  Some  purtions  have  been  rewritten,  oiben« 
added,  new  i(lu»tration>«  have  been  in  many  instances  substituted  for  such  as  wire  not  deemed 
satisfiKStory,  while,  by  an  alteration  in  the  typographical  arrangement,  the  »ize  of  the  work  ban 
not  been  increased,  and  the  price  remains  unaltered.  In  its  present  improved  form,  it  is,  there- 
fore,  hoped  that  the  work  will  contmiie  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  pro/essioo  at  m 
sound,  practical,  and  comprehensive  Ststkic  of  Midwifery. 
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New  and  IiD|>roved  EdiMon— (Lately  Issued.) 


In  one  large 

and  very  handsome 

imperial  octavo  volume 

of  six  hundred  and 

fifty  pages, 

with  sizty-foar  plates, 

and  numerous 
wood-cuts  in  the  tezt^ 

containing  in  all 
nearly  200  large  and 
beautiful  figures, 
strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  raised 
bands;  price  $5. 


Ttoituin  Utero, 

THE    PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE   OF 

OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF  PARTURITION. 
BY  FRANCIS  H.  RAMSBOTHAM,  M.  D. 

A  NBW  AND  KNLARHED  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  RBVI8ED  BY  THB  AUTHOR. 

With  Additions  by  W.  V.  KEATING,  M.  D. 

In  calling:  the  attention  of  the  profex^ion  to  the  new  edition  of  lhi9  (Standard  work,  the  pub- 
lisberfi  would  remark  that  no  efibrttf  have  been  spared  to  f«cure  for  it  a  continuance  and  exten- 
sion of  the  remarkable  favor  wtlh  which  it  has  been  rt*ceived.  The  last  Ijondon  issue,  which 
was  considerably  enlarged,  has  received  a  further  revi>ion  from  the  author,  etipecially  for  this 
country.  Its  passage  through  the  press  here  has  been  supervified  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made 
numerous  additions  with  a  view  of  pre'«enting  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it 
thoroughly  to  American  modes  of  practice,  and  in  its  mechanical  execution,  a  similiar  superio- 
rity over  former  editions  will  be  found. 


/Vom  Prof.  Roclgt,  ofiht  XMvenity  of  Pnuuylwtma. 
To  the  American  pablic,  tt  is  most  Tslnable,  from 
its  Intrinsic  undoubted  excellence,  and  ss  being  the 
bent  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  It^ 
circulation  will,  I  trust,  be  extensiTe  throughout  our 
oonnUy. 

But  once  in  a  long  time  some  brilliant  genius  rears 
Us  head  above  the  horiaon  of  science,  and  illuminates 
and  purifies  every  defwrtment  that  he  investlgateii; 
and  his  works  become  tvpes,  by  which  innumeraUe 
imitators  model  their  feeble  productions.  Such  ageniua 
we  find  in  the  younger  Rsmsbotham,  and  such  a  type 
we  find  in  the  work  now  before  us.  The  biuding,  pa- 
per, type,  the  engr»ytngii  and  wood-cuts  are  all  m>  ex- 
cellent as  to  make  this  book  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  art  of  printing  that  have  given  such  a  worid- 


wide  reputation  to  its  enterprising  and  liberal  publish- 
f  re.  We  welcome  Ramsbotham's  i^ncipleii  aiid  Prao- 
tlce  of  Obfltetrie  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  our  library, 
and  confidently  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  with  the 
as«unince  that  tt  will  not  disappoint  thehr  most  san- 
guine expectations.—  Western  LanoeL 

The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the 
meritu  of  this  work  and  secured  its  tucce«  by  the  truly 
elegant  style  in  which  they  have  brought  it  out,  ex- 
celling themmlves  in  its  production,  e^Hscially  in  its 
plates.  It  is  dedkated  to  Prof.  Meigs,  and  has  the  em- 
phatic endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodge,  as  the  best  expo* 
nent  of  Britinh  Mklwifery.  We  know  of  no  text-book 
whkih  deeerves  in  all  respects  to  be  more  highly  re* 
commended  to  students,  and  we  could  winh  to  see  it 
in  the  hand^  of  every  pnM:titioner,  t^r  they  will  find  it 
invaluable  for  relbrenoe.— Jfed.  OaeUle, 
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AppUealhn  qfthe  Long  Forceps. 


ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 

Author  of  "A  Treati«e  on  IM-oeafes  of  Feroales,"  **Infknts  and  Children,"  Ac 

A  ITEW  ABIERIOAN,   FROM  A  LATE  AND  IMPROVED  ENQUSH  EDITION. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  bt  D.  F.  CONDIE,  M.D. 


To  bestow  praine  on  a  book  that  has  received  such 
marked  i^probatlon  would  be  superfluooR.  We  ne«d 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was  thought 
worthy  of  a  flivorable  reception  by  the  medical  public, 
we  can  confidently  afflrm  that  thin  will  be  fbund  much 
more  so.  The  lecturer,  the  practitioner,  and  the  stu- 
dent, may  all  have  recourse  to  its  paces,  and  derive 
fW>m  their  perui>al  much  intere«t  and  instruction  in 
everything  relating  to  theoretical  end  practical  mid- 
wifery.~.DiftUtn  Qmurtaiy  Journal  qf  Mtdioal  Science.. 

A  work  of  very  frreat  mnrit,  and  «uch  ss  we  can 
confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obstetric 
practitioner.— J^OfKfon  Medical  OazetU, 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  py^tem  extant  It 
Is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text>book,  and 
that  which  he  whose  necMwIties  confine  him  to  one 
book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all  others^ — South- 
em  MtdioBd  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press.— C7AaWes<on  Med.  Journal. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  neeessity  of  having  but  one 
work  on  midwifery,  and  permitted  to  ehoom,  we  would 
nnhesitstin^ly  take  Churchill.— H^«<em  Med.  and 
Surg  Joumak 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  deserving 
of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro,  the  advuiocd 
student,  or  the  practitioner. — Medical  Examiner, 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  superviskm  of 
Prof.  R.  td.  Huston,  have  been  received  with  marked 
Ihvor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  reprinted  fW>ra 
a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  careftilly  revised  and 
brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present  time,  does 
present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able  expoeitSon  of 
every  important  particular  embraced  in  the  depart- 
ment of  midwifery.  *  *  The  clearness,  directness,  and 
precision  of  its  teachinfts,  together  with  the  frreet 
amount  of  statistical  research  which  Its  text  exhibits, 
have  served  to  place  it  already  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
works  in  this  department  of  remedial  sclenoe.— i^T.  O. 
Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

In  our  opinion,  it  fbrms  one  of  the  best  If  not  the 
very  beet  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetrie  sefonoe 
which  we  at  present  possess  In  the  English  language. 
—Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sdencc 

Few  treatises  will  be  (bund  better  adapted  as  a  text- 
book Ibr  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the  ftvquent 
consultation  of  the  young  pmotltioner.— w4in«rio(m 
Medical  JoumaL 


DEWEES'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.    Illustrated 

by  occasional  cases  and  many  engravings.    Twelfth  edition,  with  the  author's  \9»t  improye- 
ments  and  corrections.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  600  pages,  $3  20. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.     By  Edward  Rioby,  M.D.,  Physician  to 

the  General  Lving-in  Hospiial,  &c.    Second  American  edition,  with  Notes  and  mdditioDal 
liluatrations.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  422  pages ;  extra  cloth,  $2  50. 


ON  PARTURITION,  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRICS.    By  W.  Tyler  Smith,  M.  D.,  Physician-Accoucheur  lo  Si.  Mary's  Hoapi- 
tal,  &c.    In  one  royal  l2mo.  volume  of  400  pages ;  extra  cKiih,  $1  25. 
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A  NSW  OB8TSTBICAI.  TISXT-BOOK-Just  laaued  (1858.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS; 

INCLUDING  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS.  CON- 
SIDERED AS  A  FREQUENT  CAUSE  OF  ABORTION. 
By  henry  miller,  M.D., 

PioftMor  of  Obitetrie  Medicine  in  the  Medle^  Department  of  the  UnlverMty  of  Louisrille,  ke. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD. 

In  OTU  handsome  oetano  volum*  of  624  pag—;  UathtTy  price  93  75. 

The  reputation 
ofDr  Miller  89  aa 
obffteirician  is  too 
widely  »preacl  to 
require  the  atten- 
tioo  of  the  profeit- 
8ion  to  be  ftpecially 
called  to  a  volume 
containing  the  ex- 
perience  of  bit 
long  and  eztenMive 
practice.  The  ve- 
ry favorable  recep- 
tion accorded  to  bit 
«» Treat i>«e  on  Hu- 
man Parturition," 
iit&ued  some  years 
since,  is  an  earnest 
that  the  present 
work  will  fulfil  (be 
author's  intention 
of  providing  with- 
in a  moderate  com- 
pass tt  completo 
and  irustwoitby 
text-book  for  tlie 
student,  and  book 
of  reference  for 
the  practitioner. 
Based  to  a  oertaiu 
extent  upon  the 
former  work,  but 
enlai^d  to  more 
than  double  its 
size,  and  almost 
wholly  rewritten, 
it  presents,  besides 

~^ the  matured  expe- 

Jnumal/aee  •/  Uunu,  mfUr  delivery.  rience   of  the  au- 

thor, the  most  re- 
cent views  and  investigalions  of  modem  ob«tetric  writers,  such  as  Dctbois,  Cazeaux,  Simpson, 
Ttlbr  Smith,  &c  ,  thus  embodying  the  results  not  only  of  the  American,  but  also  of  the  PariM, 
the  London,  and  the  Edinburgh  obstetric  schools.  The  author's  position  for  so  many  years  as 
a  teacher  of  his  favorite  branch,  has  given  him  a  familiarity  with  the  wants  of  students  and  a 
facility  of  conveying  instruction,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  the  volume  eminently  adapted  to 
its  purposes. 


To  follow  the  many  tempting  leads  offsred  Id  this 
work  would  be  an  Impossibility,  with  the  limits  here 
assigned,  and  the  ounory  character  of  the  notiee  can  be 
the  more  readily  reeondled  to  the  rerlewer's  mind,  aa 
he  pan  heartily  recommend  the  book,  not  in  the  hack- 
neyed phrase  as  one  **  without  which  no  ph vsidan** 
library  can  be  oonsidrred  complete,**  bat  as  instmci- 
{▼e  and  sogcestiTe  to  the  student,  and  refirediInK  to 
the  obstetrician,  from  its  manliness  and  the  stralgbtp 
fbrward  way  in  which  all  qaetUons  Interesting  to  the 
author  are  met— iV:  Y.  Jewm.  of  Med^  Sept.  1868. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  express  oar  regret  that 
we  cannot  do  ftall  JusUce  to  thfai  excellent  book,  by 
presenting  larger  extracts,  in  an  extended  roTiew. 
We  can  only  now  say  that,  we  have  derived  much 
pleasure  and  benefit  from  its  perusal,  and  that  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  professton,  both  to  prac- 
titioners and  to  pupils. — Sotdfum  MediocH  and  Surgi- 
eai  Jimrrua,  Aug.  1868. 

A  work  which  Is  well  deserrlng  of  being  ranked 
among  the  Tory  best  treatises  on  this  fanporlant  braodi 


of  medicine.  As  an  American  book,  we  commend  It 
to  the  special  Ihrornf  oar  readers— not  so  much,  bow- 
erer,  on  aeeount  of  its  domestic  origin  as  for  its  real 
merit.— St  Lome  Med  and  Surg.  Joum^  March,  1868. 

Destined  to  assume  a  high  and  permanent  rank 
among  the  standard  American  treatises  on  the  theory 
and  pracUce  of  midwifisry.  It  is  not  only  generally 
full,  correct,  dear,  and  distinct  in  its  teachings,  bat 
it  prevents  a  manly  vigor  and  directness  In  the  hand- 
ling of  all  the  questions  embraced  within  Its  general 
su^ect,  that  cannot  fistl  to  impart  themseWes.  in  some 
extent,  at  least,  to  Its  readers;  indudng  them,  in  their 
turn,  to  examine,  think,  and  decide  Ibr  themselTes.— 
N.  A.  Medieo-CMrurffical  tUview,  May,  1868. 

On  accoant  of  Its  soand  practical  Talno,  great  dear- 
ness.  and,  in  most  portions,  coodseness,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  commend  it  both  to  the  young  stndent  and 
to  the  old  practitioner,  and  we  belicTe  there  are  but 
few  even  of  the  latter  class  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  thry  have  been  much  instracted  as  wdl  as  en- 
tertained by  its  prrosal  —Charleston  ifsd.  .^Mtrtiol  and 
Beeiew,  May,  1868. 
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SURGICAL   ANATOMY. 

BY  JOSEPH  MACLISE,  Surgeon. 

FOBHUra  ONB  YOLUMB,  TBRY  LABGB  IMPBBIAL  QUABTO. 

WITH 

Stxtg-ng^  large  anb  S^fflntbib  plates  teaimi  in  i^t  ht$i  stgle,  anb  beanfifitll;  colotth. 

Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures^  many  of  them  the  size  of  life, 

TOOBTHKK  WITH  COPIOUS  AMD  XXPLABATOBT  LBTTBB  PBKtt. 

Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  doth^  being  one  of  the  cheapest  and  beet  executed 
Surgical  u>or/he  as  yet  issued  ift  this  country ^  $11  00;  alsoy  in  leather ,  $12  00. 

*i^*  The  sixe  of  this  work  prevents  itn  transmission  by  mail  as  a  whole,  but  copies  are  furnished 
for  that  purpose,  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout  wrappers ;  price  ^  00. 

This  great  work  being  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete 
work  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  punlished  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply 
a  want  long  felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy 
to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well 
as  their  abnormal  deviations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of 
anatomical  material,  and  to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident ; 
while  the  price  of  the  book,  notwithManding  the  large  sise,  beauty,  and  nnish  of  the  very  nu- 
merous  illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 
The  publishers  therefore  confidently  anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent 
work. 


One  of  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age 
hi   Sargioal  AxkhUmiy,-^  British  American    Medical 


Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  Indeed,  we 
have  not  language  to  do  it  Justice^— CMtb  Medical  and 
SurgioalJounud. 

The  most  admirable  surgical  atlas  we  bare  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprlTed  of  demonstratiTe  dissec- 
tions upon  the  human  sal^ect,  it  Is  an  invaloable 
oompanion.— iV.  J.  Medkxd  JReporUr. 

The  most  accurately  engraTed  and  beantlftilly 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book--one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  sarglcal  works 
ever  published.— A^^Uo  Medioal  JcwmaL 

It  Is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well  il- 
lustrated, and  so  u^eftil  a  work,  is  offered  at  so  mode- 
rate a  price.— C^orfeiion  Medical  JowmaL 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places  them 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.— iCedicaZ 


Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  hare  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  n^ch,— Southern  Medioal  and 
SurgicalJoumal. 

No  such  lithographic  Ulnstraftions  of  surgical  re- 
gions hare  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.— Boston 
Medioal  and  Surffical  Journal, 

As  a  sarglcal  anatomist,  Mr.  Maolise  has  probably 
no  superior.- BrilicA  and  Foreign  Medioo-Cffdrurgioal 
Reeiew, 

Of  great  value  to  tbe  student  engaged  In  dlmeetlng, 
and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  fh>m  the  means  of 
keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge.— Jfediberi  Times. 

The  mechanical  execution  cannot  be  ezoelled.r-> 
TransyUoania  MedicalJoumaL 

A  worH  which  lias  no  parallel  In  point  of  accuracy 
and  cheapness  in  the  Bnglish  language.- JV.  F.  JbumoZ 
qf  Medicine, 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should  fiall 
to  possess  ii^^Rt^tkinifs  Abstract. 

Gbuntry  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im- 
mense rnlue. — N.  T.  Medioal  Oatette, 


To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession, such  a  work  Is  almost  indiiqiiensable. — Duhtin 
Quarterly  Medioal  JoumaL 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  announce  to  the  pro- 
fession the  completion  of  this  truly  magnificent  work, 
which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  unrivalled,  both 
for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beauty  of  colorine,  and  adl 
the  reqnirite  explanatkms  of  the  sulyect  In  band.  To 
the  publishers,  the  profession  In  America  is  deeply 
indebted  for  placing  such  a  valuable,  such  a  ustifbl 
work,  at  Its  disposal,  and  at  such  a  moderate  price.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  finished  and  complete  pictures  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  ever  offered  to  the  profesrion  of 
America.  With  these  plates  before  them,  the  student 
and  practitioner  can  never  be  at  a  loss,  under  the 
most  desperate  drcnmstances.  We  do  not  Intend 
these  for  commonplace  eompllraents.  We  are  slnoerv ; 
because  we  know  the  wwk  will  be  found  InTaluable 
to  the  young,  no  less  than  the  old,  snrgeon.— 2%e  l^em 
Orieans  Medioal  and  Swrgieal  JournaL 

This  is  by  fkr  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Anatomy 
that  has  come  under  our  obserTatlon.  We  Know  of 
no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  student,  in  any 
degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dissection.  A  careAil 
study  of  theiie  plates,  and  of  the  commentaries  no 
them,  would  almost  make  an  anatomist  of  a  diligent 
student.  And  to  one  who  has  studied  an^omy  by 
dissection,  this  work  is  iuTaluable  e»  a  perpetual  re- 
membrancer, in  matters  of  knowledge  tliat  maj  slip 
from  the  memory.  The  practitioner  can  search  con- 
sider himself  equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  profession 
without  such  a  work  as  this — and  this  has  no  riral-^ 
In  his  library.  Fn  those  sudden  emergendes  that  so 
often  ariM,  and  which  require  the  in«tantaneoas  com- 
mand of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  work  of  this 
kind  keeps  the  details  of  the  disfiecting-room  perpetu- 
ally flresh  in  the  memory.  We  repeat  that  no  medical 
library,  however  large,  can  be  complete  without  Ma- 
dise's  Surgical  Anatomy.  The  American  edition  is 
well  entitled  to  tbooonfldence  of  the  profession,  and 
Khould  command,  among  Uiem,  an  extensive  sale. 
The  investment  of  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  this 
work  win  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable  one,  and  if 
practitioners  would  qualify  themselves  thoroughly 
with  such  important  knowledge  as  is  contained  in 
works  of  this  kind,  there  would  be  fiiwer  of  them  sMi- 
Ing  fhr  employment — 2%e  Western  Journal  i\f  Jfatwwe 
and  Surgery. 


CP*  The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  furnished,  and  the  beauty  of  its  exeoation, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compeneate  the  pul>li»her8  for  tiie  lieavy  expenses  incurred. 
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Hew  and  enlarged  edition— How  Beadj  (1860). 

THE  SCIEIfCE  ANdIrT  OF  SURGERY. 

BBINQ  A 

f natist  m  Surgical  Injnnts,  fisrasts,  anlr  %ntti0ns. 

BY  JOHN  ERICHSEN, 

Profefltor  of  Surgery  in  Uaivenity  College,  London,  Ae. 

jk  Hew  and  improTed  Amerioan,  firom  tlie  Second  enlarged  and  eareftilly  revlied  Engliih 

edition. 

ILLUSTBATBD   BY  OYER  FOOB  HUNDBBD  EN0BAYIN08  ON  WOOD,    MANY  OF  WHICH   ABB   FROM 

NEW  SUBJECTS. 

In  one  very  large  and  handeome  octavo  volume,  of  1000  eloeely  printed  pagee,  strongly  bound  in 
teather,  with  raised  bande  ;  price  $4  50. 


Lateral  Flap  Operation  iff  the  Thigh. 

The  author  has  subjected  this  work  to  a  most  thorough  revision,  and  every  portion  will  be 
found  to  bear  the  marks  of  his  desire  to  render  it  an  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  oondition 
oC  surgical  science,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  considerable 
increase  in  its  frize,  and  in  the  number  or  illustrations. 
The  publishers  therefore  trust  that  it  will  be  found  to 
merit  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  with 
which  it  has  becji  received. 

The  present  edition  has  been  mnoh  extended,  many  of  the 
diapters  entirely  rewritten,  and  upwards  of  160  new  tllu»tntk>ns 
have  been  Introduced.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  all  the 
modem  improTements  in  surgery,  espedally  to  the  Rubject  of 
reMcUon  of  joints,  whieli  ie  moRt  faWy  considered  and  illustrated. 
The  additions  to  the  work  are  almoet  exduslTely  of  a  practical 
character.— Zondon  Lancet,  OcL  17, 1857. 

It  requires  no  small  power  of  oondensatkin,  no  slight  tact  and 
Judgment,  to  prepare  a  work  witliin  a  moderate  compass  on  so 
wide  a  sut^Jeot  as  the  science  and  art  of  Su^ery,  which  nball 
descend  with  sufficient  minuteneM  into  praetioal  details  to  b^ 
eorae  useful  at  the  bedside,  and  at  the  same  time  stiall  expound 
tlioee  principles  which  are  to  guide  tlie  student  in  his  studies  of 
surgical  sdenee.  Mr  Erichsen's  task  was  a  most  difficult  one, 
and  be  has  accomplished  it  in  a  manner  which  entitles  bis  work 
to  a  place  beside  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  sister  science  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  award  any  surgical  work  a  higher  meed  of 
praise.— London  Mod.  Ttmes  and  Gaeette,  Oct.  31, 1867. 

It  is,  in  our  humble  Judgment,  decidedly  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language.  Strange  that  Just  such  books  are 
not  oftener  produced  by  public  teachers  of  surgery  in  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  It  Is  a  matt«r  of  great  antoni^h- 
ment,  but  no  less  true  than  astonishing,  that  of  the  many  works 
on  surgery  republished  in  this  countrr  within  the  lant  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  as  text-books  for  medical  students,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  even  approximates  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar 
wants  of  young  men  Just  entering  upon  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  profession. — Western  Joum.of  Med.  and  Surgery. 

Embracing,  as  will  be  peroelTed,  the  whole  surgical  domain, 
and  each  division  of  itself  almost  complete  and  perfect,  each 
chapter  fiill  and  explicit,  each  sut^ect  fkitbflilly  exhibited,  we 
can  only  express  our  estimate  of  it  in  the  aggregate.  We  con- 
sider it  an  excellent  contribution  to  surgery,  as  probably  the 
best  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  sul^ect,  and  with  great 

pleasure  we  add  it  to  our  text-booka— -iVasAvtOe  Joum.  qf  Med.  Starched  Bandage  Apparahufir 

and  Surgery.  Fractured  Leg. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  JAMES  MILLER,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Profeosor  of  Surgery  in  the  UniTernIty  of  Edinburgh,  to. 

J^ourt^  American,  from  l^t  E^b  anb  JtKseb  (BirgUs^  fibtttnn. 

The  extended  reputation  enjoyed  by  this 
work  will  be  fully  maintained  by  the  pret^ent 
edition.  Thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  it 
will  be  found  a  clear  and  compendious  exposi- 
tion of  surgical  science  in  its  most  advanced 
condition. 

In  connection  with  the  recently  issued  third 
edition  of  the  author's  "  Practice  of  Surgery," 
it  forms  a  very  complete  system  of  Surgery  in 
all  its  branches. 

Miller**  Principles  of  Surgery  hss  become  s  &Torite 
standHrd  with  surgeons  wherever  the  Kngliiih  lanRuage 
is  spoken,  and,  together  with  Miller's  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, constitute  a  surgical  library  for  all  practical 
purposes.— JVcuArtffc  •/oumoj  of  Medicine^  Sept.  1856. 

The  medical  student  who  does  not  intend  to  prac- 
tice operative  surgery,  oevertheleMt,  will  find  Prof 
Miller's  Principles  of  Surgery  one  of  the  best  books  as 
a  safe  guide  in  the  practice  of  physic,  not  to  say  Sur- 
gery. This  fourth  edition  of  Prof.  Miller's  Principles 
of  Surgery,  now  diligently  revised,  greatly  enlarged, 
abundantly  illustrated,  enriched  with  recent  facts, 
and  reasoned  out  of  the  author's  more  matured  and 
enlarged  experiences,  must  prove  acceptable  and  very 
necessary  to  both  physicians  and  surgeons  desirous  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge. 
—N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  May,  1850. 

On  these  accounts,  especially,  apart  fh>m  the  well- 
known  elegance  and  clearness  of  language,  as  well  as 
comprehensive  range  of  topics  and  elevated  scientific 
tone  of  Prof  Miller's  treatise,  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that  its  high  position  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  eX' 
emplars  of  the  PrincipleM  of  Surgery-  perhaps  the 
boKt  of  its  clsss — iri  abundantly  maintained.  We 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  atteotioa  of  pupils  and 


Simple  artd  Compound  Cancer  CeOi. 

practitjnners  as  a  valuable  elementary  preceptor. 
They  may  safely  resort  to  it,  and,  within  the  limits  of 
a  text-book,  depend  upon  it  as  a  reliable  monitor  and 
guide  in  their  earlier  studies ;  while  they  will  be  apt 
to  find  it,  along  with  works  of  greater  compass  and 
pretension,  no  mean  instructor  In  any  stage  of  a  pro- 
fessional career.— .^»i«rtoan  Journal  Med.  Sdencet* 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  JAMES  MILLER,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

r  of  Surgerj  in  the  UnWeTtUy  of  Edinborgb. 


A  ITEW  AND  REVISED  AMERIOAV,  FROM  THE  LAST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

SRii^  obtr  i\pu  ^nnbreb  beanii&l  llUtstrRttotts  on  SSoob. 

Jn  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume^  of  over  seven  hundred  pages  ;  leather ^  S3  75. 
To  match  the  **  Principles  of  Surgery.'' 


Ligatures  of  the  Posterior  Tib'ol. 


Polypt  of  the  Fact, 


B7  the  almoet  uimnimouB  Tolce  of  the  profeesloD, 
hid  works,  both  on  the  princlpleit  and  practice  of  tur- 
gery,  have  been  a»igned  the  highest  ranlc.  If  we 
were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  Surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  superior  to  all 
others. — Sl  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author,  distinguished  alike  as  a  practitioner 
and  writer,  ha^ in  this  and  his*'  Principles,"  presented 
to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  style  of  writing  is 
original,  ImpreesiTe,  and  engaging,  energetic,  condse, 
and  lucid.  Vew  ha?e  the  fticulty  of  condensing  so 
much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same  time  so  persist- 
ently holding  the  attention;  indeed,  he  appears  to 
make  the  very  pmoess  of  ooodensaUon  a  means  of 
producing  attractions.  Whether  as  a  text-book  for 
students  or  a  book  of  reference  for  practitioners,  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  reoom  mended.— &ii<A<m  Journal 
of  Medical  and  Physical  Sdenos, 


No  enoomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity  of 
Miller's  Surgery.  Its  reputation  in  tikis  country  ia 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Principles  qf 
Surgery^  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to 
which  no  oonwientions  surgeon  would  be  willing  to 
practise  his  art — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

It  is  seldom  that  two  Tolumes  hare  ever  made  so 
profound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
"  Prineiplee"  and  the  "Practioe"  of  Surgery,  by  Mr. 
Miller— or  so  richly  merited  th<t  reputation  they  have 
acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensible,  prao- 
tical,  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  bow  to  talk  it/— Xien- 
tucky  Medical  Beoorder. 

The  two  Tolumee  together  form  a  complete  ezposA 
of  the  present  state  of  Surgery,  and  they  ought  to  be 
on  the  shelTes  of  every  surgeon.— A.  /.  M«iieal  Re- 
porUr. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACnCE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

BY  ROBERT  DRUTTT, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

^  ntb  ^nttrican,  bom  a  latt  anb  im^obtb  ITonbon  €biium. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  SARGENT,  M.  D., 

*  Author  of  "  Minor  Surgery,"  kc 


The  author  has  evidently  rannackcd  ereiy  standard 
treatise  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  all  that  is 
really  practically  ufiefal  at  the  bedside  will  be  found 
in  a  form  at  once  clear,  disliuct,  and  interesting. — 
£dinb.  Monthiy  Mtd.  JoumaL 


Bandog*  for  Fractured  Jaw 


Drultt's  work,  eoudensed,  systematic,  lucid,  and 
practical  as  it  is,  beyond  Boost  works  on  Surgery  ae- 
oessf  ble  to  the  American  student,  has  had  much  enr* 
rency  in  Ibfs  country,  and  under  its  present  auspices 
promises  to  rise  to  yet  higher  fcTor.— TAe  We$tem 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surfftry, 

The  most  accurate  and  ample  rdniroA  ti  the  present 
state  of  Suricery  that  we  are  acquainted  with.— X>u6> 
Hn  Medical  JotamaL 

A  better  book  on  the  principles  and  praetice  of  Snr> 
gery  as  now  understood  in  England  and  America,  has 
not  been  given  to  the  profession. — Boeton  Medical  and 
Surgical  JoumaL 

An  unsurpassable  compendium,  not  only  of  Surgi- 
cal, but  of  Medical  Practice.— Zomion  Medical  OaaeUe. 

No  work,  In  our  opinion,  equals  It  In  presenting  so 
much  valuable  nurgical  matter  in  so  small  a  oompaas. 
-^St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgiad  JoumaL 

Thii  work  merits  our  warmest  commendations,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  it  to  young  surgeons  as  an 
admirable  digeiit  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  mo- 
dem Surgery  ^Medical  OazeUe, 

It  may  be  saM  with  truth  that  the  work  ofVr.  Pru- 
itt  affords  a  complete,  though  brief  and  condensed* 
view  of  the  entire  field  of  modern  surgery.  We  know 
of  no  work  on  the  same  sulyect  baring  the  appearance 
of  a  manual,  which  includes  so  many  topics  of  interest 
to  the  surgeon;  and  the  terse  manner  la  which  eaoh 
has  been  treated  erinces  a  most  enviable  quality  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  seems  to  bsTs  an 
innate  power  of  Rearchlng  out  and  graitplng  the  leading 
facts  and  features  of  the  most  elaborate  prodncUons  of 
the  pen.  It  in  a  useful  handbook  for  the  practitioner, 
and  we  should  deem  a  teacher  of  surgery  unpardoo- 
able  who  did  not  recommend  It  to  his  pupils.  In  our 
own  opinion,  it  Is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  studenL— iVowwcioi  Med  and  Surgical  J ' 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  PIRRIB,  F.R.S.E., 

R«giiia  ProfaMor  of  Surgery  in  Um  Unifcralty  of  Abontoen,  to. 

Edited,  with  Additions,  bt  JOHN  NEILL,  M.D., 

Sorg«on  to  th«  PenntylTuiU  H(MplUl,  ProflMaor  of  Surgery  in  tb«  Penoa.  Uwdieal  Goltog^  Ac 

Jn  one  large  and  handeome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  pagee,  leather,  with  three  hundred  and  tijp- 
teen  beautiful  iUuetraiiome  on  wood  ;  priee  $8  75« 

HowoTer  well  H 
nay  be  arleptoil  for 
a  texMMwk  (and  in 
thin  reiq>ect  it  maj 
compete  with  the 
beet  of  them),  of 
thin  mueb  our  reed- 
ing  hae  oonvinoed 
us,  that,  as  a  tys- 
tematte  treatim,  It 
In  eareftilly  and  aUy 
written,  and  can 
hardly  &U  to  ooa* 
maod  a  prominent 
noeition  in  the  U- 
hrary  oi  praetltion- 
em :  though  not 
onnipletein  the  full- 
wit  eenee  of  the 
word,  it  nererthe* 
leiiii  ftimishee  the 
ilndeat  and  praeti- 
tiooer  with  ai«  oon- 
dM  and  chaste  a 
work  as  exiau  In 
our  language.  The 
addition*  to  the  to- 
Inme  by  Dr  NelU, 
are  Judidowi;  and 
while  they  render 
it  more  complete, 
greatly  enhance  its 
practical  ralue,  as  a 
work  i6r  practition- 
ers and  studentn. — 
N.  T.  Jtmr.  </  iML 

Our  impveflidon  In 
that,  aa  a  manual 
for  etudenta,  Pir^ 
rle'a  la  tie  beat 
work  evtaal'  TfM- 
cm  JRd.  and  Surg, 
JoumaL 


We  know  of  no  other  iurglcal  work  of  a  reaMnahle 
ake^  wberfifn  there  Is  ra  much  theory  and  practice,  or 
where  nutjeeta  are  more  aonndly  or  clearly  taught — 
The  Stethneoofe, 


We  ean  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  tM  beat  trcatiiea 
on  surgery  In  the  Bngllah  language.  We  Tory  stronglt 
recommend  this  excellent  work,  both  to  the  ^aetl- 
tioner  and  studenkr— Chtuida  MeiiealJoumal, 


OPERATIYE   SURGERY. 


BY  FREDERICK  C.  SKEY,  F.R.S. 

m^tli  about  100  EngniTiiigt  on  Wood. 

fn  one  handeome  octavo  volume  o/over  650  pjgee;  ex- 
tra doth,  $3  25. 


We  cannot  withhold  flrom  this  work  our  high  commenda- 
tion. Students  and  praetitionera  will  find  It  an  InTaluaUe 
teacher  and  gukle  upon  every  topic  connected  with  this  de- 
partment—Jveie  Fork  Medieal  Oautte. 

A  work  of  the  rery  higheat  Impcrtaaee— a  work  by  Itaelf.— 
Xondon  Mai.  Gluear. 


Ligaiurt  qf  th*  Faeinl  Anmry. 
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Excision  of  Scapula. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

By  WILLIAM  FERGUSSON,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Surgery  Id  King's  OoUege,  London. 

(dfoitrt^  ^nteiican,  front  t}ft  S^b  sub  Cnlargtb  ^ottbon  CbitioTC. 

WITH  THREE  HUKDRED  AND  NINETT-THREE  ILL  V  8  THAT  lOK  8  OK  WOOD. 

In  oTie  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume^  of  over  600  pages,  leather ,  S3  00. 


No  work  was  ever  written  which  more  nearly  eom- 
prehended  the  neoessities  of  the  student  and  practi- 
tSoner,  and  was  more  carefully  arranged  to  that  single 
pnrpoeei  than  this.— -iVl  Y.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  addition  of  many  new  pages  makes  this  work 
more  tluin  erer  indispensahle  to  the  student  and 
]^raetltk>ner.— jBanJ(m^«  Abstract. 

For  the  general  practitioner  who  does  not  make  a 
specialty  of  surgeiy,  It  is  certainly  invaluable  The 
style  Is  eondae,  pointed,  and  clear.    The  descriptions 


of  the  rarious  operations  are  eoneentrated  and  aeeu- 
rato,  so  that  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  principles  of 
the  most  difficult  operations  may  be  obtained  by  a 
reference  of  a  few  moments  to  its  pages. — fVkstem 
iMncH. 

Among  the  numerous  works  upon  8urg«>nr  pabUsb« 
ed  of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  value  more  bighly 
than  the  one  before  us.  It  is,  perhapSf  the  very  oeot 
we  have  for  a  text-book  and  for  ordinary  reference, 
being:  concise  and  eminmntly  praetkaL— jSb«tA<m  JM. 
and  Surg  JoumaL 


OPERATIYE  SURGERY; 

BASED  ON  NORMAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  J.  F.  MALGAIGNE. 

TRANSLATED  PROM  THE  FRENCH,  BY  FREDERIC  BRITTAN,  M.  D.,  &c. 

ILLU8TRATID  BT  WOOD-KIfQBAVIirOS, 
FROM  DE8IGir8  BT  DR.  WE8TMAC0TT. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volumst  of  564  pages ,  extra 
doth,  92  0^, 

We  hare  long  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  textbooks  in  our  library.  — 
Bn^cJo  Med.  and  Surg.  JawmaL 

Certainly  one  of  the  best  books  published  on  opera* 
tive  surgery.— jBtftn6t«ryA  Medical  Journal. 

To  express  In  a  (Ibw  words  our  opinion  of  Malgalgne's 
work,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  very  best 
guide  in  surgical  opermttons  that  has  come  before  the 
profession  In  any  language. — CharUston  Medical  and 
Surgical  JoumaL  CheOoplasty  qftks  Lover  Up. 
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ON  BANDAGING. 

AND   OTHER  OPERATIONS   OF   MINOR  SURQERY. 
BY  F.  W.   SARGENT,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  Boixeom  to  Wills't  HcMpital,  Ae. 

HBW  BDITIOH,   RETI8BD  AND  BVLARaSD. 

This  very  nteftil  little  work  haa  long  been  a  fcTorlte  with  prtotiUon-  ^ 

era  and  students.  The  reeent  call  for  a  new  edition  has  induced  Its 
author  to  make  numerous  important  addltionii.  A  slight  alteration 
in  the  sise  of  the  page  has  enabled  him  to  introduee  the  new  matter, 
to  the  extent  of  some  fifty  pages  of  the  former  edition,  at  ttie  same 
time  that  his  volume  is  rendered  still  more  compact  than  its  less  com- 
prebenslTe  predeoessom.  A  double  gain  is  thus  effected,  which,  in  a 
ffodemecuM  of  this  kind,  is  a  material  improvement —.im.  MtcUoal 
Journal. 

Sargent's  Minor  Surgery  has  always  been  popular,  and  deserredly 
so.  It  fiimkhes  that  knowledge  of  the  most  frequentlj  requisite  per> 
formanoes  of  suiglcal  art  whi^  cannot  be  entirely  understood  by  at- 
tending clinical  toetures.  The  art  of  bandaging,  which  Is  regularly 
taught  in  Europe,  is  verv  frequently  overlooked  Irr  teaclwrs  In  this 
country;  the  student  and  Junior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  re- 
quire that  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely  and  happily 
supplies.  It  is  neatly  printed  and  copiously  illustrated  bv  the  enter- 
prinng  publishers,  and  should  be  possessed  by  all  who  desire  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details  of  this  branch  of  oar  art— 
Charkiton  Med,  Joum.  and  Review, 

The  author  has  selected,  arranged,  and  elucidated  the  sul^ect-matter 
of  his  work  in  a  masterly  manner.    Here  the  stndent  will  find  nothing  Feur-taiUd  Bandagtjbr 

but  what  Is  essential  he  sliould  know  well  and  never  forget— the  alpha-  th  e  Head 

het  of  a  surgical  education.    For  practical  utility  and  comprehensive 

terseness  of  language,  this  volume  has  already  earned  itself  a  reputation;  and  It  Is  almost  a  work  of  soper- 
erogation,  upon  our  part,  earnestly  to  recommend  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  dsslgnsd— the  younger  suxgsoa 
and  student— XouurtOe  Reeteet^  Nov.  1856. 

We  have  never  examined  a  work  which  has  better  fiilfllled  its  misrioo.  Dr  8.  has  given  in  a  poitaMe  and 
neat  volume  an  admirably  illustrated  summary  of  theory  and  practice,  in  relation  to  implements,  bandages, 
firaotures,  apparatus,  dislocations,  and  other  cognate  sul^iects  appertaining  to  the  domain  of  Minor  SurgeiT.— 
N.O.MBd.emdawrg,I<mmaL 


MINOR  SURGERY; 

OR,  HINTS  ON   THE   EVEAY-DAY   DUTIES  OF  THE  8URQEON. 
BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Profossor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  fto. 

TEIED    BDITIOM,  WITH    NnilBROnS    ADDITIONS. 
XLLUSraATXD  BT 

Kbo  ^nbrtb  itnb  foiig-stben  Cngiabhigf. 

In  one  largt  royal  \2nui,  volume,  of  over  450  page*,  leather,  $2  25;  extra  cloth,  $2  00. 

No  young  practitioner  should  be  without  this  little  I  with  more  real  benefit,  than  the  more  voluminona 
volume;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  It  may  be    works.— H%t<em  Xancet. 
eonsulted  by  the  senior  members  of  the  profonion  | 
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A  HEW  WOBX  OH  THI  UBIHAST  OBeAHa— How  BmAf  aM8). 

DISEASES  OF  THE"1jRINARY  ORGANS: 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT. 

Br  WILLIAM  WALLACE  MORLAND,  M.D., 

FttUow  of  tiM  ManMha0«tte  Medical  Soctetj,  to, 

WITH  XLLU8TBATXOH8. 

In  one  large  and  haiede&me  octavo  volume^  ofahatit  600  pp.^ 
extra  doth.    Price  $3  50. 

This  ▼oliime,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  the  want  of  a  work 
which  within  convenient  compass  should  present  Ibe  whole 
subject  of  the  diseases  to  which  all  ibe  urinary  organs  are 
liable,  with  their  treatmeni,  both  medical  and  surgical.  The 
aim  of  the  author  has  b^en  throughout  to  present  the  results 
of  the  most  leceMt  invest igbi ions  in  a  clear  and  succinct  man 
ner,  omitting  nothing  of  practical  hnportanoe  without  at  the 
same  time  embarrassing  the  student  with  unneoessary  specu- 
latfons.  Various  elaborate  and  important  works  have  recent- 
ly appeared  on  diflerent  departments  of  the  ^ubject,  but  none, 
it  is  believed,  which  thorougbiv  covers  the  whole  ground  in 
the  manner  which  Dr.  Morland  has  attempted. 


TvhefilMI  with  Oil-tt&kutes 
(fatty  Degenerauon  o/Kidnef). 

This  work  in  one  of  ranch  merit,  worthy  of  the  oare* 
fill  pemsal  of  every  phyeidan,  and  deserrlBK  of  a 
T  laee  in  hi*  library,  an  a  hook  of  reference.  We  are 
hi  want  of  Just  nuch  books  as  this  work  of  Dr.  Mor^ 
Innd.  We  cannot  diiimi««  Dr.  M.'s  work  without  the 
rfi^laration  that  it  is  a  good  book,  for  which  he  meritn. 
and  we  hope  be  wU]  rereiT*.  the  aubiitaotial  thanks  of 
the  profeesfon.— ifed.  and  Surg.  Rqportgr,  Not.  6, 1858. 


The  oompo»4tioii  of  thwe  essays  neresikitated  a  care- 
ful examination  of  contemporary  literature,  and  In 
the  subsequent  embodiment  of  tLem  in  the  present 
systematic  volume,  all  titat  has  since  transpired  has 
been  oonKlentiousiToolleeted  and  well  digested,  brhi|^ 
Ing  the  work  up  to  the  latest  advanoes  of  sorgieal 
selenoe.— AasAvtTZe  Montfd^  itcoord,  Nov.  1866. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition— (Jnat  iMned.) 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP 

OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


BT  T.  WHABTON  JONES,  F.t.8^ 

Frofeasor  of  Ophthalmie  Medicine  and  Suigery  in 
UniTerstty  OoUege,  London. 

-W^ith  110  Illaatrations. 

S^econb  ^mttitun  Cbition, 

TTITH  ADDITIONS, 

VBOM  TBB  8BC0XD  AND    RBTISBP  BN«LI8B 
BDITIOV. 

In  one  large  and  handeome  royal  12mo.  voLf 
extra  cloth,  of&OO  pagtt,  $1  50. 

This  favorite  manual  has  received  from 
the  author  a  very  thorough  revision,  bringmg 
it  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  sub- 
ject. His  very  extensive  additions,  and  those 
of  the  editor,  have,  however,  been  accom- 
modated by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
page,  without  enlarging  the  bulk  of  the  vo- 
lume, and  the  work  has  accordingly  been  re- 
tained at  its  former  very  nooderate  price. 


Oraniilar  Conjunetivm^  wilh  Pannve. 


We  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Jonee*s  Ophthalmic  i  This  popular  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  is  a  stand- 
^ledidne  and  Suricery  as  incomparably  the  very  best '  ard  authority  hoth  in  England  and  America.  It  ably 
manual  ever  published,  in  the  English  language,  upon  |  dipousses  the  suUect  of  Ophtiialroio  Pathology  and 


the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  second  edition 
appears  under  nnny  advantages  over  the  first;  and 
we  may  safely  assiit  of  it,  that  we  know  of  no  other 
work  on  the  eye  we  can  so  confidently  recommend  to 
the  student  fbr  study,  or  to  the  practitioner  Ibr  prao- 
Xioe.'-Montreal  Med.  Chronidty  June,  1866. 


Therapeutics,  is  cheaper  than  the  larger  works  upon 
these  topics,  and  we  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
most  Talnsble  guide  in  the  suooesefkil  management  of 
this  troublesome  das*  of  disoaacs. — NathriOe  Joumid 
qf  Medieine,  Sept.  ISSH. 
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JXmir  and  Bnlarged  Edltloii~(Baoantl7  luaed.) 


InlToduetion  qftkt  Calheter 

A  PRACTICAL  TBEATISB 

OV  THB 

DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS 

OF  THB 

URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND  THE  URETHRA. 
BY  8.  D.  GROSS,  M.  D,, 

Proftmor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jeffenon  Medkml  Collegv  of  Phfladelphfa. 
8BC0VD    BDITIOX,    BB7I8BD    AMD    MUCH    BBLABaiD. 

WBAi\i  ont  ^itnbreb  anb  ng^g-fbatr  lUnstzationt. 

In  one  large  and  very  kandtome  octavo  volumtf  of  over  nine  hundred  foyet,  extra  cloth,  $4  75  ; 
leather,  rawed  band;  $5  25. 

pnettaa  details,  it  mj  in  truth  he  saM  to  leaM 

*  Jug  to  be  doeired  on  no  important  a  f  ub- 

tlie  addltfons  and  modifioations  renolV 


Whoerer  will  peruM  the  rast  amount  of  yaluable 
practical  inibrmation  it  oontaias.  And  which  we  haTe 
oven  unable  eTen  to  notice,  will,  we  think,  asree  with 
UK  that  there  Is  no  work  in  the  English  language 
which  can  make  any  Just  pretensions  to  be  its  equal. 
^N.  T,  Jowwd  qf  ifcdiemc 

On  the  appearanoe  of  the  llrat  edition  of  this  work, 
the  leading  English  medical  review  predicted  that  it 
would  haTe  a  "  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
surgery  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the 
preoent  age.**  This  prediction  has  been  amply  Ailfllled. 
Dr.  Grossrs  treatise  has  been  found  to  supply  oomplete- 
1t  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever  since  the  eleTa> 
tlon  of  surgery  to  the  rank  of  sdenoe,  of  a  good  prao> 
tical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  Its 
accessory  organs.  Fhilosophica]  in  its  denign,  me* 
thodical  In  Its  arrangements,  ample  and  soui^  in  Its 


scarcely  anything  to  be  desired  on  so  important  a  f  ub- 
Jcot,  and  with  the  additfons  and  modifications  resold 
ing  fh>m  future  discoreries  and  ImproTements,  It  wii 
proliably  remain  one  of  the  most  ralnable  workp  on 
this  subject  so  long  as  the  sdenoe  of  medicine  i^hall 
exist— Anton  Med.  and  Any.  JotimaL 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  the 
ntmoet  Talue  in  the  InTesttgatlon  of  these  diseases.— 
Ameriean  Medical  JeumaL 

Dr.  Gross  has  brought  all  Us  leaning,  experience, 
tact  and  Judgment  to  the  task,  and  has  produced  a 
work  worthy  of  his  high  reputatton.  We  foel  per* 
fsctly  safe  in  reoomsBending  it  to  our  readers  as  a  mo> 
nograph  unequalled  in  interest  and  practical  Taloe 
hy  any  other  on  tbe  snlgect  in  our  language^ — The 
Wettem  Journal  qf  Medietne  emd  Swrgtry. 


By  the  same  Author— (Preparing.) 
A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY; 

DIAGNOBTIC,   PATHOLOGICAL,  THERAPEUTIC,  AND  OPERATIVE. 

WITH  VBBY  NUMBB0U8  OBiaiKAL  ILLD8TBATI0NS  ON  WOOD. 

In  two  octavo  volumes. 
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Hew  and  Bnlarged  Bditlon— ( Jnst  IlHnied.) 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  TBB 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS, 

AND  OF  THB 

gPEUATIC  CORD  AHD  gCROTUH. 

BY  T.  B.  CURLING,  P.  R.  S., 
Sargeon  to  the  London  Hoipital,  kc 

BMCOKD  AMBBICAN, 
nU)MTHB 

Socond  ReriMd  and  Balaifod  London  Edition. 

VBUlji  mtmerons  lUnstrations. 

In  one  very  handeome  octavo  volume,  o/over 
400  pagee,  exira  eloth,  $2  00. 


Chimntjf''8vfe$ptr'*$  Canter. 


To  makit  room  fbr  addttional  matter,  the  anatoml- 
oal  IntrodoeUon  was  omitted  In  the  new  London  edi- 
tion, but  we  are  glad  to  notke  that  the  American 
publlahen  retain  it  It  is  by  Ikr  the  beet  anatomy  of 
the  testis  we  possess,  and  should  by  all  means  aooom- 
pany  the  treatise,  giving  It,  as  it  does,  a  completeness 
of  detail  which  satisflee  the  want  of  the  practitioner. 
The  reputation  of  the  work  has  been  so  long  and 
thoroughly  esUblisbed  that  the  labor  of  the  critic 
may  be  confined  to  the  simple  announcement  of  its 
republication.  Many  who,  since  the  exhaustion  of 
the  prcTlous  edition  have  been  unable  to  procure  It, 
will  doubtless  profit  by  this  hint  We  need  only  add 
that  it  Is  the  meet  complete  scientific  and  practical 
account  of  diseases  of  the  tertis  In  the  language. — 
BujIftOe  Med,  Jmtmal,  Sept.  1866. 


We  haTe  taken  considerable  pains  to  compare  the 
preeent  with  the  prerious  edition,  and  take  pleasure 
in  stating  as  the  result  of  our  luTestlgations  that  it 
is  in  every  way  superior  to  It  In  style  and  precision 
of  language  there  is  a  marked  ImproTement,  a  large 
amount  of  new  and  Important  matter  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  the  author,  wblle  his  Increased  experience 
has  enabled  him  to  speak  posltlTely  on  many  quee- 
tlons  In  which  his  opinions  were  IndediiTely  or  dlfTer- 
ently  giren  In  the  first  edition.  As  It  now  stands,  we 
can  uuhesitatingly  speak  of  it  as  the  first  work  upon 
the  sul^eets  it  treats  of  in  our  language,  one  worthy 
in  all  respects  of  the  confidence  uul  approbation  of 
the  profession.— JTsd.  Examinert  Sept  1866. 


A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE 

ON 

FOREIGN  BODIES 

IB  THB 

BY  S.  D.  GROSS,  M.  D., 

Prolkasor  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

SSit^  Illustrations. 

In  one  handeome  octavo  volume,  extra  elothf  of  nearijf 
500  pagee  ;  price  $2  75. 

A  Tery  elaborate  work.  It  Is  a  complete  summary  of  the 
whole  sul(tect  and  will  be  a  useftil  book  of  refisrence.— ArtMsA 
and  Fntrt^  Medico- Chirurg.  Review. 

A  highly  Taluable  book  of  refsrence  on  a  most  Important  sub- 
ject in  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  condode  1^  recommend- 
ing it  to  our  readers,  fblhr  persuaded  that  Its  perusal  will  afliord 
them  much  practical  Information  well  conv^ed.  evidently  de- 
riTcd  flrom  crmsidersbte  experience  and  deduced  nom  an  aai|»U 
collection'  of  Ihets.—  DuUin  Qwariaiy  JournaL 


Unusual  Cour$t  eftkt  Innominata. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  AURAL  SURGERY, 

AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

DI8EA.8E8  OF  THE  EA.il. 

Sait^l  lllnstrations. 
BY  WILLIAM  R.  WILDE, 

Sargeon  to  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Ae. 
In  one  very  hancUome  octavo  volume,  of  ahontfivt  hundred  pag^,  extra  eloth,  $2  80. 


Inttrumtntfar  remomng  Aural  P^ypus, 


Preparing  for  early  pnblioatioii. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURKS  AND  DISLOl^ATIONS. 

BY   FRANK   II.    HAMILTON,    M.  D., 

Professor  of  durgvry  In  Baffalo  Madloal  OoUeg*. 

In  oue  handeome  octavo  volume,  wUk  numeroue  lUuttratione, 


The  numerous  improvements  which  this  important  branch  of  surgery  has  received  from  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  American  surgeons,  renoers  particularly  appropriate  and  valuable  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  original  work  on  the  subject.  The  esi^ays  which  Professor  Hamilttni  hai^ 
published  on  kindred  topics  are  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  give  eamei>t  that  his 
forthcoming  work  will  prove  indispensable,  both  as  a  text*book  for  the  student,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  practitioner. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

By  Sir  Astlkt  Coopkr,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  &o.  A  new  edition,  much  enlarged.  Edited  by  Brans- 
BT  B.  Cooper,  F  R  S.  With  additional  obsMsrvations  by  Prof.  John  C.  Warren.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  500  pages;  with  132  Illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $3  25. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SUROERY. 

By  Bransbt  B.  Cooper,  F.  R.  S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  &o.    In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  pages,  extra  cloth,  f3  00. 


OOOPBR  ON  THB  STRUCTURE  AND  DISBA8BS 
OF  THB  TBSnS,  AND  ON  THB  THYMUS 
GLAND.  On*  to!.,  Imperial  Sto.,  with  177  figures 
DO  29  pUtes,  extra  cloth,  $2  00. 


COOPBR  ON  THB  ANATOMT  AND  DISBASE8  OV 
THB  BREAST,  with  Twenty-flTe  Mtooellaneoos  and 
Surgical  Papers.  One  large  vol..  Imperial  Sto.,  with 
262  figures  on  SO  plates,  extra  doth,  $2  60. 


STANLBT'S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THB  I  BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  8UR0BRT 
BONBS.  In  one  toL  Sto.,  extra  doth,  286  pp.,  $1  60.  |     One  toI.  STa,  doth,  860  pp.,  $1  26. 


THB  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  BHND  I 
AND  BODY.    A  Series  of  Utters  from  an  old  Prao- 
titloner  to  a  Patient.    Bjr  Lioxxl  Johx  Bjuli,  M.  R.  | 


C.  8.,  Ac    In  one  handsome  Tolume,  royal  12mo., 
extra  doth,  80  cento. 
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Lately  Pnbliahed. 

In  one  \mrge      t" 

and  closely  printed  ., 

octavo  volumei 

of  over 

1000  pege«, 

beautifully 

illustrated  wilh 

two  plate* 

and 

€yttietrcu$  m  Anterior  Chamber,  1 50  wood-cuU. 

Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raited  band;  $5  25. 


Hfod  and  Neck  tf  C^ttieerau^ 
magnified. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

BY  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE,  M.  D., 

Bwrgeon  Oealist  in  SooUand  in  Ordlnaiy  to  h«r  MtiitBtj,  Ae. 

rO  WHICH  18  PBBFIZBD, 

AN   ANATOMICAL  INTRODUCTION, 
BY  T.  WHARTON  JONES,  F.R.S.,&c. 

<|rom  t^t  donit^  lldnseb  Bitb  Hxtkqtb  Jfonbon  €bi&rn. 
WiTfl  Notes  and  Additions,  bt  ADDINELL  HEWSON,  M.  D., 

Out  of  tbe  Smrgeou  to  WUlf*!  Hospital,  Ae. 


/ 


Opertaicn/tr  8treAi»mut, 


Few  modem  booki  on  any  department  of  medidne 
or  surKerj  have  met  with  each  extended  drcnIaUon, 
«r  bava  proeared  ft»r  their  antbon  a  IUce  amoont  of 
Kuropeaa  oelebrlty.  The  immenee  feeeardi  whieh  It 
displayed,  the  UK>roagh  acqnalntanee  with  the  ra1))cct, 
fkracticaliy  aa  well  as  theoretically,  and  the  aUe  man- 
ner in  which  the  authoi^n  storea  of  learning  and  ezp«- 
ilence  were  rendered  aTailable  for  general  oite,  at  onoe 
procured  for  the  flnt  edition,  aa  well  on  the  continent 
as  in  thif  eonntry,  that  hl|^  position  as  a  standard 
work  which  eadi  sarcesslTe  edition  has  more  firmly 
established.  In  ppite  of  the  attractions  of  sereral  rivala 
«f  no  mean  ability.  This,  the  fonrth  edltioo,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  rewritten ;  new  matter,  to  tl>e  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  has  been  added, 
and  In  several  Instances  formerly  expressed  opinions 
hare  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the  advances 
In  the  sdence  which  have  been  made  of  late  yearn. 
Nothing  worthy  of  repetition  upon  any  branch  of  the 
pntOeet  appears  to  have  escaped  the  author's  notice. 
We  consider  It  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  love 
of  his  profosslon  and  the  wd&re  of  his  patient  at  heart, 
to  make  himself  fkralllar  with  this  the  most  complete 
work  in  the  English  language  upon  the  diseases  of  the 
eye.— JM.  Timet  and  Oazttte, 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  work  will  m» 
doubt  be  as  f^lly  appreciated  as  the  three  fbrmer  edi> 
tions.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  its  praise, 
for  the  verdict  has  already  been  passed  upon  it  by  tba 
most  eorapetent  Judges,  and  ^  Markensle  on  the  Bye" 
has  Justly  obtained  a  reputation  whidi  it  is  no  figure 
of  spee<«  to  call  worid-wfcie.— A-tfisA  and  Ibreign 
MUUoo-Ckirurgieal  Review. 


The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackensle  Indisputably  holds  the  |  This  new  edition  of  Dr,  Mackeniie's  eelebrated  trea> 
first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  Wrning  and  re>  i  tise  on  diseases  of  tbe^e,  is  tmly  a  miracle  of  In- 
searob,  an  EncvdopsBdIa  unequalled  In  extent  bv  any  |  dustry  and  learning.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  he 
(Aher  work  of  the  kind,  either  Rnglish  or  foreign.—  |  has  entirely  exhausted  the  tnlifeet  of  his  spadaUy^f— 
Dixon  on  DiteastM  of  the  Bif»  \  Dublin  QuarCerfy  Joumak 
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A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  Tp  EYE. 

BY  W.   LAWRENCE,  P.  R.  S., 

SorgeoQ  to  St  Bartbolom«w*8  Hoipital,  Ac 

A  MBW  Bditioh, 

EDITED,   WITH   NUMEROUS   ADDITIONS. 

AND 

CIdo  ^unbrtb  uni  forte-t^ret  lllttstrations, 
BY  ISAAC  HAYS,    M.  D., 

SurgaoQ  to  Winn*!  Hmpital,  *c. 

In  OH4  large  and  ha$ui9om€  octavo  voluwie,  of  950  pagea,  leather,  raited  bande,  $5  00. 

This  work  is  so  UDiversallf  recog^irecl  q»  ihe  standard  authority  oa  the  subject^  that  the  pub- 
lifbers  in  presenting  this  new  edition  have  only  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
carefully  revit^d  every  portion,  introducing  adclitions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable,  constituting  it  a  complete  and  thorough  expo- 
nent of  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject. 


A  NBW  TCXT-BOOK  Olf  INSANITY— Now  Ready  (1868). 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE; 

CONTAIHIHO 

THE  HISTORY.  NOSOLOGY.  DESCRIPTION.  STATISTICS.  DIAGNOSIS.  PATHOLOGY.  AND 

TREATMENT  OF 

INSANITY. 
Bt  J.  C.  BUCKNILL.  M.  D., 

U«lical  Snperlnteodmit  of  the  Devon  County  Lanatie  Aaylom, 

AND  DANIEL  H.  TUKE.  M.D., 

Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the  Tork  Retreat 

WITH  A   PLATE. 

In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  of  536  pagee  ;  extra  eloth^  $3. 

The  increase  of  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  difficult  questions  to  which  it  in 
constantly  giving  rise,  render  the  subject  one  of  dmilv  enhanced  interest,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  woric  accessible  in  this  country, 
presenting  the  results  of  recent  investigatioos  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  insanity,  and 
the  greatly  improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviating  the  condition 
or  restoring  the  liealth  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publistiers  present  this  volume, 
assured  that  the  distinguished  reputation  and  experience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to 
the  confidence  of  both  student  and  praciitioner.  Its  fcope  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration 
of  the  authors  that  <*  their  aim  has  been  to  supply  a  text-boolc  which  mav  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
ac(|ui»ition  of  such  Icnowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student, 
and  sufficiently  modem  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  its  teaching  to  suffice  for  tlie  demands  of  the 
practitioner.'* 


ST<>r7  phjsidan  ought  to  have  some  work  on  In- 
sanity, and,  as  most  can  afford  to  have  but  one,  we 
would  recommend  this  unreeerredly  as  the  best  It 
is  sufllciently  full,  it  is  dear  in  its  statements  and  de- 
Bcriptions,  and  Tery  diMriminating  In  Its  praoiioal 
Tiews.  ...  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  oollectioa  of 
■uch  jadidons  views  of  the  treatment  of  disease  as 
are  in  this  chapter  presented  of  the  treatment  of  in* 
sanity,  and  we  would  commend  them  to  the  careftol 
examination  of  the  profession,  not  only  fit>m  tbdr 
value  in  their  spedal  oearing  on  this  disease,  Imt  also 
on  account  of  their  dcTelopment  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  treatment  of  disMses  generally.— .iia.  Med, 
Jemrwdt  Oet  18W. 

It  will,  we  suppose,  he  generally  gratltying  to  the 
members  of  the  spedalty,  that  at  a  time  wlten  in- 
creased attention  Is  being  paid  to  mental  disease  by 
the  profession,  a  representatiTe  treatise  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  gentlemen  so  well  and  so  fevorably  known 
as  Drs.  Bncknill  and  Take.  Their  sdentific  and  lite- 
rary ability,  with  their  large  practical  acquaintance 
with  their  sul^feet,  should  indeed  emhieBtly  fit  them 
fyr  the  task;  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  result  of  their 
labors  will  not  ftdl  to  answer  a  Just  antidpatlon.  We 
do  not  know  where  anything  can  be  found  in  the  lite- 
rature of  the  specialty  to  compare  with  these  essays, 


In  eompleto  and  logical  treatment  and  the  clear,  prae- 
tlcal  manner  in  which  their  sul^ects  are  discussed. 
They  will  be  dted  as  authority  wherever  the  language 
Is  used,  and  will,  no  doubt  be  extenslrely  translated. 
—Am.  Joum.  qflmanitjff  Oet  1868. 

We  know  of  no  one  book  which  so  fhlly  embraces 
everything  connected  with  the  Insane.  Altogether, 
we  can  coBfldently  recommend  the  work  to  our  read- 
ers;  we  beUere  Uiey  will  And  It  one  which  deserres 
'to  be  valued  even  beyond  any  praise  which  we  hare 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  accord  to  a  volume  of  both  great 
medical  and  great  moral  merit — Dublin  Quarierig 
Jtmnud,  Aug.  1868. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  sel- 
dom have  the  expectations  raised  by  the  language  of 
the  PreAboe  been  so  ftilly  realised  in  the  execution  of 
the  work  as  In  the  volume  of  Drs.  BncknIU  and  Tnke. 
Its  publication  removes  all  excuse  that  may,  hitherto, 
have  been  alleged  by  students  and  practitioners  of 
medidne  Ibr  neglect  of  the  snttject  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  work  of  Insanity  for  ready  reference— one  whkh, 
like  the  present  contains  sound  prindples,  enforced 
and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  pertinent  and  well- 
digested  fkcts,  evidently  accumulated  by  long  person- 
al experience  and  mu^  reading — Norik  American 
Jhdico-CMrurgiedl  Beview,  Sept  1868. 
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Hew  and  Bnlarged  Ilditioii^( Just  iMued.) 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  8.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Leciarer  on  Medical  Jarisprodtiiee  and  Cb«mistrj  In  007*1  Hospital,  ko. 
Fo«rih  Aaft«rl0aB»  trowa.  ttf  Plfih  and  ImproT^d  Itondon  BdltloM* 

WITH  KOTBS  AHD  BBPEEBKCBS  TO  AMBBICAR  DECISIONS, 

BY  EDWARD  HARTSHORNE,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  octavo  ttolume,  of  Mven  \undred  cloeeljf  printed  pagee,  leather,  $3  00. 

Tbift  standard  work  ha»  lately  received  a  very  thorough  reviwion  at  the  hands  of  the  author, 
who  has  introduced  whatever  was  necessary  to  render  it  complete  and  satisfactory  ki  carrying 
out  the  objects  in  view.  The  editor  has  likewise  uved  every  exertion  to  make  it  equally  tho- 
rough with  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  has 
carefully  examined  all  that  han  appeared  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  and 
has  incorporated  all  the  new  information  thus  preneuted.  The  work  has  thus  been  considerably 
increased  in  size,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price, 
and  in  everjr  respect  it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  remarkable  favor  which 
has  carried  it  through  so  many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 


Wo  hasard  little  In  afflrmine  our  belief  that  Taylor's 
Medical  Jarlapradenoe  la  the  oeet  manual  on  It*  sub- 
Jeot  In  any  language.  It  hat  m>  long  oocapied  the 
ilr*t  rank  among  our  most  popular  text-bookik  and  i« 
rafliTorabljknown  toourreadmof  every  kind,  legal, 
medical,  and  general,  that  the  mere  announcement 
of  mew  edition  Is  an  all-suflldent  recommendation. 
The  preTious  efforts  of  its  author  and  editor  afford 
ample  guaranty  of  continued  taaproTements  In  eadi 
new  iMue  of  their  work ;  and  we  need  only  to  make  a 
eursory  examination  of  the  volume  beftve  as  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  additions  and  alterations  are  both 
numerous  and  important,  and  such  an  fully  to  sustain 
the  previous  reputation  of  the  manual,  and  that  of 
Its  Indefkdgable  author  —  JM.  Etamwer,  Sept.  1850. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Taylor  Is  now  recognised  by  the  pro- 
ftssion  generally  as  ranking  among  the  best  element- 
ary treatises  on  medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  English 
lancuage.  We  know  of  none  in  which  the  sul^jeot  may 
be  more  profitably  studied:  no  one  better  adapted  for 
casual  reference  with  the  view  to  refresh  the  memory 
In  reepect  to  any  especial  question  within  the  general 
scope  of  fi>renslo  medicine.  The  author  has,  with 
admirable  Judgment,  selected  from  the  Immense  mass 
of  materials  at  bis  disposal  those  best  calculated  to  re- 

firesent  the  actual  condition  of  medico-legal  know- 
edge,  and  has  arranged  these  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  prsaent  the  requisite  Information  with  that  clears 
ness  and  precision  so  essential  in  an  elementary  im^ 
tim^—Am,  Joum,  Med.  Science*,  Oct  1856. 

▲s  a  standard  work,  the  volume  before  as  has  long 
since  been  acknowledged  by  the  profession :  and,  as 
a  toxt-hook,  it  is  generally  nnplnyed  In  those  Institu- 
tions where  medical  Jurbprudence  is  taught    Each 


succeeding  edition  proves  that  the  teal  and  enthusiaiqn 
of  Its  author  are  unabated;  that  nothing  of  real  value 
escapes  his  scrutiny.  The  American  editor,  although 
he  modestiy  tolls  us  tbat  **  his  duties  have  been  prm- 
dpally  confined  to  a  careftd  revision  of  the  text,  the 
Incorporation  of  the  addenda,  and  the  Introduction 
of  occasional  brief  notos  of  recent  cases  and  decisions, 
and  references  to  others,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
papers  and  works  of  interest  which  have  been  pre- 
sented since  the  date  of  the  Author's  i*refeoe**-  has 
left  the  Impress  of  his  desire  ftdthfolly  to  peifcrm  his 
task  throughout  the  entire  work.^Ais<oii  Ued  and 
Surg.  Journal,  Oct  1866. 

It  Is  at  onee  comprehensive  and  eminently  practical, 
and  by  universal  consent  stands  at  the  head  of  Ame- 
rican and  British  l^sal  medidne.  It  shonld  be  In  the 
possesion  of  every  physician,  as  the  suttJect  Is  one  of 
great  and  Increasing  importance  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  professton.— iSt.  Louis  Mfd,  and  3urg.  Journal, 
Sept  1866. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generallT  a^nowledged 
to  be  one  of  tike  ablest  extant  on  the  suVjeot  c^  medical 
Jurisprudence.  It  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive books  that  we  have  met  with ;  supplying  so  much 
both  to  interest  and  instruct,  that  we  do  not  hesltato 
to  affirm  that  after  having  once  commenced  Hs  pwu- 
sal,  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  desist  before  com- 
pleting k.  In  the  last  London  edition,  all  the  newly 
observed  and  accurately  recorded  fecte  have  been  in- 
serted, ittduding  much  that  Is  recent  of  Chemical, 
Microscopical,  and  Paihologloal  research,  besUes  pa- 
pers on  numerous  suti)ecte  never  before  published.— 
Charletton  Jkdieal  Journal  and  JUview, 


By  the  same  Author— (Jnst  Ready.) 

ON  T^oisoisrs, 

IN   RELATION  TO  MEOIOAL  JURISPRUDENOE  AND  MEOIOINE. 
Sbcoitd  Ambexcait,  from  the  Scooitd  and  Revised  English  EDirioir. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather. 

The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  sinoe  the  first  appearaooe  of  this  work  has  wrought  so 
great  a  change  in  the  subject  as  to  require  a  very  thorough  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  profexi^ioo.  The  rapid  ad^AOce  of  Chemistry  has  introauced  imo  use  many 
new  substances  which  may  become  fatal  through  accident,  carelessness,  or  design — while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counteraoiinff  or  detecting 
those  previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor*s  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  hax 
during  this  jteriod  conferred  on  him  extraordinary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  m  til  that 
relates  to  this  department,  nearly  all  cases  of  moment  beingreferred  to  him  for  examination,  as 
an  expert  whose  testimony  is  srenerally  accepted  as  final.  The  rettults  of  his  labors,  therefore, 
ai«  gathered  together  in  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  aified,  and  presented  io  the  clear  aad 
intelligible  style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledge!  authority,  and  as 
m  guide  to  be  followed  with  implicit  confidence. 


The  most  elaborate  work  on  the  sut^ect  that  our 
literatura  possesses.— iRritiM  and  Ibreign  Medioo-CM- 
rurgical  Beview, 

It  contelns  a  vast  bodv  of  facts,  which  embrace  all 
that  Is  Important  in  toxicology,  all  that  Is  necessary 
t»  the  gutdanne  of  the  medical  Jurist  and  all  that  can 
be  desired  by  the  ImMjn^—MeMco^fururg,  lUnew. 


One  of  the  roost  practical  and  trustworthy  works 
on  Poisons  In  our  language.— 9l%ilmi  Jmm.  ^Med, 

It  Is,  so  ferasour  knowledge  extends.  Incomparably 
the  best  upon  the  sutiject;  In  the  highest  degree  era* 
diUble  to  the  author,  entirely  trustworthy,  aad  India* 
p«nsable  to  the  student  and  praotitioaer.— iV.  JT.  Ait^ 
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A  Series  of  Text-books  on  Physical  Soienoe. 
HANDBOOKS 

or 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

BY  DIONYSIUa  LARDNER,  D.  C.  L., 

VorflMily  PrrfbMor  of  N»taral  Pbiloiophj  and  Astronomy  In  UnlTeraitj  OoUtge,  London. 

This  valamUe  teriet  is  now  oomplete,  oonsistng  of  three  Courses,  as  follows : — 

FIRST  COURSE. 

lECHAiaCg,  HYDROSTATICS,  HTBUDUCS,  PNEUMATICS,  SOUND,  AND  OPTICS. 

In  OM  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  750  pagee,  toitk  424  illuHntioiu ;  $1  75. 


SBCONI)  COURSE. 


HEAT,  HASNETI8M,  COMION  ELECTRICITT,  AND  TOLTAIG  ELECTUCITT. 

In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  o/ibOpagee,  with  244  illuetratione ;  $1  25. 


ASTRONOMY 


THIRD  COURSE. 

AND   METEOROLOGY. 

In  one  very  Imrge  royal  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  800  pagee,  with  87  platee  and  over  200  »72m- 

trationa,     $2. 


The^e  voluiiies  can  be  bad  either  separately  or  io  uoiform  sets,  containing 

Aboot  two  thooiand  pages,  and  nearly  one  thoniand  IlInttraUoDi  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

To  accommodaie  those  who  desire  separate  treati5es  on  the  leading  departnients  of  NaturaJ 
Philosophy,  the  Finit  Course  may  also  be  had  divided  in  three  portions,  as  follows : — 

Paet   I.— MECHANICS,  price  70  cents. 

"     II.— Hy DROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  PNEUMATICS,  and  SOUND,  price  60 cts. 

««  III.— OPTICS,  price  70  cents. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  work  furnishes  either  a  complete  course  of  instraotion  on  these 
subjects,  or  ^eparale  treatises  on  all  the  different  branches  of  Physical  Science. 


The  obiect  of  the  author  has  been  to  prepare  a  work  suiled  equally  for  the  collegiate,  acade- 
mical, and  private  student,  who  may  desire  to  acquaint  bim^lf  with  the  present  state  of  science, 
in  its  most  advanced  condition,  without  pursuing  it  through  its  mathematical  conse<^uences  and 
details.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  throughout  the  work  to  elucidating^  the  principles  ad- 
van<!ed  by  their  practical  applications  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  civilized  life,  a  task  to  which 
Dr.  Lardner's  immenKC  and  varied  knowledge,  and  his  singular  felicity  and  clearness  of  illastra- 
tion  render  him  admirably  fitted.  This  peculiarity  of  the  work  recommends  it  Citpecially  as  the 
text-book  for  a  practical  age  and  country  Mich  as  ours,  as  it  interests  the  student's  mind  by  show- 
ing him  the  utility  of  his  studies,  while  it  directs  his  attention  to  the  further  extension  of  that 
utility  by  the  fulness  of  its  ei^amples.  Its  extensive  adoption  in  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleges  and  seminaries  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  tlie  author's  intentions  have 
been  carried  out. 


From  Prqf.  W.  L,  Browne  OoHond  (XHUge^  Mite, 
I  consider  them  most  admirably  snited  for  the  por- 
posot  desigoed  by  tbs  author— hideed,  as  the  very 
best  popular  works  on  pbTstosl  sdenee  with  wbich  I 
sm  aequaintcd.  The  "Thnd  Course,"  on  Astronomy, 
is  eppedaUy  Talnable;  its  magnUloent  enmTings 
and  ludd  explanations  make  it  a  most  desirsDie  text* 
book. 

JVoM  Ree.  J.  O.  BaUlon,  Norrittawn,  i%. 
Lardner^s  Meteorology  and  Astronomy  is  a  fit  oom* 
panion  Ibr  bis  First  and  Second  Conrve.  It  Is  won- 
derfUly  minute,  and  yet  not  prolix.  The  priadples 
of  Astronomy  are  probably  as  elearlr  defined  and 
JodictoaslT  arranged  in  this  book  as  they  can  be.  I 
expect  to  introduce  it  In  my  school. 


From  S.  ^SMooIer,  A?.,  Bcmover  Academy f  To. 

The  three  TolnsMS  constitute  a  body  of  Information 

and  detail  on  nearly  the  whole  ranee  of  phyidcal  mI- 

enee  wliich  Is  not  to  be  found  together  In  any  other 

publlcatkm  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  hope  that 


these  works  may  be  the  means  of  Inducing  many  of 
our  youth  to  devote  themselves  to  the  development 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the  appUcatk>n  of  them 
to  industry,  and  that  they  may  be  the  VRbioIe  for  con* 
veying  sound  Information  and  food  for  thought  to 
every  man  who  aspires  to  be  well  educated. 

From  JL  Qmant,  StaU  Narmpl  School,  Mm, 
This  Is  a  treailM  admhaUy  adapted  to  Its  purpose. 
For  the  accurate  knowledge  It  unfolds,  and  the  very 
popular  drees  it  appears  In,  I  think  I  have  met  with 
nothing  like  It.  I  Khali  advlM  the  students  of  the 
'NormsJ  School  to  add  thli  to  your  edition  of  Ludner's 
Mechanics,  Ac 

From  Prt^f,  B.  Everett,  Nino  (Means, 
I  am  already  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 
book,  having  had  oocaiiioo  to  consult  It  in  teaching 
the  branches  of  which  It  treats,  and  I  cannot  give  you 
a  stronger  assurance  of  my  Ugh  opinion  of  It  than  the 
nimple  foot  that  I  have  seleoted  It  as  the  textrbook  of 
Phyi4cs  in  the  course  of  ntudy  which  I  have  just  flxsd 
upon  for  a  new  college  to  be  astablishud  here. 
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lo  ooe  very  handsome 

octavo  volume, 

of  nearly  fix  hundred  and  fiAy  pages, 

with 

over  five  hundred 

beautiful  Illustrations  on  wood, 

and  two  colored  Plates, 

extra  cloth,  $3  50. 


Hare's  Caiorimotor. 


Strueiurt  ^ikt  Larynx, 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  MD  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  J.  MULLER, 

Profetmr  of  Pbjuics  at  the  UniTersity  of  Freibarg,  ko. 

Rbvisbd,  with  Additions,  bt  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 


In  the  work  before  ui^  the  first  thing  which  strikes 
OS  is  the  profui4on  of  wood-cuts  beyond  what  we 
should  hate  Imaf^ned  any  publisher  could  fUrnbh  at 
the  price— and  very  good  cutn.  The  matter  of  the 
work  is  sound,  and  rangen  OTer  the  snl\)ects  well.  The 
manner  Is  popular,  and  the  author,  though  a  mathe- 
matician. Introduces  only  fhrmulsB  to  look  at  now  and 
then,  without  algebraio  prooesMs.  We  strongly  re- 
commend thie  work,  particularly  for  the  libraries  of 
schools,  mechanics'  InsUtutes,  and  the  like.  The  pre- 
sent volume  contains  excellent  reading  and  reference 
for  those  who  are  to  have  but  one  book  on  the  sul^ect. 
— Athenmtm. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Muller  is  simple;  it  reminds 
OS  of  the  ezoellent  and  popular  treatise  published 
many  years  idDce  by  Dr.  Amott,  but  It  takes  a  much 
wider  range  of  sul^ts.    like  it,  all  the  necessary 


explanations  are  glren  in  dear  and  eondm  langoaga, 
without  more  than  an  occasional  refereoes  to  malbe 
matics;  and  the  treatise  is  moet  abundantly  iUiia- 
trated  with  well-executed  wood  engravings. 

The  author  has  actually  contrived  to  comprise  in 
about  five  hundred  pages,  including  the  space  ooenpied 
by  Illustrations,  Mechanics,  the  laws  of  Motkm.  Acous- 
tics, Light,  Masnetlsm,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Blectro- 
MagnetSsm,  Heat,  and  Meteorolonr. 

Medical  practitioners  and  stiMents,  eten  if  they 
have  the  means  to  procure,  have  certainly  not  the 
time  to  study  an  elaborate  treatise  In  every  brandi  of 
science ;  and  the  question  therefore  is,  simply,  whe- 
ther they  are  to  remain  wholly  ignorant  of  such  sub- 
jects, or  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  labors  of  thona 
who  hsTc  the  happy  art  of  saying  or  suggesting  much 
in  a  small  space. 


ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

BEING  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Illustrated  with  over  three  hundred  wood-cuts.  By  Goldino  Bird,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician 
to  Guy*s  Hospital.  From  the  Third  and  Improved  London  edition.  In  one  handscoroe  royal 
12mo.  volume,  of  over  400  very  large  pages,  on  small  type,  leather,  $1  50;  extra  cloth,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS   OF   PHYSICS; 

OR,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL.  Written  for  universal  use 
in  plain,  or  non-technical  langunge.  By  Nrill  Arnott,  M.  D.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
corrected  from  the  last  English  edition,  with  Additions,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.  With  about 
two  hundred  illustrations.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  leather,  $2  50. 

ZOOPHYTES   AND  CORAL8. 

By  Jambs  D.  Dana.  In  one  large  imperial  quarto  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  wood-cuU.  ((J.  S. 
Exploring  Expedition  )    $15  00. 

Also,  Air  AixAS  to  the  above,  in  one  imperial  folio  volume,  half  bound  in  morocco,  with  sixty- 
one  large  plates,  exquisitely  colored  ailer  nature.    $30  00. 


BT  TBB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ZOOPHYTES.    In  one  imperial  quarto 
volume,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 


ASPECTS    OF    NATURE. 

IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIFFERENT  CLIMATES.   With  Scientific Elucidatioos. 
By  Alkxandkr  Von  Humboldt.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Sabinb.    In  one  large  and  1 
royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  00. 
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HER8CHBL*8   ASTRONOMT. 

OUTLINES  oF'ASTRONOMY. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  P.  W.  HERSCHEL,  Baet.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 

^  tub  American,  barn  %  fbnrt^  anb  rtbistb  ITonbim  jebition. 

In  on*  hatuUome  crown  octavo  volume,  with  numerout  platf  and  wood-cuU,  extra  clotk,  $1  60; 

or,  half  bound,  feather  baeke  and  doth  eidee,  $1  75. 

The  present  work  is  reprinted  from  the  last  London  edition,  which  was  carefully  reviwd  by 

the  author,  and  in  which  he  embodies  the  latest  investigations  and  ditM^overies.    it  may  therefore 

be  regarded  as  fully  o«i  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  science,  and  even  better 

adapted  than  its  predecessors,  as  a  full  and  reliable  manual. 

Prom  Prof.  A.  GuweU,  Brown  Univemi]f,B,L       I  From  Prtifeaeor  D.  Okndead,  TaU  CttUfft, 

As  a  work  of  reSbnnce  sod  studj  for  the  mor«  ad-  j     A  rich  mine  of  »11  that  is  most  Tslusbls  In 
vanofKl  pupils,  who  jet  are  not  prepared  to  arail  them-    Attxonomj. 
MiTee  of  the  higher  mathematios,  I  know  of  no  work  1 
tu  be  compared  with  it.  ' 


THE   PRINCIPLES   OF 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  POPULAR  TRBATISB 

on  TBI 

FDNCTIONS  AND  PHENOMENA 

OF 

ORGANIC    LIFE. 

BT  J.  STEVENSON  BUSHNAN,  M.D. 

"With  102  Illustrations. 

In  one  very  neat  royal  \2mo.  volume,  of  234 
paget,  extra  cloth,  90  eente, 

Spiraele  qf  Fly, 

The  ninstrated  Geographioal  BnoyolopeBdia. 

THE  ENCYCLOPJimA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

COMPRISING  A  COMPLKTB  DBSCRIPTIOIT  OP  TBI    BARTB,  PBT8ICAL,    STATISTICAL,  CIVIL,  AND 

POLITICAL.      BXBIBITINO  ITS  RBLATION  TO  TBB  HBAVBNLT  BODIBS,  ITS  PBTSICAL  8TRUC- 

TUBB,  TBB    NATURAL   BISTORT  OP    BACB   COUNTRY,    AND   TBB  INDUSTRY,  COMMBRCB, 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  CIVIL  AND  SOCIAL  STATB  OP  ALL  NATIONS. 

BY  HUGH  MURRAY,  F.  R.  8.  E.,  &o. 

Aitsirted  in  Botany,  by  Profejwor  HOOKER— Zoology,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  SWAINSON— Astrooo- 
my,  &c.,  by  ProresfK>r  WALLACE— Geology,  &c.,  by  Professor  JAMESON. 

BEVISBD,   WITH   ADDITIONS, 

BY  THOMAS  O.  BRADFORD. 

In  throe  large  octavo  volumes,  containing  about  ninetkbn  hundred  large  imperial  pageo,  and 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EIGHTY-TWO  SMALL  MAPS. 

And  a  colored  Map  of  the  United  Stales,  aAer  Tanner's ;  together  with  about 

Eleven  Hundred  Wood-^ute,  executed  in  the  beet  etyle. 

In  leather,  gilt,  $5  00;  library  etyle,  $4  50;  extra  cloth,  $4. 

Skinner's  Complete  Edition  of  Tonatt  on  the  Horse. 
A   BOOK   FOR   EVERY    FARMER   AND   COUNTRY   GENTLEMAN. 

THE  HORSE.  By  William  youATT.  A  new  edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Toge- 
ther with  a  General  History  of  the  Horse;  a  Di^^rtaiion  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse, 
how  Trained  and  Jockeyed ;  an  account  of  his  remarkable  performances;  and  an  Esfav  on 
the  A«fl  and  the  Mule.  By  J.  S.  Skinnbb,  Aspirant  PoMmaster-general,  and  Editor  of*  the 
Turf  Register.  In  one  ociavo  volume,  of  nearly  450  large  pages,  with  numerous  lllustra- 
tioos;  price,  in  extra  cloth,  $1  50;  leather.  Si  75. 
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BLANCHARD  AND  LEA*S 


THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE; 

AN    ELEMENTARY   INTRODUCTION    TO   THE   SCIENCES   OP 


PHYSICS, 

ASTRONOMY, 

CHEMISTRY, 


MINERALOGY, 

GEOLOGY, 

BOTANY, 


ZOOLOGY, 

AND 

PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY  FRIEDRICH  SCHOEDLER,  Ph.  D., 

Profetfor  of  the  Naturml  Sdenees  »t  Wormi,  ke.  Ac 
Fint  American  SdUumy  with  a  Olot$ttry  and  ether  Additiont  and  Imprcvementtf/rom  the  Second  English  Edition 

nAMBLATII)  niOM  TBK  SIXTH  ttlUf  All  KDITIOV, 

BY  HENRY  MEDLOCK,  F.  0.  S.,  &o. 


Profusely 

illustrated 

with  nearly 

seven  hundred 

beautiful 

engravings 

on  wood. 

In  one  large 
and  hand»ome 
crown  octavo 

volume, 
of  092  page*, 
extra  cloth ; 
price  91  80. 


The  Geysers  <if  Iceland  {Qeahgy), 

To  accommodate  those  who  desire  to  use  the  separate  portions  of  this  work,  the  publishers 
have  prepared  an  edition  in  parts,  as  follows,  which  may  be  had  singly,  neatly  done  up  in  flexi- 
ble doth,  at  50  cents  each. 


Hai«r»l  Phllosophyt 

114  pages,  with  140  UlnstratlonB. 
Astronomy,        M     «        "61  *' 

Cbemlstry,        110     <<        **     48  ** 

Hlneralogy  and  C^eology, 

104  pages,  with  167  •* 

This  Tolume,  as  Its  title  shows,  oorers  nearly  all  the 
sciences,  and  embodies  a  Tast  amount  of  informatioD 
ft*r  instruction.  No  other  work  that  we  have  seen 
presents  the  reader  with  so  wide  a  range  of  element- 
$xj  knowledge,  with  so  Ml  illustrations,  at  so  cheap 
a  rate. — SHUmanU  Jotamal. 

Written  with  remarkable  deamess,  and  scmpu- 
louslj  correct  in  Its  details.— Jtftrtitv  JoumaL 

His  expositions  are  most  Indd.  There  are  few  who 
will  not  follow  him  with  pleasure  as  well  as  with  pro- 
fit through  his  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles 
and  primary  laws  of  science.  It  should  certainly  be 
made  a  olass-book  in  schools.— CWCtc 


Botany, 


08  pages,  with  170  Ulustrationa. 


Zoology  sund  Physiology, 

Ipfl  pages,  with  84  ** 

Introduction,  Glossary,  Index,  Ao^y 

^  OOpages. 

Composed  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  all  the 
departments  hsTs  a  uniformity  of  style  and  illustra- 
tion which  harmoniously  link  the  entire  drde  to- 
gether. The  utility  of  such  a  ^mneeted  view  of  the 
pbysleal  sciences,  and  on  such  an  approTed  basis.  Is 
beyond  price ;  and  places  their  acquldtion  within  the 
reach  of  a  vastlv  increased  number  of  inquirers.  Mot 
only  to  such  is  it  valuable,  but  to  those  who  wfali  to 
have  at  hand  the  means  of  refreshing  their  memories 
and  enlarginf?  their  views  upon  their  &vorite  studies. 
Of  such  a  iMok  we  speak  cordially,  and  would  speak 
more  at  length,  if  space  permitted.— SmtAsnt  JUWAo> 
diet  Quarteriy  Review. 


THE   DOa. 


By  WILLIAM  TOTTATT. 
Edited,  with  Additions,  by  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.  D. 

WITH   NUMEBOUS   PLATES   AND   WOOD-OUTS. 
In  one  very  hancUome  volume,  croton  octavo,  done  up  in  beautiful  crimMon  elotk,  gilt  etampe,  $1  26. 
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TO 


PRINCIPLES   OF   THE 

MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JULIUS  WEISBACH. 

Tbakslatid  ahd  Edited  bt  PROFESSOR  GORDON,  or  Glasgow. 

4f irst  ^mmcan  €bition,  bnt\i  ^bbtlions, 

BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  R.  JOHNSON. 

/»  (too  very  kandtome  octavo  volumetf  of  nearly  000  pagee,  with  about  900  enperb  IlluetratioHe, 
handeomely  and  etnmgly  bound  in  extra  elothf  $8  50. 


Overshot  Water-  Wheel 

These  volumes  contain  nn  imnriense  amouut  of  practical  information  necessary  to  the  ma- 
chinist, architect,  and  civil  engineer ;  the  whole  thoroughly  brought  up  to  the  most  advanced 
state  of  scientific  invesli^tion.  The  following  rapid  nummary  of  the  contents  will  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  successively  brought  forward. 

Tolwaae  II. 

Section  I.  Applicatioo  of  Mechanics  in  Build- 
ing. 

Division  II.  Application  of  Mechanics  to  Ma- 
chinery. 


Toliame  I* 

Sect.  I.  Mathematical  Science  of  Motion. 
Sect.  II.  Mechanics  in  the  Physical  Science  of 

Motion  in  general. 
Sect.  III.  Statics  of  Rigid  Bodies. 
Sect.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Rigid  Bodies. 
Sect.  V.  StatiCi»  of  Fluid  Bodies. 
Sect.  VI.  Dynamics  of  Fluid  Bodies. 


Section  II.  Of  Moving  Powers  and  their  Ef- 
fects. 


These  subjects,  treated  in  all  their  ramifications  and  practical  applications  to  Machines, 
Water-powers,  Dams,  Bridges,  Water-wheels,  Turbines,  Uoof»,  Wans,  Arches,  Windmills, 
Scales,  Steam-boilers,  Water-engines,  &c.  &c.,  present  points  of  primary  importance  to  every 
one  engaged  in  machine-work  of  every  description,  buildmg,  or  engineering ;  while  the  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  profusion  of  clear  and  beautifully  executed 
illustrations  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the  work. 


THE    YOUNQ    MILLWRIGHT, 

AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE.  Illustrated  by  twenty-eight  Descriptive  Plates.  By  Olitee  Evans, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Thomas  P.  Jones.  With  a  Description  of  an  Improved 
Merchant  Flour-mill,  by  C.  and  O.  Evans.  Fourteenth  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  $2  50. 
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BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


New  and  mnoh  Improved  Edition— (Lately  laaned.} 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

▲    VBW    AMERICAN;    FBOM    THE    THIBD    AND    REVISED    LONDON    EDITION. 
WITH  H0TB8  AlTD  A  OLOBSART, 

BY  W.  S.  W.  RUSCHENBERGER.  M.  D..  U.  S.  Navt. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  nearly  600  pagee,  extra  cloth,  $1  25;  half  hound 
in  leather,  $1  35. 

Eulogy  is  unneoesMirjr  wiih  regard  to  a  work  like  the  present,  which  has  P;>i»wd  through 
three  etiitions  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  within  the  space  of  a  few  years.  The  publishers 
therefore  only  consider  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  la>it  London  edition  received  a  thorough 
revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  who  intrtxluced  whatever  improvements  and  corrections 
the  advance  of  science  rendered  desirable,  and  that  the  present  issue,  in  addition  to  this,  has  had 
a  careful  examination  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  to  adapt  it  more  specially  to  this  country.  Great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  both  the  text  and  the  glosi*ary  to  obtain  the  accuracy  so  essential  to 
a  work  of  this  nature,  and  in  its  present  improved  and  enlarged  state,  with  no  correspondmg  in- 
crease of  price,  it  is  confidently  presented  as  in  every  way  worthy  a  continuance  of  toe  striking 
fuvor  with  which  it  ha^  been  everywhere  received. 


From  lieutenant  ifcury,  U.  &  N. 

NatloDal  Obmrratonr,  Washington. 
I  thank  you  for  the  **  PhyBicsl  OeoKrapby ;"  it  Is 
capital.  I  hsTs  been  rsadlng  it,  and  Hk«  it  so  much 
tliat  I  haTs  made  it  a  school-book  fbr  bdj  children, 
whom  I  am  teaching.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
work  upon  that  Interesting  siitgect  on  which  it  treats- 
Physical  Geography— that  would  make  a  better  text- 
book  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  I  hope  ft  will  be 
adopted  as  such  generally,  for  you  have  Americanised 
it  and  imprvred  it  in  other  raspecu. 


From  Samuel  It.  Ta^or,  Beq ,  PkiKpe  Aeademu, 

Andoeer,  Jtaet^  Feb.  15, 1854. 
We  have  introduced  your  edition  of  Mrs.  8omer> 
▼ille's  **  Physical  Qeography"  into  our  school,  and 
find  it  an  admirable  work. 

From  Thomas  Sherurin,  High  School^  Button. 
I  hold  it  In  the  highest  estimation,  and  am  confident 
that  it  will  proTe  a  very  efficient  aid  in  the  edttoatfoa 
of  the  young«  and  a  source  of  mudi  interest  and  in- 
struction to  the  adult  reader. 


THE  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  AMERICANA. 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OP 

Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  History,  Polities,  Biegrapliy; 

INCLUDING 

A  COPIOUS  COLLECTION  OF  OIIGINAL  ARTICLES  IN  AMEIICAN  BIOGKAPHT. 

OR  THB  BASIS  OP  THB  RBVBITTB  BOITION  OP  THB  GERMAN 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

Assisted  by  E.  WIGGLESWORTH  and  T.  G.  BRADFORD. 

With  Additioks  by  Propesbor  HENRY  VETHAKB, 

or  the  UniTenrity  of  Pennsylvauis. 

In  fourteen  large  octavo  volumes,  containing  in  all  nearly  nine  thousand  lar^  double^coluiiined 

pages,  furnished  in  various  styles  of  binding,  at  very  low  prices. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERYER. 


BY 


SIR  HEMT  T.  DE  LA  BECIK, 

C.  B.,  F.  R.  8^ 

Director-General  of  the  Geological 

Storrey  of  the  United  Kingfiom. 


•VBR  THRBB  HUKBRBD 

In  one  very  large  and  handeonts 

octavo  volume,  of  700  pagee, 

extra  cloth,  $4  00. 
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